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Art. I. — D^tcripthn 0 / Maopotamia and Ba^^hddd, icritien 
about ygar 900 ajk % Ibn Sgrapion. The Arabif' 
Text eiiited from a in I hr ^rlttAh Mtwtim Ttbrarpf 
itith Transtoiion and Note*. By Quy hR Strange. 


Iktroductjox, 

TirR Geography of McsopotaTnia duriag the cpooH of ttie 
Baghdad Caliphate baa not^ I think, iiecoived the ftitootion 
which the subject dcscn'iBfi. Witi the oxceptioa of the 
email maps found in the Spruner-SIenko Atlas, I heliove 
no detailed deacription or delineation of the country et 
this date lias been attempted. Yet it must be admitted 
that the history of the Ahbasids is almost incomprehensible 
without each an aid ; for the physical and political con* 
ditioQ of the couatry was not then what it is now, as a 
glanco at the accompanying map will show. 

The haais of this map is the description of the two 
riTorSj Euphrates and Tigris^ with their aiiluents and 
inter-communicaLing canals, which was written by Ibn 
Serapion at the beginning of the fourth century a.h., corre^ 
ftponding with the tenth a.D. The text now puhliahed for 
the first time is from iho unique !&15. of one Tolume of 
his work preserved in the British ^luseum Library (Add. 
Mij. 23,379). Of Ibn Serapion, percaiuilly, 1 believe 

j.a.A.s. mi. 
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2 descrittios of Mesopotamia aN’d Baghdad. 

by the mieute de«npl,o„ he hea given of Beghditrf 

*« latoat being tho^ cole- 
bv completed 

by the Caliph Al-Mtiktafr iutfoedintt^lv nfy u- " ^ 
in A.ir. m (902) T^t I”’ “««»«ioa 

than th^ l!' r 1 fcwrapion wrote not Inter 

the flot r '■* 

vne met tbnt no mcntioD is ritAfla nf i ^ . . ' 

were built C„ Begbdud b^ Z w‘h d ^ "'I' 
s«iueat to the year 334 ^ u ^451^^1. ^ 

D«*I. becemo lueeter of both ihe liLr^Z 

^lly in . futn™ ^epor-the rn;,rti:: ^ T 

SerapjoD ig of mtieh importance' for it n ^ ‘ ^ 

the miouie deecription of the eitv wbieh ” ”* oomplele 

work of T..kiibb writ J in Lr'^la "" oT” T Z 

or so before the date of Ihn a deeade 

describes Baghdad from the centre ontw^X 1^ 

mniji-madji; while, on the oth#.r ^ a jt, dlong the 

.b.»; JXXSi SLr.'r '•"^ 

reudily te unde™b»d tbot the end 

for the most part* dress j ■ ^•gh^rewds, 

plotting out the putoee. end onerto'* 

two independent ^uiboritj a 

gained, which with ih ■' points is 

© ^ «nicD, wjtn ihfl niam course of the Ti™ r 

^k-bone, enables tig to reconstitat.. .k “ 

BngbdSd of the time* ofTe ZlinbaZ 

Turiou. building* gi'vea ib„ ’ Mmseriiing the 

n.en.;,mafbyV?4™Zbl're«tZZ; t 

It will bo codvenient. in thi. Inuuda ^“‘7° ’’“P"'’ 

point out how tho eounc* of tb* **> 

diffoted in the loth eeatury a b from^T 

fouud. Ibn fietupioa deZriboe the TiZZ “ 

•Priug nad flowing down ouat u“ ’‘'“"S " 

K nwu puat Anud, which i, p™r that 
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the eastern branch of the Tigris (aad net the Bklia river) 
TFas that regarded ns the nmia-streaoa the Arabs, Down 
as far as Suiaarra^ the towns given ahow that the course 
was then zujoh -what it is noiv, Fmni this place^ however* 
to a point a few miles above Baghdad, the rit^er followed 
a shorter and more westerly ehonnel than it does at the 
present day. The line of this older river-bed—which, 
still has the ruins of the towns named by Ibn Serapion 
lying on its bank—is marked on our maps. After flowing 
throi^b Baghdad and post Al-iludaia (Ctesiphon), the 
Tigris passed down to the latitude of Kut-iii-Aniarab* 
and here the great alterations in its coarse are to be noticed. 
At the present day the Tigris follows an easterly channel 
down to Korua—this also, as we shall show (soe Sole 1 to 
Section liv.), was its course in Snssanian tiriiea—and here 
its waters join the Euphrates to form the Shart-aU*Arab 
or Tidal Kstuary of tbe eombined streatas. In the da vs of 
the Cnliphato, however, the Tigris flowed due south from 
Kut-al-Amarah* running down the channel now known as 
the Shatpal-Hay, and passing through the city of Wusit* 
below which* by varioua canals and mouths, the stream 
spread out and became lost in the groat Swamp* which is so 
important a foaturo in the geography* political and pbvsical* 
of that opoolu From the great Swamp^inio which, as 

we shall see later* the Euphrates also poured its w'aters_a 

cnnal flowed out direct mto ihe Tidal Estuary* which 
thus served to drain olf the waters of both the TigriH and 
the Euphrates. This Estuary* after passing to the eastward 
of Al-Basrs* finally came to tbo open sea at ^4bbadan, 
a town which* on account of tho reoesaion of tbc Persiim 
Gulf, now lies nearly twenty miles distant from the 
present shoro-line. In the account which Ibn Sempion gives 
of the Estuary of the Dnjayl* as he calls the river Earun* 
there ora some mnttora of importance which wiU be dis- 
eussod in the notes appended to my translation. 

The description o^f the Euphrates presents maev points 
of interest. In the first place the Orientals then, U9 now* 
considered what we call tha Western Euphrates, which 
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me« in tho moantains to the north of Erzeroum, as the 
main arm of the great river. The Eastern Euphrates, 
now^ generally called the Murad*Su, a name given to it 
by the Turks, Ibn Serapion and other medimval geographers 
aptMik of as the river Anrnnas. This latter name has, 
apparently, long since fallen into desuetude, but it is 
evidently identical with the classical ArMnias Flumtn^ 
which Pliny describes in the first century after Christ. 
It is curious to find another classical name, apparently, 
still in use in the tenth century a.d., although, as in the 
former case, this also has now been long forgotten ; for 
the Xahr LOkiyo, no longer to be found on our modem 
maps, is doubtless the river Lycua of the Roman geographer. 
In the time of Ibn Serapion, many of the other great 
tributaries of the Euphrates, os also their secondary affluents, 
bore names which arc evidently not Arabic. As instances 
I may mention tho rivers Salkit, Jaijariya, and Kariikis— 
possibly there are some others—all of which are now known 
under Turkish names, but which, in the tenth century a.ij., 
evidently still kept tho nomenclature of pre-Islamic tinit^, 
and thus, in a modified form, preserved the original Greek 
or native denomination for these streams. 

Tho roain>stream of tho Euphrates, after passing out 
from the mountains, received various affluents in the plain 
of northern Mesopotomia, and flowing south-east, followed 
its present course down to a point a short distance north 
of Al-Eufa. Here the stream bifurcated. The branch 
to the right—considered then os the main-stream of tho 
Enphratea, but now known as the Ilindivya Canol—ran 
down past Al-Kiifa, and a short distance ^4ow this city 
became lost in tho western part of the great Swamp, 
which has already been spoken of as swallowing up the 
waters of the Tigris. The stream to the left or eastward, 
called the Sura Canal—which, in iu upper reach, follows 
the line of tho modem Enphratea—ran a short course 
and then split up into numerous canals w'hose waters, for 
the most part, flowed out into the Tigris above Wasi^. 
Those canals which did not join the Tigris above that 
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city, joined its waters lower down, for they all drained into 
the northern part of the great Swamj)3. 

The Arabs had inherited from the Persians, their pre¬ 
decessors in Mesopotamia, the system of canalization which 
joined the lower courses of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
making the Sawad—or Alluvial plain to the south of 
Takrit and Al-Anbar—one of the richest countries of the 
East. A glance at the map will show that the system 
adopted was to carry off the surplus waters of the 
Euphrates into the Tigris, for the purpose of irrigating 
the lands between the two rivers. On the other hand, 
the waters of the Tigris wore, for the most part, tapped 
by canals on its further or eastern bank, in order more 
thoroughly to irrigate the lands which lay on the Persian 
border of its stream. The four great irrigation canals of 
the Euphrates were the *lsu, ^rsar, Malik, and Kutha, and 
these four with the Sura Canal (flowing eastward from 
the bifurcation above Al-Kufa) carried off the greater 
part of the waters of the Euphrates to the Tigris. The 
distances separating these canals which Ibn Serapion 
mentions are of great importance, since they enable us to 
fix their positions. Tho main canal of the left bank of 
the Tigris was the great Kajul-Nahrawan channel, dating 
from the days of the Chosroes; but a shorter line also 
existed on the right bank of tho Tigris, formed by tho 
Is^kiyya and tho Dujayl Canals, and this irrigated the 
lands immediately to the north of Baghdad. 

With only a single MS, of the work of Ibn Serapion to 
consult, the reconstitution of the text has been a matter 
of some difficulty. Most of tho place-names, it is true, 
occur again either in the works of the contemporary 
geographers of the third and fourth centuries .i.H., or in 
the later oompilnliona of Yakut and Bakri; but in some 
instances places are mentioned once only in Ibn Serapion 
and by no other geographer, and often tho reading of our 
MS. ia corrupt or uncertain. For plotting out the names on 
my map, I have in most cases btsen able to fix the position 
of the towns along the various streams by a reference 
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to the dUtancea given in the Road-books of Kudamn 
and other aathoritics, taking as fixed points the places 
therein mentioned which still exist. In the three sections 
describing the city of Baghdad, great help has been derived 
from the work written by Al-Khatlb on the ‘‘History of 
Baghdad,” of which the British Museum possesses three fairly 
correct MSS. Al-KhatTb has often copied Ibn Serapion 
verbatim; and some portions of the work of Al-Khatib 
have been incorporati^ by Yakut, who thus quotes Ibn 
Serapion at second-hand; Abu-l-hida in his geography, 
on the other hand, appears to have copied some of the text 
of Ibn Serapion at first-hand. 

^Yith all these aids, however, a few corrupt passages 
remain over, which I have emended as best I could, and 
those, with minor verbal additions, have been marked bv 
enclosure in square brackets [ ]. The translation has been 
made as literal as possible, but to avoid ambiguity the 
antecedent proper-name has constantly been repeat«Mi in 
place of the pronoun; such additions, however, I have 
marked by enclosure in parentheses ( ). All dates are 
given in years of the Hijra; the succeeding, and higher, 
figures (in porentheses) represent the corresponding dates 
AD. I hove translated the term Fnrsdkh by “league,” 
with which measure it practically corresponds; for along 
roads, and counting the winding course of the rivers, three 
miles as the crow flies is above, rather than below, the fair 
estimate of the Fandkh. The Arab mile (»#!/), the one 
Used by Ibn Serapion, is equivalent to our nautical mile 
or knot—that is to say, about one English aUtute mile and 
a quarter. It most bo remembered, bowovor, that distances 
in those .early days were not measured, but only estimated 
by time, being counted as so many FanAkh* (the l^gue. 
or Hour), or so many Marhala* (the Hay’s march); hence 
the Arab mile may, as a rule, be taken as roughly the 
equivalent of our mile. On the Map nineteen FanAkh$, 
or fifty-seven Arab miles, go to the degree of latitude. 

I have divided up the text (and the translation) into 
sections, for convenience in adding the notes. These last 
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have bcca made aa succinct as was compatible with giving 
traaslations of short passages from contemporary geo¬ 
graphers, whose descriptions enable us to hx distances and 
positions. 

The text of Ibn Serapion, which I now publish, occupies 
a little over eleven leaves (22 pages) of the MS., which 
contains in all 68 leaves of a folio-sized volume, written 
in a clear hand, and dated a.h. 709 (1309). The 
beginning of the volume contains a description of the 
various seas, islands, lakes, and mountains of the world, 
after which come the rivers. Following on the notice of 
the Euphrates and Tigris (now published) is a page 
devoted to a minute description of the course of the Jfile, 
and this contains some curious information. The volume 
closes with an enumeration of various springs and minor 
streams. The whole of this volume by Ibn Serapion would, 
I believe, be well worth translating and editing. Ap¬ 
parently, however, in our present MS. we only possess a 
portion of the entire work, for Ibn Serapion refers to a 
chapter “On tho Roods and Ways” (see Section Xl\.), 
which is nowhere to be found in tho volume in the 
British Museum. 

In conclusion I add a list of the authorities quoted in 
my notes, with a sufficient bibliography to enable my 
riders to identify tho editions of the texts from which 
my translations have been made. 


Ibo KttUybs, wrote about a.*. 250 (864). Edited hj WuataifeU, 1860. 
Ibo KhunlAdbih, a-S. 250 (864). Edited by D« Otwja. Bibliotheca 
Gto)traphonun Anbiconim. toI. 

BiUdhttrf, A.B. 265 (860). Edited by De Ooeje, 1866. 

KudAuu, A.B. 266 (880). Bibl. Oeop. Arab. rot. tri. 

Ya'hAbi, A.B. 278 (891). Utm. rot. tO. 

Ibo Rnsta, A.B. 290 (903). Idm. rol. rii. . 

Maa‘6iil, a.b. 332 (943). Edited by BarbifT de MeyoanL Mae rol*. 

1877.—TmM, by the aame Anthor, is BibL Gtogr. Arab. 

Tol. Tiii. 

Iftakhri. wrote aboot a.b. 340 (061). Bibl. Oeogr. Arab. toL I. 

Ibn Hawkal, a-B. 387 (978). Jdtm. rol. B. 

Mnhaddaai. A.B. 376 (986). Jdtm. rol. UL . . « lafii 

NMir-i-Khnanw, a.b. 438 (1047). Edited is Pemaa by C. Scbeiar, 1881. 
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DESCBIPTION OP MESOPOTAMU ASO BAGHDAD. 


Al'KluL^b, intvt« utmut a-v. ASQ (IQ&fl}. Time MSS'. 'Of tiie Binttry af 
3t»fhili4 exiri in the Bdiuli Mtt*cuiii tuitkr tli«! nmalwci Or. 
1607, lAOft, uul AiL It Bi to the foUoe of tbe Amt af tfaesc 

copi«t that mj rcfiHTtiMe &re mede. Tbere U nUo ctn excrlLad 
MS. at the SWiatAi^ XntunuU in Pajia, Sio. 3119 of the bcir 
Cotalogoa, Afid tHit I lure cidkted. 

Bohri, wrote in A..11. 686 (1190}. Edited bj Wiuteniftild. 18?6. 

wrote in a.k. 629 (1236). Edited bjr WuildifDld. Sii irok. 1,873. 

Epitome of iLe tiuae, called the Jfannid. WriUeo aboBt A^lf. *00 (1300}. 
Eilikd br JajiiboU. Sil rok. 1849. 

T UtiumbTf l, wTota ahout a.a. 700 (1300). Edihd bv Mchmi, I860. 

Fakliri. of abaat tlm wuae date. £dit<^ hy Ahlwa^t, IbOO. 

Ahn-l-Fida. wrote A.it. 721 (1321}. Edited bj K^nsud, 1840. 
Ihn'il-AibTr. Chroiucte, J^ted bj C. J. TM[nb<«rg. Faerteett tdk, 
1870. 

Z. D, M. G. rciferi to the Jannwl of thn Geniwi Grieetal Sociely. 

JdDca (Commander J. F* Jaaea, Ttidiniii |iapem in the vf 

tA* JJtmhay Gara^mmt. Xo. iHii. Now Series, 184*.^ 

Eitler. Dit ^riturndt^ The rplttnoa rebdii^ to MTatem Aaia of iho 
acrond e£.tiDn. Berlin. 1844. 

The Maps I bare bihI ai« Uiaee of Eiepeitr nninelj 7Wii«<»a 

r£*r|diw Gfroaiaa. Six fmdilw. Berihi.—Aral the Jtminm/ftdfr 
dtr iM^r^fauf fwa BaiCyAw. Fublufaed in the .SrirarAr. Ar (Tea. 
Jmr A'rdAMNdt. ToL avol, 

An aoanjiaotu Ara.hie MS. in the JiiilioiAiqM* IfatioMtc of a werh oa 
Oeojrmphjr, written fortbi" Hairalanhl pritiee So^-tid-Dawla, who 
died In a.k. 940 (907>t peme carieui Batiro mapi. which hero 
occarionallj been of me U> me in Orittg the poritioD of towna, 
Tlui MS. bean the tnmber 2214 in tba new CatHle^a. 
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ARATilO TEXT, 

J J UjCiJ . • 

IfJ ^ J J iiJ ^ (*-^ J>=' ^ 

J> £r^ J’^. f ^ 

}y_y^ J*i V J 

jL L<^j^ jAj ^ 4 ^j-lj^j^y ^ J*^ 

^ f" ^ 

LU^ Jw€ Jl J ti-j/j J l^w j J 

j U-Lil^ j 1 *^ 3 ' j A^jUJl Jl ^ V 

j Jj^_ki j 3 3 J ^y J ^ 

Jl ^ ^ *4tUj ^j -TL-1^ JM 3 

^ ^ l^j ^ 

3 *4^'^ J 5J^ i j 3 

i ^ k-» 1 j J 1 J J Jf^ 3 iL^ Wl J 

j 3jij¥3 J^J^- 

“ Jjt ,iij^ ^ '-r^- ^ ) J^^/i-^ 

j ^_Xlly,^ jU ^ i-SCjllJI k,*J |_jl] j j 

1 Jis, Jhinl Iwii of r ao K Tbo EotoM immrAl refci* to tha Scctioa of tha 
TraSJilatitilu 

* of tba MS, Dayi- Koimi oml nmnJiiilw «* bwi 1« to prwwb 

Hart if A^oL Tho finl »iw>J® ^ »«i> gomsraUj ipeU iii j|0, 

* M^. oithiatt paints 
j Vi n ft. 
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jU IfiH* ^ 

♦ JUj *li( 'Li ^ ^ AW 

^ ij- <^ 1^1 ^J\ -j 3 j 1 ijjA^ [ll,J 

j*j *1 cJL^ t_fU J(j« J;|!lf Oi^ J^ ^ 

y*j ^ ^H^_x j *Jj^ V"ij g li i ■ # ^3^*^ 

^ j u-' e;?4^ ^j 

^ ^ a;jJ l ^ Aijjuj 

J Ji JF*J ^ ^ LiLiy^ XijJl AA«^ Jmj jJ 

jUi J^ LL« s [^y > W’ J 

W ^ji}=rjT^ y ^ j}^ ^ *J 

jr^ ^ Jl j*" f ^LU^ j l^jll Jl ^ ^ Aij 

W' j ^ j *^^v 

J jV' i ijeJ ^ ^ y LU* AJjCl 

(W jX iU a}^ ^ A« Lwb^iU 

jy" J’ liu Jj J Jjt *3^ LejUI ^ 

j ^ ii# jj^\ rs 

S-^* tiT* 4 .-< 3 U , 31 XjjLiJl 4 >^JJ 

* 

c.-?*=^' Uli [IIL] 

J 4-* J CLJ^Jl J 

* *i^j^ U ijjl, aL^J 


' MS. Isere Ud IdoT 

' MS. io ettur pni* ^pdji tW« Hut S«'ld n>ti«i, 


o 
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J*lr AXS 4ij|^ iJi 

SL^ 1^ t. ^ j j^ ^ 

* cJ'W * JU JjS? 


Ig^ * >* I * j^ J dl jLiJ jnSJ } 

L \ , h ^ ^ 3 


3 ^kj cT^ ^ c.-^ ^k 

w AJalu* j;ji 4^11^1 o Sr^ ^ 


o j*j^ \Jr^ j^ ^ J^ 

^Jw* Ji-)^ J J*ij^ ■ 




i\J\ 






• t^Ls^l ij JJiJ A^y^ 

jy (iir‘^ cT* ^ J 

J 4^^ j Jl^ Jij LL:LiiL;> 

Ujwl-yljf' 

J l-V^ "ly** f*J^ ti 


I NS, u^. 

* AdtM- 

* NS, jyl, W&w with iliMtntual poiirti, 

* NS. ^1, 

* Wiibiwt pfliniii Iwlttw pointi fiTnn. 

< F-3JJa- 

t Whluitlt painUt ls*J&w pdiJlti ^WB* 
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j¥ Sj jjlij Li/1 AJt ■_ - ^ 

*>ij ^ liAi Jjl j A*/ lu Is^ou j Jj-llT jtJl 

J 5 J W je ^ 

^:r* Luly-iJI 3 J j 

y/-* c^ir^ ^ J^yr' Mi^ 3 

uphW i; JUj 

ti-jA.« y,iif o J^} J wfAjj- L^ je 4 j * 

4^U:1 d lijJ] J_L^1 ^1^1 J 


w: ^ 

JLj A»-j J 

^ ^,^1 L^Ar* ^ J*U 

'J t-»r* cT* cCM^ wi(' U»4r<l' Ji '} "^IP' ispS 

^l_Jl J jyjl a.-rr^> J^, 

P ur'j jW J' ij^' ^ ^j=t:J 

y> M ■r-^ U-W,-^' J > >» ttiWar 



J' jJLs .^lit, lja. 1 j 


‘^LJI 

k^Wi L--_i^ iijljiJl ^ i W*^y ij’-*i j 

^ tr* *^j'j'pr^* J!" J^5 Lil i^'-v^' uf« J 

•:.- 'i 3 ijJ’ 1=-} i/,Ut 


• '^jV I-W |J,1 


‘ MS. <^LkjJ5, 

‘ WS- 

* P. aa K 

* MS, L> 
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• 1^ A;aJb-i Jlijli 0.jJ^l 

4^ l^-* J»,*^-i*j ^^<-=-Sl [I^J 

^ J^l je f“' '-r^. ^ ^ 

i.-^ j )j^ cJ>*^ y^ ^ '-^ sir* 

^ Jr=r c--^ ‘ii^i-1^ aJ J^ > Mi^ 

♦ ^J-Jju 1^1—jj l;Liiu4hi^ j 

Jr^ uT* j (r*j ^ J'-H^ Ji-j' jtH '-r^ J 

^ ^* j y^ E^ Jr*yiy* 

• AJjtil^ 

Jr^ uT ^y^ ^P^j¥ ^ J^L> J' J 

• 1^ J 

j=^. uT* ^y^ ^ JW yr^- ^r-^: J 

* ^ 'y=(; 

4^ k:;?^ Jr=r ^ *^y^ J ^r-=£y 

uU=C * L^l-‘ SIT* t/ Jy^ j 

W-—aj < r^ ^ ■<^ 

jM isJULp aLi jfiil ^^l-^ iJ''*^j iJj^jtP^y^ liT* *^-r^'^ 

• J^!siijl 1^ *‘-r'^ ^ 4^ j«j 


i ^S. '"i^ - bat Iwlov «i^aD XTIII. irith tlur Uliclfi. 
> IfS, jM^. S^ nt^ t*» the tnnwlitkiii, 

* MS. wiLbnat ^ial*, Itd^nr pciqM- 

* h\ aJ *. 

* MS. ^y 

* MS. iit objo pla« j;j;^l| Milter 
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-j 






Uj\ 


1 : 





Xd^'. 


ur 





* '-r'^ 4 ^!j s^jAfli jliJ y ^ 

* iL^-J ^ j D''J 

jfi ^\ A^l AjJtj J-*^ 

^ tjf ^yi ^ t_^"^ j 

^ J^dJr<j JU^iTj 

i:;^^ c^ i^j*i f 

W^ c^H ^ j L^-L U j ^Ujl=j j 


* jljJu j 

o►^:' Jj^ Ls*^ ^ J^i ^ Lii ju* *J-«iej 

u^j J u,A y juj ^yxj jl£j j 

^ j^l j ,^’^1 

v/^ j *rr’^- n tJljUr jM J 

J -V-M' yAJ p* iM Uj y ,.0 

V^ uT^ ^ . Uiii lJ\^ 

4-^b ^>- J>i ^Ll^ ^ J ^ J 


t MS. tHB Md bebtr k 1^. S» note to tl» traiiiUlion. 

* MS. 

* MS. S^l. 

* E. a^ b* 

» MS. \,jj^. 
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A j,te j.] j 

ijW,At j ^U^ 3 l 

j^isis A.J * jf 4c\j /*i ^ 

uJLja J t^T* *jr^ 

^ t |_^iiJL*Si ijs^ 

iJa^\J-'^j*i pj sJ^ UiLuJl 

-i - I ■ ' 

« ^ AUAi^ 

iillJ U^ Ji-al j^j~e je ^ ^ ^ (-U^i 

j ’Wj'iJ ^ J* J jf"!/ 

l^ Amm3-4 j J 3 3 J 


^W\ ^ j^V Jj* i 

ju i»y Jx*-\ ^ a! iJ*=®C J 

3 j^ *^3 ‘-r^^ 

^ ife J ^ lj-^3 ^^1;’" 3 

^5/^ AXLij ^ JU-^l 4_L»-4 ^>i Aj^i^ J 


Ji ^ JLi\ *aJ,^ [^] ^ ^J*=K3 

J aJ^ _5 Li>^^ 3 3^J A-^ (_SlL*lli 

c^ J ^ J^V j^'b' uT* ^ t/^ 


I Added fwm Til^t IT. U% M B. 

* MS. M>>. Cf. Jifor^ 1, 36a. 

a F, 3» ft. 

* MS. JU ^ 4t'i* 

* MS. JLU. 
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7*i J 

• o' irV 

j,\^ U'Li [Vi.] 


^ .“ I 


^Uj j ^ 


J* J L,V' ) tt'-' 




j\^} j ^ 

^4X« j*± j j i:.^ j ^jij™* \/^ 

v** J Jr* li;?^ 

Jji 4ljl 

^ ^ JLA J1 di£A* j_* 

a 1 Jlfij jfi ^Uj& J-^^ ^ ypj 

ijlsil ill Jlij A*-l=^ JjiaiJ lia Aiji ,^_j1j=j Ji-i^l ^ 

3 j i —^^ 1/^ 3 

j*L3 Jj^ W 

^1^ j Ijy^ • J^y*i3 

^ u* y yy ^ A,^ j ^---- * 

Lijj^l CT* ^ J liiyjl i^lj ^jJl J, t_^v^ 

^ *U*iy' ^ J^ Ji-+^\ ly;-J yJ ^ J U jlyrf J 

ji*-i yi^ 1 j 3 

I MS.y^. 

“ MS^ U-^y. 

*r.Hh. 

* MS. belov Kitb p rttiiitji 

* U». 

* MS. tr^l btlitv iritli podoti. 
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^J' r* cT* ^ tf*!/ ^ 

♦ vl itjkJ! ^ 

ij^\ i5/-al^ x^\^> i;kj [f^ j^U- UU 

4«JUa <J-« ^JcJ j jAJ J ^ ci^ j ^ 

• fj>^ j ^yjJ\ 

jAj *tr'-*V ^r* ^ «J^ 3 

AJkJ Jc« JJLi^ * 0 ^ o ‘-T^^ ) 

J^kJ J^L* J J-il\ iiJjL« 3 

J ^jij jA^ i^jkiSI J^\ jj\s^ ^jli l^ JUr 

ZJUJ^ a;^ J,4J' ^ J^. t-ir- J' 

*h,c jk aI.^ j cIt^C 5 aI^j 

uJliJb ^ iiArJ A-^y^ j¥ «-ik» 

• c/* aI:^J ij *-7'^ ^ lH^ 

^ 'l? 3 > cT" cW’^ M'^ 

If^ ^ ;rlr^‘-'' ‘-^ i 

# JU;AjJ\ *11 J 

ILr^j J\ ^ J^> c*^ 

^ ^ ^ J^ J> ^ JriT aJ^ 

• J5 air 3 ^ ^ 

Jf^ j cT* ^ J^- > 3 

» MS. wJUU. 

» F.34*, 

* MS. 

• MS. ^U. 


j.a.A.>. l&M. 


5 
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S A-—3^ ^ U s/^ > Jr^ 

^Jj\ ^ ^ j] JIh> Mil W' J 

^Ul J ^1 J A^ 5 

■jU Jjir ^ ^ l&J^l Jj^i 

4_^Ik'^ j J J^ l}^ il^o S Ar-** J^ 

* 

J J '‘-r^ 

# j^Jl ^ I aJ ji ^ AiJ- pi 

yP ^ '-r^ j 

j ij^^ d jj?C; ^ W crf*!^ 

* d 

i ^ ’Da^/-»^ *^l^ '-r^ J 

• ^ \<Jij j*=.? "/«[Vino 

cT* ^ J^i> er* 

^p4J j I A^ J tsLr^ .,;?**4 

1 M'So. jj W* or i| tb, vitboni poioti, 

> UUi. 

> US.^^.p 

« F^asb, 

* MS. 

* MSpk^ 

^ MB* 

* MS. 
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j iJjJlj tf5^ ^j- J 4—JUa 

• ^ -U jJA 5i^j iS >-' ■■ ijJbll J ^lill 

iJjl ^ jJjljLiJIi Laj^ l3*^^ 

JtJl *11 \ JU 4^jU?1 jjJ 

j^bll ^ wiU>4Jj: j 

wJLa JuUj iA**i*^^ ^ '^JU 

J *tfy aia j^USl pi ijtt& Lji 

J J W J^ \/ iLai# 

J.^31 J 

J1 pj J1 p^ ^ pi ^ 

^ ■ •^*>* ^Jsi j*i ^ J 

‘bJ^iU Ji-l J 4 .^ J #oU 

« i,^\.xll 

Jl»-!j 1(1^ Cl^-] 


< MS. btilD* u CMTCCtcd. 

» F. 36*. 

* Below wTiUen 

> MS. 

* MS. V, 

1 MS. jm^Wt yijLr 1» its 3r#B>A. p. W Vijy. 

* MS. lii^U* 
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/*i i V' J J 

^ A ■■ - ^ j 11 i]t? 4^ j j ^ 

^ j Ai*l jjl 4 j JUj sinlLiil j j^b^li A^ ^ Jj—*1 ^jf^j*-i£3l 


^ ^ y»^ j Wk-^ 5 * j J^' 

jW*^ 

JjlfLilli ^iy*j >—^'^ ij^ 

* if’-^ ‘Jr- 

J-*^ J 'jJ 3 iiT^ j4i L^Li^lf ^ JUj ^ iJ«C j 


* Jr^ u^Ji ijwiyi Ji-l 
j-»' Ji-1 iJjl J'-H> ^ i><j 

♦ Aikj jliii JL..1 iL^j J j j 1^5^ j*i 

^A,« ij |J*a^ J 

j^\^* a 5 U j la^l ^ J j ^3!jia-l^ J 

f- l/^ ^!? li^' uV /H ^ 

^ UjI 111.. J*<j • Zs^! J j 

^7^ ^;:r^ ij^ *j Jl% 

J^'> 

jT^ } jU,\ t_-^ ^ J jtj 

Lil Ai^ j j ^j lirr^y" 


* M3. 

’ F, M t. 
^ MS. 4;. 
' Adiled. 
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j ^ iiAiAiil ^ ijy ibfJjiJ;/ 

H- * 

< ^ '- - _■ j ^ j •- - <lL«1^1 jj IfJl ijLsal 

* lp«^li 

^ ^SUil hJ^i^ UU [XJ 
«J I—^ *f U JjU 

i^r* j^ ^ 4^ * j 

(iT* Jj'J 4-Jjfy*^^ ^1 ^y 

£/^ J V;^ Jj* 

l.<^J J 4^ J 3 

CT* J-S—1^ a1^,> O <>- ^ " ~. > J ,_? 

^ ^ ’ 4_£Ia& j . ' t jj *lr*3^ ^M»*Ai aJ 

J jUji L^Li )^ ) Jr ^ 

yiyM i^Ua^A. 

J^ tjlj Jl^ j i_j1jAJI j^ ^JV t:,’-* 
jjtuj ^jliJJl ij i—tiff^ t^Ua AA* 

J' 


» p. sri. 
< M9. 

• MS. 
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J j^pkiJ ki j-w j 

1 Aii; vJU jAsri ^U)Sl ij^ Jl ^ 

kJJllll j, v*j*“ tj j jksiJl tj Ujk^l '-r^ 

J Jdj^^ ^ j 

w jj-j ^AJ ^ k-fUfi A;-* 

^ Aac^ J LJ^/*^^ (V^ 

J iLoL* • i_JLs ^jJj J ^ 

J' f ^j\^] ^1 Z,-^ 

i^U^l Ji^l J *-r^ aJL*^ ci'^ 

j1a« Ji J=L JJ J^l t-jb J1 ^ ^ 

jr* 

J' J J ^ J 

^ *^^1 ^ ZJ^A 

^cr^r* J' kjJliji J 

*-V^' ‘--jtj 

* ^J!^' ZJjfj *i V_-Jj J 

» MS. l5 p3k« hf m lijM til# MSS. of Aj-Elwntb W# tli, 

folloifiiig: ^MJ^ J' ^ (iJI mV Jl *1- :/ij-t> 

> MS. lunudbtlMT.^ 

* MS. ^SU. 

‘ F. !>, 

' MS, Oi^L 
■ MS. tAJL 

^ MS. Al.Kluta>,jrt^, 
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J ijjl ipj^ ^J^j^.jir^ Jr^ 

^ HrW' ^ cT* t>»C 3 

3 * J^Aiu 1^ '*T'~^ ^ 

^ ^ cT* jr' ^ J^> 

<wh.» 3£ ijjJI jf ij ji liiil'^^ 3 

^ ■'—il^ *.i1i 

jiL^ ijuiyi jui uu ^ jastj 

iJrj^ 3 l~ *Ii^L**iJll jrf^ ^ 

<_..jUim11 ^ Ja=cZ 3 /j . rfUr.U t_jij ^ a 1^3 ^ J 

^ jji 41^1 k/J^' ^ ^ J^i 

1^1 X—U-ili\ ^jIj yjr* IlJ*M 

J>^ 

tS lil^pi Jj-AJ pj iJ_CU 
^ ,/^ ^ I 

j^aJI l/ ^ t:r* j*=< J 

^Lpt JU 3 t^UJ^ ^1^1 

• ^\ »li. ^\ tfLjl \j\ 3 

L MS, ghWtp^U^IaeTniT. 

' F, 3 S t 

* Tia MS, fiiT^ in crrur Jaitl^. 
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jy cT* ^ [XL] 

C’S'W y ^ kj 

j^jkij |J.:A>*>j j y 

J C?iW' ij' ^ iJaJ ^\ 

iJo:^\ ^ AA jr . i j^ ^\ j^i ^ ^IJtaii 

^ ji***i. ^ ^ - •»' ^ 

jV cT* * J*^ ^ cT* } 

^U\ ^.X« J^ jySj ^ ir^ CT^ 

jAj |ki i^jo^ aJlc S^V W-t 

<—»/► fr^ j 'jjJkJ! 

U.^, j^kJ uJLi A-Lc ^ cjb J' ^ ^ i;kJI j^La 

j'J aI^J vi i--^ j jk*^ 1*1 A^JJ k-*^ J ^ ^ 

•y?-d Jr^ c^lkll ^jt\ ^ jU-1 

Ul;l5 j=c *V1 a1 JUj jjc^< ^ ^ 

cT* •-^ ^r^. j u^. -JJ 

jir^\ J^l Ji-1 Al^l kU/ aI JUj^ ^ ^ j>*Cj 

• MS. 

• MS. 

• MS. i>j. 

« M.S. 4lJl. 

• MS. jjrf.. 

• MS. 

t MS. AeJ^. 

• P. iS U 

• MS. 

»• M8.it^. 
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d ^jisj j ^ ^ ijr^ 

bU ^,-jbj ^ ^ UF;S A-JU^ ^jLc ^ 4-^ ^ 
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TEAXSLATION. 

[SECTIOJf I.] 

Aococnt op TiiK River Tigris fsoji its Sourcr to m 

WoirrH. 

I. 

Now no of t!io Tigris is at a apriug iu longitada 

64“ 40',i|cr 65“, or aaother 3S^ 5", aad ia latitude 

38“ 30',/ Passing to loQgitudo 64'^ 46% and ktitado 37^ 45", 
with tuuntaiua to aithor aida, it dows od ovea with the 
moant^aB to [gqgitado 68’' 5' and btituds 38® 5'^, going 
by the city of Amid, which Jim upon tho atraam,^ Thence 
it passes On to JflxTra*Ibn-‘Oinar, samjuading the same, 
so that the city ia as aa island in tho midst of the stream, 
^ Thonco it passes to the city of BiLlad, which lioa on it* 
/ bank; and theocc to the city of Al-Maw$ii (Mosul), likewise 
on the liver aide. Then it peases by the following AU 
IladTtha, As-Sinn, As-Siidaknniyyu, Jabillii, and Takrit, 
Ne;st it comes to the city of Surrasman-im (Samarm}/ 
which lies on its bank. After this it passe* the following; 
Al-Kadislya,^ AUAjamo, Ab'Alth* Al'^LLajJra,* AS'S^wainP, 
‘Ukbardt Aw'una, Bufrii/Baziigha, Al-Bnmdati, Al-Muznifa, 
Kutnibbul, ^lBh'Shaminiisi}'ya, and next divides tho City of 
Fooce (Baghdad)^ which lies across iho river on. oiLher bonk. 
After this it runs on to Kolwadh^ and neat to the city of 
AU3fBdilLn/ passing through the midst of the same, which 
lice across on either bank of the atreaoi. After this it dows 
by the following : As-Sib,''^ Dayr*al-*Akijl, As-^riya, Dayr 
Kunna, UumilnTya, Jarjoray,* An-Nu'miniyya, JabbuL, 
Nahr Sdbus, Fam^aS'^ilh, and thnneo it roacbea Wnsil,*'’ 
puissiiig tbrodgb tho midst of the town, which lies across 
the atreeui and on either bank. From hero it passes nn 
to the following: Ar-Ru^fa,^' Nahr iJiin, Al*Furiith, JlaiT- 
al-^17ii]mal, Al-Hawanlt^ and then in longitude 78^ 5' and 
latitude 32® '5' it dows out, at Al-Katr, into the head of 
the Swamps, and this same place is in the midst of tbom. 

Further on, if it please Allah Almighty, I will give an 
L£^. 9 
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account of these Swamps, and a description of the same, 
and of the streams which fall into them and which flow 
out of them, but this will be after concluding the subject 
of the Euphrates, and of the streams lying between it and 
the Tigris. 


‘ The Arabs call the Tigris Dyla (without the article), 
and under this name (with certain modifica^ons of 
pronunciation) the river has been known in ill ages. 
In the Jewish Targums the word occurs under the 
form Diglath, which corresponds with the latter part 
of JTuidfkei, the name under which the Tigris is 
mentioned in Genesis ii. 14. 

Amid, the Roman Amida, is the capiul of the 
province of Diyar Bakr. The toVn is now more 
generally known by the name of the province, Divar 
Bakr, which means ** the habitations of the Bakr,'**an 
Arab tribe who had already settled here in Sassanian 
tim^ Yakut (L 66) says that Amid was a very 
ancient city, on a height, being built of black stone, 
from which f«t^doabtl«. it, modern aaoio of Karo 
(or Black) Amid u derived. 

Jaarra.Ibn.‘Omar, “the island of the son of Omar,” 
town. According to Yakut 

Tk ‘ “ ®®rtain Al-Hasan 

Ibn- Omar of the Taghlib tribe, who founded thU 
place, taking a wife from among the women of 
the country. The city has the Tigris going round 
It in a semicircle on the one side, and on the 
other side a ditch has been dug and filled with 
water, so that the town stands on an island. 

Balod wo. the 6r«t lUge. uid wron le.,fu„ „orth 
of MqtoI, ,Dd tboreforo at the place near marked 

Amid and the one running weat to Sinjar forkll 
(Koctoma, p. 2U). According to Yakul (I. 7 m 
the name eraa often written BalaU and it L - a 

the ..of the ancient Ber.iantow^'r/sthS 
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Al-^Iawnl (Mosul) became the capital of Upper 
Mesopotamia under the Omayrads; and ifararan II., 
the lust Caliph of this dynasty, rebuilt the town 
and surrounded it with walls. According to Yakut 
(IV. t>82) the ancient Persian name of Mosul was 
^awardashir or Bawardoshlr, and opposite, across 
the river, were the ruins of Nineveh. 

Between Mosul and Baghdad the high road lay along the 
eastern side of the Tigris, and it did not therefore poss 
through Takrit, which stood on the western bank. The 
distances are given by Kudama (p. 214) and others. 

Al-Had?tha, “the New Town,** stood at the junction 
of the Upper, or Greater Zab, with the Tigris. The 
city was restored by the lost Oranyyad, Marwan II.; 
and according to Yakut (II. 222) it was in Persian 
times also known as Nawkird, or “ New City.** 

As-Sinn lay on the Tigris, according to the 
Tanhih (p. 53), one mile below the junction of the 
Ix>wer or Lesser 21ah, It is, however, described by 
3fukadda.<ti (p. 123) as having the latter river on its 
eastern side. According to Yakut (III. 169) there 
were many Christian Churches here. The positions 
of Al-Usditha and As-Sinn are 6xcd respectively 
by the two rivers Zab, but no trace of either 
appears on the modem maps. 

As-Sudakaniyya was a stage on the high road, 
10 leagues south of As-Sinn, and 14 north of 
Saramra. Jabilta lay five leagues south of As- 
Sudakaniyya. Both of these towns have disappeared 
from the map, but by the distances in Kudama 
(p. 214) Jabilta roust have been situated not far 
from, and nearly opposite to, Takrit. llie name 
of Jabilta (or Jabulta), from the lack of diacritical 
points in the MS., has often been incorrectly read 
ITabulta (c.y. Mukaddosi p. 135, but e/. Ibn 
Khurdadbih p. 93, note /r); the initial j is, how¬ 
ever, very clearly pointed in the MS. of Ibn 
Senipion. Jabilta is further a mint city, but the 
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QftiQe DO. tbt coin-die mirortiiiuitely likewise 
engravod without poluti^ The town is not ^ven 
in the Geographical Dictionaries of Yikul or Bakri, 
where its podtion in the alphabetical list would have 
settled the qucstioD of the mitial j or A; but under 
llie form GfhhiUa the ploco is repeatedly mentioned 
in the Synao Chronicle of Thomas of Marga (see 
Thr Boo^ &/ OorerMora^ E, A. W, Budge, II. 290), 
and this eondnns the reoding of Ibn Sempion. 

TakrTt, with its strong castle, stcmds on the western 
bank of the Tigris. According tg Yakut (1. SOl) the 
town dated from Persimi days, having been founded 
by King Subur (Sapor), son of Arduahir. It received 
its name froni Takrit, daughter of lYail, ancestor 
of the Arab tribe of that name. 

^ Samarnl, sometimes written SnmTrn, was an ancient 
Persian town, the name of whioh the Caliph Al- 
Mu'taaim changed, for the sake of good augury, into 
Surra-man-ran, moaning "Who sees it, rejoices.” 
Samar Hi, during more than half a century, was made 
the capital of the Caliphate, dating from A.iL 221 
(836J, when Al-Mu^tapni betook himself thither witb 
his court and body-guard; and Baghdad only re¬ 
gained its former pre-eminence in aji. 279 (892)* 
on the accession of AUMu'tadid^ Ya*kiibi (ppn 2&5“ 
268), writing about the year 278 (891), bos left a 
long and detailed account of Samarrn, and of the 
Tarions palaces wbicb adorned it. The city proper 
stood on the eastern bank of the Tigris, while on tbe 
westeru bank were many of the palaces and pleasure- 
grounds. The houses of the city, on tho left bank 
extended for a distaniie: of soTen leagues along tbo 
rivfip* and fabulous euuu, of wbicb Y%ijt (111. 18) 
gives tbe details, were spent on tbe palaocs. These 
ail fell to rain when the seat of goTcrninent was 
removed back to Baghdad, and Samaim became what 
it had been beforfr—a provincial town ; remamiag, 
however, a place of pilgrimage to tbe Shl'a ilusHms, 
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for here were to bo seen the tombs of two of their 
Imtims, also the llosque with the under^ound 
chamber, from which the promised Mahdi, Al-Kaim, 
is to appear in the fulness of time. 

Al-Kadislya, also on the eastern bank of the Tigris, some 
three leagues below Samarru, still exists. It must 
not be confounded with the place of the same name, 
where the great battle was fought between the Arabs 
and the Persians, which last lay in the plain to the 
westward of the Euphrates, near AUKufn. Al- 
Kndisiya, on the Tigris, is said by Yakut (IV. 9) to 
be famous for its glass works. 

Al-Ajama, meaning the Thicket," is not marked 
on the map, and apparently is not mentioned by any 
other authority. Ibn Serapion later on (Section 
VIII.) states that it lay on or near the Xahrawan 
CanaL 

Al**Alth is still found on the map, and Mukaddiisi 
(p. 123), who, howerer, writes the name without the 
article, speaks of it as a large town l^nng on a canal 
derived from the Tigris. Its wells of sweet water 
were easy of access and its men were handsome. 
Tukiit (HI. 711) notes it as the first place in Al- 
‘Irak on the cast side of the Tigris coming from 
Persia. By the change of bed, however, Al-'Alth 
now lies on the •res/erw bank of the river. From 
below AUKudisTya, and down almost to Baghdad, 
the Tigris in the tenth century a.d. flowed by a 
more westerly course than it does at the present day. 
The old river-bed, with the ruins of ‘Ukbari, Awuna, 
ond Busra, all lying on its eastern bank, is still 
marked on the maps. At the present time, however, 
owing to the change of course, these places stand 
at a oontiderablo distance from the tetsiem bank of 
the Tigris. That tho western course was the one 
fallowed by the river in Ibn Scrapion^s day admits 
of no doubt, for the greot post-road from Baghdad 
to Samarra, and the north, passed up the eastern 
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bank of tho Tififri«, going tbrough Al-Banid,iiii »ntl 
'Ukbard to Al'Kadiuya i fiirthtir^ among other eiirly 
nathontteSf Biladhtirl (p. 249) in the ninth century 
a.d* couples together *trkb<iira! and AUBaradan nfl 
Iring to the cast of the Tigris* and the two to^na 
are so marked in the native map of the Paris MS.* 
a work of the tenth century^ a.d. When the river 
changed over to its present western course* I have 
been unable exactly to ascertain.. As enrly as the 
date of Mas'udi, a.h. 332 (943)* the bod appears to 
have begun to shift, for in hia M^doia <// QoftI 
(I. 223) thi» author refers to the law-auits to which 
this cbaDgiDg of the stream, had given rise, between 
the landowners of the eastern ajid western banka 
immediately above Baghdad. The first clear mention 
of ‘Ukbara m lying (as at the pneaent day) to the 
iresi! of the TigriB is* I believe* given by the anther 
of the (IT. 279)* who wrote abont the year 

1300 A.i>. Thia author, correcting Yakut* remarks 
that both 'Ukbara and Awatiit stood in hia day at 
a considerable distance to the trai of the Tigris* tbut 
being a consequence of the changing of the river 
bed, easticarfft, into the course then known ns A«h- 
Sbu^yto—‘^‘the Uttlo Shott" or IStream. The exact 
data of thia ehsnge* however, he does not give; but 
he adds that the Caliph Al-Mu3lanslr, between 
AhH. 623 ond 640 (1226-1242)* bad dug a cnnal to 
irrigate the lands which the Tigris, by its shifting* 
had left dry—at this epoch* therefore, the change 
must have boen complete^ 

* Keither AUBu^ira, meunmg "the Eucloaure,"^ nor Aa* 
^wdtnl'* " the CclU,” have left any trace of their 
names oii the present maps, and the latter place is 
not apparently mentioned by any other authority’. 
Yakut (IL 292) slates that Al-Harfm was a 
large village on the Dujayl Canal (see Section V.)* 
where cotton stuffia, called Kirbdt, were manu- 
factured for export j and m another pussage (TT^ 
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2do) he Apeakfi of It oa oppoaite to Harb^, 

This loAt place stiU exists ou the westom side of 
the Pujavl Canalt where there ia a lea^'nlhcent 
siuae btidj^e, now partly in miD, built by the lost 
Abbofltd Caliph but one, Al-Mustotieir, la a.h. 
629 (1232). Thifl has been drawn and described, 
end its dedicatory insoription copied, by Cotmuander 
J. F. Jones, (Eecoriitf p. 253). In another 

passage Yakut (I- 178) speaka of AI-HajTm as 
lying near the village of Balad, a place which like 
Harbai still exiaLs. 

The ruins of ^[TkbarS, Awiiaa, and Bubtu, lying one 
close to the other, atiU exist on the left bank of 
the old bed of the Tigris, as has been already 
tneutioned. Yakut (HI. 705 , 1. 305, and T. 651) 
describes those towns us of the Du jay 1 District, 
lying some ten leagues distant froia Baghdad, 
iMLDg very pleasant places surrounded by gnrdeua. 

Bsziighu, Al-Banidau, end Al-Mazrefd, all three, 
ley on tho eastern bank of the Tigris. Ai-Buradan, 
which gave its name to a g^te end bridge ia 
eastern Baghdad (see Section X.), Kudiinia (p. 214), 
gives as the drst stogo on the north road, 
and it was four leagues distant from the capital. 
The existing rain at Bedran doubtless ropresoats 
the older name. Baiiighd bos apparently disappeared 
entirely { according to Yakut (I. 606) it lay ucBr 
Al-ilerrafa and about two leagues from BaghduiL 
Of Al-Maznda the name Is apparently proBorved 
in the district of Mazurfeh, marked oa the map as 
immediately to the north of eastern Baghdad 
According to Yakut (IV. 520) Al-Maarafa was a 
largo village lying three leagues above the city. 

Kfltrabbnl was the name of the district on the 
western bank of the Tigris, and up-streara, lying 
between Baghdad and 'CTkhaita (Yakut IV* 133). On 
the CM tern bunk* uisd up-stream, by Asb-Sharnma* 
Sivy a, meaning **The Deaeonry,^* the nortbemmoat 
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auborb of eastern Bagbd^, wbicb gave its name to 
the gate opening m this directiDn (see Section X.}. 
Salvadha waa the outlying suburb on this snmn 
eoBtern bank, but down-atrenun Kudumai (p. 193) 
gives it oa two leagues below Baghdad and five 
aboTO Al-ModuiDb In tbe present tnapa its site is 
marked by the Tillage gf Ggnira^ 

' Al-Madain^ meaniog " tbe Citioa./’ a plural form of 
tbe word MiifiifMt was tbe nemo by which the 
Arabs called the remainB of the twin cities of 
Ctesipbon and Selcuoia. Ya'kubl (p. 321) at the 
cloee of the ninth century a,1>, describe# three 
towns OS standing on the eastern bank among the 
ruins of Cteaiphon. Of these one waai AUModTua 
al-'Atiko, " the Old Town ** (which also eccura os 
a mint city), wbera was to be seen “the lYhite 
Palace^' of the Chosrocs, and here was the Great 
Meeque. Ono milo south of this ky the town of 
Asbdnbur, with the great Arch of the Choerocs 
(atiil standing at the present day) and the equal of 
which there wmi none in ell Persia for height, 
seeing thot its summit was 80 ells above the ground. 
Adjoining thew two towns lay Ar-Rumiyya, built 
by the Greeks when they oouquered Persia, and 
hero the Caliph Al-Man;ur took up his abode for 
some moatbfl of hia reign* These three cities on 
(he eastern bank eoveted ground measuring two 
miles from end to end. Tbe towns on the western 
bonk (the ancient Sekuek) were Bahurastr, and a 
ifiogue to the south of thin, 6ubat Thu Rnsta 
(p. 186) speaks of a dre-tomple as existing ou this 
western aide, which* in Sassaniun days, Imd been 
endowed with the revenue of half the land-tax of 
Furs. 

* As-Sib, sumamed for distinction Sib of the Bani 
Kumu, was a pW noted for its olive trees (Ibn 
Buata, p. 18C). It was the site of the battle 
whem, in a.h* 262 (876), Yt^kiib the Suffarfd was 
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by the t™p§ o£ the Calipb Al-Mu^tamid, 
Aa-Sib is not marked on the map», but flequrding 
to Eudama (p. li>3) it laj sevea leagues below 
Al'Mnd5in» 

Dayr-al-^lkiil, “ the Convent of the {river) Loop/^ 
b still marked on the map, and the name is 
descriptive of the Tigris cotime at ihia point' 
TSkSt (It 676), writlng^ m the thirl eenth century 
A*n.» states that in his day the Convmit, which 
originally had lain on the river bank,, then stood 
solitary in the middle of the plain> a mile distant 
from the water'^s edge, by reasaii of the shifting of 
the Tigris bed. In former days n populous town 
hod (he says) stood there, with good markets, hut 
this had faVlon to ruin with the decay of the 
District of Ad^Jfahrawan. Ibn ilusta (p. lS'6)t In 
the bogiuning of the tenth ceutuiy alludes to 
the Great Mosque here, and says that ocross the 
Tigris at this point were set toll-barriers, such ns 
will bo described below (ace under Hawanit, note 
ll), and tbnt this Wfls a Station for the OlBcifils 
for Trarellers and Oustoms, 

As-&irtyo is described by Ynkut (IL 6S7, and 
IIL 362) as a Binall town overhanging the Tigris, 
and of which in his day (thirteenth century ajj.) 
nothing but Ihe walls ond souio rtiln. reiuomcd 
Standings It lay over against Duyr Kutini, which 
last sto^ near Dnyr-al-^Akiil, 

For Dayr Kuonn (more nsnally epclt Dayr 
Kunna). otherwise called the Convent of Sfarmarl 
as'Sftlikh, "the Impotent," Yakut (IL 607) quotes 
the description left by Ajh-Shiibushth 'vko died 
a,h, 308 (9!)0), The Convent lay Bixteen leagues 
down streiifo from Unghdad, on the eastern bank, 
and stood at Ibe distanco of a mile from the river. 
Ash-Shabushtr desert bea it as a huge nionfl&tory% 
surrounded by a ^tgh, solidly-huilt, wall, so bs to 
bo impregnable and almnat like a fortress. Within 
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thU wall there were a hundred cella for the monks, 
and the right to a cell was only to be bought for 
a price ranging from 200 to 1000 Dinars (i.‘100 to 
£500). Surrounding each cell lay a garden, irrigated 
by a small canal, tvery garden was planted with 
fruit trees, the crop of which brought in yearly a 
sum of from 60 to 200 Dinars (£25 to £100). 
Neither As-^fiya nor Dayr Kunnu bare apparently 
left any trace on the map j but judging from the 
description of Yakut—who says that Dayr-al-‘Akul 
lay fifteen leagues from Daghdad, that “near it” 
and sixteen leagues from Baghdad lay Dayr Kunna, 
this last standing a mile distant from the Tigris, 
on whose bank was As-Saflyu—it seems probable 
that Dayr Kunnii and As-I^fiya occupied a position 
on the eastern bank about h^way between Dayr- 
al-'Akul and Humaniya. In accordance with these 
data I have changed the order of names in the 
Arabic text, placing Dayr Kunim and Humaniya 
qftrr, instead of be/ort^ Dayr-ol-'Akfil and As-»%fiya. 

Humaniya is marked on the present maps os lying 
on the western Tigris bank, in a great loop of the 
river, about two leagues to the south-east of Dayr-al- 
*Akai. Yakut (IV. 980) describes it as a largo 
village standing in the midst of cultivated lands and 
on the river bank. In the beginning of the ninth 
century a.d. it roust have been a place of some im¬ 
portance, for after the death of the Caliph Al-Aroin 
in Baghdad, his two sons and his mother, Zubayda, 
widow of Harun-ar-Rashid, were brought down the 
river in bwU and kept prisoners at Humayniya (as 
the n^e m otherwise spelt) before being despatched 
into Khurasan to Al-Mamun (see Ibn-al-Athir \1 
207). * ' 


Jarjara,^ more generally spelt Jarjaraya, still exists 
Ac^nJ.ag to Y.'Jubi (p. 321) thU w.. the cpita 
of the of Lower NahniwSu; .„d i„ hi/a,, 

(ninth century *.d.) it *«. „m iohabited by manj 
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Persinn nobler Tsiknt (TI. 54) anyfl that it He* (wi 
the eastero river-bank, but had. becnoiue a rum, in 
fact, bad most o£ the other towtiA of the ^ubni'n'ua 
dietrietb 

An-Nn^ttiaiiijja, Takiit (IT, 796) covinta ils the 
belf-way stage between Baghdad and Wasi^ It lay 
four loagaee dnivo atream from Jarjariiyii, and five 
leagues above Jabbul (compare Kudiimaj p, 193, 
with Abu-l-Fidii, p. 305). By this reckoniug An- 
l^u'miiniyya probably occupied the podition marked 
Tell Ka'aiuan of Kiepert's larger map of 
Ya'kDbl (p. 321) counta An-Nu'mdiiiyya os tho 
capital town of tho district of the Upper Zab Canal,, 
and mentions a couvetit here coliiid Dayr Hizkil, 
wbero toad persons were treated. Ibn Piista (p, ISO) 
odds that the lands of An^Nu'inaniyya lay, mostly, 
on tho western bunk of tho Tigria; that it woa 
counted one of tho dopondent cities of Al-Olra, 
and chat the celebrated carpets of AbHira were 
really made at An^Nu'maniyyo. 

Jabbul is, apparentIvj tho phicc now called JamblL 
It lies on the eastern bank, and Ibu Eusta (p. 1S7) 
speaks of it os a large tou'n with a great mosque, 
where there were bukehoiues belonging to the 
Qovornment. Yakut (11. 23) says that in his day 
[thirteenth century a.u.) the former town had sunk 
to the si^o of a large village,. 

Kahr Sabas was the name of a town occupying 
the western bank of tbo Tigris and situated on the 
caoal of the same name (sea Section VI,). Ya'kilhi 
describes it aa lying opposita the town of Al-^Mubilrik, 
which was on the eaatem bank of the Tigris. It 
wa-^ one day’s jeumey above Wasit, end la mentioned 
bv Yakut (II. 9U3) as being the chief city of tho 
district of the liower Zab CanaL Nabr Sltbiis i« 
not marked on the present mapfi, hut according to 
Kudiimo (p. 194) Jt was aituated seven Ictigues 
below Juhbul and five leuguea above Fata^oj-Silb, 
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Fam-as-Silh was ntuated seven lea^^es above 
Wosit. Fnm in Arabic means *' mouth/' but 
applied to a canal designates whnt wo should call 
the ** bead" or point of origin, where the canal 
branches from the parent stream—not the place 
where it runs ont to join the river again, which in 
English would be the usual acceptation of the term 
** mouth" as applied to a canal. Fam-os-Silh, 
therefore, is “ the Head of the Silh,” the pla^ 
where that .canal left the Tigris, and it was also 
the name of a town on the eastern river^bank. 
Ibn Kusta (p. 187) speaks of its Great Mosque and 
markets. The place also was famous in Arab history 
for the palace built here by flasan ibn Sahl, WazTr 
of Al-Mamun, and in which he celebrated the 
espousals of his daughter Bunin with the Caliph 
bis master, spending fabulous suras in banquets and 
gifU (c/. Mos'udi VII. 65). Yakiit (III. 917), in 
the 13th century a.u., found the town and neigh- 
boaring villages already gone to ruin. 

Wosi^ the “ middle" city, was so called because it 
lay equidistant (about 60 leagues) from AUEufa, 
Al-Basro, and Al-Ahwaz. It was the capital of 
the district of Knskar, and was founded in a.h. 84 
(703) by Hajjaj, the great viceroy of Al-‘InTlc, in 
the reign of the Omayyad Caliph ‘Abd-al-Molik. 
The city occupied both banka of the Tigris, and 
the two quarters wore connected by a bridge of 
boats. According to Wkubi (p. 322) the eastern 
quarter had been a town before the days of Uajjaj, 
and here the population was for the most part 
Persian. In the western quarter stood the Great 
Mosque, the palace of the Governors, and the 
celebrated Green Dome (the Kha4rd of Wasit) 
which Ibn Rusta (p. 187) states was so high that 
it could be seen from Fara-as-Sil^ There was also 
a great mosque in the eastern quarter. The lands 
roand W«it were cxtreaely fertile, end their crop. 
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provisioned Baghdiid in times of scarcity. Some 
idea of the rJchtiesa of tbe Wasjt Dbtrict nmy ba 
gathered from the‘Statement joBde bj Ihn HavkaL 
(p, tG2), who was hero in a.h. 358 (969)^ when 
the revenue poid into the Baghdiiid treasury was 
being collected; he says that the yearly total then 
amounted to a millioti of Dirhums^ about £40,000. 
The ruins of Wasi^ lying oo what is now called 
the Shutt-aUITay, were examined in 1831-2 by 
Me«r& Orrosby and Elliott (see Col Ohesney'a 
Meport iht Euphrait^ nnd Ti^n% Erp^dituin^ I. 
p, 37), but their exact position is not given. In 
the flccomptinying nn*p, W^it is placed to agreo 
with the dLstancoa given in Kudama. 

Ar-Ru^nfu_"the Causeway*^—eurnuraed for distinction 

Eu^fa of Wusi^, was a vUbge or small town lying 
ten lengucB below Wnsit, and twelve leagues above 
Al*Katr (Kudaina, p. 194), The next plow mentioned 
is Kabr Biiu, wliioh Idnsl (A, Jauber^s traoshitienj 
1 . 3GS) gives os lying half ft day’s jouniey by w-ator 
below Wilui^ or a whole day's journey by Uud; it 
would thus have been sitauUd but a short distance 
south of ^Vj'Ba^ra. It lunst be noted that neither 
these nor the following places on the Tigris below 
Wasit are any of them marked on the present map. 
Nahr Buu ia the Damo of a small town at the head of 
the AaAr or cuuiil of the aame naiuo, which according 
to Ihn KusUi (p^ 184) lay on the eoatem bank of the 
Tigris. The name is variously spelt, Nahr Biin or 
Bln, also Kuhrawon end Kuhr Aban, the bst being 
the form given by Tilkut (TV. 758J, who states that 
it took its untne from Aban, a PetBian woman, to 
whom the Chosroes had granted the land in fist 
This canul is again mentioned by Ibu Sorupiou 
(Soctiau IX.), but it must not be confoundod vinth 
cither the great Xahrawan (Section \'iLL.) or the 
Nahr Bln of Baghdad (Section X.). 

Al-FsiriLth is mtaiioued by YJkut (IIL 843) aa 
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5 large Tillage, with a market, Ijing on the bank 
of the Tigris in tho country between Wosit and 
Al-Madhir. It stood, theiefore, on the eastern bank. 

Of Dayr-al-‘Ummal, “ the Monastery of the Oorer- 
nors '* (in the singular *Amil), apparently no mention 
is made, elsewhere, sufficient to determine its position. 

Al'HawanIt means “the Booths,*' and according 
to Ibn Rusta (p. 184) both this place and AUKatr 
lay on the eastern bank of the Tigris. Near Al- 
Hawanit (at the beginning of the 10th century 
a.d.) toll-barriers were moored across the river, and 
placed under the superintendence of Government 
officials called Afhdb OM-Sayt/dra 
“Masters of Travellers and Barriers**—such as 
have already been mentioned as existing up the river 
at Dayr-al-‘Akul (see above, note 8). The descrip* 
tion of these, os given in Ibn Rusta (p. 185), is as 
follows:—“The toll-bar (called al-Mossir in Arabic) 
is the name given to the place on the Tigris where 
two boats have been moored on the one bank of 
the river, opposite two other boaU on the further 
bank, which two likewise are firmly moored. Then 
across tho stream they have carried cables, their two 
ends being fastened to the boats on either bank, and 
these prevent ships from passing by night without 
paying toll. Now at Al-Katr the Tigris divides 
into three arms, which flow out into the Swamps." 

The Swamps will be described in Section Xlll. 


[SECTION II.] 

Account of the River Euphrates from rre Source 
TO ITS Mouth. 

The source of the River Euphrates' is at a spring m 
Jabal Akrudkhis in longitude 60" 30’ and latitude 41® 20’ 
or 42" 20*. Flowing thence, it passes by the spur of Jabal 
Miafina, in longitude 60" 20* and latitude 42* 25'. Then 
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it passes the city of Kamlch and by Hisn-al-Minshar. Next, 
after flowing past Malatya,* which is two miles distant from 
its bank, it comes to the city of Ilinzlt, next to the city of 
Sumaysat,* after which come Jisr Manbij and Balis. Next 
it flows beside the city of Ar>Rakka,* which stands upon 
the river, and then it passes Al-Mubarik, and the head 
of the canal called the Nahr Sa'Td. Next follow Karkish^,^ 
Ar-Kahba, Ad>Daliya, and then it passes* [between hillocks 
but not] skirting the mountain, which is called Jabal-al* 
Kusus, from whence it pusses on to *Ana,* and the same 
it surrounds, forming an island, on which stands the city. 
Thence it pusses to Alusa and AnoNawusa, coming next 
to the city of Hit, from whence it flows by the westward 
of AbAnbar,'^ which is a city, and here there is a bridge 
OTcr the (canal of the Nahr *Isa). Thence it passes to the 
city of Al-Kufa,* which stands upon the rirer-bank. Now 
between Al-Anbur and AUKufa there divide from the 
Euphrates many great canals, and these I will doscribe in 
what follows. After this the river passes on to a place in 
longitude 71° 5' and latitude 81* 5', and thence to longitude 
78° 6 ' and latitude 31* 30', where it falls into the Swamp. 

Now when the Euphrates is in longitude 71° 5' and 
latitude 31* 5' aforesaid, there is a division of its waters 
into two streams; and from here the outermost (or eastern) 
stream passing onwards, flows between (the main arm of) 
the river Euphrates and the Sawud (or plain) of AbEufa 
and of Al-Bam, till finally it likewise flows out into the 
Swamp near by where (the main arm of) the Euphrates 
flows out. 


* To Ibn Scrapion, the main stream of the Euphrates 
was the branch which is now known to the Turks 
as the Kara Su (Black River), but which is still 
called Frut by the Arabs, and which wo designato 
the Western Euphrates. The mountains of Jabal 
Akradkhis (no longer bearing this name) must bo 
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thow near Erzeroum, wharo the fiver late# its me, 
Aknidkliis is not given in tte Dictionaries of 
\akut or Dakrl. By omitting a tliacritical pointj 
Mas'udi i?14) wntes the uaine Afroclkhifly and 
in Kia TanbiA (p. 62) Afnidlchamiah^ adding that 
the Euphrates rises la the Kallksla ootintTyj of 
whicli mention will be made in a subsequent noto 
(Section IV. note 1), Kudama (p. 233), in the corre- 
aponding paasage, gives tbo name of tlie mountains 
ns Burujis. It is possible that this word Akradkbis 
may be the Arab form of the native name, which 
the Roman geographers gave as 

Jabal Misfind is mentioned by Kudama (p* 233), 
but by no other aulharity. TIib name is not Arab 
in form, and tho monntain range referred to is 
apparently that Ijing to the north of Arzinjdm attd 
called Ak Dagh and KaahTsh Dagh at tho present 
day. 


Eumkh IS the city on the left or south bunk of 
tho Euphrates, which the Greeks called KamacJiei 
and which stiB exists. Yakut (I V. 304) aays that 
its inhabitanu pronounce the name Komakh, and 
that it lies one day's journey from Arzinjam It is 
perhaps worth noting that in tho MS. of Ibii 
SompioD the name is invariably written Kanih (not 
with the iA). 

Hisu-al^MinsImr, ^'tlie Fort of tho Saw," hog 
apparently diHuppeared from tho map. Yakut (lY 
6dl) nientiona it as one of tho fortresses near the 
Euphrates. 

Milalys, which the Greets caUed Mtfilmt, is stiU s 
flourishing town, and was in early daya one of the 
moat ireportont of tho llujim fortraaies of tbe 
Greek frontier. Tho gnrrison, according to BiiS- 
<ttari (p. 187), held the militiity post at tho hridoe 
three im e. distant, oTer the rim KubSkib (mo 

desinbes Malatyn as a large town, haring over it 
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one of ttie Btpongest of the frontier fortreMea, and 
one of the mofit important in the matter of both 
garnsQD and armament, 

Hinal^ whieh appears to hare been a place of 
note in early tiinra, is difficult to identify. Ibn 
Serapion locateo it near the Enphrat^, between 
Malaga and tiiumaysnb and in thin he ia con Brined 
by Kudnma (p, Ibn Serapion (sea Section 

III.) apeake of one of the affiuente of the Eophrnres 
(imnnmed) as flowing pitsc Tlinzit, and Tahut (IV, 
993} counts the town as of the Greek frotitiers— 
by whieb a place lying to the west of the Euphrates 
is eridently indieated. FurLber, ho sots, that fliazit 
lay near Sumnln, and in other passages the same 
author (III, 146, lY, 168J speaka of Sayf-ad- 
Da^du, the Hamdunid prince, ns parsing Hinait in 
A.H. 33s (947), when he made his expedition 
against Kulnniya (query Sin ft QMbnib}, Jitakri (p, 
832) counts Hinzt^ as of the frontier fortresses 
of Mar^bj and mentions it m conuection with 
hialutvA and Sumaysat. In another poasego (p* 
495) ho coupifn it with htharshsnia (see iSection III. 
note 4), 

I hese indications seoEn to point to some strong 
place on the present Kakhta Sii (possibly the 
ruiiiB near the town of Kukhta), or else Hinzft 
may bo identified with Karkur (Oerger), which is 
described os a magnificent L^rncenic r um ciocupying 
a commanding position (see Bitter, X. 870, 873)* 
Both Kakbta and Karkar are mentioned by Abn-l- 
Fida (p, 385) as castles situated near Muktya, but 
neither names» I belie re, occur in the works of the 
earlier Arab geographers; hence the nnioe Tlinsclt 
may have been replaced by one of these two in 
the later Sfiddle Ages, 

Suiua^'^u^ (pot to be confounded witb Shimshii^, below 
HtnziC, is the well-known town which the Greeks 
called Sotftosata, It Hea north, and on the right 
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bauk of the Euphrates* Maa^iidi (t* 215) atntefl 
that its fortresa was called ^al'S'Ut'TiD, “ the Clny 
Caatle,” and according to TakCit (III* 151) one of 
its quarters wai ioliabited eicliwively by Arroeuians. 

Jiar Maahijr BSlis, and Ar*Rakka are oU loarked 
on the map. The fortroHS of Jisr Monbij} other wise 
nailed KaVa’an-Najin, "the Caatio of the iitarj” atood 
on B hUi, according to Y^ilt (IT, 165), which oTor* 
lookod the eBstem bonk of the Euphrates^ where the 
high rood from Manhli to l^mo crossed the river. 
Balls is the ancient Barbafmutt also oa the westem 
bank of the Euphrates. Istakhri (p. 62) counts it 
as tbo drat Syrian town after crossing from Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and he says that it waa the rivor-part of 
Srria on the Euphrates. Yakut (1. 477) remarks 
that Biilia, which in fonnor times Iny on the 
Euphrates, in bis day (15th century a.d.) stood 
four miles distant from the stTeam, by reason of 
tbo shifting of the course. 

* Ar-Bakko, on the left (northern) bonk of the Euphrates 
immediately above where the Bulikh river flows Jn, 
was counted the capital of the province of Di}'Br 
Mudar. The name Ar-Bakka,, in Arabic, is applied 
to any plain beside a rivier that is at times covered 
by the inundation, and the word occurs in many 
other plaoc-nsmea. This Ar-llakka oceupiea the 
approximate aite of the ancient CailiitKut or 
phorium* 

It is curious that Ibn Serapiou should here make 
no mentioa of Ar-Rufl^ the town built by the 
Golipb Ai-Mansur in A.ti. 155 (772) as a pkee of 
garrison for bis Khurasan troopx It lay close 
beside Ar-Bakka, being only 500 ells distant, end 
its ground-plan resembled that of Baghdad. Bila- 
dhuri (pp. IT9 and 297) relates Lbe above particulars, 
and aays that lUriin-ar-Bashld added to the town, 
building many palaces, and hiinfiolf lived there, pre¬ 
ferring its climate to that of Baghdad. Yakut 
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(IT. 734} atatw that with the rise of Ar-Biifika, 
Ar-Rakka fell to ruin, so that in time the very 
name ev'en of Ar-Rokka parsed to the Tounger citv, 
the whole of tho iolerrerimg lands having come to 
be built ever and occupied by roaT-ket»» which last 
took the place of a shaUaw lake that formerly 
had exisfod boro. 

Al-Mubarik la a atation on the high road down the 
right hank of the Euphrates, and is giveu. by Kuditma 
(p. 217) ► He flays it loy eight leagues below Af- 
Rakka, while the begidning of the Sa*H Canal was 
eight lenguea above Karkisiyii. Kothing further ia 
recorded of AbMnbarfkj. a name oommon to mnnj 
localities (see Section I, note 9}, and meaning " the 
Blessing/" This AbMuHrik is omitted in Yakiif. 

The Nahr Sa'id, which is more particularly 
described in Section V., according to Biladhurf 
(pp, 179 and 332), was dug by Sa'id, boo of 
tbo Qmoyvad Caliph *Al>ii-al*JIalikt at oua time 
governor of Al-Mawsil. He was a man of great 
piety, and wbs sumaraed Sa*td‘al-Khayr, ‘‘the Good.'" 
Where the canal was dug there had been originuily 
a thicket and swamp iufested by L'ons; and the 
reclaimed lands were granted in fief to Sa'ld by 
bifl brother, the Caliph Al-WalJd, 

KafkisTya, the ancient Crrr&WMjn, was a town of some 
impoTtauce, standing at the angle formed by the 
Euphrates and the inflowing river Khilbtir. It lay 
therefore on the oastorn aide of the Euphrates, and, 
oecerding to Yakut [IV. 05), stood sis leagues distant 
from Ar-Bahba, 

The remoins of Ar-Rahba, “the Squore/’ ore 
shown on the map, lying on the western bank of the 
Euphrates. Both this place and Ad-DSliyst meaning 
“the 'Water-wlicel/" were sumamed for diarinction 
Bahba, and Baliva of Malik-ibn'T^wk, who Biia- 
dhurl states (p. 180) wns a man of the Taghlib tribe, 
and lived in the reiga of Ab^laiutio. From what 
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Yakfit (IL 533, 764) says, Ar^Rnhba and Ad-T>aliya 
muat have atood very n^u each to the other^ but the 
distance between tha two ia act giveu. 

The range of bills called Jabal-aUKuatia—& name 
meutiooed by no otber authority^ and signify Log 
Hill of the Priests*''—^is marked on the map obove 
*Adil Bitter (Xlt 711) names part of the range 
Al-Mubadiya, and other beighU appear now to bo 
called the SuJtaB. 'Abd-AJlab Hills- The reading, 
howeter, of tbs 5IS. of Ibn Soraplon in tbia passage 
is very uncertain, end tbe words which arc trunelated 
" between hillocks^ but not skirting the mountain/* 
are emended conjoclurally, 

^\aa is still marked on the map, and reprcBents the 
ancient Anatho^ Yakut (HI. 59a) speaks of it as 
II oelebmted town, baviog a strong castle, that over¬ 
hung the Euphrates- 

Aluaa and An-KawiLsa are places frequently men¬ 
tioned in tbe blitory of the Arab Conquest (ot 
Biladhurl, p. 179), Kudama (p* 217) plages Alilsa 
seven leagues above An*Nawusa, which last lay seven 
leagues above Hit. Alflsa is marked on the map 
under the name of El TTz, and it appears to be 
ideutiool with the plaea which the ancients called 
Olabus (Ritter, Xf. 731). Tukiit (I. 352, IT. 734) 
speaks of AJuaa M a Bmall town, and adds that An* 
Nawusa was one of the villages of Hit- 

Hit still eadste, and, according to Yakut (IT, 997)^ 
WHS celebrated for its palm groves. 

Al’Anbar, "the Grauarics/* stood above, and to the 
north of where the first great canal, the Nahr ‘lajj 
(see Section V.), flowed off from the Euphrates to 
the Tigris (of. Kndama, p. 231 )^ ^ 

city, and a town of great importance in the days of 
the Caliphate. lu Sassanian times it was calletl 
Firuz Sabilr (Perisabor), after King Sapor, its founder, 
and this name the Arabs applied to the district. The 
first Abbaaia Ca%h, As-Satfah, for a time made Al* 
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Anlflir liis capital, and he died in the palflce which 
he built there* Yiifcut {I. 367) states that the name 
Al-Aabar, ^'the Granaries/'^ was derived from the 
fact that of old the Persian Idnga sterod the wheat, 
barley, and stmw^ for the rations of their troops 
in this town. The eile of Al-Aubiir appears to be 
that marked on the modem maps by the mins named 
SifeynL , 

The ancient main-stream of the Enphratesj wliicli 
flowed down to Al-Eiifa and then beaune lost in the 
Swamps, is called Al-'AlkaiuT by Kudatoa {p. 233), 
and in the Tanhih (p. 62). Branching off westwards 
below Musavyib from what is the present main¬ 
stream, the old mnin-alreani corresponds with the 
channel now known as the Nahr ttmdiyya, and flowed 
past Al'KSfa, the ruins of which lie on its weatera 
bank* The present main-stream of the Euphnitc!!?, 
below Miuayvib, is the Kabr Sara of Ihn Serapion, 
which will be d^nribed in Section VL 
^ AbEufa, the eister^city and rival of Al-Basra, was 
founde*! by the Arabs at the time of the first 
coi]<^ueet of Persia, and was intended to serve as 
a permanent camp on the Arab, and desert, side of 
the Kuphratea, It ooenpied an exlGnsivo plain Ijing: 
above the river-lrank, and in its immediate ^doinity 
was the Persian city of Ai-Plni. Fronting AbKufa 
was tbe Bridge of Boats acrosa the Euphrutea 
arm, over which, during the times of the Abbadd 
Caliphate, lay tbe great pilgrim toad running from 
Baghdad south ward to Mecca and Medintu 


[SECTION ni,] 

Afplcests op the Edpbkates* 

And since now thou art free in the matter of tb^ two 
great rivera (the Euphrates and Tigris), I will begin with 
the streama which flow into the Euphrates and the streams 
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which are carried from the somo and run into the Ti^rw, 
proceeding from its source to its mouth, stream bv stream: 
so do thou give heed to what I shall explain to thea 

Of these is a river which falls into the Euphrates, flowing 
down from a mountain where its source hes in longitude 
62® 20. and latitude 41® 6'. It passes the city of Hinsit 
and the province thereof, falling into the Euphrates in 
longitude 61® 60' and latitude 39® 20'. 

There aim ‘ falls into the Euphrates a river called Arsands, 
and this is the river of Sbamshat lu source is in a 
mountain in the limits of the country of Tarun. It flows by 
the gate of the city of Shamshat, and then passes near the 
gate of a fortress called Hisn Ziyad, and on the banks 
of this river are six other fortresses. Finally it falls into 
the Euphrates about two marches above Malalvs and on 
the eastern bank. ’ 

There also falls into (the Euphrates) a river caUed Nahr 
Luklya.* Its source is in Jabal Marur in the frontiers of 
the country of Abrik. On its bank stands a single fortress 
lu point of jonction with the Euphnite. U at . point ono 
dny. march below the city of Kmnkh, but .hove the 
mouth of the nrer Arwinus, mid on the weetem bank (of 

the EuDhratesi. ' 


AK tT iT 1 “ ^ ‘ ri«r aUled Nahr 

Abr^. It ^ « mountain extending right down to il. 

point of junction wi^ the Euphrutee, which lie a abort 
way below the mouth of the Nahr Luklyo, end Uk«wi« 
on the western bank (of the Euphrates) 

Ueie oW flow, inm (the Euphrute.) . river called the 
Nahr Anja. Ita .ource u in the mountain of Abrik a 
little way above the creing of the high road fmm 

mountains end faU, into the 


Mardr. near'the fortre« 01^.107^;^'*^ 
country. From thence it p.«, travermng . 
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through plains and meadows, and falls into the Euphrates, 
on its western bank, at a point ten leagues below the mouth 
of the Xahr Anja. 

There also falls into (the Euphrates) a river called the 
Nahr Kubakib.* This is a great and mighty stream, into 
which many lesser rivers flow, and these I will mention 
later. The source of the Nahr Knbakib is in the interior 
of the Greek country, beyond the Nahr Jayhan. Its 
course is between mountains, passing by fortresses, plains 
and meadows, till finally it comes out into the Arab 
dominions, falling into the Euphrates on its western bank 
at a point three leagues or more below the mouth of the 
river Jarjariya. Here there crosses it a great bridge called 
Eantara Kubakib. 

There falls into (the Euphrates) also a river called Nahr- 
al«Ba]ikh.* Its source is in the land of Harran at a 
spring called *Ayn-adh-Dhahbiniyya. It waters many 
domains, hamlets, and gardens, passing by Bajadda, Hisn 
Maalamo, and Bajarwdn. Then, after flowing round at the 
back of the city of Ar>Rakka, it falls into the Euphrates 
on the eastern bank of the same, below Ar-Rakka, which 
is sumamed As>Sawda (the Black). 

There also flow into the Euphrates, at one spot, the 
waters of two rivers that have joined above (to form 
one stream). One of these is called Al-Ehibur/ and the 
other Al-IIirraas. The source of the Ehabur is near the 
city of Rii8-al-*Ayn at the spring called ‘Ayn-as-Zahiriyya; 
the source of the Hirmas is in the land of Nssibin at a 
place called Tur ‘Abdiu. Now the Hirmas is the river of 
Nasibin, aud in its course it waters the domains and 
guldens of that city; then, leaving the cttlti\*ated lands, it 
passes out to the plain. Here it meets the EhabGr, 
which has watered the domains of lias-al-Ayn; aud the 
waters of the Ehabur together with those of the Hirmas 
form one stream, which flows on through the plain. It is 
the Hirmas which thus flows into the Ehabur, for the 
chief river down to the junction of the two streams is 
the Ehabur. Passing on, this single stream, formed by 
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the united rivers, irrigates the domains which lie to the 
north of Karkisiya. and finally flows into the Euphrates, 
on the eastern bank near Karkisiva. 

Fi^ the Hirini., (hereHow. off . river cofled 
Ath.Th«rthar.« Ita origin u at Suk»Tr-.l.‘Abb5. It 
through the roidet of the pUin, and run, into the 
T.gn. below Tukrit .fter p«,ing Al-Hudr. and cuUing 
through the hills called Jubal Barimmi. 

There Jro flow, into (the Euphrate.) a river coming down 
from Atm^t-Tamr.• It pa«eo through the land, of the 
mme and then flow, on through tho plain, falling into 
the Euphrate^ on it, weetern bank, below the city of Hit 


' ^no“! 2). II- 

• geographer, 

riv™"’!f''im- "I river, i. 

given in Pliny (^at Hist, Bk. V 24 » 

^itio^a, the Ar^«uu Flumn. and thi, ’i. evidenUv 

tdent.^ w.th the Nahr Arroni, of Ibn Ser,r/ 

The name m apparently now entirelv lort. f„rTu 

.trcam, at the proaent time. i. known bv^e Turkieh 

n.me of Murad .Sfl („, Tehay). being « called itt 

Mid. in honour of Sultan Murad IV tl.. ’ 

of Baghda-d. in 16.% tL 'nim “r”'”" 

however, i. given by Ymt (I 2oTtrb r 

to the coldnw of iu water,, and bv Biikri (p” i? 

who giVM the pronunciation a. Anunaa It would 

appear thereforo, that tbia n.me wa. in u«, fll 

:l fct:^:r - -- - 

riM i. nfentionrbyteth'i^ it, 

"i ■■ T«ii .“ri: 
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At the preeeot day, however, the name Tarun has 
completely disappeared from the maps, 

The town of Shamshat (or Shimshat) was, daring 
the early centnries of the Hijra, a pbce of much 
importance; it is frequently mentioned in the his* 
tories of the Arab Conquest, and in the works of the 
earlier geographers. It has been suggested that the 
name represents the Anamoaata of Pliny (<y. at. 
Bk. YI. 9). Shamshat on the Arsanas has frequently 
been confounded with SumaysaC* on the Euphrates, 
a totally different town, which, as already mentioned, 
is the classical Samoaata. Shamshst has completely 
disappeared from the maps. Its site, however, may 
bo fixed by the indications of Ibn Scrapion (see below. 
Section XVIII.) and Yakut (III. 319). Yakut pre¬ 
faces his account by noting that this town must not 
bo confounded with Sumaysat. He writes that, in his 
day, Shamshat was already in ruins and had but few 
inhabitants; adding that the city had Ehartabiri 
(modem Kharput) to the west of it, and BalOya 
(modem Polu) to the east, and that it was a town 
of Armenia. Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 123) refers to 
Shamshal as lying close to Hisn Ziyad, which fortress 
Yakut (II. 276) says is identical with Ehartabirt 
(i.e. Kharput). The ruins of Shamshat are to be 
sought for on the right or northern hank of the 
3Iurad Su, one mile above where the Nahr-as- 
Salkit (see Section IV.), the modem Peri Tchay, 
flows in, and they roust lie somewhere near the 
village marked Pistik on Kiepert's map. 

> The river Lukiya, flowing into the Euphrates one day’s 
march below Eamkh, corresponds fairly with the 
modem' Tchalta Irmak. The name Lukiya is not 
found on our maps, neither is it mentioned by any 
other Arab geographer. The name is evidently not 
Arabic, and it is remarkable that Pliny {op. at. Bk. 

* E.J., RiU<>r X. 931; uul in many pUccs of Jonbort’i tnuulation of Idrin, 
IL 139. 137, 314. 
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V. @4) nacnes a nTor a« one of tbe affiuents 

of the Euphrates. Possibly this is the sama it ream, 
which ia the 10 th ceatiiTy A.p, still preserTed ths 
nnnie under which it wtis known in classical times. 

* Tha Nahr Abrik is the river now called Sari^tchitebok 

Sfl ; and the Kahr Anja enrresponds with the stream 
at the mctith ef which is the village of Tchenuilc 
as marked on Eiepert^n map. The Osslle ol Abrik 
{see Section IV,) is the fortrefli which the Byzantines 
called Tephrikit coTTMponding to the modern Divrigi; 
it is mentioned in the Tanbih (p, I&3)* and by Yakut 
(I. 87), who quotes a enriom deooription of the place, 
which is said tn have been a sanctuary venerated both 
by the Christians and the Moslems, He spells the 
name AI-Ahruk, 

* The N^ubr Jarjanya is tba river now colled Kuru Tchay, 

The fortress of K harsh ana is mentionDd by Yakut 
(II. 423) as siltmted ot no groat distance from 
Malstya, in the Greek country, hut no trace of it 
is to be found on the present maps, Eharshana is 
the place m frequently mentioned in the Byzantine 
CbroaiclcB under the name of Ehiirxiftmn Adsfrow, 

5 The Nahr Kubiikib, which is described by both Yakut 
(1^' Bokrt (pp* 667 ond 72 b), ia tbo river 

of JIalnlya, and except for the Areanas is by far the 
most important afUaent of the Upper Enpbratea. 
The Greeks called it tbo river J/ffe-f, and its present 
Turkish name is tbo Tukhma S5, The JayltSn, 
beyond which the Kubakib takes its rise, ia the 
ancient Pyroffiuj, which flows out into the Mediter¬ 
ranean in the Buy of Alexaudretta. Kubakib mov 
mean "^bbliog" in Arubie, or os the plural of 
Kabhib is tbo name given to the wooflcn-clog* 
worn in tho bath; in either case the word is ovideotly 
onornatopmio. ^ 

* The river Al-Balikh is the JBitKlta of tho Greek 

^graphers;^ while Harran represents the ancient 
Carrka. lakut (IL 231). counts JLarrab as the 
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of idiitrict of DiySr Mudur- According 
to tradition, this ttbs the firat city Ijoilt after the 
Flood, ind wba the original home of the SaliaeanB, 

aW called the HarriiQiaoa. 

The epring at the Bource of the Balikb, Takut 
(I* 734) nanie3 the "AFn-ftdh-DhahbaoiyTa, which 
namo Ibn Hujta (p. 90) writes Ad*Dahtoarra, and 
Iho KbuTdildblh (p, 175, hut of. note k for other 
raiidinge) Adh-Dhahbana. Of the throe places 
Iring on this river, Hisn Mnslama took ita nnme 
from ilaalama. son of the Oroayyad Caliph 'Abd- 
al-Miilik- TSkiit (L 734. O. 27S) writes that thia 
fortnws stood five inilee from the sotirce of the 
Halikh, nioe leagues from Harmn on the rood to 
Ar^Ratka, and about n mile-aiid-a^balf from the 
actual 'river-banlL From this latter point a canal 
brought water to the fortress, in which Maslanm had 
dug a cistero, 200 eUs square by 20 oils deep, lined 
with stone, in order to supply the wants of the 
garrison. Thia cistern needed only to he filled once 
a year, and at other times the canal served to 
irrigate the lands round Hisa Maslama. The 
fortress itself covered an area of a JfUib {an Arab 
land-measure equivalent to about a third of an 
aETtJ, it boing a plot of land measuring tiO ells by 
the like), and the wtiHs of the fortress were of 
fiflv ells in height 

BajndJn is described by Yakut fl. 453) ns a 
large village lying near liisn. Jlaslama, and betVr'een 
Eiis'al-^Ayn and Ar-Rakka. Maslnma had granted 
this land in fief to one of hie captains, named Asld, 
of the Sulajun trib^ who turrounded the place with 
a wall and built the village. Springs abounded 
here, and the gardens were celebrated. 

BfijaNin, Yakut (1. 454) mentions m a village 
of Divir Muda^, on the Ballkh, According to 
Kuduraa [p. S15) Bajurwaa lav three leogues north¬ 
ward of Ar-Kakka on the high rood to Harran, 
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which lB8t wna eleren leagues from Bajarwlo, 
while from Bajarwau it was sovfQ leagues to Hi«n 
Maitbma on tk& road to Ba*-al-^Ayn in a norlh- 
easterly direction. (For Ar*Bakka, eee aboTs, 
Section LL note 4.) 

The Khabiir is the river which tlie Greeka colled 
ChahorM. The origin of the name Hirmis appears 
to^ be unknown. The Greek geographers colled 
this river either &HWorM or The Khlbur 

has kept its name to the present time, but the river 
of Ifo^ibln, the HirtniU, is now generally known os 
the Jagbjagha. 

The town of Rao-al-'Ajij, meaning in Arabic the 
“Spring-head,*' bare this name long before Arab days, 
being mentioned in Sfisiaa by the Littn geographare. 
The place waa noted for its nameroas springs, and 
their waters made the sarroundiiig country a girfen 
Tlie ‘Ayn-aa-ffihiriyya, by Yakut’s account (II’ 
731, 911), was fathoraleas. and the stream flowing 
from it was in old times cuadentlv deep to carry 
small pleasure-boats, in which pc(;plo went f™m 
garden to garden, and down to KsrkUIvi. In the 

13th century however, the’ Hiraiiis was no 
iongcr navigable. 


Naslbin is tbo Roman msibu, which TSkut (IV 
787) say, was celebrated for its white rese^ and iu 
forty thoo«md garfciw. It was counted the cnpitnl 
of the district of DijSr Hnbi'a, aod i, still a 
nounflhuig town. 

ChriEtkM. 

T ^ T -n (sec Yakat HI. sgiji 

Jabol Judi, a mountain of this district was the rkl. ^ 

i;;7 “■ !"w - 

TImS SCCOIlDt tllfi nVCLi* At Bn TT^ n. Mi-t T_ * 

me river Ath-Tharthat u repeated below: 
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in Section VU. At the present day its stream is so 
shrunk in volume that it no longer forms a natural 
waler*way between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
According to Ibn Serapion, it flowed out from the 
Hirmas at Sukayr (the ** little Dam of) al-*Abba8. 
Yakut (III. 109), however, describes this place as a 
small town o$t the Khdhkr^ where there is a mosque. 
Further, both Kudama (p. 216) and Ibn Khurdadbih 
(p. 96) likewise place Sukayr on the Khabur, and 
give it as lying on the high road, fourteen leagues 
from Sinjar, and eighteen leagues from Karkislya. 
These distances (especially the latter) are difficult 
to fit in with what is shown on the present map. 
The Tharlhar river must have cut through the 
Sinjar mountains (the Jabal Barimma) at the gap 
to the west of the town of that name; but possibly 
the point of junction of the Khabur and Hirmas 
was not in the tenth century a-D. where it now is. 
Yakut (I. 921) describes the bed of the Tharlhar, 
in his day (13th century A.D.), as running in flood 
when the rains were plenteous, but in summer as 
showing only pools of warm water, with here and 
there brackish springs. He had himself travelled 
along its course, and adds that of old, as it was 
reported, boats could pass up its stream, and that 
many villages lay along its banks in the midst of 
well'cultivated lands. 

Al-Hadr is the ancient Hatra, still standing, with 
the ruins of a Parthian palace. Yakut calls it the 
city of a certain As-Satiruu, adding (II. 281) that 
it is built of squared stones, which form chambers, 
with their roofs and doors likewise of stone. There 
were originally sixty towers, with three turrets in 
between each tower, and a castle stood over against 
each. 

Jabul Barimma, Yakut says (I. 464), is also known 
as Jabal Humrin, and this is the chain of hills which 
stretches across Upper Mesopotatnia from west to east, 
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till it reaches the mountains of Persia. Through this 
chain the Tigris cuts its way at As-Sinn. The hill- 
chain here spoken of is evidently that at present 
called Jabal Sin jar, from the town of Sinjar, which 
also gave its name to the plain referred to by Ibn 
Serapion (Section VIL). Sinjar city still exists, and 
Yakut (III. 158) describes it as a fine town with 
magnificent gardens that were celebrated for their 
crops of dates, oranges, and lemons. It was from 
this city that the famous Saljuk Sultan, Sinjar, took 
his name, it having been bis birth-place. 

“ The town of'Ayn-at-Tamr, meaning “the Date Spring," 
was a place of imporUnce in the days of the first 
Muslim conquest, but iu site is apparently lost. 
Yakut (III. 759) says that it lay near Al-Aubar, and 
to the west of Al-Kufa on the borders of the Arabian 
desert, but unfortunately no authority gives its 
disUnco from either of those towns. Further, neor 
•Ayn-at-Tamr was a place called Shafatha, and from 
both towns greet quantities of sugar-cane and dates 
wore exported to neighbouring lands. Kudama 
(p. 286) counts ‘Ayn-at-Tamr as one of the six sub- 
districU of the Astan, or District, of Upper Bihku- 
bttdh, coupUng it with BabU (Babylon) and other 
neighbouring territories. The stream on which it 
stood IS apparenUy either the present W5dI-al-«Amih 
of Kiepert’s map, or the Wadi Burdan. The town 
of Shatatha referred to by Yakut may be the place 
marked under the name of Shethatheh on the above- 
mentioned map. 


[SECTION IT.] 

Stkeam!« rLowixo INTO ApFLCEjm OP Euphrates. 
And now «g^i„g thn which ,h, 

of th«o nvc„ Bowng .„t. the Euphctc. ,hcy to. Z 
gre.1 nvere, .nd amoDg them are the foUowing 
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Into the Nahr Arsanas flows a river called the Nahr-adh- 
Dhib* (the “Wolf River”). Its source is in a mountain 
in the neighbourhood of Kalikala. It turns and posses 
many fortresses, falling into the river Arsanas a short dis¬ 
tance above the city of ShamshaU 

There also flows into the Arsauas a river called As-Salkit 
Its source is in the mountains called Jabol Marur (or 
Mazur). It turns passing many fortresses, and falls into 
the Arsanas a little below the city of Shamshat and the 
mountain near it. 

Into the river Abrik flows a river called Zamra.* Its 
source is in the mountain called Jabal Marur, a little above 
the source of the river Lukiya, and it falls into the river 
Abrik a little below the Castle (of Abrik). 

Into the river Jarjariya flows a river called the Nahr 
Ghawth.* Its source is in a mountain in the neighbourhood 
of Abrik, and it falls in the Nahr Jarjariya. 

Into the river Kubakib falls a river called Karakls.^ Its 
source is in a lake in the Greek country. It passes near the 
gate of Zibatra, and it falls into the Kubakib. 

There also falls into the Kubakib the river called Nahr- 
az-Zarbuk (or Zamuk). Its source is in a mountain lying 
between Malatya and Ri?n Manjur. It falls into the 
Kubakib below the mouth of the river Karakis. 

From the river Aa-Zamuk there is carried a stream called 
the Nahr Malatya; it waters various domains, and falls into 
the Kubakib ^low (the mouth oO the river Az-Zamuk. 
From this stream are brought the water-courses of Malapra, 
which, entering the city, afterwards pass forth and fall into 

the Kubakib below the Bridge. 

There also falls into the Kubakib a river called Jurith 
(or Hurith).* Its source is at (the Spring of) *Ayn Zanitha; 
iU course lies through certain lakes, and it passes near the 
city of Al-Hadath, falling out into the Kubakib at a point in 
the direction of this town. 

Into the Jurith (or Hurith) there falls a river called 
Al-*Aijiin. lu source is in the mountains of Jabal-ar-Rlsh, 
and it flows into the Jurith (or Hurith). From the river 
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Al>'Arjin are brought the irater>coaraea of Al-Hadath, and 
their waters flow back into the same. 


1 


It will be seen that Ibn Serapion has giren this section, 
describing the tributaries of the affluents of the 
Euphrates, in duplicate (see below. Section XVIII.); 
but since some additional information is to be found 
in the second account, it has seemed worth while to 
print the texts and the translations in full. 

The two tributaries of the ./Vrsanas serve to fix the 
site of Shamshal. as already stated (see Section III. 
note 1). Nahr-adh-Dhib, the ‘‘Wolf River,” is a 
common name for streoms, and there is an affluent 


of the Tigris which is likewise so-called (see below. 
Section VII.). This Nahr-adh-DbIb is evidently the 
stream now known as the Gunek Su. Kulikala, 
where it is said to rise, according to the somewhat 
vague statement of Yuhut (IV. 19), was the name 
by which the Arabs called the chain of mountains 
in Greater, or Fourth, Armenia, and it was of the 
province of Minazjird (modem ilelasgird) or of Khilat 
(Akhla^). Further, Ibn Serapion (MS. folio 466) 
says that the river Ar-Rass (the Araxes) “ has its 
source in the mountain between Khilat and Kilikalo, 
being from the Kalikala district.”* Ibn Rusta 
(p. 89) and Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 174) both confirm 
this, and the latter authority gives Kalikala, also, 
as the country of the head>waters of the (western) 
Euphrates. The name has entirely disappeared 
from the maps, but from the above Kalikala 
evidently represents the mounUinous district lying 
between the various sources of the Eastern and 
Western Euphrates and those of the AmxT 

- V Secti«. 

XMII.) joined the Ar«n5i "one mile beloir Shnm- 
•hnt. M the otrevn now celled Peri Tchny with it. 
numerou. trihnteriee. The .tntenient thnt thU 
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■tresm riies in the Jahal Marur is pnzxliDg. By 
our author's account, repeated more than once, these 
mountains were in the Abrik Country, that is to 
the treniicntd of the Euphrates, while the present 
passage evidently refers to the district lying 
eaMitrard of the great river, and between the two 
great arms of the Eastern and Western Euphrates. 
The name Marur, to my knowledge, <xcnn m no 
other author, and I am inclined to think that the 
hIS. in this and the corresp6nding passage (Section 
XVIII.) may bo in error, for by the addition of a 
diacritical point Marur becomes J/Wrfir, and this, 
written Mezour Dagh, is the mountain which, at 
the present day, gives ita name to a tributary 
stream of the upper waters of the Peri Tchay. 
Jabal Marur may mean “the Mountain of the 
Passage,” while Mazur is a name applied to any 
place “visited” by pilgrims. 

• Tlie tributary of the Abrik, called Zamra, is probably 

the modem Miram Tchay, which flows into the Sari 
Tchitchek SO, a little below Divrigi, “the Castle of 
Abrik,” mentioned in the text and referred to in 
Section III. note 3. A place called Zimurra is 
marked on Kieport's map at this spot. 

» The Nahr Ghawth must he the tributary stream shown 
on the map as flowing from the northward post the 
Tillage of Mirlabey into the Kuru Tchay, the Jarja- 
riya of our author. 

* The tributaries of the Kubakib (the ancient Mrlat and 

the present Tokma Su) are of importance, since they 
give us the sites of two places of much note in early 
days, namely, Zibatrn and Al-Hadath. The Nahr 
KarOkis, on which stood Ziba^ is evidently the 
present Sultan Su, and Zibatra itself I feel^ inclined 
to identify with the remains now called Viran Shahr, 
«the Ruined City ” (see Ritter, X. 850). Zibatra was 
a frontier fortress of great importance in mcdiicval 
times. According to Biladhuri (p. 191) it was an 

5 
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ancient Greek fortress: possibly it tijay be Ideatiool 
with SosojMfim, whiek is, I belioTfl, mentioned m the 
Byzantine Chronicles. Biliidhuri tells us that it waa 
conquered at the same time ss Al-Huduth fsee below, 
note 5), that it was rehoilt by the Caliph Al- 
MansQr, after having been destroyed during mi 
incursion of the Greets; later on it wag strongly 
fortified by Al-llamun, and since that dale hiid been 
dismantled and rafortified several times over. Abu- 
1-Fida (p. 234), 'who bad viaited Zibatro in a.u. T15 
(1315), deacribcfl it as a min. of wbieh only the line 
of the walls remained" Its fields are all wasted j 
it lies in a plain suirotinded by mountains, and the 
vegetation grows clow up to Its walls. It etands 
two marckea eonthward of Jlalatyiu and the same 
distance westward of Hisn Mansfir.” Eudatua (p. 9?) 
states that from Malatya to Zibatra was five leagues, 
and tbcnce on to Al'-lladatb it was four lea^Tjes. 

^ Ths rivor tbot flows by JWntya (see bIm SeoHon 
XTITI.) 18 called Nsbr-nj-ZBrnfik or Ae-Zarbpk by 
Ibo Sgraplon, for both shew readings are given in 
tho MS., and I have been unable to find the name 
in any other authority. Tbi. stream, whoso waters 
irrigated the plain round the city fseo Ititter. X. 
851) is now known as the Shokma SB. 

^ Hijn Mansur, now more often called Adianmn, lies 
immodialely to the north of SumaysaL Aocordine 
to Biludhurl ( 1 ^ Iffl) this fortress toot its name frem 
a certain Mansur ibn JaVana, who commanded soma 
troops bm, and rebuilt tho fortifleationa in tie dare 
of Mamau II., the lost Onmyyod Culipb. tlSrun-ar- 
Rashid rwtored the buildings and Utnkhrl (n 02) 

desenbea it as a smell fortified town with a Pridav 
Mosque. J 


The Bifo of .U-Tfii^th and the streams on which it lav 
are ddEcuU to Identify. .U-Hedath wn. conqueoS 

(p. 189) states that the name wa» originally DarJ-af- 
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Hadath^m-Snldmft, that is Eoad of the Nows of 
Sufely.” This* in coiirao of time, was sliorleaeil to 
Al-IIadalby meaning' the News " (of and 

held n& of good angury. The town was rebuilt by the 
CaHpb Al-Mahdi, and again later by Ar-RasbTti, when 
its garrison was filed at 2,000 men, Istatbri fp. 62) 
mentions its anible fields and excellent fruit-Iree^ and 
relates hew this frontier-fortress was taken and re¬ 
taken alternately by the Greeks and Muslima, Yakut 
(II. 218) speaks of the town, with it* strong castloj 
as lying between Malatya, Sumaysat, and llor'ash. 
It was suranmed AI-Hararii* "the Hcd,” and its 
Cnstlo crowned a hill colled Al-Tjhaydab. Dimashlci 
(pp. 208, 214) says that Al-Hadalh, on being rebuilt 
bv Al-llabdi, look the name of Al-Muhammftdiyyfl> 
after that Caliph, being called by the AnneniunB 
Kaytuk. Abu-l-Fidii (p. 263) states that this CasQa 
sto^ twelve miles distant from a point on the river 
Jay^n (the Pyramos), w'bero this fltream was croasod 
at " tbe Ford of tbe A lido.'' Ibn KhurdSdbib (p. 07) 
writes that between Al-Hsdath and Mar'osh was a 
distance of ibirty miles, but Ktidilma (p. 216) gives it 
as five leagues, or about fifteen miles. 

Taming now to the rivers of Al-Hadalb, the 
name of the Nshr Jiirlih is very clearly so written 
bv Ibn Sempion, »>, with an initial jt, Takiit (IV. 
888), however, gives the name as Ilfiritb, placing 
it among the Hs in his aipbobetical list, and, ns 
usual, specifying the exact pronunointion. He goes 
on to state that the river Hfirith "flows out of the 
Ijflke of Al-Kadath, near Mar'aeh,” but adds (and 
I believe in error) that "flawing on, it finally 
falls into tbe Nabr Jayhtiu," tbe Prjfuttm*, which 
runs to tbe Mediterranean. The spring of 'Arn 
Zanitha and tbe tributary Nahr-aU*Arjxin, flowing 
down from tbe monnlains of Jabal-ar-llisb* are 
I] one of them, to my knowledge, mentioned by any 
other authority. On on examination of the map, 
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tliQ only tnbntoiy of tbe Tokhmii Sw* which ot all 
ftutisfiefl the reqaircioeiOA o£ tbo eaise, is tlio Ourua 
Su (see Ritter, X. 841)j on which lies Gunitip an 
important town, id Rj'jEiintino days called diuirfiittttf 
at or neur which I am iadined to place Al-Tladcth. 
The Gunm Su I conclude to bo the mediiovul Jfirith 
or Hfiritb, and the Mrjttti would be one of ita 
tiibutoncs, possibly that now culltd the luja Su. 


[SECTION Yj 


AcwrsT 01^ THE Caiuxis w hich are BRoroirr from (thr 
Euphrates ok Tigris), and wtiica plow uack isto 
(THK same or OTHEJl HiVer) * 


From the Eupbrotea is laken (rbe canal called) the Nahr 
SsTd.i Its origin is just Ix-low the Dome (ADKubba) 
which is called Fam (or Momk o£ tbe) Kahr Sa'Td. It 
flowa watering tbe domains which lie to the west of the 
Euphrates, and. passing on, next irrigate the domains of 
Ar-Rahba, and then falls into tbo Euphrates on tho 
western bank, and nboro Daliya of Malik ibn T^wk after 
venous canals bare branched from it, which water the 
donmios of DuUya aforesaid. 


brotn tho Tigris is taken a canal called Bujavl;* lu 
boginniii? U 8 loiguo or more ubore the vilb™ ef Ar- 
JUbb. Then It oraffl.wi«, oj.d from it bmoei, 

meoy ceoak >vh.ob water tbe domain, of il„,ki„ «„d 
hatmbbul Odd the tamleu perteioing thereto, end iinallv 
It felU into the Tigris between ‘tlkUre and Baghdad. ' 
1 rom the Euphmtes i, token a canal called tho Nahr '1 m1 > 
It, be^nning i, in longilnde US' SO' end latitude ao^ 
At lie he^ ^ a wonderM bridge, called Kantnr. Dimimma' 
Dimimma bemg the name of a rilV lying op ,be 


^Tb, a .Bbifuw, bat Uu., (r™ .ft hllam,, 


i* tivideoUj the 
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Kuphrat^ and on tho canal. Tho canal passes on, with 
running waters, and irrigates the districts of Firuz Sibur, 
flowing by villages and domains which lie on both its banks. 
When it reaches Al-Muhawwal the canals of the City of 
Peace (Baghdad) branch from it, but these we will detail 
later. From Al-Muhawwol it passes to Al-Yaairiyya, and 
here there crosses it the bridge called Knntara-al-^ asiriyya. 
Thence it passes through tho midst of (the district of) 
Badiiraya, which lies (mostly) to the eastward of it. Thence 
it pusses to Ar-Rumiyya, and there is here a bridge over it 
called Kantara-ar-Runiiyyo. Thence it passes to (the Place 
of the Oil-sellers, called) Az-Zayyurin [and here there is 
a bridge over it called by the same name] *; and thence to 
the Place of the Sellers of Alkali (tJshnan), where over 
it is a bridge called Kuntara-al-Ushnuo. Thence it passes 
to the Place of tho Sellers of Thoms (Shawk), where over 
it is a bridge called the iCanUira-ash-Shawk; from thence 
to tho Place of the Sellers of Pomegranates (Rumman), 
where over it is a bridge called the Kantara-ar-Rumman. 
Thence it goes to (the bridge called) Kanpira*al-Maghid, 
and (the place called) Al-Maghid. Then it passes to 
KanUini*al>Bustaa (tho Garden Bridge); then to (the 
bridge called) KanUra-al-Mu*badi; next to (another called) 
l^ntura Bani Zurayk, and finally falls into tho Tigris on 
its western bank, below (the palace called) ^Casr ‘Isa-ibn- 
Mu«i, of the City of Peace (Baghdad). 

From the Euphrates also is token the canal called tho 
Nahr ^rsar.* Its origin is three leagues below tho ^dllage 
of Dimimroa. It is a great canal, with running waters, and 
the lands (adjacent) are irrigated from it by means of the 
(water-wheel called) Daliya and the (lever called) Shaduf. 
Over it is a Bridge-of-Boots (Jisr), and there ore domains 
and villages (on iu banks). It posses through part of (the 
District of) Baduraya, and finally flows into the Tigris, on its 
western bonk, between Baghdad and Al-Modain, and at a 
point four leagues above Al'Modain. 


• Supplwd fronj IV. M2. 
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From the Euphwtee also is taken a canal called the Xahr- 
ol’Mulik.^ Its point of origin is fire leagues belosr the head 
of the Nahr Sawar. It is a canal that has along it numerous 
domains and fertile lands. There is also a Bridge-of-Boats 
over it; and further many villages and fields (along its 
hanks). From it branch numerous other canals, and its 
lands form a District of the Sawad. Finally it flows out 
into the Tigris on its western bank, three leagues below 
Al'Maduin. 


From the Euphrates also is taken a canal called the Vahr 
Kutha.* Ita point of origin is throe leagues below'that 
of the Nahr-al-Mailc It is a cand warring LJZ 
domains and viUages. There is a Bridge-of-Boats over it 
and from it branch other canals, irrigating the District of 
Kutha-which IS of the province of Aidashir Babakan-also 

P«*tng bv 

Kutha ^b^, It finally flows out into the Tigris on its 
western bank, ten leagues below ^U-Madain. 


* The ^al of Sa‘id has been described in Section II 
note 4. 

nJ-Jne "^-'I 

grape-vine, or “ bunch of granes.” is 

for “a water-wheel ” heino ^ 

This hut i. fl.. * •yooii.vm of iva-firo. 

Ibis last IS the more common term for these in 

strumenU of irrigation, and under the plural f„™ 
of An-Nawu‘ir this „ i ^ 

Section VI.) (•<» 

’ The Uujayl or Little Tigris.” i. the name gireo to 

i “> right 

bank of the Tigris, whose waters irriimte th 
“•led Msskin. which lies imm«lS m 1 " K 

of the ^.rabbul distric. The riUai^f A^Uh 
not, I believe, mentioned by any oJher d t “ 
According to Ya-kut {II. 555)^he Dujl^uluJ 
begms opposite Al-Kadisiva. lu ^ ^ ^ 

be tmeed on the mokem ^p,. ““"® “‘T «“• 
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The Nahr ‘Isa ia the first of the four great canals 
which carry the surplus waters of the Euphrates 
into the Tigris, and irrigate the inter^'eniog lands, 
called the Sawad (or “ black ” allu\'ial plain) of lower 
Mesopotamia. The Nahr ‘Isa left the Euphrates 
immediately below Al^Anbar, and so much of its 
waters as was not diverted by the ^rat—and the 
other minor canals, which branched from its left 
bank—flowed out at last into the Tigris some 
distance below Baghdad at a place known as Al- 
Farda, “the Harbour” (see Ya'kubI, p. 250). In 
general the Nahr ‘Isa followed the line of the 
modern Saklawiyya CanaL Dimimmu is described by 
Yakiit (II. 600) as a large village on the Euphrates 
near the hamlet of Al-Falluja; and these two villages 
with Al-Anbar were the chief places of the district of 
Firuz Sabur, the Pensabor of the Greek geographers 
(see Section II. note 7). The whole of this section of 
Ibn Serapion has been copied almost verbatim by 
Yakut (IV. 842). 

Al’Muhawwol, meaning the “ Place of Unloading,” 
is described by Yakut (IV^ 432) as a fine township, 
one league distant from Baghdad, and celebrated for 
its gardens and markets. The name Al-Muhatctcal 
is explained by the account in Ibn Hawkol (p. 166), 
who save that ships could float unimpeded down the 
Nahr 'Isa from the Euphrates to the Tigris, but 
that, by reason of the bridges and weirs, their 
cargoes bad to be “ unloaded ” into small boats iu 
* order to pass into the l^rat, the canal (see Section 
XI.) which branched from the Nahr ‘Isa, im¬ 
mediately below Al - Mu^wwal, and flowed into 
Baghdad. 

The District of Biidumya is described by Yakut 
(I. 460) as comprising the lands lying to the 
westward of Baghdad. It is divided, he says, from 
the Kutrabbul District by the Canal of the ^rat, 
the lands to the west (and north) of this being 
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Katrabbul, while Baduraja is to the east (and 
sooth) of this canal. 

^ In regard to the various bridges over the Nahr 
‘Isa, Yakut gives particulars of the following. The 
\ asiriyya (T\. 1002) was called after a man named 
Yiisir, and the village of this name lay about one 
mile from Al-Muhawwal, and two miles from 
Baghdad, on the canal bank. It was famous for 
its gardens. Ibn Hawkal (p. 105) mentions the 
gate odl^ Bab-al-Yasiriyya os marking the wester- 
most limit of Baghdad, adding that formerly five 
mUes of streets intervened between this point and 
the Khurasan Gate to the north-east, which Uy at 
the boundary of the Eastern quarter of the city, 
on the Persian side of the Tigris (see Section XI. 
note 1). Uthnan, Yakut (I. 284) says, is the 
substance (aikali) used for washing clothes, and he 
adds that the bridge of this name was a well-known 
. quarter of Wwtern Baghdad. The bridge of Ash- 
Shawk is noticed in like terms (IV. 19n. H-.. 



id of Persian origin, 
was named after on ‘Abbasid 
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Prince whom Ibn Serapion calls Ibn (son of) Musa, 
but whom all other authorities call Ibn *A1 l This 
canal was, however, far more ancient than Arab 
times, and its upper portion, according to Kuddma 
(p. 234), was originally called Ad-I)akll, while its 
lower reach was apparently known as the Nahr 
Rufayl (compare Yakiit, IV. p. 839, with pp. 117 
ond 190 of the same volume). In regard to the 
Prince ‘Isa, who re-dug this canal, and whose palace 
stood just above its point of junction with the Tigris, 
if he bo called ‘Isa-ibn-Musa (as in the text of Ibn 
Serapion), ho was nephetr to the Caliph Al-Manjur, 
founder of Baghdad, who at one time appointed him 
to be his successor in the Caliphate. This *Isa was 
governor of Al-Ahwaz and Al-Kiifa, at which latter 
city he died, after having been ousted from his right 
to the succession by Al-Monsur, who proclaimed his 
own son, Al-Mahdi, heir-apparent in his stead. It 
seems likely, however, that Ibn Serapion has here 
made a mistake, and that it was ‘Isa, son of ‘Alt, and 
unek of the Caliph Al-Man^tir, who (as all other 
authorities concur in stating) was the person from 
whom the Nahr ‘Isa took its name. Yakut (IV. 117) 
says thnt his palace (Kasr) was the first of those built 
bv the ‘Abbosids, during the reign of Al-Man;ur, 
after Baghdad had been founded; and though no 
traces of it remained in the thirteenth century a.d., 
a great quarter of the city, with its markets and 
streets, was still known as the Kasr ‘Ita. Apparently 
this palace had changed its name in a.m. 278 (891), 
when Ya'kubi wrote his description of Baghdad, for 
the only palaces he mentions (p. 24^5) at this point 
are those of ‘Isa and Ja'far, grandwM of Al-Monsur, 
their sister, Zubayda, being the famous wife of 
Harun-ar-Roshid. The following toble makes clear 
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the rclationshipt of tho rarioiu ^Isas. The capital 
romuQ numerala indicate the *Abbasid Caliphs. 


*Au. 

Gnudjinn of AU'Abbi* 

(fnim whom the ‘AbbMuk took tb«ir luine), 
wbn ww Uncle of tW iYo{^t Uu^uunMi. 


*lM-illB-*AlL Mry Aitutw 

_ ! _ 

I. Ai'kArlx. II. AL'MAXfC'a. II 



III. Ai,-klAau. *fiii-iba>Maai. 


ZuhnydB*»V. 


IV. 


• « The beginning of tho Nahr Samr followed tho line 
of the modem Abu Ghurayb CunaL The Bridge^f- 
Boata mentioned was at the point where the great 
pilgrim high road, from Baghdad to Al-Kufa, croaaed 
the canal, namely, according to Ibn RusU (p. 182) 
at a point ten roUes south of Baghdad. Here stood 
the town of &r^ at no great distance from tho 
Tigris bank, to judge from the account in Yakut 
(I. 7^). The water-wheels called Doliyn hare U-en 
mentioned above (Section V. note 1); the Shadnf is 
described by E. Lane in hU Jfoden. Egyptiant 
(Chapter XIV.), where an illustration will be found 
representing it Here, and in tho following pages, 
tho word JUr is always translated **Bridge-of-Boats,” 
while Knntara is rendered by « Bridge,” and impliw 
an arched structure of masonry. 
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Rotighlr speaking, it followed the line of the modern 
Radhwuniyya Canal. The Bridge-of-Boata crossed it, 
on the Baghdad Kufa high road, at the town, likewise 
called Nahr-al-Malik, and according to Ibn Rusta 
(p. 182) this lay seven miles distant from the Sarsar 
bridge. The town of Nnhr-al-Malik, Ibn Hawkal 
(p. 166) states, was larger by a half than the town 
of Sarsar; both districts were famous for their corn- 
lands and date-palms. 

The Nahr Kutha is represented by the line of the 
modern Ilabl Ibrahim. The city of Kutha dates 
from biblical days, for in II. Kings, xvii. 21, there 
is mention made of Cuthah^ one of the important 
places near Babylon. According to Muslim tradition 
Kutha is the place where Abraham was thrown into 
the fire by the tyrant Nimrod (see G. Weil, BibtUehe 
Legenden der J/fMc/wdawr, p. 74); and YakOt (IV. 317) 
asserU that KGtha, who dug this canal, was the grand¬ 
father of Abraham. Ibn Ilawkal (p. 168) states that 
Kutha consisted of two cities called respectively 
Kutha-at-Tarik, ‘‘of the road,” and Kutha Rabba, 
which latter was a city krger than Babil (Babylon). 
He adds:—“ Here are great mounds of ashes which, 
they say, are those of the fire made by Nimrod, son 
of Canaan, into which he threw Abraham, the Friend 
of God.'* Mukoddosi (p. 121), repeating the above, 
adds that near the high road might bo seen a building 
resembling a minaret (or tower) about which the 
people related many strange legends. The site of 
Kutha is still marked by the mound called Tell 
Ibrahim, “ the Hill of Abraham.” The Bridge-of- 
Boata, mentioned by Ibn Serapion, lay on the Baghdad 
Kuftt high road, and it was four miles, according to 
Ibn Rusta (p. 182), below the town of Nahr-al-Mabk. 
The point where the Kutha canal joined the Tigris 
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(^ted to have been ten leagues below Al-Madain) 
would bring it out nearly opposite Dayr-al-*Akul 
(see Section I. note 8). The canal of Nahr Jawbar 
is mentioned incidentally by Yakut (I. 324 and IL 
141), and in Kuduma (p, 236) Nahr Jawbar is given 
as one of the five districts of the rich province (Asian) 
of Ardashlr Bdbakan, which last was called after the 
founder of the Sassanian monarchy, whom the Greeks 
knew as Artaxerxes, son of Babek. 


[T* it 
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Art. ll.^The Li S&o Poem and iU Author. Br tho 
Rev. Professor Leooe, Oxford. 


I. The Author. 

The Literature of China hos been arranged by iU scholars, 
as is well known, in four great divisions, bearing the names 
of Classical, Historical, Philosophical, and Belles-lettres or 
Polite Literature, Under each division there are various 
sub-divisions, but of the four the last is by far the most 
extensive. The Chinese name for it is Chi (^), meaning 
“ Collections,** and it is of this only that the Papers which 
1 now propose to submit to the Society lead mo to give a 
somewhat particular account. 

These Collections for the most part ore only reprints. 
To use the words of Mr. Wylie, ** although some few 
original productions occasionally find their way into these 
repositories, they are almost entirely made up of works 
which have already appeared before the public in 'a detached 
form. This custom has tended to tho preservation of 
numerous writings of all ages, which otherwise would have 
been known only by name from incidenUl quotations in 
more permanent authors. These Collections are analogous 
in some respects to Con8table*8 Miscellany, Bohn's series, 
and others of tho kind in England, but differ from them 
in that, instead of being published periodically, the complete 
scries is issued at once as an indivisible whole, and it is 
only rarely that any of tho separate works can be obtained 
second-hand from an already imperfect series.** 

An idea of the siEO of many of these Collections may be 
gained from the “ ExplanaUons of the Classics during the 
Ch^ing (or Pure) dynasty m ^ 
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publiibed in 1829 nnder the superintendence, and rery much 
at the expense, of Yiian Yuan (|jc X). Govemor-General 
of the two Kwanp' provinces. It contains, if mv exaniina> 
lion of the contents be correct, about 180 treatises from 
64 different authors, comprehending in all 1,412 Books or 
chapters, and forming, when bound in English fashion, 66 
thick volumes of large octavo size. 

This compilation is too recent to have a place in the 
catalogue of the Imperial Library of the present dvnasty, 
which was completed in 1790. The Chi entered there are 
given under five subdivisions, the first of which, and to which 


alone my present subject invites attention, goes by the name 
of Ts’ie (16 H), “The Compositions of c'h*a.“ Bnt 
the peculiar character and style of the pieces thus classed 
together has been recognised from the first, and the designa¬ 
tion of “The Ele^es of Ch’ft” is now commonly appli^ to 
them all The principal and longest piece in the Collection 
is called “The LI SAo (H S)”=“ Fallen into (or Beset 
with) Sorrow." The lute Marquis d’llorvey de Saint Denys, 
who published a translation of it in 1870, soys that “ the 
name signifies Lanu^tUatioM, of one teho'u fnUen into 
oiuineu**; and with this account of it there is little fault to 
find, though “lamentations" gives an idea which is not in 
the Chinese characters, however the poem may be charac 
tensed byW and plaintive feeling. These elegies of Ch‘(l 
form but a small collection of eight Books by six different 
authors, according to the arrangement of ChR Hal. The 
first five Books contain in all twenty-five pieces, the author- 
•hip of which UI i«rib^ to Ch'u Yuan (fl ff.)- The 6r.t 
Book It nil occupied with tho Ll Sio, and itt name it alto 
pven to Ae olW four Bookt. Tho other throe Book, aro 
denorainatod Tho Appendix to the Id Sdo (tt M ni *• 
the piece, in them being divided among Sung Yu 7* *1 
Ching Ch-4 (# |g). ChU i (9. ffi), Chwang^hi jl I ’ 
and one of the tohol.rt who gathered round Lid An'“ a 
^ndton of Lid Pang, the founder of the Bin 
better known a. the king of Hwii-nan, and Hwii 

it 16 1.81$). AllthetowrillTa ^::: 


TITE Li SlO POEM A,VD 1T3 AUTHOIL 

or loss mlimatci connection with the kinf^dom of nnd 
iU rnliiiff family, ond hooce the CoUectierL is oallotl Ch'il 
Te'^e, *' The CoinpoeitionB or Elegiea of Ch'il*" 

i boston noif' to roLate what wo know of the history of 
Ch'EL P*ing (or Tuan), the author of the Li Bao. Tboro is no 
name betUr known in Ohina than hia+ Ilisdeath^—or suicide, 
ratlier—is cotnBOonaorQteti every yeor on the filth day of the 
fifth month, ftiUin^ generally early in our month of June, 
and the commeraoration is called **Tbe Festival of tbo 
Dragon Boats.** Many, perhaps forty years ago, I wbb 
walking in the laterinr of Canton prorinoe, not far from 
its great East river which flows on to join the streams from 
tbo north and west at Whampoa. All at .once my steps 
wore arrested by a loud ahonting from tbo river, and I 
harried to the bank to aeo what was going on. There, m 
1 stood above the water, I saw two boala, loag and slender, 
each built to represent o dragon, the head of which rose 
high and formed th© prow. A man sat upon it with a flag 
in each hand, which he waved to direct the movements of the 
crew, and with bia fiicc turned towardfl the helmstnan who 
stood near the stem. Midway in the boats wars two mea 
beating with all their might, the oue a gong, the other a 
drum. The crew in eaoh beat could not have been fewer than 
thirtv men, each grasping a short stout paddle, and all, with 
quivering eagemesa and loud erios, racing towards a certain 
point. The scene came vividly before me when I first stood 
on one of our Oxford barges, and witnessed the conclusion 
of one of the nmea, the rowers everting nil their atreagth 
and skill, and the esoited crowds on the bonks nmniug 
at the top of their speed, and shouting out tho expression 
of their various srnipathi'^ What were those men in the 
two dragon boats doing? They were rnoing, and having 
a good time, but they were, they would liavo told yon, 
eommamoTuting the death of the author of the Li 5de, and 
looking for the body of tho patriot Oh*u Ttiaii, who hsd 
drowned himself in the Mido (B m> ^ province 

of HH-nan, more than 2300 years ago. 

A good momoir of our subject is found in the 24tb Book 
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of the Bloj^phiet of Sze>rai Ch‘ien, the first great historian 
of his country, and entitled to a high place among the 
historians of other countries. I hare now simplr to relote 
to you, with some notes in passing, what I find in his pages. 

Chfien says that “Ch'u Yuan's name was P*ing Ilia 

father colled him so at his naming, when a child, and aAer> 
wards, probably at his capping, he rcceired the deeignation 
of Yiian We ra«y call him therefore, indifferently, 

either Ch'u P'ing or Ch'u Yuan. The name and the 
designation, as I will show in my next Paper, were intended 
to have the same significance. “ He was a member of the 
ruling House of Ch'il,'* which had long been ono of the 
most powerful of the feudal Stales under the dvnastv of 
Chau. lU original centre was in the present province 
of Hfi-p4i, but in the course of centuries it had extended 
its territory east, north, and south, so that its ruler was now 
more powerful than the real King, the loid-parumount of aU 
the isutes. Other States had pursued a similar course, and 
at the time of which wo are speaking there were Jeveu 
principal States, the rulers of each of which hud usurped 
the title of king. There was a condition of chronic warfare 
among them, but the only match for Ch'fi was Ch'iu in 
the north and west. It became more and more erident 
as time went on that the final struggle for supremacy must 
be between these two. 


_ Our aubjoet, I have mid, wu a member of the rulinir 
Iloum of Ch-fl. aod belonged to one of the three princely 
familin into which it had become diridod, end the chief, 
of which umd u their lumamcs the namm of tho Mvcml 
npp«n.ge. with which their different ancaton K..,. 
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see, it is important to our understanding, and even crediting 
the rery important statement of bis descent with which the 
Li Sdo commences. 

I return to the narrative of Ch*ien, which says that Ch*u 
was ** an attendant of king llwii on the left, a minister 
possessed of extensive information and with a strong memory, 
skilful in the maintenance of order, and admirable in the 
composition of governmental notifications and orders. In 
council he deliberated with, and advised, the king on the 
business of the State; out of council he was employed in 
the reception of visitors and guests, and in communicating 
with the princes (who came to court). The king employed 
him very much. But the great officer of the highest grade, of 
the same rank (os Yuan), had (long) striven for the favour 
which he enjoyed, and was bis enemy at heart, wishing to 
deprive him of his influence and power.* 

** (On one occasion), when king Ilwai hod appointed Ch*u 
P'ing to draw up a governmental proclamation, and he had 
made a draft of it, but bad not finally written it out, this 
great officer wished to carry it ofl^ but Ch'u refused to give 
it to him. The other then slandered him (to the king), 
saying, *AI1 ore aware that your Uajesty employs Ch*u 
P*ing to prepare your notifications. Whenever a notice 
comes out, P'ing boasts of his services, and says, ** If it 
were not for me, they could do nothing.’** This made 
the king angry. Ue treated Ch*u with coldness, and kept 
him at a distance. 

**On his part Ch'u was indignant that the king listened 
(to such a charge against him) without discrimination; that 
slanderers and flatterers were able to obscure the king’s in* 
telligenoe; that the justice of his words was perverted by 
their injurious and contemptible misrepresentations, while 
his right and correctness were not acknowledged, lie 
therefore became sorrowful, brooded moodily over bis case, 

* Tbfre w tome diAruItj b bterprrtinfc this bit •estrnc*. S«« Chd Hilb 
note oo it b hii Pmt CMmf m m p. 2. He diffen from the riev ot 
WiBg VI, prclen tLst ol Uunji ILun^.tiik of oar 12th ccntaij. 

j.a.A.s. 1895. 
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and composed the Li Sdo, which may be considered as 
equivalent to ‘Beset with sorrow.** 

“ Now man owes his beginning to Heaven, and he grows 
from the root of his parents. \Vhon his term (of life) is 
exhausted, he returns to his root. Therefore, when burdened, 
pained, and wearied out, men always cry out to Heaven ; 
and when afflicted and severely wounded or grieved, they 
call out to their parents. Ch'ii P*ing, pursuing a correct 
and straightforward path, had strained his loyalty and tasked 
his wisdom to the utmost to serve his ruler; and then came 
in the slanderer and separated between them. He might 
be described as reduced to extremity. True and yet doubted, 
loyal and yet slandered, could ho repress the feeling of re¬ 
sentment ? His making of the Ll Sdo certamly arose from 
the feeling of resentment.** 

This account of the origin of the Ll Sdo is, no doubt, 
in a great measure correct But we shall find that there 
are other feelings in it of a better character as welL I pause 
for a moment in Ch‘ien's biography, and ask how nearly 
wo can approximate to the dates of our subject’s death, 
and of the composition of his principal poem. Mayers says 
that he was in the service of king Hw4i about 314 n.a ; 
but his disgrace had |aken place before that year. Hw&i 
succeeded to the throne of Ch‘fi in 328 B.a, and died os 
a captive in Ch‘in in 296, being succeeded by his son, 
known as king Ch'ing-hsiang (Ig || J). Tw*o different 
years are assigned as the first year of this son’s reign, 
298 B.c. and 295, of which an explanation can be given, 
with which I need not detain you. It was by him 
that Ch‘u P‘ing was banished from Ch*a; and he had pro¬ 
ceeded u far as a well-known spot on the bank of the 
Mi-lo river, when he clasped a large stone in his arms, 
and plunged into the water. When the Marquis d’Hoi^ev 
refers tho composition of the Ll Sdo to the year 299 b.c. 
he cannot bo far wrong; but we do not know exactly the 
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j-ear of the aathor^a birtb or of hia de&th* or of the finuTiiiig 
touch vhicb he gave to his principal poem. 

Having been led to mention the Lt Sdo, Sia-mA Ch^en 
proceeds to apeak of it and of Cli'u Yuan hiioBelf m 
eulogistic ietTUB. Ho says: “Ta 'The Lessonii from the 
States,*^ Wo hate the love of beauty,^ but no expression of 
lascivionsnesa. In 'The Minor Odes of the Kingdom^’* we 
have lodignaut complaint of slanderers, but with no incito> 
ment to violent disturbunoe. In the Li we have what 
may be called the union of these exceitencssp The author 
celebrates the most ancient Ti spouks of duke IT wan 

of Oli'Hof n ceTOpeiatively recent time, and between tbeni 
he tells about T'nng and W% passing {os he doea so) his 
critical jndgraent on tho aifalrs of the world, illustrating 
how wide Is the path of duty and virtue, and exalting the 
method of dealing with disorder and bringing it to an end. 
Every point in these sub|«ts vs displayed ; yet the stylo 
is condensed, and the Inngmigc vs subtle and exquisite. The 
spirit that breathes in the' poem, is pure, m the authoris 
conduct was disiulerested. Ills words arc few, but tho aim 
of them is very great. Ilia UlnstralJona are from tbiugs 
near at baud, but the meaning of them is far^reaching. 
Ilis parpoeea wore pure* and tbererore his ooinposition partook 
of the fragranoy of perfumes. His course was incorrupt, 
and therefore he would have tlied rather than allow himself 
to be slighted as he was, and cast out into a mirVj muddy 
pooL Like a chrysalis amidst the wet and dirt, he was still the 
brilliant fly.^ Though lying among the dust, Society could 
impart to him nothing of its filth. He still remained clean, 
no stain of the foulness resting upon him. So pure in aim 
was he, that he might be compared in hia hriglitneas to the 
splendour of the sun and moon/' 

1 g tLfi Ant |nrt of ttis S^ih C^in^. 

* Tlw tc4viid poit of uu mi 

’ I lLaT4.‘ ikUM to iliHWDT irumtiDB o/ Tt fa tha pevm. tot 
ftanjft 60, tuiil thci Bot« on it. Duto ELfrsn sppoan io iUiilu 7A, 

• Tbf of 1*!Tt Iw 2?« tho i'Aiii, 1. iif. I, 
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From this digreflaion Ch^ien n&tuniB to hii namitiTe of 
ftdairs, and says: After Ch'u P'ia^ was dlsmis&od from 
office, Ch'in proposed to attack Chi^'' the xuler of which 
in consequence paid court to Cli’fl., and armuged for « 
matrimotiiul alliance with it. Thia alliance alarmed and 
troubled king Hui of Ch'in,^ whose principal adviser and 
mimster, indeed, was Chang I, on able toan, bat ono of the 
political intriguers of the time whom Sfencius, who wua 
their qoufccmporary, so strongly condemned.^ To hreak off 
the good underatanding between Oh*ft and Ch'l, the king 
employed the services of this adveutnrer* Supplied with 
nbundAnt means for bribery and gifts, Chang f pretonded 
to fly from Ch*in and seek refuge in Oh'ft* There, having 
succeeded in opening a communication with king Hwai, he 
told him that ho had come to Ch'ft with a secret m^naage 
from the king of ChHa;—that if he would break off hia 
friendship with Ch*l, Ch'in would cede to him 600 ii of the 
territory of Shong-yil.* King Hwikh in hhi grcetl, believed 
Chang f, broko off his friendship with Ch'i, and sent a 
commissioner to Ch'ln to receive the promised iciriforv. 
But Chang 1 (who had managed in the nieantime bo 
return to Ch*in) now threw off the mank, and said to 
the oommisaionor, " What I agreed about with your king 
wtis six Iti I heard nothing about sii hondredV' King 
Hwai’s messenger went back to Ch*ft in a ntge, and 
reported to the king how they had been impooed on* 
The king was equally indignant, and raised a large army, 
which he sent nguinsl Chin. Ch'in on ite part despatched 
a force to meet it. A great battlo w&a fought, in which 
the nrmy of Ch'ft woa defeated, with ths losa, it is said of 
80,000 naeu aud the capture of its commander, Ch'ii K'ai 


I TTw ffwt SL»II< thi (onncfly more pow^rid 

C1j‘ui Of Cfa**. 

1 M £io(y flili. ♦ I ^ IL milutce of f«r iiMg 
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* S« Worb ilciidiHf III., iL 2. 
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(JS ^)^ Til is dfifeot waa folla^fod bv the l*sa of tho 
territoiy of lTiia-f:1iuaj;^t^ wbioh is stUl tlio namfl of one of 
tke departments of Sheu-hsl.^ On this king Jlwii oallBd 
out ell the military Btreugtb of kis kingdom and led it deep 
into Ob'ia, with whose forces another buttle was foug:Kt 
at Lan-t^ien,* At this junctars tke State of ot 
one of tho diTisiona Into which Tsio had boon broken up, 
took adTaotoso of the difficulties of Oh^ii witb Ch in, and 
Boot u fareo against it, %Thich penetrated as far aa the city 
of P^ug, and tho army of Cb'Ct waa necessarily recalled, to 
combat this new enemy* Its struits also were all the 
greater because Cb% with which king Ilwdi bed broken 
off all friendly rolalioaa, refmsed to lend it any assistance. 

In the ne!tt year, however, Ch^in offered to give to it 
tho territory of FEati-chung, and to conclude a treaty of 
peace; but king llw&i said., ** I do not wish, to get territory* 
1 wish to got Chung I, and with nothing eba will I bo 
eatufied." When Chung t hoard this, he said to hie 
eorereign," “ Since I am counted in my single person eiiuid 
to the lertilory of Hiia^chang, allow me to go to Ch‘£k* 
To Ch'fi accordingly ho went, provided abnodantly with the 
aame resourcoa as before; and there, by largo bribe* to the 
high miniflter and director of affairs. Chin Shaog (|if 
aod wheedling speeches to CbilDg Hsiil tfll), the kings 
favourite lady, it came about that ho was allowed to return 
aguin to Ch'in, 

Unr subject, Ch'ii P^ing. now appears again on the stage. 
Though in disgrace at court, he hud been sont on a mission to 
Ch*i, Returning to Ch-Q just at this time, he remonstrated 
with the king, Kij-ing, " Why did you not pot Ohong I to 
death ? ” The king regretted he had not done so, and sent 
a party in pursuit to apprehend and bring him back* but 
they failed to overtake him- Ch*bn adds here that after this 

I Tbiiw M Jippf" ^ Knn^-nik owlar tlw ywm e.o. 313, 312. 

1 ImJigt, f " ^ ^ duportBimt at Ilii an 

bmn tbn wuue* , , 

t Tbi* ina^ tias Clhlo-lKUng {M S)* ^ "" 

ii.c. aofi, Bod ewetipitd U ^ 
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several of the other States or kingdoms united in an attack 
on Ch'fl, and inflicted on it a great defeat, killing also its 
general, T‘ang-mei 5^).^ 

Amidst all the contentions and fightings of tho States, 
negociAtions of a different kind went on. The young king 
of Ch‘in obtained the hand of a princess of Ch'fi, and invited, 
though with a sinister object, king Hwii to visit him in 
Ch*in. HwAi himself wished to accept the invitation, but 
Ch‘u P*ing protested vehemently against such a step. 
“ Ch^in," said he, ** may be compared to a tiger or a wolf, 
and is not to he trusted. Your Majesty had better not go.” 
Tsze-hin, the king’s youngest son, however, advised his 
father to go, saying “Why should you disappoint the 
good will of Ch’in ? ” and in tho end king Hwii undertook 
the journey. When he had gone through the Pass of Wft,> 
leading into Ch'in, an ambuscade, which had been set for 
the purpose, prevented his retreating by it. He was detained 
a prisoner in Ch’in, and urged continually to cede portions 
of his territory. To this demand he would not listen, and 
in 297, irritated by it, he fled to Ohio, the capital of which 
was in the present department of P'ing-yang in Shan-hsl. 
They were afraid to ^ive him there. He was taken bock 
to Chfin, and died in it, os has been already mentioned, 
in B.c. 296. 

His body was sent back in iU coffin, and buried in Ch'fl, 
where his eldest son, known as king Ch'ing-hsiang, as 
mentioned above, had already taken hU place and made 
his younger brother, Tsze-lan, one of his chief counsellors. 
But the people could not forgive this prince, who had advised 
bis father to go to Ch'in. Ch‘u Yuan also retained his 
feeling against him. From the time when he first fell into 
disgrace, Ch*u had all along kept his attachment to king 
Hw&i, and was ever wishmg him to reform, hoping that 


I Thi. I. ^ b ths Ukw pbee b . e uii 

Tb* .tuckbg SUtc an Umts giT«o m Ch‘b, aad^. 
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if the sovereigTi ceine to himself, his ministers would also 
change their ways. The subjects which he wos always 
revolring in his mind were—how the king could be pre- 
serred and the kingdom restored to prosperity. These are 
the subjects which constantly appear in the Li Sdo. But 
after all nothing could be done. The king did not return 
from Ch*in, and it became clear that he could not be made 
to perceive the real state of things. 

At this point in his narrative, Ch'ien again pauses and 
moralUes. “ Rulers," he says, “ whether wise or stupid, 
worthy or unworthy, all wish to get lo3ral officers, who shall 
bo of service to themselves, and to promote such as will 
assist them in their government by their wisdom and talent. 
But the ruin of the Sute and the breaking up of the 
Family are closely connected. And when in successive reigns 
a sage ruler does not appear, then the naturally loyal 
become disloyal, and those who should prove themselves 
wise and talented do not do so. King Ilwki, not recognising 
the service of his loyal minister, was led astray in his 
harem by the lady Hsid of Chfing, and was imposed on 
by Chang t in his court. Through his treating Cb'u Yuan 
coldly, and giving his confidence to the High Officer, Chin 
Shang, and to Taze-lan, who became chief minister, the 
prowess of his soldiers decayed, and his kingdom was dis* 
membered, six provinces were lost, and he himself died, a 
captive in Ch'in and an object of derision to all within 
the four seas. All this was the evil that sprang from his 
not knowing men. The Yi-ching says, ‘ The well has been 
cleared, but (its water) is not used. My heart is afflicted 
for this, for the water might be drawn out and employed. 
If the king were intelligent, both ho and I would receive 
the benefit of it. When the king is not intelligent, how 

is it possible to obtain that benefit ? ^ 

After this homilv, the historian returns to the story of 
Ch‘u Yuan, and con'cludes it thus: “ When the chief minister 
heard of Ch‘u's dissatisfaction, he was enraged, and made 

» 8m th* Yi. n«M»rTiun xltiil V *•, *** 

Cli*Ma*» ivadiaf of tb« Sjabolkm k •lightJj Tarkd. 
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the ^reat officer Chin Shnn^ eompIjiliiL of his oondnct to 
icing ChMng-hJiinng, who nl» tt?as angry* and £nnl]y gnvo 
orders that Ch*u should bo banished (to the wild region 
of the south)* Whan ho came to the (Mi-lo) gtream,^ ho 
moved nil about it, groaning and sobbing* with hia hair 
diaheveUed,^ and his whole appearance worn and withered, 
A fisherman* saw him tn thin condition* and oaked liim, 
Bajingj ' Are yon not* sip, the g^ent officer in charge of 
the three branches of oar Eoyol ITousa ? What has brought 
you horn, and to such distress?' Oh*ii Yuan replied* *Tho 
whole world is foul* t^^d I alone am clean. All othem arc 
intoxicated* and I alone am sober. Thus it ia that I have 
bean banished.^ The fishormnn said, ' The true sage ia not 
ice*booad by anything, but ia able to ohanga with the 
changing world. If the whole W'Oflil be in a state of 
confusion and defilement, why not follow its Btream, and 
toss its waves about? If all others ba drunk, why not 
drink the dregs of their spirit, and eat ef tho grains that 
are left behind P Why must }'ou keep ymir jasper in your 
breast and hold yonr lustrous stoue in year band, and imuse 
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Toureclf to be sent into banishroont ? Ch‘ii Yunn replied, 
* I bare heard that vben one ha's neTrlj waabod bis head 
be most fillip the dust from his <Sap (before he replaces it), 
and w-ben be bos nevly bathed, he must abake his clothes 
(before he puts them on again), now Can one whoee person 
is clean and pare allow himself to be defiled by the filth 
around him P I would imthor throw mywlf into this great 
etroam ond bo buried in the belly of a fish. And bow 
can I allow the whiteness of my purity to be hidden beneath 
the dnrkuesa and opposition of the world P 

*Mfe then mode hia piece ealled ‘The Stone clasped to 
the Breast.' Having done this, ho took a (large) 

atono in his arms, threw himself with it tote the JIl-lo, and 
was drowned.” 

So died Ch^u Tuati, the noblemnn and poet of £Th'£i* 
All tho higher classes of that kingdom must have been 
BCfi^uainted with the events of hia history* Many, no douhtj 
^inpatbistod with him and pitied bis fate. In leas than 
a hundred years after his death ChiSi t a celebrated 

scholar, and tutor to tho king of Cb‘ang-sh4, one of tho 
sons of TYSn, the second emperor of the dynasty of Han, 
when passing tho pool of Mi-le into whloh Ch*b Yuen had 
thrown bimseif, cast into it a writing which he hod prepared 
by way of eoudolenco with the spirit of the outraged and 
persecuted patriot,® This, it is aupposcHl, was the first 
mstunce of the special tribute to our subject, which has 
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been perpetuated to the present day in the festival of the 
Dragon Uoata soon after the beginning of the fifth month. 

Ch'u's death, moreover, though it did not originate, has con¬ 
firmed the feeling of the Chinese people generally that when 
a minister or high officer has sustained a defeat, or been 
disgraced by his sovereign, the proper course for him is to 
end his life by an act of bis own. 1 was in Hong-kong 
when the city of Canton was taken, on the 29th December, 
1857, by our troops and their French allies. A Chinese 
gentleman, with whom I was intimate, called on me next 
morning to ask whether the city had really been token, 
and when told that it had been taken, and was now in our 
hands, he said, ** And Yeh the Governor F Has he also 
been taken ? ’* I replied that there was as yet no news to 
that effect, and he exclaimed, “And he will not be taken 
alive, vou may depend on it. He must have made away 
with himself. There can bo no doubt about it.*' When the 
next day I bad to inform him of the capture of Yeh, and 
that he bad been placed on board one of our ships of war, 
he had not a word to say, and went away evidently dis¬ 
heartened and ashamed. I could see that from that time 
Yeh's character sank in the estimation of the people. He 
ceased to be the hero whom they hud feared and looked 
up to; had be not been afraid to put an end by his 
own hand to his now dishonoured life P That is in their 
estimation what Burns, with a very different meaning, calls 
**thc second glorious part** which a patriot, warrior or 
statesman, can perform. 

In my second Paper I will endeavour to give an analvsis 
of the LI Sio poem, dwelling especially on the most peculiar 
portions of it. Ch'ii Yuan was not a Confucianist, and there 
U not any mention in bis writings of the great sage. His 
affinities were more with T&oisra than with the doctrines of 
the Literati; but I do not think I have observed in his pieces 
ony direct reference to Ldo-tsze. Such Taoist writers os 
Lieh-tsze, Lift An, Han Fei, and Chwang-tsze frequently 
introduce both the one philosopher and the other. Chwang- 
tsie especially delights in making game of Confucius, but 
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Ch*n U too much centred and concentrated in himself to 
wander much from his own experiences. With the history 
of ancient China, os it may bo gathered from the classical 
books and the oemi-historical narratives of the feudal tiroes, 
he was well acquainted ; and he confirms our faith in ^ho 
chronological beliefs of Confucius and ifencius. But the 
home of his mind was in the folk-lore or foiiy-lore of 
the Tioist system, while at the same time he had many 
queer and absurd notions of his own, which remind us of 
the words of Waller to Charles the Second, ** Poets, Sire, 
succeed best in fiction.** 

It has been seen that the last thing which our object 
did before committing his act of suicide was to write his 
poem called “The Stone clasped to the Breast,*** and with 
a few stanzas from it I will conclude this article. 

** How vast is the stream in this first month of summer 1 
How luxuriant the grass and the trees! 

With wounded heart and constant grief 
I preu along to the regions of the south. 

** My eyes are dazed by the landscape so strange. 

So still, retired, and silent. 

Mv wrongs are knotted into a constant sorrow ; 

It pains me and exhausts my strength. 

I lay roy head on my breast and search my mind j 
I bow my will, and repress my fears. 

“ (My enemies) change white into black, 

And turn the upside down ; 

The phoenix is kept in a cage. 

While the fowls and ducks fly and dance. 

“ Like dogs they bark at mo in troops,* 

They bark at me as something strange; 

To slander eminence like mine 
Is indeed the way of vulgar men. 


* Book IV. pioc* T. 
s Compsn F*. lix. 6, 7. 
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“ If I take the rooiit otui retrace my way to the north, 

Al l the day to the ereatng will be gloom. 

I indulge my aorrow, end fiod pleaaure in my grief. 

To last till the great event came. 

How grandly the Tnan and Hsiang 
Flow on in their separate courses I 
Long is their course and hidden, 

Distant u the way und difficulty 

** AM tnen receive the appointment of Heaven, 

And each man bus his deRnite lot. 

With detemLined mind and enlarged will, 

What have I to fear ? 

** I know that death is not to be declined; 

I wish not to love my life. 

Clearly 1 announce this to all superior mco. 

And show them the example of what they ought to do.” 

Such was Ch*u Yhun's dying advice, enforced by his 
during deed. 
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Chapter TX.— Tht Sii<i Difnoify* 

Ytt of Hsm waa atyled Wfintning/’ ^ Yu's father wm 
Kun, whose father wiia the Emperor Ch^uanhflu, wboae 
father wna Ch^ongyi* whow father woe Huangti; so 
was Huttogti'a great-great-gnmdsoo, and Ch^oanbsiVa 
grondson. Yii’s great-grandfatlier Ck*aagyi and hia father 
Kurt were both imable to oit on the Imperial thronOi being’ 
fiimply officials. In the time of the Emperor Yao^ '*tho 
deluge assailed the heavens, and in its vast expanse en- 
comijassed the mountains, and overtopped the biUs, so that 
the common people were troubled about it, Y“ao sought 
for one capable of controlling the wntera. All the officials 
and presidents of the four moimluinB said, might 

do it* Yao said, * Kun U ft man who disobeys ordemi, and 
ruins hi» companions. lie will not do/ The president of 
the four mountains auld," Among Ms equals there is no 
one so worthy as Eun j I wish your Majesty would ^'try 
bim/^ Upon which Yao, giving heed to the president of 
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thf» four Edoantam^ emplorcHi Kua to control tlic waters 
“ for nitia years," but tbe waters did not abate, ** oad the 
work was uxioc^oiaplisbed/’ Then the Emperor Yao 
sought a rann in bia stead, and aecured Skim, Shna 
being employed in the public service was associated with 
the Son of HeaTon in the administration. While on a 
tour of tnapectioo, ho saw that there was no OTidenco that 
Kun kept the waters ander control, so " he imprisonE^d 
him for life on Mount Yu,” and everyone in the Empire 
said that Shunts decision was a just one* Shan then 
appointed Bon Yn to the post, and dLroctod him to 

coutinao hia father'^a oocnpatioiiH After Tao'a death, the 
Emperor Shun^ " naked the president of the four moantaina 
if there was any one who conld perfect and dovdop Yao'a 
nadertakings, and whom he could employ in an official 
capacity» They all said, ^ There is lord Tii, the Minister 
of VYorks; he might perfect and develop Yao^ labours/ 
Shun said, ' Ah yea! you. ¥&, have regulated the water oud 
the land, but in this office you must exert Tourself/ Yu 
did obeisance with his head to the ground, and would have 
declined in favour of Ilsieh, Prince Millet, or Knoyoo, but 
Shun said ' Go nud attend to your dutiea/ ” Yq was quick, 
earnest, and diligent, not deviating from virtue, kind, and 
lovable; bis word could ho depended on, his voice waa 
mnsicaJ, and his body, like a halanog properly adjusted, 
moved unweariodly and tolomnly in uccoidance with certaiu 
fixed rules. Yn, then in company with Yi and Prince 
Millet, having received the Emperor's ordem, hudo the 
princea and peaple miae a gnng of raen^ *'to mako a division 
of the land, and foDowing the line of the hilla hew down 
the trees, and dotermino the charucteriatlcs of the high 
hills and great rivers," Tii was grieved in that his 
progenitor Kun hod been punished on necount of his work 
being incomplete, so, wearied in body and distressed in 
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mmd, he * lired aiBray from his home for year-i, 
the door of bis house without during to enton With 
ragged ulothea aqd poor diot ho piid hu durotiong to the 
spirits until his wretched horel fell in ruins in the ditch. 
When travelliog along the dry land he used a carriage, 
DU the wiiiter he used a boat» in miry places a sledge, while 
in going over the bills he used, RpikosH On the one hand 
he used the markiDg-Iine, and on the other the compass 
and square. Working as the seasons permitted, and with 
a riew to ^ open up the nine provinceSj" he made the 
roads oommanicablft, banked up the ntariheo, aurvojed the 
hills, told Y1 and his bund that paddy should be planted in 
low damp plncce,^ and directed Lord Millet and hU band,^ 
“ when it was difficult to obtain foiwl, or when fcxid was 
scarce, to barter their surplus stock in exchange for ivhot 
they had not,^' so ns to put all the princes on on equal 
footing, Tu in this way worked for the mutual con- 
Tenienco of the respectirc districts oa regards the dis¬ 
tribution of the wealth and resonrcea of the country, 

Yu started from Chdebow.’ He “ commonced his work 
m Chdohow at Pot*e month, and regulated the oountiy about 
the Liang and Ch'i mountains. Haring repaired the works 
at T'oiyuan he went to the nouth of Mount To, Ho was 
successful with his labours at TanHuai, and went to the cross¬ 
flowing stream of Chang, The soil of the province was 
white clay. oontrihution of revenue was the Erat of 
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tlie higboitt clmw with ftome idinUture of the second, while 
Jta fields were the aver&ge of the loitldle class. The Ch^ang 
and Wet fiTura flowed in their proper chaanels^ and the 
Ttdu plain was formed. The bird barbarians,^ wearing akin 
dr^MK*, kept close on the right U> the gnitiita rooks until 
they came to the wat- The Oh'i and ToUow rivers formed 
the bouiidaries of Yeachow, Tbo nine bnuieUes of tlia 
Yellow river followedL their coaraes, and Lei haia was a 
marsh, in which tha Yang and Chu streams wore united. 
This malbomr region was supplied with HilkworniB, and 
then the people camo down from the heighU and occupied 
It, The aoii of the province wus black loam, its horhago 
luiuriaat, and trees tall. Its fieldfl wore the lowest of tho 
middle class. Its contribution of rerenua was fixed at what 
would jast be deemed the correct amount, and after it hud 
heen worked for 13 years it was assimiiated to the uther 
provinces. Its trihLite consisted of varnish and silk, and 
woven ornamental fabrics in bankets. You float along the 
Ch’i and T*a and so reach the Yellow river* The sea and 
the Tai moimtaia fortned the hauiidariqs of Chdngchow. 
The territory of Yu-i was defined, and the Wei and IVil- 
rivers flowed in their proper chiiitiela. The soil of the 
province was white loam, and on the aea-coast were wide 
tracts of salt land. Its fields, which wore imprcgimtod 
W'ith suit, were the lowest of the first class, ami con- 
tributioa of revenue the highest of the second. Its tribute 
consisted of salt, fine cloth of duliohos fibre, and productions 
of the sea of various kinds, with stlk, hemp, lead, pme-troeS| 
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anei fltrange ston^ froin the valkys of the TaL The wild 
tribes of Lai wore sbopherda, utid breuj^bt in their baskete 
silk from the mountuin mulberry. You fioat down the 
’VV^n, and ao reach the Cli*i, The eea, the Tai manntiuiir 
and the river Huai formed the boundaries of Hsuchow'. 
The Huai and I risers were regulated^ The M4ng and 
Y"u rnonntaina were made fit for cultivation. The waters 
of Tayeh formed a marshy and the eoatem plain became 
leveL The soil of this province was rod^ clayey» and ricL 
The grass and trees grew more and more bushy, Ita Gelds 
were the second of the highest clasav and jta centributioa 
of revenue was the average of the second. Xu tribute 
consisted of earth of didcrent coloum, the variegated 
pheasants from the valleys of mount Y''u^ the solitary 
diy^andru from the south of mount Yi^ and the Houting 
musical stones from the banks of the Szd, The wild tribes 
of the Huai brought oyster-prnrb and Gsb, and their 
baskets were fail of dark embroideties and pure wbita 
silken liibrics* Yon Gnat along the Huai nnd Szh and so 
reach the Yellow river. The Huai river and the sea 
formed the boundaries of Y'angchow. The P'lngli lake 
formed a reservoir o£ water, wdierc the sun birds (i>« the 
wild geese) settled. The three large rivers entered lha 
sea, and the shaking marsh becams quite stilL Bnmbooa 
of different kinds were spread about, tbe grass grew 
luxuriantly, and the trees lull, but the eoil was. miry. 
The fields of this province were the lowest of the lowest 
class; its contribution of revenue was the highest of the 
lowest class, with a proportion of the class above. Its 
tribute consisted of gold, silver, and coppor, jasper, pearls, 
bamboos of various kinds, ivory, hides, feathers, and hair. 
Tlie wild people of the isles brought garments of gross; 
their boskets were filled with woven silks and cowries, 
and their bundles contained small onmgcs ond pumraeloes^ 
which were rendered whm requiroiL You follow the 
course of the Great river and the sea, and so reach the 
Huai and Szil rivera. Mount Ching and the south of 
Mount Ueng formed the boundaries of Chmgcbow. The 
1895. “ 
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Great river and Han rivers paid tttlr court to the Bca. 
The nine rivers occupied all the middle of the land. The 
T'o and Ch*iea rivers Eowed in their proper cbn^tinela; 
and the land in the Ytia and marahea was made 

capable of cultivation^ The soil of this province was 
miry ; its flelde were the average of the lowest class; ila 
contribatiou of revenue waa the lowest of the highest class. 
Its tribute eonsiated of feathers, hair, ivory, hides, gold, 
silver, copper, woods of the wild varniab, cudrania. trilobo, 
juniper, and cypress trees, with grindstone, wbotatones, 
atono arrowheads, and cianabar, likewise the Ch^iin and 
Lu bamboos, and the wood of the redthorn, of which the 
three states brought the most noted specimertH. The three- 
ribbed rush wua put in cases which were wrapped up, while 
the boskeU were blled with dark and purple silks and 
strings of coarse pearls. From the country of tlie nine 
rivers the great tertoiso was preoented. You float diTwn 
the Great river, the T'o, tbq Ch'ien, and the Han rivens, 
cross over to the Lo, whence you rcoch the southern part of 
the Yellow river. The Ching mountain and the Y*ellow 
river formed the boundaries of Yuchow, The I, the Lo, 
the Ch‘an, and the Chien streams flowed into the Y'ellow 
river, the Yungpo waters formed a lake, and the waters 
of the £ 0 marsh were conducted to the ^liing reservoir^ 
5 he eoil of this prov‘'ii)CQ was clayey, while in its lower 
port* it was rich, and in clods. lU fields were the high^t 
of the middle class j its contributicin of revenue waa the 
average of the highest cloaa, with a proportion of the very 
highest. The tribute was varnish, silk, fine cloth of 
dolicboft fibre, and sackcloth. The baskets were filled with 
deHcate embroidery and floss-silk, and stones for polishing 
musical atones were rendorod when required. Yon float 
along the Lo until you rcoch tho Yellow river. The 
Muth of Mount Hua and the Blackwuter formed the 
boundaries of Liangchow. The Min and Po hills were 
cultivated. The T'o and Ch^ion rivets flowed in their 
channek aaerificcs were ofFured to the hills Ts'ai and M^ng 
on Ihc plateaux, and the wild tribes on the Ho river were 
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Buecfis&futly Managed. Tbo mil of tlijp proTioce n-uj bluish 
black. Its fields were tke highest; of the lowest class ^ iia 
contribution of venue wns the nvemge of the lowest cla^s, 
with proportions of the rates above and below. Its tribute 
cDDsistod of the beat gold, iron, ailvoT, steel, stone arrow¬ 
heads, tausical stones, and nets woven from tbe bair of bears 
and foxes* From Hsiebing you coma along the nver IXuau, 
float down the Chlen, croas over to the Mieci, enter the Wei, 
and ferry across the Yellow river. The Dlockwater and the 
weatem bend of the Yellow river formcMi tho boundaries of 
Yungchow, The Jo water flowed westward; the Ching, the 
Ch*i, uiid Chii streams formed a jauction with tho lYei, as 
also did the waters of the Feng, The Ching nnd Ch*i hills 
were aucrificed too, and so were those of Chungnan and Tuawu 
all the way to * Bird-and-Kut * hill* Successful measures 
were taken with the plains and swmmps as for ns the Tuveh 
Tnorah, Tho people of Sanwei were ceatroUed, and the 
Sonmiao tribes kept in good order. The soil of the proirinM 
w'as yellow day. Its fields were the highest of the higheat 
class, while its contribution of rovenue was the lowest of the 
Beeond, lu tribute was jade, topo^e;^ and white cornelian 
stones* From ■ Stonepile' hill yon float on to " I>rBgongate* 
on the western branch of the Yellow river at its junction 
with the Wei river. The westera Jung tribes from I ho 
Kunlun, Hsichih, and Ch'uoou monnturns with their Lair^ 
cloth and furs wore kept in ordor. Journeying over the 
nine mountains, you go from Cli'ien and Ch'i hiUs to 
mount Ching; passing the Yellow river, PotVmonth, and 
LeLshow you come to T'aiyo; from Tich^u and ITaichSng 
bills to * King^s house from T^aibnng and Mount 
Ch'^ang to the granite rocka and the sea; from Hsiching, 
Chuyu* and * Rird-and-Kal' ^ hills to inouut T'alhua; from 
‘ ISenr"s-ear,* Waifang, and T'nugpo hills to Psiwei; you 
journey from Poe bung to mount Ching; from Neifang to 
Tapieb, and from the aouth of Mount Min to Haunt HSiig, 
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and craa the mne rivers to the Fuchien pbin. Following 
the eotirse of the nine krge rivers: from the Jo river you go 
to lloli, whencfi the supertiuoiia water flows into the Balling 
aau<Lh. You trace the Blackwotor to Saaw^ei, whore it enters 
the floutbera sea; you trace the Yellow river from "Stone- 
pile " to ' Drogongote,' Boathwerd to the north of lilouat 
Hue, eastward to Tich^u, egoio eastward to the ford of 
M^ng,. eastward you paas the junction of Che Lo river to 
Tapei, northward peat the Cbiang water to Tala, northward 
the stream is divided and becotnea the nine rivent, reunited 
it forms the oppeaing river and flows into the sea. From 
Pochung von trace the course of the Tang, Flowing 
liOftward it becomes the llad^ further coat it becomes the 
Ts’angiong water, posaing the three dykes it goes to 
T^aipieb^ eoutbward It enters the great river, eastward 
whirling on it forma the P^Sogli marsh, again eastward 
it forms the northern great river and enters the sea. From 
mount Min you tmee the great river, which branching to 
the east becomes the T^o,^ again eastward it cornea to the 
Li, poi^si's the nine groat rivers and comes to the eastern 
ridge, flows eastward, winds to the north, and joins the 
eddies, eastward it becomes the middle great river and 
enters the sea. Tracing the course of the Yiio river—it 
fliiws to the east, becomes the Ohi, enters the Yellow river, 
flows on and becomes the Tung; eastward it comes out 
to the north of ToochHu, further east flows into the So 
marsh, again noTth-eastward it unites with tho ’W'&n* and 
still further to the north-east it enters the sea. Tracing 
the eouTSO of the Husl from T'ungpo—to the eastward it 
unites with the Ssii and I rivers, and flowing to the eust 
enters the ecu. Tracing the course of the Wei from 
" Bird’*and-ro,t-in-tho-Bauio*hoIe" hill-—it unites to the coat 
with the Feng, further to the north-east it flows into the 
Chlng. to the east passing the Ch*! and Chu streams it 
enters the Yellow river. Tracing the course of the Lo 
from *BenrVcar^ hill, on the north-east it unites with tho 
Chien and Ch"an, further to tho east it unites with tho I, 
and to the north-east enters tho Yeflow river* So through- 
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out the nine provinces a siiaihir order ^aa efTected: ilio 
four coasts were built opep, iho hills were olear^ of their 
wood and saorLhced to, the atreame had their eotiroea acouredt 
out, the marshee wero well banked, and all wlthiu the four 
eesi had accees to the capital. The sii treaauriea of nature ^ 
were made the moat of, aud the vattoua parts of the coautrv 
exactly eompared ao that the teceipt of rei^auo could 1» 
carefully adjuirtod according to their reaourceA. The three 
characters of the soil were claaaiHed, and the taxation Hzed. 
The central government conferred knds and aumaiues, 
Roveiiue was paid to the Emperor's exalted virtue, which 
was set up os an example, and none apposed his Mujeatv's 
action.'' Now beyond the Emporor's capital “ 500 // con- 
atitnted the Imperial domain. From the first hundred ii 
they brought, os revenue, the whole plant of the grain, 
from tbe second the cars, from the third the straw, but 
tbs picople had to perform feudal oervicea, from tbe 
fourth the grain in the husk, and from the fifth the grain 
cleaned. Five hundred Ii beyond the Imperial domain 
constituted the domain of the nobies. The first hundred 
A' forraod the allot incuts to the feudal noblca, the second 
hundred those to the people employed by the State, and 
the other 300 those to the Paricus princea. Five huudred 
ii beyond the iiohlea' domain lay the peoeeftil dcnuiin. 
In the first 300 ti they cultiTsted learning and the 
moral duties, and in the other 200 their energies lay in 
the direction of war and defence. Five hundred // 

beyond the peaceful domain was tbe domain of restraint. 
The first 300 were occupied by the I tribes, and the other 
200 by criminols undergoing the lesser banishment. Five 
hundred /i beyond tbe domain of restraint lay the wild 
dumiiin. Three hundred A were occupied by the Man 
tribes, and tbe other 200 A' by criminals undergoing the 
greater banishment. Oa the cast reaching to the sea, on 
the west extending to the rolling sands, to the utmost 
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limits of the north and soath, Tu’t fame and inflnence 
spread everywhere within the four seaa, so the Emperor 
presented him with a dork-coloured sceptre, thus announce 
in^ to the empire the completion of bis work/* 

The empire then boinfif at peace and well governed, 
Kuoyao was mode chief minister of state with a view to 
his ruling the people. The emperor Shun gave audience to 
Yu, Poyi, and Kitoyoo, who addressed each other before 
the Emperor/ “ Kaoyao, setting forth bis counsels, said, 
* If tt man sincerely follows the path of duty and virtue, 
his counsellors will be intelligent, and those who aid him 
will act in harmony.’ Yu said, * Yes, but what do you 
mean ? * Kaoyao said, * Oh ! ho will be careful about his 
personal cultivation, and will think constantly about it. 
Thus he will pay due regard to precedence among the 
nine branches of his kindred, all the intelligent will exert 
themselves in his service, and so from what is at hand ho 
may attain to whut is far odl* Yd made obeisance at 
these excellent words, and said, ‘ It is so.* Kaoyao said, 
' Oh! it all lies in knowing mankind, and in quieting the 
people.* Yu said, ‘ Alas I to attain to all this would be 
difficult even for the Emperor. He who knows men is 
wise; he who con put men into the posts for which they 
on? fit, and can quiet the people, is benevolent, and the 
bliick-hoired race will cherish him in their hearts. When 
a man can be thus wise and kind, why should he hove 
anxiety about a Huantow P why to be removing a chief of 
the Miuo tribes? why should he fear a man of specious 
words, good appearance, and artful ways?* Kaoyao said, 
‘Just so! there are in all nine virtues, and when we say 
that a man possesses these virtues it is as much os to say 
that he begins to do such and such things. They are 
liberality combined with dignity, mildness combined with 
firmness, bluntness combined with respect, aptness for 
government combined with caution, docility combined with 


‘Ca^b of Kanyw* b hm tnuurriW. s Urn 
hm extrjcu thst bi u inwag Ur^lj from Uie Book of llbfc>ry ^ ‘ 
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boldness, straightforwardness combined with gentleness, easy 
negligence combined with discrimination, resolution com¬ 
bined with sincerity, and courage combined with justice. 
If these are apparent, and that continuously, how fortunate 
it will be. He who daily displat's three of these virtues 
could early and late support and educate a family. lie who 
is strict and reverent in cultivating six of these virtues could 
brilliantly conduct the affairs of the State. When such men 
are received and found everywhere, the possessors of those 
nine virtues will all bo employed, and men of eminence 
will hold office, and the various officers will bo respectful 
and diligent, not teaching heretical, vicious, or strange 
doctrines. If such men and such officers do not exist it 
may be said that the affairs of Heaven ore in confusion. 
Heaven punishes the guilty, and the five punishments can 
be severally applied for that purpose. Are my words souud, 
and can they bo put in force?’ Yii said, * Your words are 
perfect, and can bo successfully put in force.* Kaoyao said, 

* As to that I do not know, but I aim at assisting in the 
path of duty.* ** • 

** The Kmperor Shun said to Yu, ‘Will you, too, make 
a brilliant speech?* Yu did obeisance and s<iid, *AhI 
what can I say ? I aim at being assiduous from day to 
day.’ Kaoyao, teasing Yii, said, ‘ ^VTmt do you mean by 
being assiduous?* Yu said, ‘When the flood assailed 
the heavens, and in its vast expanse encompassed the 
mountains and overtopped the hills, so that the common 
people were overcome by the water, I travelled on dry 
land in a carriage, wont about on the water in a boat, in 
miry places I used a sledge, w'hile in going over the hills 
I used spikes. All along the bills I hewed paths through 
the woods, and together with Yi supplied the people with 
paddy and fresh moat. In order to dram the nine streams 
into the four seas, I deepened the channels and canals, 
and connected them with the rivers, and together with 


> Ilcrr folloir* omtIj Uw whole at the *Yi sad Chi* chspter of the Book 
of ilietorj. 
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' Millet' and the people in general when it difRcutt 
to obtain foodf and whon food was ecaree 1 bartered the 
Kurploa stock to make tip for debcionciee, and removed 
tlie stores. Thus the people were quieted^ and tbe vurious 
atatea properly governed/ Kaoyao said, ^Te&I this was 
good on your part/ Yti aaid, * Ab ! your Majeatyj care* 
fully main tail! the Throne which you oocnpjj and be quiet 
in your behaviour^ aaEist virtue^ and the nation will graudlr 
respond to your pure de«ires. It will thus be manifest that 
you await the dccreee of the Supreme Beings and will 
not Heaven renew ita favouring appointment by con¬ 
ferring bledamgs on you?' The Emperor said, *Dear 
ma ! ministers ! miaiaters 1 you constitatn my legs and 
arms, my cars and eyes. If I wish to aid and enpprt 
the people, you help me to do so. If I nusb to sen tho 
eniblematio figures of the anemuta—the sun, moon, and 
etnre—which are embroidered on the reboe and coloured 
silks, you see them clearly for me. If I wish to hoar 
tho six pitchpipcB, tho five notes, and the eight musical 
instruments on the adjustment of which depend good 
government or misrule, and the oonacquent rise or decline 
of the five duties, you hear them for me. If 1 do wrung, 
you have to correct me. Bo not fiatter mo to my face 
and speak evil of me behind my back. Be reverent, ye 
four ministers, and all ye calumniating minions of otSciols, 
If the prince's virtue is honestly displayed all men will 
be pure/ Yu floid» * Yee I should your Majesty not act 
thus, but equally empley the good and bad, you will gain 
no credit,' The Emperor said, ' Do not be urmgunt like 
Chu of Tan, who look his pleasure only in idleness ond 
dissipation. Tie would make boats go where there was no 
water, introduced lieentioas friends into his family, and 
thereby cut off the hereditary honours of his house. I 
could not follow that line of conduct,’ Yti said, 'I was 
marned at T'liahan on the duys hin and jin, and on the 
days Awrt and ckia my son Ch'i was born. I did not 
treat him as a son, and therefore was able to complete 
my labours on the water and on laud. I asaiated in com- 
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pleting the Gto Tenures^ extending over 5000 ff. In the 
provinces I appointed twelve tutors^ and in the regions 
beyond to the four seoe I established £ve presidents. 
These all did their duty, and achieved great results, but 
the Mine tribes were obstinate, and refused to do their 
work. Think of this, your Majesty/ The Emperor said, 
' That my virtue is the guide is the result of your orderly 
orrangemeDts/ Kanyoo therefore, respeotiog Tii'a virtues,'* 
bade the people carry Out as a rale bis pbn of preferring 
admonition, but “also made use of puuishmenta.” Shun'a 
virtuefl were very clear, whereupon “ K*^uei played some 
iQiisie j the spinta of Imperial ancestors, snd hosts of nobles 
gave place to one auetbor, and oven birds and beasta wheeled 
about and danced. When the uiuo airs of SLiui's music 
were played, the phmnixes came and put themselves in 
attitudes, the different bcasU led eaeli other on to dance, 
and the various ofSctals were really in harmony. The 
Emperor upon this composed the following ode, ' Being 
not on high by tho favouring appointment of Heaven, wo 
must be ooroful at every morueut, and in every particular/ 
Ho then sang os follows, *When tho members are happy, 
the bead is exalted, and the vartoua kinds of work are 
happily performed/ Eaoyao did obeisance with his head 
to his hands, and tlien to tho ground, and with a loud 
Yoioe said, ' Oh I think. It is yours to lead on and origi* 
natc aJhiirs. Fay careful atteution to your Iaw& Be 
caatioas/ Ho continuod his song, saying, * When tho 
head is intelligent, tho membors are g€H>d, and all business 
will prosper/ '* Shun “ again sang aa follows, * When the 
head is vexatious, tho members am idlcj and all busmess 
is rained/ The Emperor bowed and said, * Yes, go and 
bo reverent I *" 

The whole nation upon this applauded briUinut 

musical performance, mid the divine lord of hilb and 
Atreams, ^“the Einporor Shun presented Yii to Heaven 

' This piwsjlfe i» fDnail » (Hk. V, pt. 1, ri), ^hnru, 

the *U0 a iwt moaticinwJ. Th™ ara, too, kjIiw diMTepannM'. 

Mciiciv liM il lliat iJtor Ti l»ad l»«a “ pnawkd io Hebtui bjf Yli, inu 
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QA biA heirgi and 17 jears afterwards the Emporor Shun 
died* The three years' moumipg^ being over^ Yii retired 
before Shua’a boh Shongchua to the town of Yang/' but 
the princes of the empiTO all loft Shangohdi], and went 
to Tii'fl court, and Yii accoidingrly occupied the Itnpenal 
tlirone* Facing the south ho garo audience to the nation* 
Ilia d^niustic appellntion wna (Hsia hou) Prince of Ilsia; 
and his auniame Sail. The linipcror Yu sat on the throne, 
and recommended Kaoyoo for promotion, transferring also 
the administration of affairs to him, but Kaoyao died, and 
Ills dcBcendants were enfeoffed with tho principalities of 
Vingliu and HsiL The prince then recommended Yi for 
the appointment of administralor of affairs. Ten years 
elapsed, when the Emperor Tu, haviug gone to the coat 
on a tour of inapoction, died at IJnich'i, and tho rule of 
the empiro was given to Yi. " WTien the three years' 
mourning was over, resigned in favour of Tu"b son 
Ch*i, atid retired to tho south of Mount Chi.” Yu’s 
son Ch'i was worthy, aud the nation fixed its deaires u|>on 
him, but when YQ died, although the rule wiia given to 
Yi, he supported Yu but a few days, when the nation not 
being content "the princes all left Yi, and went to Ch’i'g 
court saying, 'He is the son of our sovereignein^icror Yu, 
Ch 1 then Buocccdcd to the Imperial throne, and becamo 
Emperor Ch'i, tbo Princu of flsio. The Prince of lUiu, 
Etniwror Ch'i, was the son of Yii, his motlier Ijoing the 
daughter of the lord of T'ushaiL A a tbo lord of Hu would 
not submit, Cb'i attacked him, and ^ '* there was a ergat 
buttle at Kun*'' 


tnoqmiitff 
I fS 


Tfl« Wlwrn lu aw^"j nl» that thr thiw Vhi« 

Ti TilMrew fram Ibi* wti uf Vu to the nvrtA of JltiUnt L’tu ■ 
woid, which bi bIh Iiiiptjftd to the frwDdcrrtf tbp Cliijw JjaartT h ihelMiiu, 
Ot tho KTrtini •, im.l s in Spigittanua]. V, 

to n tmy w h«kfl<t). We flat h h.io « S 

A hiJli 4 Uh 1 it W4A iilMr that ol a inar(|tiiiaiB. ' 

^ llcfe fuUovt a tnutMTiipt of tho whuJn of the ' SpPfth at Ran ' Tlr T 
ohjHfnH ia tb* Wsdar bo^ to hEi trawklioa of tL ehankT that 
1. A etttRuir i^tAUun 0? lii . „pdiuni .gainft tht tjitoiap S 

*C«iyiPH'l* oI iha Grflti lu, but tawt in Kt nudY .ha . 

in thw that om iwin tim fif Duttciug theui, inJ can hnt 

hiaU.rka*i inToatiTe tMoltT WRA taidtj* ^ the 
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Just before the engagement the “speech at Kan” was 
delivered to the “six generals, who were summoned 
together; Ch*i said, * Ah! ye w^ho are engaged in my 
six armies, I have a solemn announcement to make to you. 
The chief of Hu violently seta at naught the five human 
relations, and idly coats aside the three obligations of duty. 
Heaven will on this account oppose him and out off the 
span of his life, and I am now but reverently executing 
the punishment appointed by Heaven. If you on the left 
do not do your work on the left, and you on the right do 
not do your work on the right, it will bo a disregard of my 
orders. If you, charioteers, do not observe the rules for 
the management of your horses, it will bo a disregard of 
my orders. You who obey my orders shall be reworded 
in tho ancestral temple, but you who disobey my orders 
shall be slain before the altar of the spirits of tho land, 
and I will destroy both you and your children.” Ho 
thereupon destroyed the chief of Hu, and the whole 
nation went to the court of the Prince of Usia. 

Lmperor Ch*i died, and his son Emperor T'aik'ang 

(K ang the Ist) carao to tlie throne. The Emperor 

'“T*aik*ong lost his kingdom; his five brothers waited 

for him on the north of the Lo river, and composed the 
song of the five sons.” * 

K*ang the Ist died, and his brother K*ang the 2nd 

came to the throne, that is the Emperor K‘aiig the 2nd. 
In tho time of the Emperor K*ang the 2iid, •“ Hsi and IIo, 
indulging in wine and dissipation, neglected the seasons, 
and let the calendar get into confusion. Yin went to punish 
them, and tho * punitive expedition of Yin' w’oa composed.” 

• FrooB tJu* Profsc® to tin* Book o( Hictorr, pant. 7. 

• The * Sonir the Fi»» Son*,’ oad the • 1‘imitiTe Exr^don of Yia • m 

the tuatre of two other short (loeaiitenU of the Bhiirlua^. The fnl« n<tnr nrttinir 
ink) oonfiMon M wd to refer to « eoUr erlipee ocnirritur in lh« fifth rror of tho 
riTi»n> of the Emperor ChtuiKk'siiir or the '2nd, which, sewdiny to 

the common Kheme of chrtfoulogjr, wn* In the jnetf n.c. bnt I'rofraMir 

Do Lacunperie cirs# the nectifird dbte m 1004, while it » 1948 *.e in the lUmlww^ 
nuula. The date of the eriipw numot, howem, be •etiabctanlj reined, and 
the doubte m to the aatiqnitj of thie part of ChinoM hoUirr are therefore 
coofirmed. 

• From the Prefiue to the Book of Uiatury, pun. 8. 
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K*ang tbe 2nd died, and his ion Emperor Hsiang camo 
to tbe throne. 

Emperor Hsiang died, and bis son E'ang the 3rd came 
to the throne. 

Emperor K'ang the 3rd died, and his son Emperor 
Cbtt came to the throne. 

Emperor Cbu died, and his son Emperor Huai came to 
the throne. 

Emperor Huai died, and his son Emperor Mang came 
to the throne. 

Emperor Mang died, and bis son Emperor Hsieh came 
to tbe throne. 

Emperor Hsieh died, and his son Emperor Puhsiong 
came to the throne. 

Emperor Pubsiang died, and his brother Emperor Chiung 
came to the throne. 

Emperor Chiung died, and his son Emperor Chin came 
to the throne. 

Emperor Chin died, and Emperor Puhsiang's son 
K*ungcbia, that is Emperor K'ungchia, came to the 
throne. Emperor K'ungchin was fond of enquiring into 
spiritual matters, and indulged in dissipation, and the 
virtue of the princes of Hsia having degenerated, the 
chiefs rebelled. Heaven sent down two dragons, a male 
and a female. K*ungchin could not feed them, and could 
not obtain a dragon-keeper. After the decline of T’aofang 
(Yao) one of his descendants, Liu lei, learnt to train 
dragons, and he was chosen out of the dragon-keepers to 
wait on K*ungchia, who gave him the title of dragon- 
tamer, which was inherited by the deecendanto of the 
Shiwoi.^ The female dragon died, and bo served it up 


* Tht* ehandcTi. whkh nirsa ‘pig-rty,’ may be i»*d derogatorfly for 
tbe Shiwd ^ tribea. which were to tba aaat, wcat, nortb, and K>ath 
of Turphan. Ow of tba rtghteea tribea joiiuag Telotache is im A.D «aa 
calkd Uw Oraat Yeflow Shiwd (w« Bituatioq da Uoila ca Tartarie T'-mnim-A 

P- W. wa fiod that ‘the 8^ 
to tba BOfth of tba Amar and of tba Moho, and MOO ft from tba 
Khitaa cottDtry. Yoa croaa tho rim Cbo, paaa tba touantjuii Towtaa, which 
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as a meal for the Prince of Hsia, but the latter havinp^ 
sent Bomo one to look for it, he became frightened and 
ran away. 

K'ungchia died, and his son Emperor Eao came to the 
throne. 

Emperor Eao died, and his son Emperor Fa came to 
the throne. 

Emperor Fa died, and his son Emperor Li Euei,^ that 
is Chieh, came to the throne. 

b 8000 /! In c{rrttmfi!mic«, reach the KioH rirrr, and then com* to the land 
of the Shiwet.' Out of the moot eoatherly broMbw of thu ettKk were the 
KhiUne, who came ari^iiiaUT fruni the north of Lbotoo^ (cf. Porker’* ilutoiy 
of the Wnhwan Taii|niM, rlfww Rtrtrw, roL %x. p. 100)1 

* li or Chieh Kruii b the 17th and iMt empemr of the II*ia dynoatj, 
which the ‘Groeml Mirror of History’ ahows n* lasted 439 years, but with 
the txcrpCim of K*unstliia and the hut emperor, where * 00 )* few detaUa 
of chancUT are |tiven, our hiaturian merely names of the hut fourteen 

without any record of evrnta nr len^h of rrigna whatever. This b the 
more anronaiiiy' when, accordiajr to Dr. Lrfpp», the documents of the Shuchine 
which hiUow the Tribute of ^ ii, commencing with the speech at Kan, dclirerM 
in B.C. 2197 by Yu's eon and t ncce a eo r , may all be reeeiTtd as rcritahle 
mooumenls of antiquity, and are ooDtentpuraonous with the vrents which they 
relate. ” 

The meaning* of the names of the smpnrora ar* worth noting, for it will then 
be seen how many are ciranected with astitmomy or the calendar—a rorr tonniant 
fact, liiey are os follow* 

(1) The great Yd or H»ia how. Kong yd and Hsia how were the names of two 

arbohini cnotemporary with Ssdma Ch'iea. The characten nswi for 
writing Rung yu ora the same aa those for ’Tribute of Yii,’ but 
rerersed. 

(2) Chi or Chi nung<:>opening brightneos. b the name for the planet Yentn, 

ao called because it ’ opens th* brightness * of the day (L. C. IV. 2, r. 9). 

(3) T’aik’ang, or K’ang the 1st, literally ’great peace,' but b used for 

the second of the twenty-eight asterbnu, answering to in Mrgo 

constcUstion. 

(4) Chnng K’ong or K’ang tbs 2nd. 

(6) HsUng, tbs * Counsellor,* b the name of a oingle red star, answering to 

seTeBty*thrs» of Flamsteed between I and s of the Great Keor (Sehlegel, 
p. 528). The intcrrpgnnm of forty yean daring this reign referred to in 
diflerrnt schemn of chronology b not referred to by our hbtorian. 

(8) Shoo K’angesK’ang the leaser, or K‘ang the 3rd. 

(7) There seems an uncertainty as to the right character to be used for 

the Emperor Cha’s name. Srama gives first whkh means the space 
between the throne and th* Emperor’s retiring mom behind it, and then 
which means * I.’ The ’General Mirror of Ubtory* give* , whkh 
means a shntUe. It b likely that which means a lance, and the star 
R in Bdutos, b the one which should be osed. 
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Hoign of tlio Emperor Chieh. Ever nnee the time of 
K'ungcbut the barons bad frequently rebelled. Gbieh of 
Hs^ia did not strive after virtue, nod the wars injured the 
people. Unable to endure their wrongs they eummoned 
T'ang to their atdj, but ho wa4 imprisoned in the tower of 
Hsiaj being afterwards releafied. T'ang eullivated virtue, 
and the princes nil went over to him, so T“ang led un army 
to attack Chioh of ITi^ia. Ohieh fled to Mingt'iao, and waa 
eventuallj driven out and slain. Chioh observed to 
someone, * I regret that I did not take the opporluoity 
of killing T^ang in the tower of Hsin, and then I should 
not have been broaght to sack a paas.^ being 

seated on tho Imperial tbrone, euporseded Ilsta, and 
gavo audio n CO to the people. Tiling cnfcofFed the 
descendants of thoi ITstas. Until the tiino of the Chow 
dyiiuaty they held tho principality of ChL 


(It) Uniiathr $aphcin J.ipoTikm tree ; iW Uli nseiit^ of Ibn BiUnon ^ 
taiJii^Wi nimpMwd m is EqUUlrtu vmI ff in .4i{iuTiiH. 

jpwia, » •oUr trnn Wlip/f abnot tlvB 6lk Jtmt, 

( 10 ) UjiKb osL find ' 1 * trtbutiiry H>f tbit Htul rinr. 

(11) •UtiTlKlBV. IManjf toti I ^ T) ii a riar its 

(ml Chjims^ultwKf'lKU', 

(13) Ctiin I]v¥vl. 

(li) K'nna cWs^CftT* A, GIm a crrlLul flunrln, tad ilu flnt oT tho 
* Trt! *i4™/ Ud bdnjr imA in oalitiin sur h> «hl tn bo eqmtt ta 
1, or A, 

(13) Kjm ar areal IIm h tba Ttamo for thr (Ml mooo, u 

K mmll B»a b for ibc lUQlb mooEU 
(] 6} VtL -to nhiMi: 

(17) LI Kn«v « U■! rtloe, lad Diirii -rrwl. Kwi b tbe Uil 

erf ttw 'T«n ' uiA tbenfare «^vtinlBq| to Uic Itibr lO or J* 

Tbiw iriotrt of ^ d( tbf EmjNVrnn of ihb drnui^r tean Ui bo rannocthi 

irtth MJfriBCTmrtJ w ^Indaiv ngu*, u>d ibb bift ^lill W rboio miiW ia ibo 
{pwj ol ibt ttaJiia of Ibc nnp^in ia iJio ivMidiiig^ iljrurtr ol Sbin^. 


(Fa Af Ash'raHrf,} 
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Art, IV, — Kfinn Voiabit^art^, By Bernard llntrojrToN, 

M.R.A.S. 

Tbr remarkable divergences and alteratiotia wbicli a very 
slight diflcrence in locality oauses to exist in the tongues 
of the Tibeto-BurTQun bilUtnbes have been frequently 
adverted to, and are, in fact, one of the stock examples 
of the birth and growth of dialectic change in laDgunge, 
In tnithi it must be admitted that in no part of the world 
are tbo conditions more favourable to such growth than in 
the muss of mountains which extends from the IJiinalsyas 
to Cope Nograis, and which forma the habitat of many 
of tho roost interesting of these tribes. Favoured by 
an abnorrnnlly heavy min full, the deo&o jungles which 
evcrj'whcre cover these hills would euccessfully defy the 
efforts of even civilized people for their destmetion. As 
it is, except for temporary clearings for cultivation, and 
Somewhat more perm anon t ones immediately round the 
Tillages^ these forests remain practically intact, forming, 
together with the extraordinarily broken character of the 
ground, one of tbo most powerful ohsiucles conceivable to 
intercourse between the variDus Tillagea. Such intercoursct 
therefore, except when it partakes of a raid or foray, is 
usual!V on u very limited Kale; nor, as a matter of fact, 
was anything more extended desired by the villagors until 
qaite recently. As McCabe says of the Nogai: “ They 
have remained isolated on their htll-tops, only deigning to 
visit their immediate ncighboam when a longing for their 
heads has become too strong to be resisted/^ Trade and 
commerce being practically unknown, iwd their politfcal 
ffvstcin, if it may he bo called, being essentially clanaUh 
atid unfavourable to the development of a strong cent ml 
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power, tbe condition of aSitirs has been as favourable as 
possible to dialectic generation. Added to this, it should 
be noted as amongst most untutored and barbarous people, 
their words are not articulated so distinctly and incisivelv 
as with educated persons, whilst the low tone of voice 
habitual to those living in the forests, and the inherited 
tendency to clip their words and towards laziness of pro* 
nunciation, which prevails amongst most tribes of the Tibeto- 
Burman stock, have all contributed to prevent anything 
fixed or stable in the different dialects. Small wonder, 
then, that the varieties of speech should be so great in 
these regions, or that the few Europeans who hove pro¬ 
duced vocabularies and dialects of the languages of these 
tribes should all have found it necessary to caution their 
readers against supposing that the forms and words found 
therein should have acceptance over any large tract of 
country. All that can be done in such a case is to learn 
the dialect prevailing in the most important and thickly 
populated part of the tribal country, and when going else¬ 
where to use with caution all except the commoner wonls 
and phrases in it. 

It follows, therefore, a fortiori, that whilst brief vocabu¬ 
laries of the languages of these people enable us to de¬ 
termine roughly their ethnical position, (so far as the Utter 
can be said to depend on philological evidence,) a much 
fuller and more careful study is necessary before we can bo 
in a position to determine exactly their linguistic position, 
and, to some extent, the influences to which they have been 
subjected in their past history. The result of the collection 
of different forms which the same word takes in the tribal 
speech would, as a general rule, be to strengthen carefully 
made compariwns such as those of B. H. Hodgson, but the 
fact of the existence of this extraordinary state of flux, (so 
to speak,) in these languages should warn us against* too 
rash comparisons, if such a warning were needed, which 
ought not to be the case. 

The nibjoined Tocabnlariee of the Kami or Ehomi 
language will ahow to aome extent the difficulty, or rather 
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the impossibilitj, of accepting any one oa the standard 
form of such languages as this. They will, however, be 
chiefly interesting in throwing some light on the phono¬ 
logical changes which take place in this family, as we hare 
here to compare not the words of widely separated tribes 
of doubtful relationship, but those of people living iu 
neighbouring villages, and calling themselves by one name. 
From the permutations which have thus admittedly taken 
place in the same language, it may bo possible to argue 
with more certainty on those used by different tribes now 
widely sundered from each other. The comparative philo* 
logy of these languages is, in fact, in still so elementary a 
state that no farther apology is, I think, needed for the 
presentation of what would ordinarily be a turplat He 
nchfuea in the words of one language. 

The first of these vocabularies bos been procured by 
Haung Ula Paw Zan, an Extra-Assistant Commissioner in 
the Akyab district, (under the orders of A. M. B. Iru'in, 
Deputy Commissioner). The words were not altogether 
taken down according to the accepted system of translitera¬ 
tion, but no difficulty has been experienced in effecting the 
necessary alterations. The internal evidence shows that on 
the whole this list has been carefully made, whilst it is the 
best preserved Kami of the four, i.e. the words show com¬ 
paratively few changes induced by laziness of speech, etc. 

The second was made by Mg. Tha Bwin, Myook of 
Sondoway, whilst I was there, the words being taken from 
a Kami youth from the Akyab district. Mg. Tha Bwin 
is a very intelligent specimen of the subordinate Civil 
Service of Burma, and I am inclined, considering his 
aptitude for taking down words correctly, to regard this 
list as the most correctly taken down of the four, though 
the words show more traces of dialectic degeneration than 
thoee in the first one. (This list is marked T.-B.) A 
considerable additional number of words, collected by Mg. 
Tha Bwin, beyond those required for purposes of comparison, 
are inserted at the end, as they are all words in common use, 
and no extended vocabulary of Kami has yet been published. 

i.a.A.s. 1896. 8 
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The third and fourth lUu are taken from the ciway 

On the Indo-Chinese Borderers,” by Brian Iloughton 
Hodgson, being furnished to him by the late Sir Arthur 
(then Captain) Phayrc. The latter one is called “ Kumi,” 
and it is stated that the Kumis are divided into two 
divisions—Kami or Kimi and Kumi, called by the Arakancso 
Awa' Kumi and Aphya Kumi. There would seem to be 
some mistake about this division, which is not mentioned 
in the Census Reports, nor in recent accounts of the Hill 
Tracts of Arakan; nor have I, when in Arakan, been able 
to hear of any such people as the Kumis. The Burmese, 
who have a happy nuck in giving nicknames, have meta¬ 
morphosed Kumi into = dog’s-tail, and by this 

name the tribe is widely known in Amkan and Burma. 
It is probable that “Kiirai” is a mere corruption of this 
latter word. The internal evidence also in the vocabulories 
would show that the second, or ” Kumi ” list, is practically 
the same os the first, or Kami one, with certain difierences 
due apparently to Chin and Hro influence. I have, there¬ 
fore, merely alluded to the first list as P. 1 and the second 
as P. 2, being convinced that no real subdivision, such as 
“Kumi,” exists in the tribe. In the last Census Report 
the latter are put down as numbering 14,126 souls within 
the limits of Burma properly speaking. It is probable 
that this number is, owing to defective enumeration, some¬ 
what under the mark. 

From a philological point of view, the Kamis fall under 
the Chin-Lushai group of the Tibeto-Burman family. From 
the vocabulary made by Mg. Tba Bwin, it will be seen that 
the language possesses at least two tones,* corresponding to 
those in Burmese, and it is possible that the rising tone also 
exisU in it. Although the gutturals x and y occur, as well 
as the Ubio-dcntal / (the latter rarely), words can only end 

in a vowel, a nasal, or the consonants k and t, _p, j 

though still final in Lushai, being not now so in Kami. The 

t Jtem stMOa the month of s river, tta anuree 

b nT™««.d th. Ibu bj tii U. 
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“spiritiu IraU ” ig met with (rareljr) at the end of words, as 
ia also the cose in Lushat and S. Chin, and similarly to the 
latter language we find the indistinct initial nasal m\ The 
chief phonetic rules observed in comparing the different 
lists are well known to obtain in the different languages 
of this branch of the Tibeto*Barman family. They are 
as follows: 

The serviles Jta, ga^ ta, and a are interchangeable, 
as are also ma, m, pa^ ba, p. A and d (serviles) are 
fr^uently dropped, and serve, I believe, mainly to facilitate 
the enunciation of the initial letter. The consonants k', 
and A are often interchanged, the last two being, in fact, 
merely softenings of the first, whilst the , semi-vowels y 
and If, whether initial or following a consonant, are easily 
weakened into i and e or m and o respectively. The nasals 
N, i«, and m interchange when final, but as regards m, at any 
rate, not when initiaL 



Jiiilit {T.-ll.) IF; (r, 1) gu-ii; (P. 2) all 
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E:ratua^ 

Abase 

Acbe (as bead) 

Alone 

Ancle 

A«hcs 

Auat 

Back (tke) 

Bikck-boue 

Bathe 

Beads 

Beard 

Bed 

Bite (v.) 

Blind (bo) 

Body 
Bom (bo) 

Borrow (v.) 

Bottle 
Bow (n.) 

Brass 
Bread 
Break (t,) 

Broom 

Brother (elder) 

Brother (younger) 

Brother'>m>]aw 

Brow 

Buy 

Charcoal 

Cheat 

Cheek 

Cheroot 
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Kau- 

na-jA 

(alu) m'lEa, 

taun ton m^ke-L 

k o-iit-set. 

ind-BU 

fio-tA. 

le^tun^ 
naun k'u.'^ 
kau-hu. 

nia'j^a, (amber) ine-t^ 
a'lniL^ 

1‘Da’Uiaton* 

eaa- 

atni^-mu, 

ako* 

ka^putL. 

kyi* 

piUn. 

la. 

si-k*dD-naj (brass dlah) po-ldL 

takoL 

k'o. 

eu-p’e. 

ya-e. 

napi.^ 

noapi*^ 

lu-kstai^ 

Xan* 

me-za-k'o. 
len-oan. 
ie-ta be-ang. 
sfl-dL 
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KyOLUM. 

Kjuu. 

CLest (breast) 

t'acm-ta. 

Ghicken 

a-zit-pi,i 

Ciiin 

aOj^ flo-bao*® 

CltTOQ 

sok^T t'e* 

Clan 

amu.^ 

Claw (t.) 

kSmi-scii. 

Climb (v») 

mapau« 

Coat 

k'o-o. 

Comb 


Comer 


Cotton 

mok'a-pon. 

Crub 

ta-e* 

Cobit 

mundft. 

Cut (f',) 

tabc. 

Dance 

m'lan. 

D^rk (it is) 

vin kflii-ret. 

Deer 


Difficult (it is) 

ka-gu; k’on. 

Door 

k’o-t^OL* 

Dry (be) 

k'ot» 

Du&t 

taga d'ek-poa. 

Earring 

dai-gun* 

Elbow 

vs 

akft-eako.* 

EntraJIfl 


Eye-ball 

nmi^-du. 

Eye-brow 

ami ^-inkft. 

Eye^laah 


Eye-lid ^ 

ami '-pe. 

Fat (m) 

t^auk.* 

Feast (lo) 

bu aboq. 

Feather 

tnu.* 

Fight (to) 

76. 

Finger 

(fore) kflo-inu, (thlnl) kau- 
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EsoUdzi^ 


Fireplace 

kata'pcL 

FiAh-hook 

saULo. 

Flesh 

anaa. 

Flint 

k*UD-90D.^ 

Floor 

kan. 

Fly (n.) 

ma-t'^aut. 

Food 

aaon.'^ 

Friend 

apO’p^aiL^ 

Frown 

Xi-sa. 


Gathered 

ka-pna suJ 

Good (be) 

hi. 

GrandfaLher 

pu * u.* 

Grave 

ta pum 

Gun 

le-pouJ 

Half 


Happv (be) 

a-dam 

Heart 

amlum 

Heel 

k'o-ma-tu. 

Hips 

ta-k'uttuQ. 

Hole 


Hor&e-fly 


Joint 

k^i-tan. 

Juice (sap) 


Jump 

ka-pe.^ 

Jungle 

de-t'uD^ 

Kernel 

ata-ni.’ 

Eias 

m^uon. 

Lowy (be) 

t'aJi. 

Lead 

tu'k'an. 

Leech 

to-pau.'' 

Length 

abiing. 

Liar 



Kjuu. 
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£xoi>istt« 

Lip 

Loss 

Louse 

Maiden 

Medicine 

Mud 

Kail (of the hand) 

Karrow 

Karel 

KecV 

Keedle 

Kesi 

Kew 

Koon 

Oar 

Old (be) 

Orphan 

Pain (to) 

Palm (of han«l) 
Petticoat 
Pigeon c 
Pinch (▼.) 

Place (d.) 

Poor (be) 

Porcupioo 

Pot 

Prawn 

Pregnant (be) 

Pretty (be) 

Profit i- 

Price ♦ 

Pumpkin 


. Kaxl 

amanu ma*8e.^ 
ya-h&. 

; ” x^t. 

taleki 

kasL* 

dek*kok. 

kom-sin. 

aj.pi.* 

le-lan. 

• ads’haun. 
i sui'pun. 

adu'bu.^ 

kau t'a. 

kani-ka hunHla»i. 

• pan-dan. 
ka. 

k'u-sa. 

• no. 
akut-mya. 
magi ne-cnon. 
mak'u.* 
masi. 
ma-ton. 

■aun g'e. 
samyi 

k r- 

an aun. 
kai suum-tu. 
ayoh-m*xa. 

kana. 

k'wai. 

' avon. 
tu-tu t'et. 
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Svouni. 


Kam. 

Qoarrel (t>) 

- a 

kale>te. 

Baia (n.) 

B , 

k'an. 

Baibbow (to be a) 

El 

'*4 sak'i le-lo-ke. 

Rat 


myu.' 

Rice-«eed 


sa. 

Ring (finger) 


kau>8i*po.^ 

Root 


yon. 

Rope 


k*a-nan. 

Rust 


•in-e.^ 

Scar 


takaun. 

See 


tak'aun. 

Sbadoar 


Xa-di 

Sink (v.) 


min. 

Sister 


sisa. 

SlaTo 


ta-na. 

Sleepy (bo) 

>. k ,e 

• - ' e 

!<ainu. 

Scoell (n.) 


amu. 

Smoke 


me xo. 


• 

alon. 

Soul (tbe) 


mok'o. 

Spirit (enl) 

' 

sTsi.^ 

Spirits (liquor) * 


agon.* ( 

^xx>n 

^‘zan.* 

Squeeze (t.) 

ta-min. 

Stag 

• 

son-shi. 

Stop 


ba-e ka-do *; onga* 

Strong (be) 


(as spirits) a-dan. 

Sunset 


kani dtim-do.* 

Sweat 


kauku tu. 

Sweep (t.) 

1 •!aa^ 

me* de.* 

Swim (▼.) 

- '■ 

tu*ka*lin-ka>b&-det, 

Tail 

» . 

— * m 

amai. 

Tale (story) 


tau '‘ten. 

TaU 


ag-'son. 


.r 


«!■ 
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Kjcolux. 


Tear (t.) 

Thief 

Thigh 

This 

Thorn 

Thread 

Threat 

Thumb 

Thunder (v.) 

Tobacco 

Toe 

te-k'm 

ap'e. 

zmn. 

a^Ta, 

mok'a-kau^ 
atoi^magaugD4 
kau peu* 
k'fi m^yi. 
fiaQ-h*au-e. 

(big) ko puj (first) k'o-oin, 
(third) k'o-sar ?4 

To-morrow (day after) 
Tongue 

Turtle 

sak^on-toi-bo. 

iimlaL 

tiili 

Vein 

Voice 

ta-;,CU. 

alii'hok. 

"VVagos 

Waist 

Warm (be) 

Woap 

Water (make) 

Weave (v,) 

Well (nO 

Widow 

Wieh fv.) 

Word 

Work 

Wound 

Wrist 

apau,^ 
aken. 
be-u.' 
kulet^^. 
maj'o* niyo. 

P*Bt-ke. 

tu-tweii 

JCau-me-i, 

nen* 

pe.^ 

atnun. 

kcHiama. 

kau-Mt-set, 

Tear 

Yesterday 

Young 

in-ni-til. 

jadun. 

lucpi. 
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Art. V.—0« the Streen^Accent in the Modem hxdo-Aryan 
Vemaculart. By G. A. Grier^ok, Ph.D., C.I.E, 

[Tho following contnctioM ImTe been oaed in this irtklo:—IAY». *» Modem 
Indo-Arru Vmuicttinn; Skr., Suakrit; Pr., Prakrit; Ap., Apobhran^n; 
M.. O., GujariU: H., Hindi; B., Biliiri; Bg.. Bo^gili; P., 

PifijibT; 8., Sindibi; T*., ThImiiu; Somi-Tmtaniiu; Tbh., Tndbbmra; 
ZDMG., Untsekri/t 4tr ituUtkm M«rffnli»di»ekfm H.C.y HSma. 

cnndra'i Prakrit GranunAr.] 

The I AVa. closely follow the rules of the Sanskrit stress-accent 
(as distinct from the ancient musical accent) which have been 
noted by Prof. Jacobi in ZDMG. xlviL 674 and ff. The 
only difference is that the LA Vs. do not usually throw the 
accent further back than the antepenultimate if the word 
ends in a long syllable. The general rules are as follows:— 

(1) The stress-accent falls on the penultimate if it bo 
long. Examples—Skr. and Ts. kXrii * fame *; G. janSi * a 
sacrificial thread'; M. gidh{a) *n vulture*; kanA ‘one-eyed*; 
8. rahiu *a dweller*; H. aeijhd ‘invisible*; ki8An{a) ‘a 
husbandman*; B. chofdkkA ‘small.* 

(2) If the penultimate be short, the accent falls on the 
antepenultimate, provided that be long. Examples—Skr. 
and Ts. kirtaH{a) ‘a report*; M. rdimi{a) ‘inclination,* 
kiparia) ‘clothes*; II. bdndhan{tt) ‘binding.* 

(3) In any other case it is thrown buck as far as possible 
—the limits being, in Sanskrit and Tss., and in lAY. words 
ending in a short vowel, the last syllable but three; and 
in lAV. words ending in a long vowel, the antepenultimate. 
Examples—Skr. kutUatd * doceitfulness,* as a Ts. ku}u*tAi 
M. kdr*rat{a) *a saw*; sTs. pdr*bai{a) ‘a mountain*; B. 
j)d/»at{a) ‘touching*; H. tln*kd *a straw,* b<U(a) ‘force*: but 
II. pahidnd (not pdhuo*nd^ * to arrive*; H. Hikdt*td ‘ issuing.* 
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Sometimes, howeTor, even an lAV. word, which has the 
accent on the antepenultimate, may retain the accent on 
the same syllable, when it becomes the last syllable hut 
three by the addition of a secondary suffix. This is by 
no means universal; pronunciation varying with different 
people. Thus, H. ilta/i * a butterfly,' long form, properly, 
iUdfti/d, but also sometimes iHaliyd. 

(4) If the accent does not fall on the first sjUable of 
a word, that syllable has a secondary accent. Thus, Skr, 
kulSudiit * of families.* So lAV. rdh&d, dtotakhd, as above; 
sTs. ddAfn{a) * dependent on.* 

(6) A tendency is observable from the earliest times to 
elide a short vowel following the accented syllable: thus, 
Skr. bhdginl or bhdgnl-y Skr. p6gapbdh, Pr. ^piigphala, 
popphalai Skr. turabhi, Pr. •$iirhhi, Mhi\ Skr. Idrana, 
Pr. •/dnw, •/diiiw, Urn ; Skr. jlnta, Pr. •jiia, jia. In 
the lAVs. the process is still carried on, but the neutral 
vowel is substituted for a, •*, or ii, instead of that vowel 
being altogether elided. Thus, M. kdr'eat *a saw*; S. 
bigd^^*nH ‘to be spoiled*; B. gbdr^rd ‘a horse*; Skr. 
durbdtakah ‘weak,* Pr. diibbahC, H. dsAVd.* 

The elision of i and m is more rare in the lAVs., and 
is restricted to special coses. ’ 

Examples are— 


Skr. bhdgml ‘ sister * 


Pr. bdhi^ n. bdh*nl, bdhan, or 


hddhirah ‘deaf* 


^irb H. bdh*rd or bdhird. 


bdhin. Other dia¬ 
lects bdhin^ but M. 
and B., to preserve 
the I, throw the 
accent on it and 
lengthen it, 


^ ^M, vwwjmwwfm. 
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Skr» * first' 


tifiytti ' lightniag' 


Ap.jMr^AadWffU 


H. pdh^Mt but l!hf- 
pdhilat /«£Af/d, 
and so nu¬ 
ll. hiflij but other 
lAV. 


Cases sometimes occur of the a being weakened to i or m 
instead of tbe neutral soweL The i change is most common 
iu SindhT, and tbe a ia. Bangui?. Examples— 
pfjtpalah ' a pTpal troo' pippa^d S- pipiru^ 

rir<t/aA ' rare' Ifinid* 

pat^ftritm * a cage * S. p^irS. 

dffwh ^fire ' sTs-i Bg. ijjwa(i), 

^dhtah * a flilk-cotion tree ^ Hmbaii Bg, siiu«/. 


(6) la compound words, the first member retains its 
own stress-accent as a secondary accont, the stJT»s-ncconit 
of the second mcniber being the atress-aorent of the word: 
thus, H. pdn^idfd * a watering-place *i ph&fiiftdil * a florist ’; 
B. d-#ip‘A(o) or d-ff^pA'ra ' iarimhle/ This secondary accent 
I murk when necessary with the sign for a graTC accent 
but sbal] generally omit it. 

This rule about compound words explains such apparently 
anomalous forms ns the B. * I saw/ and Cho many 


similar verbal forms in that luaguago, ia. which the accent 
foils on the penultimate or final syllable of the word. They 
arc really compounds of tbe past participle and 

old forms of the Va/i ' to be/ dhu meaning *1 am/ and so on. 

The tendeney to drop the final vowel of the first memboT' 
of the compound [as in + dates from tho 

earliest limes. Thus, Skr. Hmhfia-kdraA *a. potter^; Pr. 
kunMa^di-d or kutiMdrS (against tbe usual custom, H.C. 
i. 8), I AT. JtuniAdrtir); Skr. pdmtttiiiM 'jasmiuc'; Pr. 
*ndnn3tidt *mumaild^ ninddd; Skr, Pr. jwftfo 


or jid^firtsd, H. parf^(a). A long vowd in such a position 
is first ■hortoDcd and then elidod: thus, Skr, rffdcwfcfiWwifa/; 
Pr, *itdt/d^diiiiimj bd^dUtant ; H- 
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(7) If the acceat falls oa a short Toirel tfipn^ is a ten 

to lengthen it i thos, Skr 6paff4 or ‘a rirer*; m^h 

or mdjfala ' a club *; bo aImi — 

pratipad ' first day of | pddiiwyd or | Jl- but 

a fortnight I pgdftiapa ( pti^i&d, B* pdrak 
MVtnJ^sho clcphaut* Ad^^Aw;|| M. {vitb obange of 

accent) but 

H, etc. Adfh*ni, 

(8) On the other hand the accent bat a tendency to 
shorten a preceding long Tourcl j e.g, Skr. dgAram or 
aijdmm *b house Skr. dttkiippaA or nkuppn (for aikiippa) 
* very base *; so in lAV.' — 


kdttsfwi ‘ green vitriol ^ IJ, kmU. 

dd/tinah * dependoot on * aTs, adhfif^ 

tfhihi/aA ' temple' P* derdld. 


So M. MiA(j) ^begging,'AArltilrl. G. 'a beggar^ 

il. AvJr«((7) * work/ * that which came/ Again, Skr, 

gen. kartiQ»ifa 'of an car^; Pr. dat. f:ahitdt*n or kdnLa *to 
an oar*; M. kdnifftfj (^PTT^) 'to an car/ in which the 
iinit cl IB written long, but is pronounced short like the 
a m tbe Italian So also M. fiAfXfa), dat, yi{kit{aji 

ptkia} ‘a ripe crop/ dot. pfXis(cj) ^ band/ dot! 

Adfn4(cz) as in 

(9) When a ward hegina with two long ayllablos, the 
aecond of which has the strcsa-acceut, the aocondarj accent 
on the first ^Ibblo often altracta tlie Gnt nceent to itself, 
and the aylUblc which would ordinarily bear the atneB 
accent u ehoHened. Thus. Skr. flafto becomes in Pr. Sm, 
Skr./Idaryo, Pr.^ainiyo, aodsoon. So— ’ ' 

• temple' jj, jj 

kdpdttkak * a man of the 


writer cMte * 
tdidlah * mad * 


kdpdfikd 

tdd/S 


B. kSi/trfL 

M. B. idurci, 

S» 6ci ctrO, 
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(10) This eren happens when the first syllable is short; 
e.g. Skr. dlika * false,’ Pr. dUiga ; Skr. mddhdkn * name of 
a tree,* Pr. mdJiua; so— 


^rifah ‘ a kind of tree * 

tirisd 

H. siri#. 

dritigakah * second * 

dutiynO 

H. dktigi. 

gdhhirakah ‘ deep * 

gdhirad 

H. gdhird. 

bdlitdrdah * a bullock ’ 

bdillO 

lAV. bdii or bdil. 


(11) In Sanskrit and Prakrit there was also a secondary 
accent on the penultimate of a word. Thus, in kutiidtd the 
a in the {>enultimate has more accent than the i in the 
antepenultimate. Sometimes this secondary accent was so 
strongly felt that it swallowed up the main stress-accent, 
and itself became the main accent, with the usual result 
of lengthening the accented syllable. Thus, while on the 
one hand we hare jdtpdka * talkative,* pdrxatika ’ * a range 
of mountains,* we have also Jd/pdka, pdnraiiga, or phrmtfga 
*a mountaineer*: so also wo have rdthika, or rdtfdna ‘pos¬ 
sessing a chariot,* and grAmika * a villager,* but also grdmfga, 
grdwfya, and grAmina \ drdkd *a goddess,* and dicikA *a 
queen*; di^ka and digfgn ‘native*; iaiikkika and Mukhiya 
‘pertaining to enjoyment*; rdrtira or tdrtira ‘a quail*; 
ttdkfdfriga ‘ belong to an aatcriam,* but ndgarfga ‘ belonging 
to a town*; kdrira and kdrira ‘the shoot of a bamboo.* 
Again, rAtuia, or rdtA/a ‘inflated*; it/upin^ or dlApin ‘a 
guinea-pig*; rdrfuka ‘rainy,* but rdcadUka ‘loquacious*; 
jdgardka, but jAgardka^ not jdgaryka ‘ waking.* 

In Pr. this is specially common in certain pleonastic 
terminations. One is -la or -lla. Thus, rij/u/d ‘lightning,* 
pdttd/aiu ‘ a leaf,* pidlath ‘ yellow *; but pdllari/la ‘ a shoot,' 
muhdlla * a face,* hdtthulla ‘a hand.* So Skr. dicakulain, 
Pr. dWlant; Skr. idrtdlah, Pr. tdcrdlld; Skr. ^kdtaa^ Pr. 
ikdttd\ Skr. dngdtah, Pr. dandtld. So also the suflix k: 

' With referroes to muj of the followinf nsnipko, H is luuillj nsoswanr to 
pobt oat tbo ekwo cooMctioa botwt o Um teminstioai iJkm ud tjr«. 
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thua, Pr. hidkam^ or (Mg.) hdddkhtm ‘ heart.' According 
to Markandiya, xiL 16, the rule u mode general in MagadhI 
Prakrit, in which any vowel before the suffix ka may be 
lengthened. Thu., Skr. Uranyakah, Mg. Pr. AiwjaU, or 
Idtinndki * lovely.' 

This second accent on the pennltinaate reappears in several 
of the IA Vs. The Apabhram^a Prakrit termination -dXu 
becomes (by elision of the k) du, and then d or d. So the 
termination ikd becomes id or iyd, and thence f. In two 
Western Vernaculars, i.e. Gujarati, and especially 3ra- 
riithl, curiously enough the MagadhI Prakrit custom has 
obtained, and this secondary accent has swallowed up 
the main accent of the word, and becomes itself the main 
accent, with the usual consequence of shortening the pre 
ceding syllable.* So that dku and ikd become dku, in, 

and ikd, id, and then i or 6, and i, preceded by a Ihort 
vowel. Thus— 


Skr. Ap. I*r. 

kdpdkak * a well' kdrai 

cdddX:47^ * a bangle' edddu 


lAV. 

0. kurS, but H. kdd, 

0- eiri, M. cird, but D. drl 



•ftMtnaeat 

than that 

HO oir luiTiBoaa naai. i do „rj ,1.. . :—• * iMruuc mi pg ItiihL-r 

what I hara written. My aUtai^t ia baJS^ ili"***!li*^“* IftwftT to altrr 

ff BombayolUli° rV^8 

Hr Hya : “ Tbrnr b a rale, which th M k r P» »- 

ohaerrable, ni Tirtoe of whkh the acreiiL *** “ O. often 

of a word, (alia 00 the Snal 4 or J S It! **» Mond 

M the laUcr: and the ptewdae Towda^STi^dlt^^T^’ »*»# «i»al 4 or« 
Sniwknt and Hindi thryMafonr '• £ oruna.! 

M. WiM; o. Ml M7«/7;T„,4a o TSSi 

example, on p. ui of the H® girm 

of c^t proniumtioa of theae q«M»tion 

^UUed to gnat raywt. and further madSTui^Jl^t"!?****^* 
woeda la neenaaiT. TiU then I U.*. ^ tnranine of hk 

^ sttentioi, harinir bm drawn to the 

l*y obMrreni on tha ipot. In aar oaa m. mllT’ “<l«ury may be nuda 

regard. M.. Mokaworth’a dktio^ ritJ Tw* •Seekd. Aa 

idl of which exactly aid 
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Ap. Pr» 

lAT. 

eQrndkah *iirae* 

ciMKdli 

G, but H. oiad. 

clh'dkn^ *a leopard * 

dttdu 

!kl. d/d, but H. rfVd. 

^fdkah * a worm ’ 

kfifdu 

JL kirdf but H. ktrd, S. khs. 

* learned * 

dkkMu 

if. ^/kkdf but IT. sfWA 

mi^fdkfiA ‘ sweot ^ 

mitthdu 

H. ttii/hd, but H. mitAa. 

4nSdk/i^ ' a tailor' 

sdciu 

M. tuti, but H. srfcL 

cf^kd * a beteUroU * 

rfV5d 

31. biri, but H. hffX S. bffO, 


Agam^ m ottior tcrnii nations— 
hmt'tni 'ahe olcphaut' hdfthlnl M. MUkn, but H- haiftluh 
bhufjinl stater hdMrd M. bdhin, J3. but H. 

bdhUi, 

And so io all other similar fcmioiDOB iu M. So also M. 
mud ' deud,' but II. 


But a similar uhan^e occurs iu other languages ; thiia— 


difiiidkam ‘gambling^ 

jddu orjudd 

P, jdd, but S-H, 
Jud. 

dtj>dk(TA ‘ n light * 

dttdS or (fiedu 

P, dltfh, but H- 
d/pa, S. 

dbhi/d»ji/a^ * anointed^ 

dbbA^J/}u 

II. b/ilfd, but 
31. Bg. 0* A. 
bAijd * wot.' 

ykkfdk/jm (?) ' a pair * (?) 

jiii/dii 

H./dw * a (pair 


* 

of; slioee/ but 
H.Bg.O, jdtd. 

dbbifd/iidri ‘ within * 

dbbhin/droAf 

H, bAttdr, but 
JLB.D.A. 
bAiidr. 


(13) The shoTtuDLOg and elision of the vowel following 
the uccented sj'llublc. os in (ii€«i{a) and ban had 

one ver}" importunt result. It foUowB that when a word 
2.]LA.i. 1S9S. 10 
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ends in a aliort roTrel, lhat vowel, under tho influence of 
the stress or the secondary accent dq the penuItTmatn, hm 
a tendency to dtuippenr^ 

Taking Tadbhava words first—These come to the lAVa., 
though the Apobhramca Prakrit, and nouns pass into the 
IATb* in the form ef the nominative aingular* Ncurlv 
every ApabbraTO9a word, and the nominative of every 
noun in that hmguage ended la o, i, or it, or in one of 
these vowels nasalked. If one of these final vowels be 
preceded by a consonant, under the influenoo of the accent, 
it disappears in the modem longues* Thus_ 


Sltr. Xom* Eg. Pr. 

ghStah * horse ' ghitfc 

parkati * fig-tree * pakhidi 
^ann’' bdhu 


Ap. Ifarji. Sg* 

gktdiA 

p6kwfi 

idhu 


U.\\ 

p^kat^ (jPdX'or). 
h^. 


«im« nppUos to the ia which a TOtW form 

ends m a short vowel. Thus-^ 


Bkr. 

pdthmi * thou readcst * 


Ap. Pr. 
pud/mHi 


M. pdfliaM (or JwrAesJ* 


It will be SKn that nadcr the influence of the accent 
there hue been a regular weokeainf of the final vead at 
«ch of the I«t two etagea. Prekrit hmi with the 

find e long, Apabhramja weafccne it to «, aiui the IAVil 

* Ti. / 1 tendency in some dialects 

to prreerve the fiuaJ ^wel. It i. eapeoially the caae iu 

Bg., and m toe literary atyles of moat of the lAVs. This 
.a due to the lofluenee of puriete who endeuvour to preserve 
toe Skr. prenuneialion. In BuBgllf and it. aieter lungnage. 

diecus^ here. Ou the other hand, some languages are 
fond of shortocug .ud eligtog a final lu„g 
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TKafl, in Bihari tbe word for ' woman' is Indiffi^rently 
luirt (purist), niri, or nir (poetical nod Tulgiii*)^- In Sindh? 
and Kn^miri tho final short vowel of Tudbbavus is preserved, 
but it ia only very faintly pranonnced« Wo meet the 
process, in fact, at an older stage, and con watch the vowel 
in the very act of diBappcaring. 

In Tntsamos the result is tbe same. The nonn Is also 
used in its noniioative form, and u final viBorga is omitted, 
as that letter Los ceased to exist in. the lAVa, We thus 
get— 


Str. 

bd/ah 'strength 
mdtib 'mind' 
tdH/uh ' thing * 


Iiitennoiinte Sta^. 

bd/a 

muti 

bdstti 


UV. 

btU or ffdlctm 
mat or mdtu 
bdsf or ffdstn. 


The above remarks only refer to prose pronunciation. 
In prose theso vowels, tbongb they have dtMp/ieatvdj are 
not elided, for they are still there, and again reoppeiit 
in poetry, which always preserves the older forms of the 


language. 

Thus— 


lAF, 

li rmnauiic^d 
in ProoD. 

In PmufliuxicMl 
la I'<>cltT. 


g/iir 



pdkar 

jtdUrdra or pdhiru 


bib 

bdba or bdbu^ 


pdf/ios 

pdrbdsa. 


bdl 

bdbi. 




J 'Jf i . >• 


I t3 


) 




-- 


• ■«f> •a 


W ih 






** r, 






‘iff^ 


-y 

♦ji-VV- J- 

f4% ^'Si^^^i 


-^■4’ 


r-A_ 


ri- I 




i'*i 


w»i 


■ 2?1 . 










I -i ^ 




vJL r I 






."*ni<.S 


*«llS^4 




I* •,■<* 


«. 4 


^ •. ■ 


(*» HI 


’<V 


■* ' '•I f^. 
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Art. YL—N^'amafuif Bt Dr, If. 

W INTKRJf ITZ. 

OxB of the ecalpttirea diacaesed by Dr* Bubler in bis 
highly interesting pnper on SpffcituPM oj Juiun 

from Mathtfra (Epigrftphitt Indiua, vol* ii* part xiv* 
pp. ail bears the perfectly legible inscription bhaffatd 

NfaifiiOf "divine Nctncso," Dr. Bnhler [/*r* p. B14) 
refers these words to the goat^hended figure jtiat above 
thcnij identifying this Xemesa with HtjHnftffinifii or 
ntn/itHt a diviiie being mentioned in Jaina legends m 

presiding over tbo proorcation of children. In support 
of this explanation Dr* Biihler referfl fp. 316) to *‘tbe 
occurrence of the Simskrit words I^nt^twteiha and 
which in the Orfiffmiitrtti and the medical ere 

the names of a dcit^' with a mm^a head, particularly 

dangerous to children.” “ There con be no doubt,” Dr, 

Bublcr adds, "that the Nmifanifs/ia or ^^fJamMhet of the 
Brahmans, who seizes children and sorely afilicts them 
with disease, and the oon-granting ond embryo-exchanging 
A^mgattiegAa - of tho Juinoa are in reality 

identical.” 

Now, tliongh I do not wish to deny a connection between, 
or even a posaible origioa.1 identity of the two divine beiog^i 
Nfjameghtt and I may be allowed to point out 

that there is on essential differencse between the N/'Jftmshit 
as described in Tedic writings, and the NaiffomefiAa of 
the medical Sombitas, or tho X^aigame^a of the Hahd- 
bhamto,^ 

' I MU iJKliuMl to thiok thflt JVflwanwya in tbe MsJliliUimtt iwrrely ft 
TeaillDif for fet ll U Wlr sn 

c^DKtioR twtwMii tha jet it ts imppwbfe to lejimti} twp 

b«i4 S*. Sm Petenbwj Liuliutmrj, j-v, Keogjnnejm, sal BnUir, U. p. 31S. 
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We meet with Xtjametha for the first time in one of 
the Khilos of the Rigveda,* where we read:— 

N^jameiha pdrd pata sHipuirah pitnar i pata | 

me putrdkdfndyai gdrbhnm S dhehi yah pitnidn || 
ydtheydm prthiri mahyutfd»4 ydrhham ddadhi \ ’ 
eram tarn gdrhhatn 4 dhehi* dafamd mdsi edtace || 
Vie/inoh* ^riththem rQp^ndiydm ndrydin garinydm \ 
piimdmsam putrdm* 4 dhehi da^ami mdsi tdtace |] 


**0 Nejamesha! fly away, and fly hither again bringing 
a beautiful son; to my wife here who is longing for a 
son grant thou an embryo, and that a male one. 

“Just as this wide Earth here, lying stretched out, 
conceives the embryo (of plants), so grant thou that 
embryo which is to be born in the tenth month. 

“Place thou a molo child, to be bom in the tenth 
month, into the womb of this woman,* (a child endowed) 
with Viabi>u*8 most beautiful form.** 

These three verses seem to bo intended here to form 
one hymn, and Nejamesha seems to be the deity invoked 
in all the throe verses. The Mantras would have to bo 
spoken by a husband desirous of male olLpring. But it 
is more than doubtful whether the three verses belonged 
together originally. The various readings erdw team 
gdrhham d dhatsra in verse 2, and rishm in verso 3, seem 


AiI«^ht4?;U. *'• f 

• Tbi, tiw At. T. 26. 2; ri 17. I, with tb. rariow rrwW «.hf 

bhatMin for mahjbtiiaM, The Msutripatha L 12, 4 rcMle in the nme rerM 
mthr tSahthantl. 

^ • Mnatrmpitha i. 12, 4 has the important rnrimt eTlqi trtip i^bhaai 
i dhetara. 

• llntrapethm i. 12, « has the Toendre Tbhpo, which te nlao tnpportnl hj At 

T. 25, 10-19. ^ 

• Thi. I. the mndins <d At. t. 26. 10. The Khil. MSS. here paninu,- 
putriB, lod d69iir&m potrSli. The Bombay edition of the Rurredi hr Rlir 

■«* 9«-Riiiuvi»tri, hu pOmiipmni potrto. Man^p U 
ha* pSmiipeup (tBrbiuua. * 

*.. *.»"" oi At. 
T. 25, 10. 8»e«l«'iB0t«tohi»tnui»Ulian of Orhy. L 14. 31 We 

«« «pUb it «tn^maj htonUy ‘ bio this wonun, nsmelT into her w^^^^ 
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far more plausible than the reading* of the Khila MSS. 

If we separate the three verses, wo should translate 
differently:— 

(1) “0 Nejaraeshtt! fly away, and fly hither again 
bringing a beautiful son;’/© me here trho am ionging/or a 
$ 0 H grant thou,'* etc. 

(2) “ Just as .... the embryo (of planU), w ehali thou 
coHceire an embryo to be bom in the tenth month. 

(3) “ 0 Viehnu! place thou a male child, to be bora in 
the tenth mouth, into the womb of thU woman, (a child 
endowed) in/A a inonf heattUfal form. 

In that case the 6 wt Mantra only would bo addressed 
to Nejaraesha, and it would be a prayer used by a woman 
who wishes to have a eon. The other two Mantras are 
ordinary y«r/»/*dfMdJM-Mantras spoken by the husband.* 

This Khila occur* after Rigveda x. 181, and the Rgvi- 
dhana iv. 23 state* briefly that both the hymn * risAnar 
yonim' (x. 184) and the Khila * nejameiha* are to be 
employed if a woman who has attained to maturity does 
not conceive. As Rv. x. 184 can only bo meant for a 
prayer of the husband, the rule of the Rgvidhana seems 
to imply that both hymn x. 184 and the Khila are to be 
recited by the husband. I give the passage from Dr. R. 
Meyer's edition of the Rgvidhana:— 

puehpam drthit^ tu yd garhham na grhnlydd tayonritd \ 
•risAnur yonim ' •tuyametha' yonim sprsA/rd talojapet || 

These three Mantras are prescribed in the Grhyasutra* 
as prayers to be used for certain ceremonies connwted 
with conception and pregnancy. ^Vccording to A 9 T. 
Grhy. i. 14, 3 and Qaiikh. Gfhy. i. ‘22. 7, these Mantras 
are to bo used with certain burnt oblations otfer^ at the 
SimanfoHNayana or Parting of the Hair. This is an 
important rite, performed in the fourth or seventh month 
after conception, and probably intended to aecuro male 
ofispring. 

I See aleo Steiuler'e Ocrmiui lxm«Ulioo ot the Vdiy«ii.-0rhT«4t», p. 39 
(note to i. 14, 9). 
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Tbe game three IfiintTa!, thongh not no one hnnn 
^ur again in the the Prayer-booh of the 

Apiutoinhine, i. IS. Hera we find firat the three renes 

?wuM ^ prthiet. eto. 

(KhUa dO, 8) and another eimilnr reraa, after which we 
hare dahiio frMiAna. eto. (Khila 30, 8) and JfAaoiejAa 
p«ta. etc. (Mantrap, i. 13, 7), followed hy gi* other 
partAddMao-yemea, tbe whole forming a pra'yer whioh, 
aecordiDa to Apoot. Grhy. 8, 13, ie ,«ited by the himbanrl 
ot the time of cohabitation fiero tLoro 

can he no denbt that only the one yeme .VyeaicAo 
fktta, etc., IB ftddfc^ijd to tbe god NejiimeslKi 

\Ve m»t .gain with the e„me th™ yeme, in tho 
m««ra and here they ate not only giren in 

the imme order in whieh they occur in the Khilu „f tho 
Ri^gr^a. end in the GrhyueEira* of Afyuliyano uml 
Qutikhnynna, hut they are dutinotly maaiit to he addressed 
to tho god Jiojnmesha. According to the IfiTm, Gyby « 
18. a certain *mrifice. the sAurfaAor™. j, b, * 

at lha beginning of every fortnight duriag a whole year 

after the Iaj»e of one year, this eeremeny provea of no nrai 
he .honld have lecoumo to the SfAdiWAn the 

Pen-rake offonng in honour of Nejamesha. nuvinst 

“.s <r 

with the three verses. A^n.a„An ;«h-d p„i„ i' 

nATn'“" •’Tf Grhyasutm 


< I hojw Ui pnUiBli utt wlitifni ot thw im* im Ak. ■ i j . - 
ih^T, tlhP wbuU at lls ttti iMrinjf Eq OtoninDda ’ Serif* 

» I jun iMt«d to PtofeaiBr KouJTTr E KTli. 
the Qrh<T»*ft^ tv ■" ot 

fmni tfaifl impfirtMlL tei*, ‘ »« ma tfco trrcji aKota 

* ScO Pior. JoIItS Article 'JUm i. 

^ JTrjfJtdto- 

rf#r fr #4i. ttm Ts yiofi, 18(11), p. iM dir 
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We Boe» then, that m iha MHiitra * ^^jam^sAa pdrd 
jM/ri/ Xejumesha la referred to m a (fdnged P) deity who 
ia supposed to grant ohiMrcQ^ eapecially eons, to porenta 
Loogiiil^ for tlietn. In the Grbyoautraa^ too^ Nejamesha £$ 
a BOD-granting deity, and never & demon dangerous to 
cfaLldreii (* Kin, best* den Eindern gefahrliuher tTnhold/ 
Petersburg Dietionuriea),^ Wo meet in the Gfhyasutma 
with a gr^t nurnber of names of detnone cnnsiug children's 
diseases, such as Qai^da, Marka, Upavira, Qaojjflikeya, 
TTlukhaLo, and many others,^ bat oeither Kelamestia nor 
Xaigumeaba is among them^ 

The Vedio Xejamesha, therefore, comes in this respect 
nearer the Joina deity than the Xoiganieshn of the medical 
books. On the other hand, NejomesLu is not described as 
goat-heeded or rtim-hcadodK 

A goat-hoaded or ram-headed dirino being ia NtiigaweiAa 
as described, in the mcdicitl S;.iinhi[iis. In the Su^ruta 
Xaigamcsho appears a^ one of the nioe Gmhas or demons 
causing children's diseases (UttaruLaiitru, Adhy, 27). He 
is described {iiiiiL Adhy. 37) as * a ram-faced demon 
iffra/m) created by ParvutI, carrying off little children, n 
moat iotimoLe friend of tho god 

ta Parmlt^d gruhta me^iMuam grtthah f 
kurttdfftd/idrJ rfcrrtrj/rt saMd [| 

The disease caused by NoiganJEsaha is fully desedbed, and 
remedies aro given against it. And it is interesting to 
observe that among these remedies there ia also an offering 
{bail} to ba made to Xaignmoeha, who is here (0ttaratantra, 
Adhy, 30) called * gnat-faced,^ and is invoked like a real 
deity;— 

i^'dnna/i^ eafdhhibbriiJ^ kilmarfipi mnAdt/tt^dk \ 
hdiam dero Naiffamet/to *bftiraJaAtitit [| 

'The protecting god Naigtimesba, the goat-faced, with 

^ f ■<!. 33 ; ApitBlatdlirja 6Ay, IS, 1, intb 

MaiUTApHthB, a* t<lj J-IL; Hirthgiyabc^in Ofhy* ti. 3, 7 - 
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quiTering eyes and brows, ho who changes bis form at 
will,* the highly fumed, may protect the child! * 

The above-mentioned Guha is a name of Skanda, who, 
according to the Mababharata, is the father of all the 
Grahos or demons who are so dangerous to Ultle children. 
And if there could be any doubt as to the identity’ of the 
Naigan%rya of the 3Iahubharuta and Naigame$ht} it would 
be removed by this passage from the Sufruta; for the 
Naigumqya of the Muhubharata is roost intimately connected 
with Skanda, the god of War. According to MBlmr. ix. 
44, 36, Skanda, by his Yoga power, assumed at the same 
time four different forms, ria. those of (^akha, Viyakha, 
and Nuigameya, besides his own. According to MBhur. 
I. 66, 24, these throe are the younger brothers of Agni's 
son Kumani, %.e. Skanda*; and in MBhur. iii. 231, 7, Vi^akha 
and Nuigameya are given os other names of Skanda or 
Earttikeya. 

Skanda himself is the father of all the demons who 
seize little children. For when struck by ludni's thunder¬ 
bolt, there arose out of Skanda's body a great number of 
beings, followers of Skanda, terrible to look at, all those 
terrible beings who steal little children, whether born or 
in the womb. And female children, too, of great power, 
were bom in consequence of that blow with the thunderbolt 
(MBbar. iii, 227, 1-3). The latter are the Pi^mcls, who 
are also extremely dangerous to little children. Those 
are clearly identical with the Vpldhikos, those female 
deities who live on human flesh, and are born in trees, 
and must be worshipped by people desirous of oflsprinw 
(MBhar. iii. 230, 15 •eq,). 

This is interesting as showing how closely connected 
the two ideas are of a deity dangerous to children, and a 


* IIuisffnmMi. too, hat the pover of tnuufomiina binueU Sttrtd »^i- .» 

tkt JiMst, »oL judi. p. oaeres /roOt 0 / 

• ^ BUblrr. I.e. p. J16, and Petmban; IHrtianarr t» Vaiimnuin 
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doitv helpful ia the procreation of oliildren. And there is, 
in Ihia respect, not the least difficulty in comiecting the 
Yedic Nejmneahft with the Naigttmeeho of the Su^ruta 
and the Naigameye of the MahSblianitii. Nor is there tiny 
difficulty in connecting these Brahtnanical deitiefl with 
the Jaina deity who exchanges the einbiyoa 
in the wombs of the l^r nhnu ml Devunanda and the Ksh&tn- 
yaiiT Tri^ulHj and with ^ctfitso of tho Juina inucription 
on the Mathura eculptore discovered by I)r. Fuhrer. 

la fact, the Joino god shares his character oa a son- 
granting deity with the Yedic Nejamesba, while his being 
represented as mm'headed or goat-beaded points to the 
later Nalgameeba,’' wheso name olso £a mors closely con- 
nectotl with tho Jtiioa name. 

It is perhaps not the least important lesson to be derived 
from the coincidence pointed out by Dr. Buhler, that we 
lenm how impossible it is to separate Yedic or Brahmanic 
mythology from the mythological conceptions surviving in 
Jaina—and I may add, Buddhist—literature. 

^ Anultior ot bin bo?n mnutinned hr Dr. Biiblzr. Tlitf JatM 

Nufpuukihja i» India’i ]»nfind, juit u BkMuda, al wbum—iiccunlin^ to dua 
irnmtia—Nuiipmi*nv io onlf BondieT fom. ii tliO' at tli^ In 

aiut MBbiil. iii. £31, 7, Noigunaja ^ |:imi u oiui Ute 61 imiiMn at 

tl» Ww-jfoiL 
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Art. Vn.— ih 9 KhdmtU. By P. R. Gubdox, M.R.AA 

Thk habitat ‘ of the Bor Khamtis, who are said to 
number 20,000, ia in a Talley high up the Irrawaddy, m 
latitude 2T and 28® east of Sadiya. The Kh&mtis that 
we know in Assam are those that have emigrated from 
“Bor Khamti” and have settled in Assam after the 
breaking up of the kingdom of Pong by Alomphra. Thew 
settlem established themselves early in this century on the 
“Tenga pani” (a river in the vicinity of Sadiya), with 
the permission of the Ahom kings. Before proceeding 
further, it will bo interesting to note that this KhamU 
movement ia the second instance of Tai emigration that we 
have on record. Some considerable time previously the 
Ahoms, who spoke a language much akin to the KhamU 
tongue, and who are also of the Tai race, made an irruption 
over the P4lkoi range and invaded and conquered Assukm. 
The Khamtis, who had apparently been given hospitality 
by the Ahoms because they were almost kinsmen, before 
long rose against the Ahom king, and ejected the 
governor of Sadiya or “Sadiya Khowa Gohain. The 
Kh4mti chief took the governor’s place and retained it. 
The Ahom king, not being strong enough to oust the 
Khirati usurper, had to recognise him. Dunng the rule 
of this chief the local Assamese were reduced to slavery, and 
they were not released tiU our own Government interfi^ 
in 1839. Out of revenge the Kh4mtia rebelled against 
our Government, and the Sadiya garrison, inclu^g lU 
commander, CoL ’SVTiite, was surprised and cut up. This led 




Khkmti U, 1 conclade, 
MitiauMnl at Sadiya. 
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to reprisals on our part, and the Eh&mtis were attacked, 
defeated, and scatter^ abroad. During the following year 
many of them returned to their home in Bor Ehamti. 
Those that remained divided into four parties, and settled 
in different parts of the Lakhimpur district. In 1850 
a fresh colony, numbering 300 to 400 persons, came 
and settled in Assam. The total number living in the 
province in 1891 was 3010,* against 2883 in 1881. Mr. 
Gait, the Provincial Census Superintendent, says “ the real 
increase is slightly greater, os the 1881 figures include the 
Phuki4ls.” The Phakiils are a kindred tribe, and I will 
note about them further on. The Ehdmtia live in fairly 
large villages, the houses of which are built on platfonns 
several feet above the g^und. The houses are reached 
by means of a ladder, which is often the notched trunk 
of a tree. The houses themselves ore comfortable, 
substantially built, with good roofs. Men, women, and 
children, apparently, all live together in the same room, 
but there are partitions for the married people. The 
costume of both men and women is picturesque. Although 
perhaps not quite ao showy os the Burmese, the costumes 
are very similar. The men’s dress is a blue cotton jacket 
and a sort of kilt of checked cloth or silk, which looks 
like a plaid. The women’s dress is the same, only that they 
wear a cloth tightly bound round the chest and tied under 
the arms, instead of a jackeL The Khamtis that I hare 
seen looked strong and robust. They had faces of the 
usual Chinese type, with high cheek*boncs, and small 
peculiarly shaped eyes, and with scanty beard. They did 
not appear as dark os the Ahoms, and they certainly looked 
cleaner and neater. The men wear their hair in a sort of 
top>knot, whereas the Ahoms wear it in a knob, shaped like 
a door-knocker, at the back of the head. The Kh4mtis 
suffer terribly from goitre, but this is not uncommon both 
in the plains as well as the hills. The Tairdngs, Aitanias, 
and ^aras, who arc the kinsmen of the Ehamtis, are great 


* Ccauaiof 1891. 
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opium-Mtcr*. «nd are os well mooh addicted to Ixqoor. 
They di»l!l a fairly strong spirit from “ gur ” (molesses), 
which they often try to sell without a Uccnse to the tea- 
garden coolies, and so got mulcted in does under the Exoim 
Low. The Khamtis of the Naraynpur colony in the Jiwth 
Lakhiropur subdivision are an interesting settlement. The 
late Mr. Stack described thU colony at some length in the 
Assam Census Report of 1881. Mr. Stack «ty. the 
Khimlis arc nominally Buddhists, but the common p»plo 
worship both Gautams, or ••Kodoma” as they call hxm. 
and Debi or Durga. The Niraynpur colony is surrounded 
by Hindu vUlages, and I do not think that it can esca^ 
the subUe proselytising inHucnco of Hinduism long, the 
Ahoms have almost entirely become Hindus now-only a 
few of the “Deodbiis” (old Ahom priests) even remember 
the sooui of their ancient god “Chung,” which was said 
to have been a brass image which was worshipped with 
mystic rites. Whether this “Chung” was “Gautama 
or not it is now difficult to ascerUin; but porhap it WM. 
The Ahoms have now entirely dropped their ancient hith 
mi well as their language. The Khimtis keep Thunalay 
holy as the birthday of Buddha, although they are not 
aware of the year of hU birth. Their priests wear ycU^ 
robes, as do their Buddhist brethren in Burmm I noticed 
this also in the Tairdng and Nara vilUgcs I have seem 
The holy books, a. well as brass and 
Buddha, are kept in a prayer house (now call P 

ghar), generally a little distance from the 
are not allowed to enter the “bipu ghar, 
at the Tairdng village I went to did not object to the 
male unbeliever, although my wife was told to stand ouU de 
the house. Sir W. Hunter ».y. that the j" 

Khdmti Uitv, a. well as the priesthood, can read and wnte 
and that the chiefs pride themselves upon their mamml 
dexterity in working in metals and in oroamen lOg 
shields of buffalo or rhinoceros hide with gold 
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The women al*o are said to be skilled in embroidery, 
Wlicre did the Kh&mtis get all this civilization from ? 
Was it from China P 

I should now like to make a few remarks about the 
Toirongs, Naras, and Aitanias, who, as I have already men* 
tioncd, we in Assam regard as the kinsmen of the Eh^mtis. 

The Tunings or Tairongs have been generally regarded 
as Sh&ns. The Khamtis call the Sh^ns “Tailong” (great 
Tais). Tailong bat probably become corrupted into Tairong, 
and finally into Tuning. Some three or four villages of 
Tairongs are to be found in the Sibsagar district The 
Tairongs themselves claim to be Sbans, and to be fur above 
even the Khamtis, who, in their turn, look down on the 
Tairongs (at least the Jorh&t colony). Quito recently I 
came across a book in a Tairong village, a pago of which 
I sent to ilr. Gait, the Census Superintendent, thinking 
that it was Sh&n. Mr. Gait sent the pago to 3k[r. Needham, 
at Sodiya, who declared it to bo pure Kh4mti, both os 
regards idiom and character. These Tairongs hod another 
book, which appeared to bo Dunnese. Strange to say these 
Tairongs themselves spoko Singpho, the explanation of 
this being as follows: The.Tairongs, who originally lived 
somewhere in the direction of the Upper Irrawaddy, started 
for Assam to join some Naras who had preceded them 
thither. Unfortunately for them they hod to pass through 
the Singpho country iride Mr. Cust’s language map). As 
they passed through the country they were taken captives 
by the Singpboa. They remained as captives for five vears 
according to their own account, but probably for longer, 
os they quite forgot their own language and adopted the 
language of their captors. It is strange that even to this 
day the Tairongs speak nothing but Singpho. After a 
lime the Tairongs were rescued by Captain do NeufWlle, 
and were brought by him in safety to Assam. Thd Tairongs 
inteiroarry with the Noras, who ore rather more numerous 
than the former. The Naras apparently speak Kh4mti 
or Sb4n, I am not certain which, but ‘they understand 
Singpho. The Noras have some six or eight villages 
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altogether in the Sibaagar district. They are indis¬ 
tinguishable from the Tairdngs in appearance. Mr. Oust, 
writing about the Kh&mtia, soya *: ** The original name 
of the tribe appears to have been Nara, and to have had 
two subdivisions, * Aik/iam * or Kharati to the north, 
ond ‘ Aifon * to the south.” If this be the case probably 
the Naros are Kh4mtis, and the Aitonias, of whom there 
are, I think, throe villages in the Golaghot subdivision, 
are Kh4mtis also. There are also some Aiton villages, 

I believe, in Lakhimpur. AVith reference to Mr. Oust s 
remarks on ** Aiton,” p. 122, I agree, at present, in 
thinking that Aiton is not a separate language but a 
dialect of Kh4mti. I will, however, make enquiries about 
this when I return to Assam. There are some people 
in the Sibsngar district, inhabiting two villogcs, I think, 
called Duanias. These people also, I think, are allied to 
the Kh4mtis, notwithstanding the idea that prevails that 
they are a relict of • the Burmese invasion of Assam. 
The Assamese call them Doanifiia from the word I 1 il I 
{ddanit/a) mooning ” interpreter.” Possibly these people 
may have acted as interpreters for the Ahoros with the 
Burmese. It would be interesting to make enquiries about 
these people also. Possibly the Phaki41a of Jeypur, in 
Lakhimpur, who were in 1881 returned as Kh4mti8 at 
the census, may prove to be Kh4mti8 olw; but this 
is more doubtful. Before leaving the subject it should 
be stated that Ahom and Kh4mti ore connected. I hove 
selected thirty-two words at haphazard from Hodgwn's 
vocabularies for the purpose of comparison. Out of thirty- 
two, eighteen words are identical in Ahom and Kh4mti. 
In most of the remainder it will be observed that the only 
difference is the phonetic change or some preBx—for 
instance, the Ahom word ban (village) becomes man in 
Kli4mti. The Lao and Siamese word for village is also 
ban, and the Khycng is ndtn. Take the Ahom word, 
talintj, for monkey. In Kh4mti the prefix la is dropped. 

* **Mod«ra LoagiugM ot it** Ewt Indies,* p. .K. 
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In Shin the word is ki\ and ia Siamese lean or /hff. 
The Abom and Kh&mti numenils are almost ideaticah < 


Khaxtt. 

Aaoa. 

1. lilag 

ling 

2. e^Dg 

Bang 

3. aim 

sam 

4. si 

61 

6. U 

hi 

b. h6k 

ruk 

7. chfit or fact 

cbet or t’sit 

0. pet 

pet 

9. kaa 

kau 

10. aipliing 

sip. 


Tha rcmnrkable similarity between the five lenguagca—^ 
Eh&mti, Sb&o, Ahotn, Liio, and Siamese—will bo seen 
from the accompanying table. 
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The qaeetion rema i na, what is the source from which these 
five languages and the language of South-western China is 
derived P Perhaps some of our Bunnah officers or mission¬ 
aries may be able to throw light on the subject* The 
character is an adapUtion of the Pali, which has been used 
in the formation of the characters of many other languages. 
Some of these are Burmese, Karen, Sinhalese, Pegu, and 
perhaps Telugu, Kanarese, and Tula. It would be inter¬ 
esting to know how the Khimtis came to adopt the same 
character as the Sinhalese P 

In conclusion I would call attention to the excellent 
grammar of the language published by Mr. Needham. It 
is well arranged for the object in view, U. to help frontier 
officers and others to learn Kh&mtL 


Sfm Sir W. W. Hunter, '^Noa-Arrui Lcaguairai of IndU,** ok pe 
oo the infltuoce of ChiaeM, in the fomution of thcee Ungoagee. ’ " 
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Art. VIIL— Mythological Sludieo in the Rigced(t, By 
A. A. Macdonell, MA 

II. The mythological ba»i$ in the Jligvtda of the Dwarf and 
Boar Incamatione of Vifnu. 

Visjnj, the supreme god of one of the two great divisions 
of the Hinduism of the present day, is already a leading 
deity in the Rigveda, though he plays a less prominent part 
there than Varu^a, Indra, Agni, or Soma. His essential 
character as the Preserver in Hinduism is displayed in his 
Avatars or incarnations, by means of which he appears on 
earth os the friend and helper of humanity in distress. 
** For the defence of the good and the suppression of the 
wicked,** he is made to say in the Bhagavadgita (IV. t -8), 
** for the establishment of justice, I manifest myself from 
age to age.** The Brahmanas know nothing of the tliwry 
of Avatars,^ which are not mere transitory manifestations 
of the deity, but the real presence of the supreme god in 
mundane beings.* In the great Kpics, however, the Maba- 
bharata and the Ramaya^a, the theory is already fully 
recognised.* 

The origin of this theory, though ultimately to be trac^ 
to the frequent identification of one god with another in 
the Rigveda, is more closely connected with the develop¬ 
ment of this idea in the Brahmanas, in which the gods are 
identified with substances also, and Visnu in particular^ is 
constantly identified with the sacrifice. Even in the Rig- 


^ 8m Barth, Rthfi«m$ ^ Imdi*, Eogl- tr. p. 16S. 

• IM. p. 170. _ 

• Tb* belief ia th* tvo incamatioM of Vtipa had becoina an onfan^ 

of Hiodium by 1014 a.d. 8« Bhandarkor ia TrmmMrttmt a/ tit JVmUA 
C omfrmt tf Orurntm/uti, 1892, voL i. pp. 42d-6. 
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veda itaelf there ia one passage ^ 'where reference h roads 
iq the foliowiqg tvorda to a farm of Timq different from 
his ordliiary one: *I>o not conceal from tu this fonn, since 
than difl&t oesninB another form in battle/ The develop¬ 
ment of the theory of incarnations muy also have besa 
assisted by the BnrviTfll in the Yedic relig'ion of a primitivo 
beliefi universally prevalent in. the savage stage, in the 
power of metninorphoais,® by which men, and consequently 
gods also, conld change tbaraselves or their neighboura into 
beasts.^ 

Howoverj though the doctrine of the Avataia is not to 
be found in the Veda, the enquiry aa to how far the origin 
of any of these creations of later mythology can be traced 
in V^ic literature is both interesting and important. 

Truces of the Hindu Visnu^s gsnerul character aa the 
Preserver ore already to he met with iq the RigvedEU Ha 
is bencHceqt (L 156, 6), is inneeuous and boqntiftd (VTII. 
25| 12J, fl protector (L 22^ IS ; III. S5, 10), an innocuous 
and generDu-s protector (I. 155, 4J, a preserver of embryo# 
(VII. 36, 2). He is said to have traveraed the curLhlv 
regions for Mauu or man in hia dktresa (VI, 49, IS)./ ^ 
have traversed this earth to bestow it for a habitation on 
hfaqu (VTI. 100, 4), to have traversed the earthly regions 
for wide-ateppmg existence {I, 155, 4), and with Tndre 
to have taken vast Btridea as well as stretched out the 
worlds for our existeqc© (VI. 69, a. 6). In his footstepa 
oH beings abide (I. 154, 2J, and he sustains heaven and 
earth and all beings 4), 

As regards the incarnations of Vistju, tho sources of four 
of them are to bo found in Vedio literature. 

The earliest form of the myths of his tortoise and fish 
Avatars occarg in the featapatha Brahmaija, though in 
neither mw is Yisnu there mentioned os connected with 
the tortoise or the fist. 


> VII. IM. 6. 

1 Tho* in. it,V. TIT, KW, Is dnnuiu mt rMkta qf u STinrr aiwMtt v* 
bxTiBj; ttPOBwd tbi fom of Ih^ [wmu<t Mf ^ 

4 rot, L pp. sa rail nr 
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In thft Purupos it ifl Yi^pti ’fi'ho asaumed the form of a 
tortoise, with tho honeficeut purpose of rewiTeniig objects 
of tdIuo lost in the deluge. With this view he pbctd 
himself in the form of a tortoise at the bottom of the ocesTi 
of milk as * pivot for a mountain to spin on^ while the 
gods and Asurus wore engaged in churning that ocean. 

Comparing this account with that of the Hmhmapa period, 
we fipd that in feB. Vll. 6, 1. S.’ it i* P™jSp«ti 
before creating offspring assumes tho form of a tortoi^, 
and that m the Taittiriya .^nipyaka, I» 23* 3, tbo fluid 
part of tho oreutive Pmjiiputi becemos a tortoise moving 
among the walom.* Here it is not yot Tisno, the supremo 
god of the later period, bat Prajapati* the chief of the 
pantheon of the Briihnianas,* who assatnca this form; and the 
purpose he has in view is the creation of the world, not tbo 
recoYery of lost objects. That the creator should be supposed 
to have assumed the form of an amphibious animal like the 
tortoise^ is natural owing to tho notioti in the Brahniauas 
that the universe in the beginning was all water.* 

The Matsyu, BhagnvaU, and Agni Paninas deecriho how 
Maim* the imcestor of the human race* was preserved from 
doatruetion in the deluge by a fish, mi incarnation of Visu^»r 
which bv means of iia horn drew bis ship across the ocean 
ils i;jstiug-pkce. The tale told in the Mahubhamta is 
similar, bat tho fish is there an incarnation of Brabma 
PmjapatL The atory in the SB. (I, 8* 1, 1} is eesonlinlly 
the same, ojEcept that it ia simply a fish that delivers 
Maua from the deluge.^ Nothing is mid about it Wg an 
iucarnalion of nay deity- it is natural that both the 


^ Bhinnim PYripa, I. 3, tfl ; TPJ, ir. p. 27. 

* Cp, Mnir, 1. p. fl*, ““t ■ P- 

^ Cp. Mi«r, I. p. aa. 

i wrtoiw i. -a l» 1 - -dM iiw-. 

bfcAUH he ittode (iiA>/»ry wtil bo w , * * 

^ Tluj Mrth thf drlYgii Hjcturt Iy Area- yJk, 

£urQp«ftit> SH Limlntr, irwriir'** ^ mrii -l itEfirdd 

Tho^ttrily of U-t». b««r«. hilberw 3 

fiYD - Sooutk »orw J cp. OJiboberB. f -to, ^ i7C* ficJte 9 . 
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tortoise aai tti& fiah thodd have be>coin« in tbe Jater period 
appropriated to Visoa os the prcserirer o! man kind. 

The mythological gsmi of two other incarnations of TiGna 
can bo traced right back to tbo Sigvoda; and it is moreovor 
there closely <!}Otmected with Vis^u aa wolL 


VifnuU VSmrjm or Incarnaijtnj, 

The essential element of this myth is the three steps 
taken by Visnu in order to prefer re the world from the 
dominetion of the Asura or demon Bali. 

The form of the legend lu narrated in the IhimSysna * 
is in snbstanoo as follows: “Bali, son of Virocann, hoTioff 
conquered Indm. the chief of the gods, enjoyed the empire 
of the three worlds. Then Indm and iho other gods 
begged Visiju to assume tho ahapa of a dwarf aod usk 
& boon of Biili, who, when perfonning saorifioe. was willing 
to bestow on suppliants whatever they requested, Visnu 
nccordingly appearing as n dwarf before Bali, asked ^ for 
vhut he could oaver with three of his own pacea. On 
this ^ing granted he assumed a miraculous fonn and 
««=up.ed wuh tl« 6„t ,t.p the wholB e«rth. ^ith the 
^pd the pir, ppd «,tb tu third thp aty. Thea rempTip. 

Thp Irgend ip the MehirbhSr.t», where Vienu 

» weU » IP the Pure^M, „ Bub.untiaIlT the mBi.‘ 

Working Wkweri. we cpme to p' ei„iUr bile ip the 

. r .'T ''Ifcodj figures as a dwarf. In suhstanoe 

It la briefly as follows : The Asio-nji ^ hstance 

godi began diritting the eerlh. The goiie ulIXTy; 
the ^n^ee. at their head, «.e to tC 

zrtXiVirtheir’’-’ « 

J p giTB the goda aa much ae thi« Vts^p ceuJd 


Muir, IV, pu, I 
» I5» Mair,T\'. 136-l£i!i 
^ ^l. p. ei« y.ir, jv, lai.,, ^ ^ ^ 
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lie ou» Tfow Vj^flu waa a dwarf.* The genjg aeeepted tlia 
offerj thinking * the Aauraa have givea us niueh indeed^ as 
they Have giveu what ta equal id size Ui the saendee.' Thus 
by sucri&eLUg with Visnu they acquired the whole earth/' 
Xo meutioa is hare made of the three stepa of Visou ; hut 
in SB. I. i 3 L li, 9, Yispu U aaid to have gained their all- 
pervading power for the goda by taking his three strides^ 

The following is a curious rariatiou of the above story 
occurring in TS» YI. ii- 4 : “This earth formerly belonged 
to the Asuras, while the gods only had os much os a man 
can see while sitting. When the gods oaked for a share 
in the earth, the Asurus said, * How much sball we give 
you ? * The goda ropliEMl, * As much na this she-juckal can 
go round in three steps,' So Indra, assuming the form of 
a fehe-jockal, stopped round tlio earth in threfl strides^ Thus 
the gode obtained the earth."* 

Here we have the three steps, but it is Tndra, not \ isijiii 
who takes thcia« This substitution Is without doubt duo to 
the iotimate association of the two gods in the Higveda. 
Thus in RY, Yf. 60, where Indra and Vifnu are coichrated 
together as a dual divinity, it is said (v. 5) that they both 
took wide stridoB in the oTchilaimtion of Samu-i* 

In the Aitareya Brahma^u (YI. 15) it ia related that 
Indra and Visiju, engaged lu a condiut with the Asurosj 
agreed with the latter that as much aa Vifau could stride 
over in three steps should belong to the two deities. \ 
accordingly strode over these worlduy the Yedos, and speecH. 
Hero we have tho three steps of Yisiju as well aa hh close 
a4^sociation with Tndra. 

Coming finally to the RY., we find that Yisnu'a main 
charuuteristio there is that he took three steps. This action 
ia ojipressly referred to twelve or thirtMn times in the . 

A a there is some division of opinion regurding the Inter¬ 
pretation of these throe steps, it seems worth while here to 

^ Ctj TS. n. L 3, I, whire Thru in ihc wDllMt «f tlo) S«J" 
bsvitijr KBti a dwarf «hI banOFf taten hiM tcir his own diTinitj, raDtiiw«d tlw 
thrM woritW. fTa. lUvo TB. ]. vi. t» I* 

* S« SlnirK IV. p. ■*<1'- , , r . .,1 

* rndran^ tdi p«nA^$yjfam tirntty* msiJa wfm 
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examine the questton with eonie attention. Wbiit, then, 
wajj origlnoUy in ten tied by the three strides of Vis^ju ? The 
nntnrolistio interpretation geuBrsUy faeoured by European 
Babel are ^ takes them to represent the risin^i calm inn tingj 
and settiiig of the eno.* This Tiew vpoa tdtio held bv the 
ancient Inrjian Mbolnr Aunjnrabha (quoted by Taska in 
Nirukta who thoug'ht that TTisnii^ft steps were 

planted 'on the hill where be rises on the 

ineridjnq and on the hill wheie ho sets (prfyfl* 

> The altemative interpretation holds the three stop* 
to represent the sun as he traveraea in his diixranl course the 
three worlds of earth, air, and hoaTetj,^ the triple division of 
the universe familiar to Todic cosiaelogy ^ This view waa 
held by Sakapuni, another predecessor, who is qaoted by 
Tiiska in the aamo passage, and who thought that the three 
footsteps wore pbieed 'on earth, in the atmosphere, and in 
the hky,' as terrestrial fire, as lightning, and as the sun 
reapectivEly, according to Burga's com moat The oonimeu- 
tator on VS. V. 15 {:^RV. I, 22, IT) pmetically ngreee 
with this View, describing Vis^ju os Agni-Viyu-Surv'a." 

This explanation also prevails throughout the jouugor 
Vedas’ and the IlrahiiiH^«j and, as we have drtady 
Been, it is that of the Epics and the PurTpm. 

We have yet to examine the evidence of the RV. itself. 


* Tpr iaitAnce. K« llulk-r, ilymMM SHE XVTTf n is-t. t ^ 

f ; Vp. oiiSte^. 

j * ***!?'^ j* P- 33. IhiaU that VIsm hdta twEca 

"" ■i'”>^3) 

TV i ^ lUaSTiita, T\\ m. 57 ftp. Meir 

r" 

t ct ,u. 

I '• ^ = «■ h. a». 
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Tisnu (s TnOTO than a iJozen time's apoten of ns * wide* 
going' (timgdtja) or * mde-striding' (MonAruMm), and is ten 
tioies also stated to liaTo taken ** three steps,^ or to have 
stepped* three times,^ and his three step ftrfi besides twice 
roentionodf without reference to striding. He is also once 
said to abide in three stations.^ 

Classifying these passages^ we find it staled that \i6^ja 

(1) Took three step (L 22r ISj VIIT. 12, 37), 

{3) Strode with throe step through this world (jV/iijw) rr 
I. 33, 17* or trsTersed with three step^ this wide 
extended sphere t !■ 3* 

(3) Traversed the enrtblv reborn {pdrmttlM rq/dimf), nnd 

fixed the uppr sphere sa^haafhmn) while 

stepping thrice (I. 1)» 

(4) Stepp^ widow over the earthly regions {pdrfh\rdn() 

with three' strides (I. 155> 4); ihrice traven^d the 
cartbW regions (rvytFnwf pdrfAirdj»i): VL 40, 13* 

(fi) Thrice traversed this earth {etdm prthirim): VIL 

loa, 3. 4* . * 

(6) Strode three (step) (thither) whero the gods rejoice 

(VIIL 29, 7). 

All that we cim gather from tho above stateraonta as to 
the locality of the step is, that Yisnu traversed the earthly 
regions, the earth, or the world, which in (2) may bo the 
same as the earth, hot lO ^ 

(-heaven)* The last passage (6), however, gives pomo addi¬ 
tional information as to the goal of Visno's steps* It occurs in 
a hvmn describing in each of its verses a dificrent deity, who 
is made recognisable by his meat distinctive oliarncteristics, 
his name never being’ mentioned* Now it is certainly not 
a sab'ent cbnructeristio of Visttu that he strode thrice ^ where 
the gods rcjoicci' according to the usual translation. ot 


Quncmllj’ a foinl of pi-inart tim*}. 


* ^ (tvS;;, triWi# 

(1. lfl«.«), la otbej^ applied anlj t® Agui lud 

■ Trim a* n* MUnae pidiifliifii. 
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it mav be said ta be dUtioctiro of bigbeat step that 

it h the abode of the goda, of pioiu aouLij aud of Soma,* 
The place, moreover, where the goda rejoice ia the height 
of hearoD,^ and in uone of the above paaaagce ia Visno, 
described os taking bis three stops in heaven. Tiitra must, 
therefore, hero mean * thither where/ os it docs in several 
coses with verbs of motion,* and wo must render *Vis^ti 
strode with his three steps to the ploco where the gods 
rejoice/ m. to the third station which is most ebameter- 
istically bis.* 

Two other poseoges, in which there is no reference to 
Btriding, describe Yisijn^a three steps and make it deorer 
what they mean. In I. 165, 5 (which immediately follows 
tiic verse stating that he strode through the earthly regions 
with his three strides) the poet says: * Two steps of him 
the sunlike lha busy mortal soijs, bat no one vcfitures to 
approach the third, not even the soaring winged birds' ■ 
and in VU. 99, 1 the god la addressed with the words: 
■ know both thy regions of the earth (ra/eui prtkirj/ah ); 
thou, divine Visnu, know&st the highest.* The (tomparison 
of these two possQges makes it clear that the highest stop ia 
the third. 

There are five other passages in which the highest stop 
of Tis^iti ia mentioned. In V. 3, 3 wo read that ' Agni 
guards the secret name of the cows® (whh=:) in the highest 
step of while in X. 1, 3 Yimu it said to know 

Agniya highest (place), and to gunnl (it) the think 


> ficctelow, p. 1(3, 

* Sm (Jidaaten?, op, cit., p. ^S. 

' Sw ju/n in tirunum'j Ijexican. 

* Tlrt pliM irJufitt Tifvn »tndni. u rufentd to in I 22 !*■ 'Mtir 

W ti>B ptm wlunM V^a itrodc oTfr tha 
Ih.i' ftinti (iil4 (trJ arrji/tw w Cd f'fnur vvjtkriim* anliniA ml.*, F**?? ■ 

UlB reptio «f tl» dawtl., .fain. Itw hiDDn dfld nr. «inrtliM* ^ 

xTis. ? '-..rf ifa'ii. k,.( L J.™'ri7r8r4^?tsi 

mi. 11 ■.^ nnnb rinm Oh ,«) (loimMa .fanfe, inj S'*"? 

■bode DO tin? ndfea {mti&i whcQ to tka jflJtcd hii 

* fr n»rM> U whtcli ii »M»n* ■ r„ .tv. 
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These two p^ssagca show tbut the highest etcip of * 

is connected with the highest end third pluce of AgUL 
which is the sun. 

Thevoraes L 33, 20. 21 are moro eiplicit; here Yi|nu*B 
highest step ia likened to an e 3 'o (i.f. the son)* fixed in 
heaven; end this highest step aingera are aaid to light up 
(the sun being like a sacrificjal fire in Leaven), It is thus 
evident that the bigheet place of Yisnu is where the sun is 
in the meridian. 

In L 154j 5 thn poet pra\*s: ' May I attain to that 
dear ttboda (pathah)^ of his, where pious men rejoice: 
in the highest step of the wide-atriding Yi^n^for such 
a kinsman is ho- — there is a spring of honey. 

Here it is also clear that the highest elop cf Viso^t hia 
beloved resort,® where the pious dead abide,* and whcra the 
celestial Soma is concealed,^ is m tho highest heavens. 

The nest verso (I- 164, G) g^s oa to any : * We desire 
to go to those mansions of yoa two,* where* (are) the many- 


I Iti III. SS, to it tf saidr Usa glurfLui 
abode nwwtiiiiijli^r t*i0 d™ immortal dwelli^ J Of, L IH, wUKfl 

piiHU mnn TTjDtW in thi duir ^bodfl of \ 

Ctt I "3* 

* Tbs imn lS( frwjttfllilljr llrf fljv "( ti«TEEu i.j, id I- IM, U. 

* CT in, W, 10^ .. „ . ,, * 1 . 

* Ti, nkrt of th® BUS in hi* itrenfftb woutd ontnrnUj^ be reffonirf a* tta 

BiPriiiUTi itsp wf [Niratla, 

^•^T^'weliarf bw™ ^ «gul*r abode; <t, OMonberg, p. 2iS. 
t VL 44, i pp. ClAeabcrg, p. ISa. ^ 

I 7 ^ rd» ld.Uai Both, NErtltt^ p. 1» 

(qsotad bt Mair, IV, 7^)^ tWai* th*l tbo u» of tbo dual I* * that 
ILo. hoi b«a ioaertod ia wmog plM« ®tul ll«l lb# rer« Ja addfwM to M 

(Ibe ot ibl* vam® ie VS, 0, 3 hM a . ^ U 

MiMini mtrnatn. Dul ibia *M'ras is uodiSCWBWJ' aiJurapnotL W bj nboiiU Iba 
j„l rim B»t n*r to V«M (to ltho» lb* irTfijUv* "Wmb J- 

1t « in I of til, ua* li™iii uul Ina™, lift ftoqnool Morato, l« Im i 

Jiito-rf i" tta t*” !'■ '■ '™ f ’ 


u, tbi, pnjoodiiig one, bfltide* bab? m ^a middle of s 
{L 151-6) ipecUlty datoted lo the praisa of Vi^pa. Uinler 


Epplj, u ui 

ue 

relnt®d id 

of ihiw hyniiii (I. 154-6) ipecuiltjr , , , 

Ilia. riKinatontn u inJiTKt tofu.,™ to Viwo’. faoiJ Ini™ «*»• 5 ““ 

'TjJ.’ril.tT,-. rJW (Vin. 30, 7)-« •iit to JO lUtoa 

wber® i* lb® Ibiid *Lep of Vie^m,. 
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horned, swiftly-niainnjy cowb-*^ Hera Eliat biglieot slcp^ of 
the w\de-ateppitig buli^ oliioea dowa greatly.* ' 

Other references to the distinctive abode of Yisnu are the 
Btatetnenta that he dwells beyond this lower regionthat 
he is taountain-dwelling,^ and that Indm drinkis Soma with 
him or wiih Trita Aptya.* The latter trail would refer 
to the highest heaveust where the celestial Soma is supposed 
to abide.* 

That the three steps are those of a aon^god, whose 
character haa become obscured, is supported by the follow¬ 
ing traces* Besides being wide-stepping or wide-stnding, 
Visiju is also swift (rfff) or swift-going (e£'fl-;yjircrn)* Coupled 
with this constant idew.cf rabtion is that of regularity. Thus, 
in talcing his three stopa ho observea ordinonces'; like other 
deities'typical of regular rMurrence, ho is the ancient gonn 
of order * (like Agni or Soma), an ordniner who is 

both ancient (/lurrya) and recent'* (nnryrtjr) like Agni, Sarya, 
and tJaas. Like another sun-god, Savitr,*' be is said to 
have traversed the earthly regions,^ The last verse of 
I, 155^ which speaks of Vis^pt as setting in mation, like a 
revoking wheei, hia ninety steeds (—days) with their four 
names (=aea 3 on 3 j,'^ aeeius to refer to tho sobr year of StiO 


1 Tbw wnri iie donlrtle* tJiff ssn* w iliwfl whieti A^i ^luMi in the ih&d 
itep of {«M p- 1l72, nolo 6). Tlw wwi aw ttvs oloiidi, whict ars enUod 

muT-bonii^ | i=oiiiii]r-peaJi«lj to keep np tl» nelAphiatt buIb alio the we of 
fTfiin ia ihe ibjiio Tmie. 

* In r. 3 Vj^^u li eatled * tho iiiwintuii.4weEtLR^, tridc-ftoppaa^ ball.' The 

epithet firik^t honj pnjtwihlj- rtfef* to tlu con^ption of Titnu^'i chmcierijrtie 
abo^ biritii; io tltn higebnt liuTiBfll, wbini» be touU look doim froni tho lopi «f 
tho clotd-nmqnlailu in U|e Nnitb. Cp. Oldeqbei^. p. UlO, fwitboleK la 

in TS Ill iv S, I apoken of u tbo Icfd of iBomtiAuia (parMUitdM}, 

* Cp. I* 22, 20 {qiiutRil ibiirD^, wbwe the tugboat itcp ol ia like am eje 

in heoTcn. ItoUl patMica naturallj wtw to tba lUU iu Ihu merMUn. 

1 pteMttf VII. ICO, 4* 

* VlLi. 12, 16* 

* YI. U. 331 ep. Oldooteri, p* 10S. 

I dAirmfun, 1* 23, IS* 

* flatym I. 1^1 3. 

* I. 166* i. 

1. 186, ^ 

II laJl pdrtAiMei traia«M * . . dfvt^ miti, V. 61, 3. Oldtfibn 

p. M, itiati Slritf ii m abrinctlDii of the aotien of lUitigntign elKnJviijT 

“ I* m , 1; ^ I - -*6, 13- moiB ciunojea (ev-muv^} ii uaed of Varuna 
i who muHtEwd tint tba aarth irieJI lAe nf»' (V. 96, fi). 

'* The lour •muodj af tbe Ut«r Eifiedie period; up, Zulmw, a 1T„ p, u. 
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HavR 1 Ta AV V. 26* 7 Tiffiiii is beaoii^lii: lo bestow lieat 
V the ^orifice, i. SB. p'- i- 1 , 10 V™.'* 
heiui becomofl the bud, Thua wo infer from tba irucoo 
preserved in the Vedaa that VisTju was origin oily a sua- 
god that he was conceived as taking three steps becauao 
ho travereed in his dlanial coarse the three divUions of 
the uoivereo—earth, air, and heayeii—and that hu third 
and highest step was regarded as his distiiictivo abode. 

The leading aecondarv cbaracterietio of la hm elo^ 

association with the warlike Indm. This essociaticn la 
prebablv parllT owing to Vis^^u, beoause he takes vast 
Btrides/bcing regarded as a deity of mighty energy, oapablo 
of tracking the drought demon to bis remoleat lurkiog-place, 
and nartW due to bis osBuraing os aolar fire atnetly 

speaking,'peculiar to the god of Fire, Agui* m his lightning 
form.* It is doubtless from this latter aspect that Agm 
ie so often joined with Indra in his conflicts a^met tbo 
demons, and is eitolled with him m a dual divinity m 
more hymns than with any ether god. So *1** 

comes to be conplod with Indra both os a 
drinker and as a conqueror of foes, a whole hymn { \ I. 66) 
being dedicated to their joint proiss in tins oharacter. 
Accordingly Visou w several times called Indm's mil male 
friend or Mmmdei is especially associated wilh him in 
the slaughter of VrtmM both are said to have tnnmphcd 
over iho mm, to have destroyed Sambaro'a nmetj-nino 

castte.. and to hn™ Tr’"' 

about to elny Vrtn., any*: * Vimo.ttndo more w.doly 


* 1 m 4a: -thfl UsWb ftjlUw, itLtf VM wheel, tbo Uii« iwT»-who 

. j it tiiCTdnrr K» » it 3^3 nitmoir ^ ^ 

miduritiLDd* Uifltr la it IueahI *—*, 1 ™ .tirifc*d wIimI itf 

,_, + , - IT of the MBitt bran; tb® ffrtiro-pipciiwi wii«i hi 

* VI. 10,1. 

‘ Vll. so, 4, fi. 
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forth/* and Visnu is stated to have made his three strides 
for Visnu/ or by his energy (q/esd).* 

Suniraing up the main features of the myth of Yisnn’s 
three steps in the Rigveda, we find that— 

(1) Vis^u is associated with Indra in his fight with the 

demons, \ ftra and others, who keep possession of 
the waters. 

(2) Visnu, by taking his three steps in conjunction with 

Indra, vanquishes these demons, the result being 
the release of the waters. 

(3) Yisnu takes bis strides for roan (manu) in his distress, 

or to bestow the earth on him as a habitation. 

The later Yedio literature preserves these essential features 
modified as follows :— 

(1) Yis^u and Indra, or the gods in general, are in con¬ 

flict with the demons or Asuras, who obtain possession 
of the earth. 

(2) Visnu, as a dwarf, by taking his strides overcomes * 

the demons and obtains possession of the worlds. 

(3) VisDu takes his strides to regain possession of the 

earth for the gods. 

For the soke of greater clearness it is worth while to 
point out the modifications which have been intrtiduced in 
this second stage. 

1. The object of the conflict with the demons is no 
longer the waters, but is the earth. 

2. The gods are no longer uniformly victorious in this 
conflict, but have been vanquished by the demons. In order 
to recover their supremacy they are now compelled to have 
recourse to stratagem. That the Asuras may be induced 
to give up to them os much os could bo covered by three 
strides, Indra is in one story very naturally made to assume 
the form of a small and cunning animal, while in the other 
Vis^u becomes a dwarf so us to remove all suspicion. The 


‘ IV. 18, 12. 

* > ilakhilTS, 4, 3. 

» VUI, if, 27 . 
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introduction of the dwarf is thus a most natural development 
of the myth. The view of A. Kuhn ^ that the dwarf 
‘represents tho sunlight whicH shrinks into dwarf’s size 
in the evening,’ seems therefore to be both fanciful and 
unnecessary. 

3. Visnu here takes his steps, not for the benefit of man 
but for that of the gods. 

Comparing with the second stage of the myth, its latest 
development in the Epics and Puraijaa, wo find that here — 

(1) Indra has been conquered in his conflict with tho demon 

Bttli, who obtains the dominion of the three worlds. 

(2) Vis^u, urged by Indra and tho other gods, assumes the 

form of a dwarf, takes his three strides through 
the three worlds, and restores the dominion to Indra. 

(3) Vis^u takes his three strides in order to restore tho 

dominion of the three worlds to Indra. 

The only modifications introduced in this latest stage 
as compared with that which precedes, are the following: 
Indra alone is now in conflict with an individual demon, 
and tho dominion of tho throe worlds is now represented 
as belonging to Indra alone and not to the gods in generaL 
From the above comparisons it becomes clear that the 
three essential features of the myth in the Epics and 
Puranos, no less than in the Brabma^as, ore already 
contained in tho Rigveda, rtc, 

(1) Visnu is associated with Indra in conflict with demons. 

(2) Visnu overcomes the demons by taking three strides. 

(3) Vis^u in so doing gains possession of the earth.* 

> 4tr p. 128. , . . . 

» Mttir, »oL IV. p. 122, bai pointed out ibst tbs »tory niLitad lO tis 
fTB. I. it 6 {quot«i «boT», p. 1C8), cootaio* the germ ol theitoir of 
lacnrnatioii. I bsw here endonTound to ehow that the num deaento of the 
■tjth STB slrasilj W bs found in tbs Eigrols. 


j.a.A.s. 18 M. 
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Vifnu*t Fardha or Boar iHcamaiion, 

Beginning aa before with the po«t-Vedic period, we will 
consider the Purunic accounts of this myth first. 

The Bhugavata Parana, enumerating twenty-two incarna¬ 
tions of Vi^u, says I. 3, 7: ‘ With a view to the creation of 
this (universe), the lord of sacrifice, being desirous to raise 
up the earth, which had sunk into the lower regions, assumed 
the form of a boar.* 

The Visnu Purftna (T. 4, 1 ff.) relates the same myth to 
the following efiect: * The divine Brahma, called Naraya^a, 
lord of creatures (Prajapati), discovering by inference that 
the earth lay within the waters, assumed another form. As 
he hod formerly taken the shape of a fish, a tortoise, etc., 
so now assuming the form of a boar {vdrdham captih), he 
entered the water. Then tossing up the earth with his 
tusk, he raised it, and it rested on the waters without 
sinking because of its great expansion. Before he raised 
the earth, PythivI recognised in him Visiju, a form of the 
supreme Brahma.* 

The Rilmaya^a in the Bengal edition (IT. 119, 3. 4), 
describing the origin of the world, says; ‘All was water 
only, through which the world was formed. Thence arose 
Brahma, the self-existent, the imperishable Vimu. He, 
becoming a boar, raised up this earth, and created the 
whole world.* The Bombay edition in the corresponding 
passage reads: * thence arose Brahma, the self-existent, with 
the deities,* thus making no mention of Vi^u.^ 

In the Linga Puratja, which is a ^iva work, and has, 
therefore, no interest in magnifying Visnu, it is simply 
Brahma who is described as becoming a boar (I. 4, 59 ; 

* In the night when all things movable and immovable had 
been destroyed in the universal ocean, Brahma slept upon 
the waters, and is called Naraya^a, At the close of the 
night, awaking and beholding the universe void, Brahma 
resolved to create. Having assumed the form of a boar, 

* Cp. Matr, IV. pp. ja-4. 
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this eternal (god), taking the earth, which was overflowed 
hr the waters, placed it as it had been before.’ 

Turning to the later Vedio period, we find that the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka {x. L 8) speaks of the earth having 
been raised by a block boar with a hundred arms.* The 
boar is not here stated to be a form assumed by any deity, 
but the attribute hiahihu seems to point to a miraculous 
or divine character. 

In the Taittiri}’a Brabma^a (I. i. 3, 5 S.)} it is Prajapati 
who is described as having in the form of a boar raised the 
earth. “This (universe) was formerly water, fluid. With 
that (water) Prajapati practised arduous devotion {airiUnyat), 
saying, ‘How shall this (universe) be (developed)?’ He 
beheld a lotus-leaf standing. He thought, * there is some¬ 
thing on which this (lotus-leaf) rests.’ He as a boar, having 
assumed (that) form, plunged beneath towards it. He found 
the earth down below. Breaking off (a piece of) it, he 
rose to the surface. He then extended it on the lotus-leaf. 
Inasmuch as he extended it, that is the extension of the 
extended one ” (the earth). 

The passage of the TS. (VII. i. 5, 1) which the foregoing 
quotation explains, relates the myth more concisely. * This 
universe was formerly water, fluid. On it Prajapati, 
becoming wind, moved. He saw this (earth). Becoming 
a boar, ho took it up. Becoming Visvakarman, he wiped 
(the water from) it It extended. It became the extended 
one (pf/Aifi).* 

The SB. (XTV. i. 2, 11) states that a boar raised the 
earth, but docs not say anything about bis having been 
a form of Prajapati. * Formerly this earth was only so 
large, of the size of a span. A boar called Emusa {emufa 
iti) raised it up.* Its (the earth’s) lord Prajapati there¬ 
fore,’ etc. 

This some boar is again mentioned in the Taittirlya 
Samhiitt, as well as in the corresponding passage of the 

* Cp. Jiulu^kt Stmdim, I. p. 78. 

* Cp. Muir, 1 p. 68. 

» Cp. yH. m. 9, i, JO. 
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Kuthaka, but in tbeae two texts he does not appear in the 
cosmogonic character in which we have hitherto found him. 
In the Eathaka his name is expressly stated to be Emusa,* 
while in the TS. he is deacribed as stealing what is valuable 
{rdma-motdh). 

The myth is related in the TS. (VI. ii. 4, 2-3) as follows: 
“The sacrifice, assuming the form of Visnu, disappeared 
from among the gods. lie entered the earth. Him the 
gods, joining hands, searched for. Him Indra passed over 
above. Ho (Vis^iu) said, * Who is this who has passed 
over me above ? * (Indra answered), * I am a slayer in a 
castle *; then (ho asked), * Who art thou ? * (Virau replied), 
' I am a carrier oflf from a castle.* He (Visnu further) said, 
* Thou hast said, a slayer in a castle; this boar, the plun¬ 
derer of wealth (rd/nn-mosd^), keeps the goods {titiam 
todjfam) of the Asnras on the other side of the seven hills. 
Slay him if thou art a slayer in a castle.* He (Indra), 
plucking up a bunch of Eusa grass and piercing through 
the seven hills, slew him. He (Indra then) said, ‘Then 
calledst thyself a carrier off from a castle; carry him off.* * 
Ho (Vispu), the sacrifice, carried him off as a sacrifice for 
them.* Inasmuch as they obUined (acindala) these goods 
of the Asuras, this is ono reason for the altar being called 

The same story, with alight variations, is quoted by 
Silya^, from the Caraka Brahmai^a,^ in his comment on 
RV. VIII. 77, 10 : “ Visiju is the sacrifice. Ho hid himself 
from the gods. The other gods did not find him, but Indra 
knew (his whereabouts). Ho said to Indra, 'Who art 
thouP* To him Indra replied, *I am the destroyer of 
castles and Asuras; but who art thou ? * Ho aaid, • I am 
a carrier off from a castle; but if thou art the destroyer 
of castles and Asuras, then this boar, a plunderer of goids 


> mimUptm ranlAcA. 

* Tam dlarm. 


* Cp. Molr, tv. pp. SS-40. 

* Prubablf a Biihnupa of 
Mu Muller, ASL. p. 369, 


• of tlu Bl«i Ysjor Vedo. Cp. 
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(rdtfut-mufa), dwelU on the other side of twenty-one citadels 
of stone.* In him abides the Taluable wealth (casu tdmam) 
of the Asnras.* Him slay/ Indra, having broken through 
those citadels (purah) of his, pierced his heart. And what 
was there, that Vispu carried offl” * 

The important points in the myth related in the lost three 
quotations are the following 

(1) Indra as the slayer and Vis^u os the carrier off are 

closely associated. 

(2) A boor called Emusa, the plunderer of wealth (rdma- 

mofdt rdffW-OTw;ff), guards this wealth on the other 
side of seven hills. 

(3) Indra pierces the hills and slays the boar, 

(4) Visiju carries off the goods of the Asuras as a sacrifice 

for the gods. 

Let us now turn to two mutually illustrative passages 
in the RV., which will prove to be closely connected with 
the preceding myth. 

The serenth stonza of RV. L 61, an Indra hjTnn, runs 
as follows:— 

(I) u mdiiih sdcanefu sadt/d 

mahdft pitum papitdh ciru dtmd 
mufiydd FifnuJ^ pacaiarpt sdhlydn 
tidhyad vardhdm tird ddrim d»td, 

‘As soon 08 at the libations of his (Indra’s) mother the 
great Visnu had drunk the draught, he stole pleasant food 
(and) a cwked mess, while the mightier one (Indra) pierced 
the boor, shooting through the mountain.* 


EitboU. «»OPpl thU yir« hen coa^ Ua, ttV. IV. W, 20. 
Slmdun, xL pri«l), qootoi Um cotn-pomiing JxuMn ol Uw « 

£ cooitid. Th* T«ion ib«. 5: -Uus 

R«aiu with sU the rahuble geode of the A«im am the otim aide of twenty 


ODe eitedels of etoiie.* 

» The K&thshs hss p*t kim mimem re*m terns ttffkstt, 

i Cp. Moir, IV. pp. 9%-i’. 
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The second passage is the tenlJi stimm of VXII* 77* also 
an Ladra hyoin:— 

(2) yiivit fa Fifrtwr ahharad 
urukrQmdi 
iatdm mahi^n 
tardham Fndra emuidm^ 

‘All these things the wide-atriding Tisnu, urged bv tbee 
(Tndra)* brought—a hundred buSkloes {aud) n brow cooked 
with milk, while ladru {slew) the heroe boar/ 


Before proceeding to consider those two passages in detail* 
it is important* for purposes of interpretation, to point out 
the paruUeliems they contain;— 


(1) * - FJjnffA — Fijnwr * * uf^kramah; {3) Aitja 

{Imtrmya) Mraae§u mufi/o piium pitpitan^ 

(3) ^rtWfdyai=diAm'a^; (1) tdru anud, 
pncdtam =iaiom rnahifdn^ kftrapakam odartaiu; {5) 
; (G) tardltam = card/mm etftujitut ; 
(7} tira adrim a*id, ridki^at-the omitted verb which 
governs tardham emusaut. 

Tn (1) the word mmh has puzzled most interpreters* 
Roth, Beofoy, Sayo^ja* Muir, QHmth assume for this passage 
a TOOM- word mdir, Tariously supposed to mean ^measurer** 
‘maker*' ‘ carpenter/ and make it with a^ya. Ludwig 
oven emends the word to bhrdtu/i. Both these aasumptioas 
are. however, .juite unnecessary* The uotioti of his mother 
givipg Soma to lodra occurs in other passages of the Rig, 
veda. Thus in Til. 48,2* 3 we read i ' On the day when thou 
w'ust bora* thou didst from love of it drink the mountain- 
grown juice of the Soma-plant Of old* the youthful 
mother who boro theo satiated thee with it b the h^T.. 
of thy mighty father* Approaching his mother, ho desired 
.ustensnee; ho ^held the sharp-flavoured Soma ou her 
breast. lA ith this may be compared VIL 98 3* MVt,™ 
born, a.ou did,t drink the Somn-jutes „ 
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thy mother declared thy greatnee#*;* and III. 32, 9. 10: 
* As soon as bom thou didst drink the Soma; as soon as 
bom, 0 Indra, thou didst drink Soma for exhilaration 
in the highest heaven.' It is, therefore, not surprising to 
find allusion made to his mother's * pressings' or libations 
of Soma, which Indra drinks to strengthen him for the fray 
with Vftra. The notion of Visija also having drunk a 
draught {pitum p<ipiedn) at these libations is quite in keeping 
with his association with Indra in the Vrtra fight,* and in 
the drinking of Soma.* By anya Indra of course is meant, 
this being an Indra hymn, all the fifteen verses of which 
begin with a*mai or asya, referring to Indra. I take 
tnahdh, with Grussmann, as a nominative agreeing with 
J^ifnnh * (not as u gen. of nuth with asya), both owing to its 
position in the sentence and to its correspondence with 
Vifnur urukrnnuth in (2). The words cdru ntt/id are taken 
bv Grassmann and Ludwig as in apposition to piium, while 
Muir, Griffith, and Sayapa supply *and' (the latter also 
MaifiVflfda, ‘having eaten'). The parallelism of (2) has 
induced me to connect them with the next pada^ as 
the object of wMfdyd/, cdru aiiad corresponding to i^i/aai 
mnhifdn and paeatam to kflrapdkam oiltmam, Sfiyana, 
Wilson, Benfey, and Grassmann assume an adjectival 
meaning for ti^nu in this passage, making it an epithet 
of Indra. But this assumption is sufficiently refuted 
by the occurrence of the distinctive attribute urukra$Hah 
with Vismh in (2), where Indra is also mentioned in 
contrast with Vis^^u. The two stanzas under consideration 
are the only ones mentioning the name of Visiju in the 
two Indra hymns in which they respectively occur. But 
there is nothing exceptional in this when these two deities 
are regarded as so closely associated. It would certainly 
be less exceptional than the single mention of Visnu in the 


* Indn'f mother it tho referred U» tis or teren Urn* in RV. r\'. 18; T>. 
l*itcbcl, IWiteSe Stmditn, II. pp. 81-64- 

* KV. VL 20, 2, etc. (tee ebote, p. 176). 

* In V. 87, 1 (-8V. L 462) Yifpn it edlwl greet (omA# 

» With regard to the wnse oiririding the ctttmm, te<» I’aciml, rmucM 
Simlten, II. 81, and GUtw^tr ftUkrtt Ammfm, 1890, p. 640. 
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whole of the Marat hyton, I. 85.^ Sa/tiifds^ in cciDnetitioT] 
with what follow?* alludes to ludm with sulScient dUtiiict- 
nesa, Vianu is * great** but in the Vilru fight Tntlra is ^tbe 
mighUor*; for the aluughter of Vrtra is Ibdnt*B Sjjecifia 
deed* while Vianu llgureti only os bis helper.® Hero, jiifit 
as lu Vi* fiftj 3* where Indra and Varuna ure pmiwd as a 
dual divinity* the slaughter of Vrtra is attributed, to Indra 
alone. That the two gods were Iq thia myth underaUsod, 
by the writers of the TS. and TB. passages i^uoted above, 
to be perfonning different acts* is clear from tho diatinetioa 
made between Indra as " the slayer ip a castlo ^ {dar^e 
and VLsiju as Mhe carrier off from a oastlo^ [durf^dd aharta).^ 
Again* the comparison of another verao of the 11V* shows 
that it is Vispu who steals the food =100 biiffalooa In (2)* 
Thus m YL IT* U we read, * Pusan Vis^u* cooked 100 
buffaloea for thee, 0 Indra; three lakes ran Vrtra-slayiug 
exhilarating Soma-juica for him (Indm)*^ 

Bat what reason have we to suppose that the Vrtra-fight 
is here alluded to? There is a general presumpLion that it 
IS referred to in 1. 61* /* because both the preceding and 
the following stanza mention it. The sixth stnnsa 
of Indra'e bolt " by which he found the vituls of Yrtm' \ * 
and In the eighth atanm the wives of the gods sing the 
praises of Indra on the slaughter of the dragon 
MorcoTor, the words of the fourth line in our seventh 
Btanaa can easily b© ahown to refer to the Yrtm-fight. 

where Indra is described as slaying the 


^ litutirr. JrjrM*w* >!)RK roj mH n ift* 

“ ItV. YL 20. i: i. 15«, 4. 6; h i2, ^ 

Vl. ti. 4, B, 1, LoilwiiaiiJid Mtkiityin in tavaa. Imin, 

‘ Tt» colWitiuD l*(4aa 'llpii ivectt™ ahn in 11V L flO S ■ v jk * 
VI. 21* 9 ; YIl. 44. 1 E X. w, t. Cp, VlL 3i5.“/ ^ »»* fi . T* 46* 3* 

fWraA«<ri>i UMiTirw, wj. la V* 2S, J U ia .^r^d » 

who jieHorm^ * aroikr wrric*: * Kgai f<Kr hit ItW eaa|»i 3^ 

* eii tid^4 iMdmt, 
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three-heAded, 6 i 3 t-eyetl demon, the god Tritn, strengihenod 
hy Iiidfu^i might* elava the boar ^ vith iron-pomted 
ahftft*^ And in tho llth stanza of L 131 , an Indra 
hymn, there can be no mistake about the hoar bemg TjtTu; 

* Thou, great (god), slewest with the bolt the boar ^ rtra* 
who kept guard over the atreatna-^^ The words 
dttu, ' ehooling through Or aarosa the mountain, is i^uito 
in keeping with the mythological language employed in 
describing the fight with the aerial demons. Thus Indra 
sla3'a the dragon lying on the mountain,^ or strikes 
^nmbara down from the mountain,^ while In another 
passage^ we roiidi "The mighty unmoved rock (/n/mw), 
which encompawad the cowa,*^ thou didst force from its 
place, 0 Indra/ Hut the meamiig of the passage 18 
porhups best brought out by the sijLtb HtaiiBa of YllI* * t , 
which occurs in the sumo hymn as ( 3 ): ^ Indra shot forth 
from the mountaius—ho gained the ripe brew—bis well- 
aimed arrow,** The meaning of this verso SayaRu explains 
thus : ’ He struck the clouds in order to moke water come 
Out, producing ripe brow for men/ Ilaro juikcdm {fdandm 
is cLeuriy the same os odandm in ( 3 ) and pmaidtti 

in ( 1 ), 


I 3«mf artEdooaTriltt* J.R.A.S.* isad, pp. 43C>"tp 

* I'i/Mf A**, tkrgiLigiU, I. p- «i. nc>k% 

worn iTDifcr *Viik iruC'poinlcd l)Ut tllia U t«i iftr4.?lahML 

i TeJm tirOt* Pi*A^ jiiwjm f*r*kum. In J, Sa, (J 

rnuotai uLero) lllB W II ckndy \^n^\ lria» tic thfv'«-bif«lnlHi«noU. DctidM 
lire «iil Sn I. fit, 7. Tlli, 77,10,*«JW occum tour nuJ atj«unh* 
Jiy in. i is i St U us«l ill litoinl BtOM j it) IJL B7* t nMninif ta 

thp'r.!., »;><.»p«pd with . l™r: Lghtmwp, imUhlj ■. up 

{ep. ISimm,,, AIL. p. B8), «. «1M t-.« » l ei, . (‘BmWps* ^n. w.^ 
glnwiBW wilh .w«l, (ibUiBud the twum .the «w* of T")i) «bJ “ 
I. aa i (tJie BolJto-wtKtleil, Sron-tii.lii>i ho*" ™1>“S hitiiir end ttatte on the 
Llh ^ the ufrut.); -aiJ in !. Hi. i the l-mMe 

Lr •( hi«*n>’ t*Kl IlShhttuS “> “• 'L.’<t™»ee 


UpMt. 

* i'dTTtlt^ L 3i, i. - tt n- 

* I. 30, 7 : IS\ io, 11 f t L 20. 5; cp, 3lnir, V. p. Sr, 

* 17, a. 

^ /'arl pam™. , 

* jViir J 

jt^raroH, 


4Jkif4gai pttketiM tdamdm — fK^ft 
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Wo have still to consider a few points in (2). This stanxa 
occurs in an Indra hjnnn, which in general celebrates the 
might of Indra's weapons, and his vast powers of drinking 
Soma.^ 

* All these things * (riird it td) is explained in the third 
line to mean * one hundred bufEaloes and the brew of milk/ 
It is at the instigation of Indra that Vis^u brings the 
hundred bufl^loea.’ That they are the properly of Vflra 
is indicated by mufdj/dt* in (1). Pacatwn is explained 
by Sayo^a as paripakvam aaurdtjdm dhanam. It probably 
alludes ultimately to the * ripe* milk of the cows (=clouds) 
obstructed by Yftnu Milk itself is often spoken of os 
* ripe,' and as having been placed in the * raw * cows by 
Indra/ Tcd-ifitah^ is used because Indra in the previous 
stanza is addressed in the second person with te. Muir 
and Grossmann translate I'ndrah with * 0 Indra,* and undeiv 
stand tardhdm to be governed by dbharat. Ludwig and 
Griffith, supplying dbharat from the first line, take the 
meaning to be, * Indra brought a boar.* The comparison 
of the fourth line in (1) shows that Sayai^ is right in 
supplying some such verb as atidkyat^ * pierced,* or hanti^ 
‘ slays.* The diro| 'Ktrfotuvov emu^dm has with great plausi¬ 
bility been explained by Roth (with whom Grossmann and 
Ludwig agree) as the perfect participle with weak base 
(and iu occent) in place of em-i-tdm«am* from the root ow. 


> Thoi ia T. 3 be ia dMcribed ae herinjf dmnk thirty lakee of Soou at a ■ingW 
dnutgbL 

« Cp. I. 16S, 4, where Vi»»a, McomiMmied by hie firiettil (L#. Indrs), open* the 
■Uble (of the eowe). uw 

• Tb« wune root U naed in BY. HI. 48, 4, where Indm ii wiid. efter 

oTcrcominf TtsHt sad epprojwutiBjf {i-mmff) hie Some, to have dnink it. 
Thi» MenM to indicate that Tra^tr withheld the Soma from Indra (who aa 
Berngw. Bflifxm rMfm, 111. M, ■hove, waa hie eon}, and Uuw incu^ 
the latter** boetiUty. Cp. f WUrA* IL p. 61. 

• £. 0 . in I. 81, ». 

• Cp. VAl. 4, 3. wber* Tifsn i* aaid to hare taken hi* three utridea for Imtra 

-W to have tabm them by 

• 8i.T*a«’««plM*tioBkUmt,byaVedk«brthiiti<mof*fori,ma#*-rtan^ 

wepaAma (S.asa, prmnmably therefore-: 

S^-maseja). pamage, quoted a&OTa, the boar i. .pak«i of ZTm-w! 

***^* ■** . , .r***'"***^' Tbeee epithet* Miggtat that rmutmm 

^ B»i«r<t/^ to contain the root ma,, ‘to rtaaL^TT* Sfh*ka3 tbJ W? 
have, aa we have aaen, the eomtpt form *ea>«a. ami tbe 8 if. 
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* to bo <3estnictjvOj^ with the corittactiou of the root, otber- 
wiw found only m the cose of medial a (aa in from 
Ttifl explanation is supported by a few other 
aocusatiTcs, which ahow the w'aik base iuatcad of tbo 
atrong: i&krufam (RV» L 137, 1; AT. IT* 13, 1) and 
prt>f(i^am (SB. XII. v* 2, 8)* 

Siiyaim eipluinfl the general mosniag of (3)^ to be: 

^ After Indra had olaia the boar, VifG'i- requested by Indro 
to bring hie (the Asiioi Varuha^s) property {ratmm roawb 
plundered it,' 

After making tbo foregoing commenU, we can now elate 
the combined purport of our two atonsais thus t—' Visnu, 
having drunk Soma, and, urged by Indra, curried off the 
property of the boor f=lho demon of droagbt), Lt. caltlo 
and milk (=clouds and ndu), while Indra himself, shooting 
across the {aerialj mounlain, slow the boarH,' 

This myth, if analyiod, yielda tbo following essential 

elements:— 

fl) Indra and Via^^u are closely assodated, the former os 
slayer, tbo latter as carrier off of apoiL 

(2) A boar, with tho epithet tfwufo, is on the other Hide of 

a mountain with his property. 

(3) Indra shoots across the moimtain and sbya the boar. 

(4) Yifiiiu carries off tbo property of the boar* 

The traits of tho myth as related m the TS, and the 
TB. are practically identical with these. The only modi¬ 
fication introduced is that Visnu, os the sacrifice, carries 
ofE everything belonging to the Asuros, including the boar, 
os a aacrifice for tho gtids. Thus. Tistiu as the aucrifice. 
hringiug tho boar as a sacrifice* here already bccom^ 
myaticaUy identified with the boar. In this oonuectioii it is 
of importanco to observe that this story in T3. Yl^ ii 4, 3, 
is immediately followed by that in which Indra assumes 


^ Thti i« oWnlMlltHJ on IQ Xirnito* V* wlitrs tb# ftjnirolcigy of 

f^Jtm (iri:ip^A4]i i» ■ liriogiing bwart. 
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the fomi of a Bhe>JackBl, in order to take three strides, and 
thus gain the earth from the Asuras. 

In a subsequent passage of the TS. (VII. I 6, 1), the 
hoar also appears, as we hare seen, in a cosmogonic 
character, as a form, not of Vijnu, but of the supreme 
being Prajapati (os in the tortoise myth abore), when the 
latter desires to raise the submerged earth. 

Further, the boar which raised the earth is in §B. 
XIV. i. 2, 11 named £mu^ and in TA. X. L 8 it is said 
to be black, and to hare a hundred arms; though in 
neither of these two passages is it described as being the 
form of a god. 

In the Ramayai?a it is Brahma or Vis^u who assumes 
the form of a boar, while in the Vaisijava Pura^ias it is 
of course only ViN^u. 

In this myth therefore we find Vi^u and the boar con¬ 
nected from the beginning, but they are at first quite distinct 
It is, however, only after the destructive (rmufa) boar, the 
baleful Vrtra, slain by Indra in association with Vi^iju, hud 
developed into the cosmogonic boar, Emusa, that it became 
rapable of further developing into one of the recognised 
incarnations of the Prosen’er Vis^u. 

Thus we see that when the doctrine of the Avatars of 
Visnu became established in Hinduism through the fusion 
with him of the popular deity Krs^a,* four mythological 
conceptions derived from the Veda were ready to bo appro¬ 
priated as incarnations of Vis^u in hU character of Preserver 
and Benefactor of the world. 

It is quite possible that primitive beliefs, excluded from 
the more refined sacerdotal poetry of the Rigveda. but 
snrviviug in popular Aryan tradition, or borrowed bv the 
latter from the aborigines, may have helped to vitalize'some 
of the animal myths connected with Visnu. Thus a widely 
diflfused feature of savage cosmogonies is a belief in the 
creation of the world or in ,b. reoorery of . „bn,erged 
enrtb, by .nnnnU. .uch u tbe coyote, tbe mTcn. and 

Cp. Bsitb, ^ p. 165, 
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dove.* However this may be, it seems clear from tbe above 
investigation tbat tbe origin and development of the Dwarf 
and Boar myths connected with Vis^ju are to bo foimd 
within the compass of the literatnre of the Veda itself. 


» Cp. Andrew Laa;, JfjrM, Sihutt ami Ralifim, »«1. i. pp. 23S-9. 
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THE TENTH 

INTERNATIONAL ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

Geneva, 1894, 


Tbc CongTfsa began with an, informal meeting at tbe 
Hotel National on the evening of tbe 3rd September, and 
although the weather was bad a large compny assemhbiL 
On tbe following morning the formal opening meeting 
was held in the Great ITall of the Univowity, which was 
well filled with the delegatei of Government*, TTniversitiea, 
and other learned bodies, other moraboTB of the Coagre«i, 
and dome of the oiliKcns of Geneva, Colonel Frey, the 
Preeidcat of the Swiss Confederation, officially opened the 
Congress and wcicometl the Members, after which Statos- 
Conncillor Eichard bade the CoogresaLsla a very hearty 
welcome on behalf of the State and city of Geneva, 

M- Naville, President of the Congrees, then gave an 
opening address, in which he thanked the Honorary 
Preeidents, Vice-Presidents, and all who by sympathy and 
gifts had contributed to the promotion of the Congresa, 
He claimed as a right that the Swiss mitioti should be 
reckoned among the great powers of Europe m the 
scientific world, and gave a rapid survey of the progress 
of Oriental studies in Geneva. 

After the President’s speech, representative* of various 
couiitne* addressed the meeting—Prof, il, for 

France, Lord Eeav for England, Prof, Windisch lor 
Germany, Count A.' de Gubematia for Italy, and Ahmed 
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Zelti for Tel^j^mms Trere alflo annciiinced from ths 

Kmg of Sweden, Arebduko Rainer of Austria, and othere, 
expressing congralulutiotia. 

On the propodoJ of Lord Reaj a Committee was appointed 
to consider the reqaoat of tbo Rojal Asiatic Soetetr that 
the Congrm should formalule a uniform and interDalioual 
system of transditcnitioti of Oneiital Alphoheto, 

M. Bdnedito asked tbo Congress to protest against the 
destruction of the monumetiU at PhlloOf and a Comruitleo 
was formed to discuss this subject. 

M. Richard thanked the apeukoni for their oxprtasious 
of good will to the State and city of Geneva, after which 
the mooting eloscd. 

Tbo Sections were then constituted, and their meetings 
began the same afternoon. 

StiCTios 1 . ( 1 ) IisniA. 

Piraideni —Lord Reayj FTcr-Prfa/t/r/i^jr-^Pnjf A. Weber, 
of Berlin, nud Iliiffatli Prof. G. Bijhier, of Vienna j 
Srcrfffirifa—^L L. Finot, of Paris, M, G. de Blonav, of 
Grandson, and Prof. A. Williams Jackson, of Xew York! 


Skctton L (2) Abvasv, 

Prw/ffrnt—Prof G. AscoH, of Rome; Fr<w-PrrK,A-nfs— 
Prof il. Br^al, of Pans, and Prof. J. Schmidt, of Berlin; 

L. Duvau, of Poria, and Prof J, Wacker* 

xmgvl, of Batdo. 


bwTifiK 11. Semitic. 

E. K4ut*«!., of Udh , r7«.p™Vfr4(^_ 
Pmf. J. Oi.ptrt, of P,r«, frof. a Tiole, of l^vdeo Mi,d 
Prof. H. Almkvist, of tTpsala j Sterf^fartet —Prof A Bevati 
of Cambridge, and Prof K. Haiti, of Basle. ' ' 


Sktios til Mahometas. 

c. Schofor, of Psri,; j 

Spin,, of Uo«o.oo, ,nd Pn,f, R, 
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SiccnoN IV. Egypt axd Aphica. 

Prnideni —Prof. M. Maspero, of Paris; Viet^PretidenfM — 
Prof. P. le Pago Penouf, pf London, and Prof. J. IJeblein, 
of Christiania; Secrftane9 —Dr. J. Hesse, of Fribourg, and 
M. G. Joquier, of NeuohateL 

Sbction V. Far East. 

President —Prof. O. 8chlegcl, of Leyden; Vice-Presidents 
—Prof. H. Cordier, of Paris, and Prof. C. Valenriani, of 
Rome; Secretaries —Prof. VT. Grube, of Berlin, and Prof. 
£. Cbarannes, of Paris. 

Skction VT. Grrecr axd tub East. 

President —Prof. A. Merriara, of Near York; Vice-Presi¬ 
dents —M. J. Poirot, of Paris, and M. Bik^las; Secretary— 
M. de Crue. 

Skitiox YII. Geograpiit axd Eastbrx Eth.noorapht. 

President —Prof. A. Vamb^ry, of Buda Pesth; Vice- 
Presidents — Prince Roland Bonaparte and M. A. de 
ClaparMe; Secretary —M. E. Welter Grot; Vice-Secretary 
—M. M. Holban, of Geneva. 

The following were some of the more important subjects 
brought under the consideration of the several Sections:— 

Section I. M. Senart presented a facsimile of inscriptions 
found near Peshawar by Major Dean, several of which were 
in a character hitherto unknown. Prof. Oldenburg, a paper 
on *‘A New Representation of Tedic Religion.** Dr. M. 
Schroeder, “On the Kathako,** Prof. A. Williams Jackson, 
“ On the Doctrine of Eschatology, as set forth in the Avesta 
and Pohlavi Writings,** proving by a passage in the SaUpatha 
Brahmans that this religious conception was the same among 
the Indian as among the Iranian Races. Prof. I^u m a nn , 
On Avafvaka Literature and on a facsimile of a MS. which 
ho is about to publish. Prof. Bcndall, “On some Inscrip¬ 
tions, recently found in Behor by Surgeon-Major Waddell,** 
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in Pali, written in a peculiar varietr of Indian character, and 
Exhibition of an Illustrated Burmese MS. forwarded by Mr. 
H. Baynes. Count de Gubemutis, •• On the Indian Origin 
of the representation of the Lucifer of Dante.” Mr. M. 
Bhownaggree presented communications on Zoroastrianism, 
by T. W. Umvala, on the Indian Schools of Philosophy! 
by J. J. Kama, on SuBsm by Shaik Mahomet Isfahan! 
and on the Persian Desatir by S. D. Barucha. lU also 
presented a volume of Sanskrit and Prakrit Inscriptions, 
published under the auspices of the Maharaja of Bhaunagar.” 
Dr. Burgess read a paper on “Transliteration of Oriental 
Alphabets.” 

On the proposal of Dr. Grierson a resolution was passed 
by the Section thanking the Directors of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, for their work in preparing casts of the Asoka 
Inscriptions, and requesting the Governments of India and 
of dependent Stat« to adopt measures for the belter preserva¬ 
tion of the Inscriptions. 


Mr. Bhorroaggree asked, in the name of Mr. Kama, that 
the Section ahould Uke into considemtion the methods of 
eiamination employed in the Bomhay Pniveraity with 
regard to the Zend language. A Sub - Committee was 
formed to consider the question; and on the report sub¬ 
mitted by It to the Section it was resolved that it would 
not be wise to interfere, but that an expression of hope be 
made that the study of Zend would not be overlooks and 
that a practical way of teaching it in connection with the 
University curriculum would be found. 

“>» lotter, r, /, w. and 
n in Indo-Germanic Languages." Prof. J. Wackemaoel 

spoke on the importance of Sanakrit in the Study of Modem 
Isinpa^. Pmf. A^Ii. Phonologic^ Obserration. Co™ 
ceraing the Celtic and Jieo-Latin Languages " Dr p a 

&us.um. "On the Phonetic Law ExpUining ‘the AJcentul’’ 
tion of Lithuanuin Isanguuges ” Pmf A r 
a work by Prof. Oiacom^^i.^Tf MiU^on tt " 
between the Basque and Egyptian Languages ” 

Section II. Dr. Bullinirer nre«>n»swl , . 

■linger presented a copy of the Hebrew 
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Bible, edited by Dr. (?[nsburg for the Trinitarinn TJible 
Sociely, Sire, A* Lewis laade some eb:3errationfl on tba 
Syriac MSS. examioed by her at Mount Sinai, aud exhibited 
copies of photognipha made by her of some of them* 
M. nalevy, ** On Some Hittite Inscriptions," and "Remarks 
oil the Science of Modem TTigher Criticiaoi of the Scriptures," 
Prof, Hnupt made obacrvatious oo ** The Origin of the 
Pentateuch," and presented bis edition of " llte Sacred 
^Vorks of the Old 1'eatument." He also presented rarious 
Orionlal Studies from the Johns Ilopkipa University, 
Baltimore, and the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, Prof* 
F. Homme!, '"On same Sahmait Inacriptioiis brought from 
South Arabia by Dr, E, 0laser,” Prof. J. Oppert, “On. 
Some Cuneiform Inscriptions from Armenia,” Dr. E, N". 
Custp “ On the Ancient Beligfona of tbo ’World before 
the CbristiaQ Era.” 

Section III. Prof, Ooldxiher, ” On the Primitive History 
of Arabic Poetry, nod on the importance of an Encyclopendta 
of Arabic and ^iluhamniDdELn Philology^” Prof. Seybold* 
" On the Arabic Dialect sp^>ke[i in Granada in the 15th 
CenturyH.” M* Cardabi, "On the Syriac and Muronitc 
’Writers*” 

Section IT* JL J. do Morgan, “ Report of the Work of 
the French-Egyptian Exploratioa Fund, and on the question 
of the protection of the Monumonts of the Island of Philce.” 
Prof. E. Scbiaparelli, “On GeogmphiLii! Nsmea mentioned 
in cerlain Nubian Inscriptiona.” Prof A* Eisenlobr, ” Ou 
Egyptian Chrenology and AstTonoiiiical Da tea." Prof. 
Erall, “ On a New Demotic Romance, from the Collection of 
the Arcliduka Rainer,” Prof. Piebl, “On ITieroglyphic 
Lexioogrttphy,” ilr. Le Page Roneuf, “ On a Hieroglyphic 
Character hitherto misundersUiod*” Prof. Wiedetnann, "On 
the Game of Draughts among the Egyptians." M, T, Lonet, 
“ On Uettuce amongst the Ancient Eg 3 *ptians," 

Seel ion ’V’. M. IL Chevalier, “ Itemnrks on the Core- 
monies performed on the 15th day of the month in. Korea, 
and on a Japanese Legend of Takotorl*** Prof OhavanneSj 
** On an InBcrfptioti in Six Languages, found at Kiu-\oag- 
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Koao.” Dr. W. Radloff, on his ** Travels and £pi^raphicftl 
R<»earches in Mongolia in 1891.” Prof. G. Schlegel, ** On 
the Social Position of Women in China.” Dr. A. Gramatxki, 
“On the Modes of Transliterating Japanese.” Prof. 
Valenriani, “Notes in the Nippon Nyak'kets'den.” 

Section M. F. Reinach, “ On a Forgotten Tribe, the 
Matienes, who are mentioned by Strabo and Eratosthenes 
as dwelling on the banks of the Caspian.” M. G. Perrot, 
“On Burial and Cremation in the llomerio Epoch.” Mr. 
G. Nicole, “ On some Greek Papyri found at El Fnyoum, 
now in the Geneva Collection.” 

Section \II. Prof. II. Cordier, an Obituary Notice by 
Mr. E. Mannoir of the Life and Works of Dutreuil de 
Rhins, a French explorer, who was assassinated in Tibet. 
M. L. Beuloew, “ On the Nationality of the Trojans, and 
on the Language and Origin of the Caucasian Tribes.” 
M. A. Chachenow, “On Foreign Influences on Georgian 
Civilization.” Chev. Harrowitz, “On the Musalmans of 
Bosnia.” 


A cordial and brilliant hoapiulity vaa extended to the 
Membera of the Congreaa by the State and the city of 
Genera and their inhabitanta A large companT aaaeinbicd 
at the Palate Eynard on Tueaday evening, the 4tb at 
the invitation of the Cooncil of the State, and were enter- 
tained with excellent muaio. illuminationa. and rerreehmenta 
On Tharaday. the 6tb. a tour of the Uko with luncheon 
at IJouveret had been arranged, but the weather being 
bad in the morning, the luncheon waa given in the Palaia 
Eynard. and tho trip on the Lake postponed until the 
afternoon, and then ahortenod to a tour round the western 
part of the Lake a. far a. Evian. On the evening of 
Tueaday. the 11th. a dinner was given by the citv 
authoritie. to the Delegate, and Repreaentativea of SocietiM 
Md Oovernme^ in the ‘foyer ‘ of the Theatre, after which 
the gureu paaarf thre^ the prettily illuminated ground, 
of the Promroado dc. Bast,on. to the Palaia Eynard where 
ft. rest of the M«nbe". of the Congrem and a^onmderahU 
company were na«tmbled. The Count do Gubernati. here 
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made a brilliant speech in praiac of the citj' of Geneva 
and of the lady visitors. The President and Madame Xarille 
received the Members of the Congress at their house at 
Malagny on the dth; the Mesdames Van Berchem, at 
Crans, on the 8th; and Monsieur and Madame Ag^nor 
Bjissier, at Ohougny, on the 11th. Special trains were 
furnished to convey the guests, and entertainment, music, 
and refreshments were provided in hospitable profusion. 
Unfortunately the weather was bad on two of the days 
and prevented the full enjoyment of the beoutiful gardens 
and views at these charming chateaux. Several other 
ladies and gentlemen entertained parties of the members 
at their bouses on other evenings. 

The closing meeting was held in the Great Hall on the 
morning of Wednesday, the 12th, under the presidency 
of M. Naville. Prof. Maspero announced to the members 
the death of the great Egyptologist, H. Brugaeh Pacha, 
which was received with deep regret by alL 

The Committee on Transliteration presented their reporL 
The system they proposed will be published with the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Congress, and be recommended ior adoption 
by all Orientalists. 

The Committee appointed to consider the question of the 
preservation of the monuments of Phike presented their 
report, upon which it was resolved that ** The tenth Congress 
of Orientalists consider that they are fulfilling a duty in 
requesting the Government of His Highness the Khedive 
to protect the edifices and monuments on the Island of 

Phil®.” 

The following resolutions, passed by some of the Sections, 
were also read and adopted:— 

*^That the Trustees of the Indian Museum at Calcutta, 
and the Government of India, bo thanked in the name of the 
Congress for the efforts they are making for the preparation 
of casts of the Asoka Inscriptions. And that through the 
Government of India the Native Sutes be urged in the name 
of the Congress to protect the Inscriptions.** 

"That ^e Congress recognizes the great importance to 
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Philology of iha ' Orientairsoiier Bibiiogmpliie,* instituted 
hy the late Dr* Amg, Muller/' 

"That it ie do^rsblo the Japaneso should modify their 
written character ao that the language might be more 
easily acquired/' 

“That the Gongreiw hope the study of the Zend language 
wiU nut bo OTorlooked by the University of Bombay, and 
that a practical way of leacbing it will be found/' 

Section VI, Greece aud the East expressed their thanks 
to the Congress for tho place asaigued to it among the 
Sections. 

Prof. Goidziher called attention to the propoaition adopted 
at the Ninth Congreas on the subject of the compilulion 
of an Oriental Encyolopmdio. Section lIL had oppeinted 
Prof, Goidziher Presidont of that Committee in the plaeo 
of the late Prof. Boberteon Smith, 


Tho President then annoanced the decision of tbo Cum- 
mitteo of Organization that the neat Congreaa bo held at 
Paris in 1697, 

Prof. A. Martin* rector of the University, made a farewell 
qiwch on betulf of iLe Ooionjittoe of tho Congreas, whioh 

followed hj- one from tho President concladmu tho 
proceedings. ® 


.. Austria, KiantU Bey, of Turker 

Prof. Tiele, of Hollsod, and Prof. Joy. of Amoriea, then 
(poke, pmpoaing a hoarty rote of thanks to the President 
whieh wa, «rried hy aeolamatioa. The p,«d,at „ 
m a few worda. and then pronounoad the Congress ciosei 


ii. E. V, a 
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IMitCRIPTlON ON OOLO BAND I^OUND WITH THE RELrCS 4H THE ETUPA AT RANQOOH IBAA 

find* p. 302^ Vol. 
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1. Relics Found in Rangoon. 

Sir,— At pp. 298-308 of VoL XVII. of the Society’s 
Journal, for 1860, there is an account of some relics which 
wore taken out of a temple (stupa P) which was demolished 
when the site was being cleared for the European barrack* in 
Rangoon in the year 1855. 

They consisted of— 

1. A large gold pagoda, 

2. A smaller one. 

3. Parts of one that was still smaller. 

4. A gold helmet or cap of State. 

5. A gold taseeL 

6. A gold bowl, with cover, containing parts of human 
cremated bones. 

7. A small gold cup. 

8. A gold leaf scroll, on which there was an inscription. 

9. A gold waist belt. 

Most of these articles, which are of considerable value, ore 
now exhibited in a case at South Kensington. There is a 
copy of the inscription in the Journal, but, on enquiry 
at the South Kensington Museum, it appears that the scroll 
itself is not to be found. The inscription is in Pali, and 
was translated at the time by Professor Fausbdll, and it 
is curious to note that the supposed translation made in 
Rangoon by, or under the orders of. Major Sparks, is not 
in any way a translation of the scroll submitted to Professor 
FausbolL 
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Major Sparks* translation bcginBtbua: *'Tn tho year 846 
(a.p* 1484-5) the King* and I built a pagcxlo," eto.j etc. 
In a note Major Spurks reijiarkji: Neither the name of 
the king or queen is given in the insoriptton. A rerercnce 
to Taliiing history shows that tn 848 Piny a Kyauk was 
King of Pegii," It ia perfectly true that there is no 
delinito name in the iDseription, but neither is there a date: 
how then did Major Sparks fii it at n.c. 846 f 

On referring to Phuyre^a History, 1 find that Dhammoceti 
w^ King of Pegu at that date. I can find no sueh king as 
Pinya Kyaula anywhere. The inacription terms the King 
-^RiJar&jA, Sabbar^jlsaarorfija” and “SobbarAjindo auttu^ 
iufttongakesari/* and states that be is Kupati, ths son of 
Setebbiasara. Kupati, Professor FunsboU thought, might 
1» the teme im Bhupati (earth lord), but PTOfesaiJr fihya 
Davids is inclined to think it a proper name. 

There are no such names as Kupati or Setebhissam in 
Phayre’s lists, but they may have been titles of some of the 
Kings of Pegu, though not generidly used. If it were not 
for the general correctness of the spelling on the scroU, I 
should have suggested that Setebbissara was a miatake for 
SitMmara, "Lord of the white eiephnat/' This tilk was 
used for King Rinya U, who reigned from a.d. 1848 to 
1385, and was succeeded by his sou Binya Nw^, oommonlr 
known os RAjfidirit (RfijddhirAjd), Aneording to Phnyre 
(p. 67), this kmg - took possession of Dagun, now Raogcon 
and engaged tha temces ef seme Western foreigners.*' 

Ho was successful in his war^ with Burma, and after 

the decease of Mia Khsung, his enemy, devoted his latter 
years to religion. 

It « qmta p.«Hbl8 tut Satobhi™™ i, the Peguen 
corruption of oolibhusoia and equivalent to the Burmp*. 
word -‘Shiubyn.hia,» P„fo«er Pau.bbU thought it S 
nie« " Euler of the Sotebha," hut 1 caauet eonuect 
word with any people. 

ia “fouudT*™”a Aloiup™ 

"r a n a - The «lie. 

found by diggmg .™„ug tbo ruiu. of the fumeua to^pk 
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at Sangoon/” but on a hill about a q^uarter of a mHa 
diatJiDt. from it* 

The workmaDflhip of the belt iJi^ I thinks fur uoperior 
to uuythiDg in the Burmese regalia, and the helmet or 
cap of State toost remarkable and unlike anything that la 
Burmese* It ia shaped like a large snail shell or turban, 
with a kind of loop bekind* and a hole in front into 
which 1 would insert the ta^l of Bowers* 

As regards the character in which the acroll is written, 
Professor FausboU remarked; "It cannot be old, becauBa 
the chArocters do not differ tnneh from those now in use 
among the Burmese*’' With all due deference to so high 
an authoritVj I see esaential differences, especially in the 
form of R, which in modem Burmese is but in this 
inscription S# almost identical with the Eambodion, 6, 
From the Po-u-dating inscription, given in the ludian 
Aiifiquary of 1S93, by Taw Soin Ko, it appears tbs:t ihero 
was au old Burmese form, (5, eomewbat similar; but it 
is not clear that this form w^os genendly mod in Burma, 
and may have been used on, this oceusion by a Peguan 
tnoson, I notice that the genera] character of the letter* 
is nearer the Kamhodiaa as given by Frankfurter than it 
is to Burmese. 

The term " Sattumitongakesarj," if correetty tmnelated, 
would apply quite as well to H&j^irit as to Alompra— 
perhaps bettor* 

I think the matter is well worthy of inrestigation, aud 
hope some of our members in Burma will make further 
enquiries. — ►Youra faithfully* 

B- F* St. Anprkw Sr* John* 

27M, 1894. 

7I» tA# Stmtary qJ 
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2. Sa.xsi£Vlit mss. in China. 

SiRf—On reading Profe«or Kielhom^s InLereating letter 
on “Sanskrit MntiUMripU in Chiiui,” I remember^ wLat 
I meant to do when 1 mw it first in the AtadeDi^ of Juno 
16th^ 1894^ namely, to say that many years ago Pref» 
Wilson showed me in the Library of the old Eaat India 
Bdqso the MS. of the K^kehukra, which he had received 
from China, My impression is that it wae not n copy, hot 
aa orlgiofll, kept m a small wooden enso; bat of that I am 
not quite certain. Anyhow, whether original or copy, the 
MS, roust ciist in the library of the India Oliice, und 
might prove useful for comparison with the MS. photo¬ 
graphed by Dr. A. O, Franke in the Bnddhkt monuBtery 
in the mountains of T'ien-t'oi-ehan. 

O^errf, mfh Oct. 1894. F, Max MUller, 


3, An Indo-Eraxian Parat^lx!.* 

Sm, — It i* only since my return from vacation that 
I have been able to rend through the July number of the 
Jottrtinl, and in so doing 1 have been elmck by a possage 
on p. 559, in Prof, Macdoneir« letter upon the Bpliaddevata, 
wherein he corrects his former tronaktion of three verses 
into the following i —^ 

“Then Agni, well-pleased, rejoicing, honoared by all the 
gods, shaking ojf hk members, unweariedly performed the 
office of Hotr at mcrifices, accompanied by his brethren, 
rejoicing, the divine-wuled obktiou - bearer, ITis bone 
(wsa=) bociuno the Devndaru tree, (hkj fat and flesh 
(became) bdellium, (his) sinew (became) the fragrant tejsna 
grass, (his) semen (became) silver and gold, tbe hair of 
(his) body (became) grass, the bnir of (his) bead 

(became) kupi grass, and (hk) miik [betame) tortokaL 
(his) entrails (became) the svoJm pkut, (hk) n^arro^ 
(became) sand and gmvel, (his) blood and bile (became) 
various minerals, such aa red chalk,” ^ 
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The ebaractcristiD idea of thw carieua passage ig the 
production of Tegetablo Jind mine ml subitaucea (with the 
one odd oicurption of tortoiaea”), from the various portioiia 
of a huiDBja frurae. 

This strange idea has its echo in Emainn traditieiL In 
this we find two primeval beings, a num (AvestiCji Gaya- 
taaretun, Pohlevi, Gjly^mart) end an oi. These were both 
eventually alain by Aharmun (AhrimaiiJ, the Evil principie, 
end out of their bodies vena produced the ether creatures 
of the auinml, vogetablet and mineral worlds. Tliu^ from 
the limbs of the primeval man, Gaydmart, worn produced 
the acven metals, via, silver, iron, brass, tin, lead, quick¬ 
silver, nnd adamant; (rtii ffoM, cm ecoount of its exccUonce, 
Jrom hi* life arid etinen^ (Zad Sparam, x. 2)* And frcnii the 
body of the primeval ox wore produced various vegetables: 
from the marrow, divers species of grain and medieimil 
pLunta; from the horns, peas; from the nose, the leek; from 
the lungs, rue; from the middle of the heart, thyrac; from 
the blood, tbo vine, from which wine is nutdo {B^n-deheeht 
xiv. 1, 2), 

The differences in the two accounts is atriking enough— 
indeed the solitary agreement seomH to bo in the derivntioa 
of gold from animal semen—but the rimiLnrity of the 
geaerai underlying idea appears to me atill more remarkable. 
For this reason I venture to call attention to it in your 
Columns.' — Yours, etc., 

L. C* Casabtelli. 

St. Colley, Mmche*ier^ 

Oct 16fA, 1694. 


4. Bah-a-r, and Madra” (see Parts July and 

October, 1891, of the Journal]. 

Dear Sib,~I intended the following paper aa an 
explanation of the important subject of the Bud, Bmhf 
and Jfct(/ra, regarding which correspondence woa invited 
in the July number of our JouraaL 1 send the paper 
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now H 5 (lufl IllEtly to provo of soine interest^ for 

the aubjoct is large, ancient, and widely mmiHedj and ita 
rtai biaii is not touched upon in tbo repliea giren in the 
ciirTent October Lssue, though Mr. Bcamca hints at this 
when bo saya; "These tuiefaiy » of non-Arran 

ftboriginea bare enmved . . * Hinduism and , » . Islam . . . 
The numenHis Pirs or SaJnte tthom Eindu and Matufman 
a/ikt art in all prQhaUlihj ow/y the amnttitlc Mpirif« 

ftata/ormeH’* (italics mi no), Ko dtmbt; therefom wo 
may rest assured that the Bad^ Badr, or Btt^dr of the 
dangeroua reef oorering the Akydb harbour, and tho Mitdr 
of the Mergui coaat, Ls the real " old animistio" npirit or 
god wbom wo bare to trace to his home in nmny lands; 
and that he never was "n resident of Cbitagong in 1440 
celled Bfid-ruddinl" os suggested by Dr, Wise in the 
extract air, Beveridge gives, p. 84L Moat holy men 
olaimed or were called after divinities, an a Jorom-wa, 
Jer-ihA, or Jorw/, after Jabvfi; or a Kicholua after Nik] 
Nik-or, Nykr, Nikbas, etc. ; and Badra and Madm are 
vastly anolent divine terms which wo find intersperaed 
thraughoat nil India, mythologically, gcograpbiciillv, and 
socially, in Wily and tribal namcs.—Toim truly, 

J- Ga B, Foaivopio. 


&a 

Dear Sir,— Informatlnn is invited by Major Temple 
and Mr, St John regarding a quaai “Burmese Saint ^ 
known oa ** Badar, Buddrr, and Madra," whose chrinU 
or sacred rocks are found on tho Arakin coast and in 
the Mergai Arebipelago, and who b thought to be 
connected with the divine sage Gdtunm Buddhe-now 
univeraally revered, if not worshipped, tbreughout tbe» 
Burmeso provinces: see Jonmal of Julv last 

the jartioolar n>ck> and’ localitic, of which 
md«d I !»»«. dmtchc, I h.Ta no hoaimtico in aaying 
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itat the rock-bound god of Akyab uiid elAewIiero, is our 
old friend the BiUl-Ml or Bad-a-kill, the Bod or “ Had- 
stone,/* commoii in the 'sillagea of Soutboro tmd Centnil 
India, an d not ruTO la Upper and nimulayan India. I 
have seen and studied his chamctoristica in tbe fuatnessea 
of Lower Kniliia n and nenr to Kedar-NiitU—a Bhriuo and 
form of Bhafniva the Turanitm Siva* 

Hb has nothing whatever to do with ^'Tho 
or pious nscotic, though the old god did, no doubt, greatly 
facilitate the ptogroas Bud populurit^' of the now Buint 
amid all Turanian populations, where thoso were devoid 
of any ctyoaologicul knowledge, ojcopt tliat which appealed 
to their uQeduoaled ears and fiinoies* 

1 have visited pnd carefully investigated the liiatoriea 
and euTToundiuga of fieverul of the ZJo-diZvi, or 

Bud-a-t'K, oa natives thus reverently drawl out the name* 
of these Burmese deities or besides the one on 

the dange-roua rocks at the eutranco of the Akyitb harbour, 
where he Toprceonta the guar<lian as well oa a destructive 
spirit. Further down this Arakim coast, I had serious 
experieuce of another Bo4-4‘r or Bud on the islet of 
Cheduba, and was nearly wrecked on a third—the dread 
spirit at the mouth of the ^ndoway river—owing to my 
Muslim iTflfdsJs (ChitagongiaJ folliug oa their knees to 
prav. instead of standing by the rudder and halyarde in a 
stilF breexe and seven-knot current, os we swept round his 
rockr headland. 

On the Tenassorim oouat I have soon from the 

mouths of tho Tavoy river to that of Krau; and near 
oar civil station of Mergui is one often called jlffo/nr, a 
favourite Tamil nuioe for tbuir old Dravidiuti Siva.' I 
have also aecn inland - mountaiu Bud-aSt aa that on the 
lofty, bold, rocky crest of Kaiktyo overlooking the broad 
delta of the Sitang uud Biling rivers, which wilt ba 
found illustrated and described iu “Rivers of Life," ii. dl'l- 

The various rites and socrifices of these Bud~^-n used 
to require buman victimSj a* noticed by Arabian travellers 
of the ninth century (Rcneudot, p. 8^), and not an now 
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only goutB^ cwrk?, rice, fruits, nqd Howera, Tln?«e are fCiU 
ofTercd to the deity hy most xude Indian penptea and by the 
coast tribes and peasantry of Arakiin, Burma, Tenne#ernn, 
Siam, Java, Bali> and the Cochin-Chinese peninauU, We 
sec the god in the JuToa B6ra~Sdd-A-rt that is “ Anetent 
Bddr,“ of aboat 600 a^cl There he existed long before 
Buddhist monks here reared tbeir beautiful sbrino over 
this, hia conical rock. Still around its biiae and the ad¬ 
joining bills, well named Prol>o-U'ttffo, Bland many of his 
symbolic Men-bira, as tho histories of Crawfard and Sir S, 
ItaMes show. 

Usually be was and is o "Wrathful and Terrible One," 
like to Bhairava, but vi'ith also the characteristicB of Fqis 
Jove of our Fates," the Par or Fiory God of 
high Prae-ncste or Par-hBati. the guardian Agni of tho 
Volsclan capital of Tyr-rbenittn Aolium, before the Latium 
Aryan knew him as lorn PinVM, a god of Sortea, Punntf 
or Lots. 

There also he was enshrined by Turanians, then tho 
mlers of the WestDm scaa, on the highest peak of tho 
Alban range, as tha Lii-ra or fMongoHc for "spirit") 
of the Tasty deep; as he to whom their mariners must 
look, on approaching thta low-lying dangerous coast. His 
nlea is tho Peak of Ceylon, ae wall as of the ruined temple 
spire on the low-lying islel;: at the treacherous entrance 
of the Shun rive^r, where still statida bia emblem in the 
neglected encloaare of an ancient Sivaite sbrino. 

He is found throughout China, eEpocially In tho upper 
reaches of the Yang-tse-kiang, at one of the Bourcea of 
which, on the high moniitain of O or Oin, is one of his 
mostanciout prehiKloric ehrincB and "tooth" symbola. Tie 
is seen in all the Glhi or 04o-t of Slcngnlio, and even 
nn the rook-bound of Senudinuvia, from which 

have been gathered tho coarso "Buds" seen in the Bergen 
Museum and learnedly deseribed by tho late Director 
Prof. Holmboc, in his JVuwtf de BndAiame cji 
This writer, too, has made the usual mistake of confound¬ 
ing the old ^^atu^e-god and "spirit of the demeuts" 
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With the pious Kscetic^ of detnils end 

illiiatT^tion in “Eivere of Life," iu 409 ft 

Anoicnt Sabeaa sailors called liauka's peak the At-tmkar ;: 
Buddhists, the lord Seti^iilnio wbich Hindus, how^ever, 

say signifies ** the ihotn of Ksinm*^ as Sainauta, the 
destroyer of peace "—a form of Sitd^ Indm, Sakni, or lihagt. 
The indenture on the fTtf/fir is a Sri^Fud or ‘^The Tiiefihbla 
Foot, ray or shaft," says Fergusson \ and the whole great 
cone is, or was, in the language of tho massest n 
Boil, or J/ikfrO—^that familiar and kindly name which 
they have ever applied to village BM-H-kdlt or “ Bad- 
ston^ " as embiems of Madra or Siva. 

These are commoa throughout and Southera 

and Control India, where ^fr, Fawcett found theca as 
ftbundoat in 1890 as I did some forty years ago. He 
describes them, their worship, and some of the cruel rites 
and aacrifices in Botn. Antht* 0 t Sm. t/owr* of fseptember, 
1890 i but flo little is the cult understood, that even the 
learned Bishop Caldwell often caJb it " Devil-worship, 
confusing it with that of And, truly* or Both 

do naturally tend to become these mulevolent spirits of 
earth ami sir, trees, etc., as did Devos to become (letiIs; 
the high gods or of Hindus to bo the Bots or 

Fayes of trans - India; ond as does tho Mtuigollan and 
Eussian Bhiig or Bdg, to become the Bogey of our nurseries. 
Tot this last IB a verj- real and ancient ^iwf* none ether 
than the original of Bhaga-t^ii or Bhnga-rtt, “ Tho Supreme," 
"the God of Life and of all Spirits," for *^rd is the 
elemental spirit by which sll exist, and which exists in 
all that lives," according to the Yisbnu Pumna, vi. 5. 

It would seem us if the centre of a land ever 

beentne also its Olunipos; for the high centre 

of the Jcwel-lndia" is the Bud or Muhudova of Gond- 
wana, os Is tbs "Adam's peak” o£ Ceylon; the snowy 
heights of Om, that of China; the Jlium, that of Trojans; 
and the Ida, that of Cyprians. The deity is the spirit of 
life and destriictioii—-thu spirit of the fltonni of the rook 
bound coast, of the dangerous defile, dork forest, weird 
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inouDtam^ and angrr flood i and must he " ** or 

propitiated at tho moat dreaded spots, whetbor tbe traveller 
or saQor be Buddhist, llitidu, or Mualam. Not infrequently 
have wo thrown to bim n rupee, or subaeribed fcir cook 
or gout, at the aolicitation of our motley following of 
Burmaqs, Tamils, Tolingaa, etc*, beseeching bin godsliip 
to let lift poftft scathelesft through hia angry seas and river- 
torrenU. 

ilany great godi are adll called or ** Spirit- 

lords^^; and I buvD found Indra worshipped among Briivids 
at tho PongiiL Chriatmaft feativa], as B6g or BbogT, when 
ha repraaente the sun rLsiog from his wintry ontaiDbment* 
It was probably at thk fete that the Arabian tmvoUara 
of the ninth century uqw ” being devoted to 
as Bonaudot wrote in 1733 ; and the rite hUU continues 
in the janguls of Central India, wherever our Mugia- 
trates are not tiumerous or vigilaiit enough. 

Strictly speaking, i/iirfrfl wm a son of the Bravldian 
Siva; hut Tamils fondly identify father and son, and call 
their boys and girls Madt^ and Madri. The name 
is very common from Jfddrd ^ paftjitam (ouj '*town of 
MadriU") and eoatwords to Burma and Java; hence ilujor 
Temple's remark, that on the ilorgui coast be found the 
Bud-d-r Mnkdmt were also called » Jladra Makuma.'' 

The Madrfis were a very ancient and important peepte, 
ruling long before Aryan timea, from Sdkalu on the liwtfift 
of the BiyiSs and Chimib, atill colled Mddtd-det. They 
were oorpent-worshippers, as Niga^Utn and Tolat (a cult 
they never forsook in Dravidia, Ceylon, or truns-India), as 
the beautiful sculptures of iforo-^o^f-^jr (the Javan " Ancient 
Bud'') and the A%-cm Vdi or **K5ga Momiatery” of 
Kam-bod-in attest In moving from N.TV. India they 
gave their name to many town*, rivers, and shrines, from 
probably Mmnnj to the Vindhyas, mdum and Mddrd- 
jiatan, as may be gathered from Mr. J. F. Lfewiiri in¬ 
valuable researches in our Journals, R.A.S. of 1889-90 

Most Bud or Bod rocks and aymboLi are marked wilb 
the cuphemifitie -Foot/' -Ey<- or ciroK as infallible 
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charms fiviL Hence the Pr^-Mai of Siam and 

aiTuibr “ Wacred Feet" on the Bnda of ^VJivab and Ceylon, 
and the oral or Toni Charm on EntktyOi 

Chinese Bailors hare always recognbed the Geylon Peak 
as the Fo or B^d of Avaloklt-Isvara and Kwanyoo In. the 
form P^-tarnka of which last ia abo aa ancient 

Torunian name of Pdrvall os the Mountain Bee goddess 
Brtibaiari," (See Professor Beide’a paper in E*A-S^ Jtutrttaif 
XV. iii. July, 188^3)» This divine name, Fibh-ffu, is also 
given to the sacred temple-orournod cooe of Lhasa in Tibet, 
and to that equally holy and higher Zion of Buddhists 
(really Bod^iats P), the snowy apes, 0 or Om of the 
S^i^chouen mnge^ (See Mr. Consul Hosiers repork Chinese 
Bluebook ii.) 

The Piillanlium of this sbrjne of Om fa term which 
parrakes of the quintessence of divinity) ia also a ‘Mooth 
of B&iif Bftdt or Buddha," ss his votaries quaintly affirm; 
for **it is 20lb. weight," and therefore clearly a Ungam—» 
like to the Batinras Dftmfft of Bhiiirava the Turaoian Siva, 
whose name is Bd/si^ti or the ** tooth-like onfBu” Ho has 
matiy canine or hybodoiit sjinhola There aro two m 
Western and two In liastcrn lodia, inoladiug Ceylon, 
evidently pre-Buddhistic, like the numerona Bod charms 
or "little teeth" which Liugaites have worn upon their 
persona from prehistoric times. 

The Fo-OM. mountain-temples have not yet lost the 
characteristics of their Kature-worship, though tnoat have 
been rebuilt under the Ming dynasty—probably at heart 
raoro Shinto-mta than Buddhists, Of oouraa the numerouj 
monks call themeolvea Buddhists, or nitbor Fo which, 
if a o go back to the radical ancietit meaning of Fb, would 
signify a Bod-iet; for a or Fo was “a tree, stick, 
rod, sprout, long or growing thing," and u Ruler, oa the 
bearer of the Rod. 

Thua the or Sacred Sceptre of Tibet, the aiuJogae 

of the i>isnt^pda (Siva*a Lfimta}, is there termed Fo, Bo> 
I'o, La, or Lha, at onoo a spirit, god, stick, or mace, 
from which the OsJiii Lama claims direct dosocut, oa othora 
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do firom Aditm—a term the IndiaD Muslam apples to tfao 
tempb Buds as symbols of Mabudcva- The Indian oolouisla 
of Java and TebampQ or Co-Tobeng also callfid tbeir gods 
or Buds, Pd. " 5Iy Tjidy” of tbeir capitid was always 
addressed os P^-^nffora^ and tbis many coutmica bofors 
they know of Buddhism. 

In the Tibetan Himalaya Pc-f, Po-f, Bbot or Bud, « 
rndirat^ff a Unt or Ir ^; hence the country of Phtit-ia or 
Bhnt-aji means, says Dr, WiiddsU in his “Tibetan Noniiis,” 
“the end of Bud or Pot/' that is Tiif-dff or Tu-pot, or 
" laud ” par pjxjrUent^ of Buds, BhuU or spirits; sen 
As. Jo«r. ISm. But onough, though much more could be 
said, of Bud, Bud-o^r, O'r Mddrm 

I would not have said so much, but that the old deitv 
seems to conluso Arcbseologiats from Scandinavia to India 
and Chino, and to vitiate many valuable papers and 
researches. The old god is not seen by tboso who oiilv 
viftit the town and oily temples of great gods like 
Ybbnu, Siva, Tndrs, and other Bhagavatas, nor indeed, if 
wo search only in (he cMef shrines of villages; for He i« not 
now favoured, at least outwardly, by Paudits, Bmhmans, 
nr even local PumbiU or PujSris; but will uiually be found 
by those who know him, lurking in somo quiet nook close 
by, Hifl holy place is the family niche or Mhi In 

hut or humble cottage; and there old and young cleanse, 
decorate and worship him mom and eve. In native 
states he is moro prominent, nnd may bo aeon in com* 
fields, n coal eoracr of the cottage garden, or bye-path, to 
house, door, or well, where the pious, and especially women 
nnd chddren, may bo seen sweeping and 1^4owering his 
modest hypselhral shriues. Ho may be only “tlio smcjoth 
stone of the stream” to which Isaiah says (Ivii. G) his 
people gave meat and drink offerings, or the Baxf or 
BaMh nCS, the Phentcian Sot, or Bii BanU, or Latin 
Jupiter Fmferkt of JetemiQb li. 13 and Judges \ iii.; but 
he n still the Bud or B6d dearort of all gods to the 
hearts of the peotonta of Southern and Central India, 

J. G. K. Fosloko, 
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6. Thb Author of the !^ALAsAT-AT-TA^vAitiKH. 

Pif/aldj Shott«rmUfi 

26M Oct^brr, 1894* 

I>K\R Sir,—I t occurred to me that some mfortoutioq. 
about SujaD Singb, the author of the ^alBsut-at*Tftw4nkll, 
tntght bo obtained at Batalii, h.h no tire place, and $o I 
wrote to the iyeput3'-CotiiiniBsiotiGT of Gundiapur on the 
Biibjoct* Tbroagh the courtesy of ^fr* Hoaouf, the OiEcialing 
Deputj'ComniiasioTierj I have received a couimunicatfoa 
from Tasaddaq Hussam, n roaident of Bat&Ja^ of wbioh 
the following La an ejEtratut:— 

"The corapUor of the fnialdwt-at-Taw4rfkh, Sujdn Stngb, 
was by caste a d/dr khairi, and wm a resident of Batdla, 
in the Ourdiapur district. ITo lived in the time of Alamgir 
Auningzib, and was employed under varioufl Amirs of the 
ChagAthi family as their atnfljrAi or secretary. The 
Khnlasat-at-TnwdriKh was compiled by him in 1107 ffj/m. 
Among his writings there is also a booh called Khald^t- 
aUIiishd, in which he describes the art ef polite writing* 
This WHS written in 11 OS /Ftjra. Some people also call 
him Suj&n R&i, but in both books be signs himself 8uj4n 
Singh Dhir* He was not a K&nuugo* The above in¬ 
formation is derived from bis books, for the inhabitants 
of Butdla of the dhlr caste know nothing about himn’” 

Yours sincerely, 

n. Beveridoe. 


Bhratum. 

On page 965 of the Journal (Octoberj 1894}, line 10, 
/or *' buried " read ** burned,” 
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XOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(Ootob«r, XoToinb«T^ December, 1S&*,) 


I. Gexeral AlEiniNOS of the Royal Asiatto S<jciett. 

\Zih Nocembetf 1894,—Lord Eeay (Prestdent) in the 
Chair. 

It WAS announced that— 

Mr» C» H, Wjldfl, 

MuDshl Debiprasadf 

Mr. McCrone Ihjule, 1.0.3.* 

^Ir. E. D* Maolagan* LC.S.j 
^Ir, Maamatha Nath Butt* 

Mr, E. R4Miep LC.S.* 

Mr. II, NeUon Wright, I,C.S., 

Colond G, A. Joicob, 

Mr, E. B. Hobs, 

Mr, F- Ah Coleridge, I.C.S., 

Professor James Gray, 

Mr. A, J, May, 

hiitl been elected njembars of the Society, 

Professor Leggo tc^d a paper on “The Ll S4o Poem 
and Sts Author," which wns followed by a abort diseuision, 
in which Mr. Allen, Mr. Eergusan, General Alesander, 
and Mr. Tseng took part, 

I)r, G, A, Grieraon nlso read a paper on *' The Stress- 
Accent in Modem Indo-Aryan Vemnciilara.” Professor 
Euhlor and Sir Raymond West took part in the discussion. 
(Both papers appear in the prvaeut issue,) 
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in/i Dfctnibeff 1894.^—Sir BsTinocLd Waatj E.C»T^E», ia 

tile CliAir, 

It Tiem snnoiinced t^iat —- 
Mr,. C. A. Fox, 

Mr, E. D* IL Frusori 
Lad. been eleotod meiabor« of the Society. 

Dr. Th. Bloch read a paper on An Unpublished Valiibhi 
Copper-plate Grant," followed bv a few remarka by ProfeMor 
Bendall and Sir Raymond West Tbo paper will appear 
in the April number. 


II. Obituahy Notices. 

J)r. Terrien dc Lactinperie .—We deeply rcgrot to Qnnounco 
tbe death of Dr. Terrien do Loceupone, which occurred at 
hiE reBidencCp ld&, Biahop's Road, iTiiJbam, on October lltb, 
of typhoid fevor. Dr. de J..acoaperie was bora in 
Kormandy, and was educated with the view of hU entering 
into commercial life, Eor eorne years he was associated 
with the house of buainesa with which his father and 
brothers wero connected, but bis real interests were centred 
in linguistic studies. To these bo devoted every moment 
of the spare time at bin disposal, and in 1867 bn published 
a work OQ the eubject entitled "Du Langago," which at 
the time, attracted conaiderublc attention. As he advanced 
in hifl studies hia desire grew to get as far back as possible 
in tbe history of langimgcs, and he began with an investi- 
gution into the most archaic forms of the Chinese character*. 
About this timo G^rge Smith, following in the footsteps 
of Sir Henry Eawlinwn, and asBlsted by the disoovery of 
tho library at Nineveh, was throwing open wide the doors 
of Babylonian learning. It had already been conjectured 
by several writers that there might be some oonueclion 
between tbo civilkation of China and Babylonia, but no 
Bubstantuxl evidence had been adduced in support of the 
theory This conjecture may have suggested to Dr. do 
Lacoupene the advisability of making a «ientific investi- 
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gallon into the aubject But howoTer that may he, Le 
took up ihe compuirative study of the luoguagofl ond tdrili- 
zatioa of China and Babylonia, with learned zeal* For 
year^ ho purBued the subject', nogiectiug everything cIjm, 
and at length waa able to establish identities sufficiently 
numerous and striking to convince any but tUo moat 
acepticol of the very doaa relationahip, hotb as regards 
their civilization and written oharactetB, which existed 
hotween the peoples of the two areas lu ancient times* la 
1S79 he settled in London, and In the following year 
published a pamphlet entitled " The Early HisUiiY of tbo 
Chmeae CivilLsation,” In which he gathered up the proofi 
which be accumulated in support of his theory* 

While prosecuting these researches he was attracted to 
the oldest book of the Chinese, "The Book of Chanels/' 
This work had been a hopeless puzzle to all those—natives 
as Well os foreigners—who had attempted to osplain it. 
Guided by a scholarly instinct Br. de I^couperifl poroelvcd 
that I ho basis of that work consisted of fragmentary notes 
of an early age, mostly of a lexical charooter; that the 
original meaning to be placed upon them had been lost; 
and that they bore a close resemblance to the so-called 
tyllabarles of Chaldea. Following up these clue* ho gained 
so clear an Insight into it that he might almost have said 
w ith HcrUo 

■» 0 ay 1 it is but twenty pages long. 

But every page haying on ample marge. 

And every equare of text an nwful ohnnn. 

Writ in a language that has long gone by. 

So long, that mountainB have arisen since 

With cities on their flunks i 

And overv margin scribbled, crost, and oramm d 

With comment, deneoat condensation, bard 

To mind and eye ; but the long sleepless night* 

Of roy long Ufo huvo mode it easy to me,*' 

On this subject he contributed several papers to the pages 
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of thU Journal, in which ho gave tranalatioiw of some of 
the chapters of this difficult book; and if his life had been 
prolonged he would no doubt ha^ro completed the translation 
of the entire work. With the same erudition and literary 
insight he made a comparative study of the languages of 
earlier Asia generally, and twice was presented by the 
“Acad^rnie des Inscriptions et Kelles-Uttres” with the 
Prix Julien for the host works of the year on China, 

In 1884 Dr. de Lacouperio was appointed Professor of 
Coraporatiyo Philology applied to the languages of South¬ 
eastern Asia, at University College. 

Among his best known works were the following 

“Catalogue of Chinese Coins in the British Museum “ 
> oL I. 1802. 


“ Lea longues do la Chino avant Ics Chinois “ 1888 

"Tho W«tera Origin of tho Enrly Chinwe CiviUzation.” 
1894. 

lie w„ .!« Editor of the B.b,Ionian and Oriental 
Kecord. 

R. K. D. 

J«m,, WrWrr.-It i, hardly .ix month. .i„„ the 

Dr A Sponger, of Ile.delberg. being de.d-reeommend;i 
that the Tocancy tbu. occa,ioned .honld be 6lled up by 
the election of Mona. Jamo. Darmctelcr, the diatinguUhed 

of he Socidtd Aaiatiqu^ A, the member, of the Society 
w. 1 bo .warn. Mon^ Darmetoter i, the greatest liyi„g 
au hority ™ /^rou.tne„ htemture, and i. distinguished nut 
only for hi. wide philo ogical Icnowldge in that and other 
fielda, but al«) for hts thorough grasp of historical criticism 
and for bu mastery- of style and po«r of exposition. U 
*01 be a peculiar pleasure to this Society to be able 
to confer an honour upon a scholar *h. add.‘to hi. otht 
attainments a very deep and svmnMf^taxf:.. • 

EnglUh literatum;- ^ ocquaintance with 
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Darmesteter is no more: a short illness at Maisons-LaBtte 
has broken, on the 29th of NoTcniber, 1804, the thin thread 
which united this vast intellect to his weak frame. 

Janies Darmesteter was the son of a bookbinder of 
Ch4teuu-Salin8, where he w'as bom the 28th March, 1849. 
His elder brother was the well-known philologist, Ar^ne 
Darmesteter, who died on the 16th November, 1888. "Who 
could then predict the brilliant scientific career of the poor 
Jewish artisan’s sons ? Though for both, life was cut short 
in the forties—that is, at the height of mental activity—their 
failing health could hardly have permitted us to hope that, 
brief though it was, their earthly career should have run so 
long. In fact, Darmestoter's life was a long struggle of mind 
against matter, of brain against body, of high intellectual 
attainment against physical deformity. He went through the 
regular course of studies in Paris; a student at the Lyc^ 
Condorcet, where he carried off, in 1866, the prix d’honneur 
de rhetorique at the Concours general; he graduated in 
letters and in sciences as a bachelor, then as a licentiate in 
letters (1868) and at law (1870); he took the degree of 
Doctor in Letters in 1877, with a thesis on the Iranian 
dualism of Ormazd and Ahriman.' Michel llri^l and the 
much-regretted Abel Rergaigno were his first masters, and 
the former has paid a most graceful tribute to his memory 
in Le Tfthj}* of 2nd November, 1894. His first essays 
were devoted to the language and literature of ancient 
Persia.* 

I 

I " Ormatil rt Jtliriauii, Ifon ori|nn«* "t Irar hwUijre," pv J. 

8 to . 1S77. — In tb« BMMkiifmt i* CKnU kmmUa Hmdtt. EcieocM 

philoIaipqfM eC hirtoriqn**, (mc. xxix. 

*• Do Twbo latino dare.” * 

* “ Hauwatut rt Ain«R>tit, aatai for la mjrtbolofda de rArecta." 8ro. PaTu, 
1874.—In thr fl’ea* kmutn Science* philulogiqUM 

at hutoriqoe*. (a*c. xxlil. 

‘•Notce ear qtirlqne* expreaiioD* lendM.” 8 to. pp. 17.—Extrait dea 
MiwMim it l» Sftiu it LtmfuiMtifmt, tome iL Caadcole i. 

“ K'tndca iraaiennea," par Jame* IhmneiteteT. Tome pmniir: JT tmi** tmr U 
frmmmtmtrt it U Ungm ftrmm, 8 to . I'aru, K. Viewrg, 1883.— 

Toma *000011, premiere partiei MUtiffm irttiitMt. Jktd. Stn. IH8S.— 
Secondr parti#: TrttdwHim* dm KkttdmAttMm, Jkii, 8 to . 1888.— 

DMlifSted to Adolpbe K^irr. Contain* the rramtnar from the time ot tlw 
Acbrmriiidce to oor day*; it is a mi*ed aditioii o( a paper whkb obuiaed. 
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Appointed in 1877 a teacher of Zend at the £cole dea 
Hautes iiltudes, Dannesteter obtained at loai, on the 23rd 
January, 1885, a situation where his talent could find 
a suitable field of action by his nomination to the chair 
of Persian Language and Literature at the College do 
France. A sudden death hud carried away and cut off, 
in the prime of life, the young and already celebrated 
Arabic Professor, Stanislas Guyard; the Persian Professor 
Barbier do Meynard, Hon. Member 1LA.S., being transferred 
to the vacant choir, Durmesteter took bis place. Durmosteter 
delivered his opening lecture on the 16th April, 1885: it 
is a general survey of the history of Persia, which embraces 
histor}', religion, literature.^ A few weeks before, on the 
28th February, 1885, he gave at the Sorbouiio, before the 
Scientific Association of France, a paper on the ** Muhdi, 
from the beginning of Islam to our day.” * 

In order to complete bis researches ho visited India, where 
he rewded from February, 1886, to February, 1887—about 
eleven months—of which ho spent three at Bombay, seven 
at Pesh&wur and na/4ra, the few remaining weeks being 
spent travelling from Bombay to the Punjab, from the Punjab 


is 1881, the Volney Pn» at the dea lawriptiona a Belles. I^ettrea. 

The other paprra were fir»t publuhed Id the JUrm CWiieee, aad ia the Mimoina 
it U Htniti it Ltmfmttitqmt. 

- L’apoodypw pemae de Daniel.” par Jauea Dsrmeateter. (MiUntta 
JUmur, l*p. 406-4'20. Pans, 1888.) ' ^ 

1^ Orijsiiw da U Poi-ie pMsane.” pw M. J. Dannerteter. 12njo. 
pp, 89. Pane, Enwat Lcroot. 1887.—VoL liii. ol the arumlmlt 

tlitrtritmmt. 

” The orijfia of P^n Po^” tnuwlatal from the French of Profeeaor 
J. Damwetetcr hj Maeonrfcnji Fr&mji TainbolL—8ro. pp. 40. IkimbsT* 
printed at the FW e/ Imitt iVintinip.Pras, 1888. 

PiefMc: “The fol^win* poffes, the ur^inal Frenrh of which appeared is 
the eireninjc iamee of the Jtmnal in JUhmtt of the 20lh, 210, and 24th AoriL 
1886. were nabliehtd tn parU in the Imita SftHtttt. aotne time beck.” 

“U diclie de Nmr^ en Per* et m Chine,” par M. J. Darnintetar. 
ijtmm. 8* ikt. r. Firr., Man, Anil, 1886. pp. m-328.) 

“ Point* da contact entre la MahihhanU K ie Sbdh.XanHik.” x 


** I'ropliH*ad’Iffa6I.” 8ro, Part*. L6 tt, 1892, 

» •• Coop (TcfB ear rhiahitre da U Pme/^ ou Jamea Darmertcter Pmfmnrm- 

of the HUlntktfMt mrttmiait *U*nrimmt. 

* “ U Mab^ depoi. laa ori^ de PWam jiMa’A nea jonn ” xmr J.m«. 
Danncatctcr. IVoftsarar an CoiU|te de Fnukne. ^iSw. no lio 
Lenmi, 1886.-V«L xliii. of the'^.4/i.<*^,„ crimZ 
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to Calcutta, and thence to Boraboy. In the latter place ho 
was warmly received by the Pars! community, which, indeed, 
is never backward in welcoming distinguished foreigners. 
At a meeting in the Bai Bhikaiji Shapurji Bengali Parsi 
Girls’ School, Fort, presided over by Sir Jamsetjeo Jeejeebhoy, 
Bart., C.S.I., Dormesteter delivered a lecture on the place of 
Parsi-ism in Iluitory.* Uis experiences of India have been 
embodied in a volume,* dedicated to Lord Reay, Governor 
of Bomboy, and to Lady Reay. He brought back with him 
fresh materials for his groat translation of the Avesta, a 
capital work on the popular literature of the Afghans,* and 
sundry Notea which appeared at intervals, chiefly in the 
Journal Axuitique} 

When Adolphe R^gnier died (20th Oct 1884),^ Ernest 
Renan succeeded him as president of the Soci^t^ Asiatique; 
the secretaryship left vacant by the illustrious author of 
the “ Life of Jesus,” fell into the good hands of Darmesteter. 
As such he had to write the yearly rcporU of the progress 
of Oriental studies, which hod done so much for the fame 
of Julc* Mohl and Ernest Renan. It is not saying a little 
that he showed himself worthy of his prodeceasors, and that 
the notice he read on the life and labours of Ernest Renan 
at the Soci^l^ Asiatique, on the 22ad of June, 1893, is 
second to none of the best pages of the great philosopher.* 


I •‘pEm.ttm: its PU« is History.'’ A Wtoni *7 

Profossor Jiuor* Danne-ttUr. Sro. pp. *2. Bomboy: Pniil«l ol th« I sios 

DsriDfSter, pcSSS «!’■«» intiodurtioa sar U Uagao, 1 histoire, ot U UtUrstura 
da Affrbans. 8 to. IStM). 
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,y. , ■ r - 1 Pomph. Sto. pp. 15. Piris, Imp. amt. I8S8. 
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The Iie1i^ of Oriental stndien wiu hardly enough 

for Djirmeateter’s nctiTity.i If nuttiro did not make an 
onitor of him, certainly with his pen Darmesteter had much 
of the temper of a debater and of a polumi^t, and periodical 
literature qgald not fail to fujjcinato him somowhaL For 
BOTerul years ho was ono of the Editors of the iterwe Crift^ut>, 
to which he gaye a great many critical rmticea on works 
like Spiegel'a Iranian Aotiquity/' Delattro's “Peuplo et 
empire dea Mides jusqu'il I 0 fin du rfigne de Cvasare,” 
Oppert*s Poaple et langue dcs MSdea," ETOrj' " ATchiement 
do la paiasaaoe perse sous Cyrus," Juatik Hfstoiro de k 
Perse oncienno*” Noldeke'a Hiatoire d'ArdeahIr ” Eeiperk 
"Us Ptrses d'Eschylo/^ Gibhk “Gudran, lieuwolf, and 
Rohmd/’ Shairp's "Esanyson Poetry," Elzek ^^Lord Byron,” 
G. nerbert's “The Tcmplfl," oto. He made his Mut U 
the Ibtb Augost, 1^82, in tho Jourmi to 

which he contributed, besides his Oriental essays, a number 
of arliolea on various aubjects-^*'Critieism," "Ireland” 
Formosa - India,” etc. Ilk "Coup d^mil sur rhistoire 
dn penpie juif," published in the Nour^i/e itente, craoted 
a stir by ila warmth and its eloquence.* When last vetir 
Calmann Uvy ofibred him and Lauk Ganderoi the editor 
ship of the Ilrriie ik Fari*, I pretty sure that the great 
publTsherk proposal gave satkfictron to a secret craving 
of my late fnend. Nor dtd he m to take to heart his new 
task, and to contribulo himself to the new Heview some 
of the best papers which have appeared in its pages 

But tho gr^t work of his Ufo was the tninslation of the 
Avesto. When Prof F. Max Muller undertook his col- 
JecLion of the "Sacred Boob of the East," he entrusted 


» He tiH eantribirtiJ^ to dti ^ 

* -Atttdc dc Forays ” P„ 

ISJft. fM. 10, ao, rf 2J.J (JVumto)/ iO. 
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Dnrmcatoter wUli Zoroaatriftn litctnture, the rei^gU wm 
ji tnipaliitioD of the ^ and the Siruzahflj and 

NjAyis;' the Tagnn and the Gftthas bemg left out. Urged 
in 1884 by Mm Miillor tu csomplete bis tmnslution, 
Darnoeateter* thinking himself unprepared for the taitk* 
declined lha offer j but after his joamey to Indio, urged 
by bia wife, he resumed tliG work in 1&88, and brought 
it Inst year to a snccoMful end. This translation of the 
Zend - A vesta coniprisea three huge quarto valuraea of 
the "Aumles du Mu&^o Guimet^'^j it is Duriuesleter^s 
matffiitm and this very year the Acad^mio doa In* 

BCripliona et Belies-I/cttrea awarded it the prize of twenty 
thousand franca, 

I suppose that the biographer was thinking of this work 
when, writing about Danneateter in the (No. 3496, 

Oct. 27th, 1894], he aoid: “ In him was realized the i^orfect 
ideal of scholarship, that happy blending of profound 
learning, daring originality, nud transparent clearness of ex- 
profisiuu which, save for rare exceptions, France alone flccma 
able to produce t and by his premature death science has 
ouifered a loss which may well be callisd irreparable.^' This, 
his lust great labour, seems to havo exhausted hia feeble 
constitution. 

Darmesteter had married a graceful English Indy, Miss 
iron- liobinson, well known for her poetical talent, and so fur 
TCTH^ in French literature as to be able to give us a new- 
book on the famous ehron Icier FfoisKirt* The last years 
of the life of Dunnesteler passed away in the happinea* 
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of a cheerfuJ and his death baa lefl a bereaved and 

broil on-hearted widoir^ lodeedi, France boa lost a profound 
acholart with a touch of geniua. 

Hen at Cordieb, 

FariSf 27/A A^ijp#B?6er, 1294. 


m. JfcrricES OP Books. 


CllBBaTnM.4TmA BAtOAWlAKA, THE CoMlIRNTAEV CF Kt.- 

BaioawT on Soha III. Translated and explained for 
the use of Stadenta of Amble hy D. S. MAEtKiLioiTTH, 
JI.A. Pp. and 216. London t Luzac & Go^, 1894. 


This book Is os ecbolarly a» U Is useful Al-Baidiiwrs 
work, altbough not one of tbo msiest^ ia one of the most 
popular commentarica of the Qoran, and should be read by 
every student of Arabic. Of particular importance are the 
numeroua ^tumalieul unnotationa which give the beginner 
an msigbl into the method of the Arabic national gmm- 
marianB^ and winch form an excellent preparatory atudy 
for the parnaal of these works m the origiusL The rather 
concise scholia also form n good introduction, not only into 
the criticism of the Qoran, but in partiLukr into the early 
history of Mosllm dogmas and the development of the sects 
Prof. Margoliouth cboae Sum ill, which, uithongh one 
of the longest, is not so tedious aa Sum il, and ia of gmut 
interest from theological, polemical, and hialnrical points 
of Tiew. A selection of smaller Suras, representing the 
chief phases of the Qoran, would perhaps huyg been more 
commendable, but this unimportant ciroumetanee in no wuv 
diminishea the vulna of the book. The translation also nf 

r': j" .• * '’f.t “ 

The introduction and the remarks in particular, which form 
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Tlie Ash'arito views of Al-BaidSwI ore contioynlly p<*r- 
wptible ID oppoaitioti to those of the Mo^taiilitcs, eapeciuliy 
ZuiuakliBbarli although he largely depends on the latter's 
Jirvthsha/. Prof. Margoiioath has not failed to call atten¬ 
tion to this in the prefoce as well ua in his note*. Al- 
TtAtilnwrT^a cntioism of the Jiln'tozilite doctrines is not very 
sharp, but it is hardly probable that ho *‘by oversight” or 
“unthinkingly^' should have allowed these to appear in 
his commentary (seo retnia, 4lj 130^ 233* 418* 6l9p 834)* 
as ho visibly inclines towards allegorical interpretation. 
Instances of this are his explanations of v* 5 (see Whah- 
rastani* ed, Curetcn* p- 76)* and the tradition connected with 
T, fi* that Sluharntnad said: The heftrt &/ ii htfr^u the 
0/ the Memfut. AUBoidawt gives an allegorical 
cxpinnation which Al-AshVJ (Shahrastani, p. 72) un* 
mistakably rejects^ 

^V^lh respect to the meaning of ffttnlf, Mr. Slargeliaiith 
seems to favour Sprengeria explanation, but the latter's 
theory of the JlaAfiffrei b entirely unfounded. The simple 
negative meaning of the word is not only given at the 
vonsa in which it occurs (60)* but also by Al-lJnidatri. 
Tliero b nothing to support the view of the existence of 
a sect of Sdni/n^ 

ft was A happv thought of the author to append the 
collation of the Gonstaatinoplo edition of 1303 H. with 
that hv Fleifichor, whereby the purcbose of copies of the 
book for students i# greatly facilitated. The perusal of 
Professor SEargoUuutb's latest book thus aifords pleaHurfi 
from beginning to end. 

H. Hikschfeld, 

UxTERSUCHtlJ^OEK CEHKR PtE 'AnOAD ATTF GRFXn VON 
i^ELLBN IN ALTAHaHISCHEN DfCIITSRN VON FuiEDRICfl 

Giksi!, Dr.phil. Pp, 39. Berlin: S. Calvary & CSo,* 
1894. 

The importance of this little hook lies in the authors 
eodeavour to restrict the nnmber of recognized i.e* 
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Arabic words which fiitibroce two oppcK&ito laeaning^. Words 
of tho same kind can be traced io other ktigangcft, par* 
ticukrly in the dLffereut dialootsL The oircuenstaDce that 
the Arahfl alane have produced a Uterature on the eohjeet 
la duo to eeholastic mnunensni mther than to a true com- 
prehonsion of the structure of their language^ although 
the lexicographical! 'vuluo of the works in quoation Js ocn- 
sidorablo. Dr, Giese has fbuuded Ltla researches on the 
only book exiiiting in print on the subject, viz Al-AnbnrT't 
KiiUh-^ii-add^ (ed. Houtsma), and also on, the dis-serLatioti 
of Itedslob based upon it* He examines only those uddM 
agreed upon by both authors sod which ho has found in 
old Arabic poems, ITd displays great discrimination with 
excellent results, and if of the long list given by Ht^dslob 
he can only cslabliah twonty-two, thta is a gain rather 
than otherwise. Even those might be further rwtrieteii 
if we knew more of tho origtnul meanings of Arabic roots* 
Certainly the enormous diffiaultics enecuntered in tho 
endeavour to muster tho old Arabic poets render Ehem n 
somewhat precarious means of duddatiiig words of doubtful 
sense, especially as poetic licence with regard to synonvina 
is unlimited. The method employod by Dr. Gicse in the 
chtssificalioii of those ttdd^t which he admits, is no doubt 
very appropriate, but in some instance they can hardly he 
regarded us conviuciag, lliis e,y* ia the' case with 
(p. 20*vO- ^^>0 originul meaning of which, ia Ktand upright^ 
is upplicahle in most of tho verses quoted. In Tur* ly 1 
the iu, to soy the least* doubtfuL The vers^ 

Zuh. 17, y should bo tranalatcd : " Asnm has u ruiuision ii, 
Alghamrmn standing upright like the (lettera ofj writing» 
etc. Finally tho translation of Hud. 273. 53 is uiisali's^ 
factory. 1 think it should bo: "The she-camcl stretched 
out her forelegs trying to escape, whHat heavily laden with 

(skins of) water, behind pathlesa hilly tracts (which she baa 
in front of her)/’ 

lo ibe quotaiion. 

ing ngnibciitioM tbc word thoatmi) snaw«n tbe pnrpose ta 
lb. ™d.r h e„:d«l bf the ooatexi; ^ Lowev™. 
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be mrkfmed m b didd. The same olae holds good for other 
exam pies, which I therefore pass over, ond will otily ootico 
a few more details. The translation of the verse, HaTOni 
504, 1 (p^ 10) . , . . eitcas wWa/vm, abte^ifor rdr wir 
is not intelligible^ The right tranfilatioa is glveo bj 
Raeclcert, ii* p. 0. Aj to frijdHf ee® the Dt^-an of Ilassaa 
b, Thabit, ed. Tunis, p* 92, L 9. Dr» Gleso's remarks on 
j j are of conrso just j in Qomn ii. 24 it certainly means 
aborff although not, as he thinks signifying & greater 
degree of dimiuntironcssH For the subjects of many of 
the parables dispersed, over a large part of the Qornn, 
3llohumined chofio aniinula uud even those of the lower 
orders, e.ffj. spider (xiix. 40), camel (vii. 38), dog 175), 
and again. Inter on, the ass (Ixii. 5), The verse in fjnestioa 
is directed against possible oritloism of Allab^a custom 
of attaching ravelatious to the habits of low animals, 
Mohammed, therefore, says i “ x\llab is not ashamed of 
employing us the subject of a parable a gnaif and what is 
above it [larger animals),’’ etc. 

We must also not omit to note that the philosophical 
side of the question of a^ddd is very adroitly treated, and 
particularly pleasing is the rectiHcation of the erroneous 
theories of Abel, whose uncritical list is Enisleoding. Dr. 
Giese'a style is rather involved, but otherwise we are 
indebted to him for his clever researches. 

H. Hirschfeld. 


{JIJ'ULmJI SfiVRN PoEJdS SuspRsnim in thb 

Tkmpi.ki? at 3Iecca. Translated from tho Ambic by 
Captain F, E. Johnson, R.A., with an Introduction 
by Shaikh Fai/ullabhat, B.A., Fellow of the 
Guiversity of Bombay, Head>^£aster Anjumau-j-Ldilia 
Schools, Author of “ The Moslem Present.” Pp. xxiii. 
and 239, London i Lumc & Co., 1894. 

The scientific spirit in which this edition was undertaken 
can be judged from the title, and sliil better from the 
J.ILA.B. isa&. t'2 
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introduction, in whicli (p. xi.), with much complacency, the 
fable of these poems haring been woven in gold and 
suspended in the Ka'bo, is revived—a fable, the absurdity 
of which was finally demonstrated as much as thirty years 
ago by Noeldeke {Beiiraege sur Kenninuvt der Poetie der 
alien Araber, p. xvii. eqq.). The introduction gives further 
“an outline of the characteristic features of the poems, 
with an exposition of the points of similarity and diflference”; 
but the attempt at a critical treatment is limited to the 
remark in the preface—written by Captain Johnson—that 
“ lines which have been found in some copies and not in 
others are marked with asterisks.” This is rather in¬ 
adequate; also the sources drawn upon arc not mentioned. 
References to the works of European scholars on the subjects 
are likewise sought for in vain. Each poem is preceded 
by a very short biographical account of the poet, as well 
as by an exposition of its metre and the respective modifi¬ 
cation with an explanation of the technical terms. To 
mark the rhythm all the first verses are divided by per¬ 
pendicular lines, but soon the first shows inaccuracies. The 
text of the verses is almost completely vocalized. In the 
annotations, to which Shaikh Faizullabhai also contributed, 
a limited number of different readings is given, but without 
reference to their authorities. In the translation appended 
to each verse additional words are printed in italics. In 
the text of Imru'ulqais, of which I examined a part, in 
V. 2 is to be read , in v.-.G on account of 

the metre. The translation is, on the whole, reliable if we 
overlook occasional inaccuracies. The print is small and 
not very distinct. This rather primitive edition con scarcely 
be recommended to European students, unless in conjunction 
with a more critical work or under the guidance of an 
experienced teacher. 


H. Hirschfeld. 
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Dr. H. SruM^ns. TRipoMTAXiscH-TcinsiscHK Beduixer- 
LiRDEiL Pp. xii.-hl53. Leipzig, 1894. 

The author, who hoa made his mark by the publication 
of North African Arabic tales, gives a further instalment 
of the rich materials collected in the same province. He 
publishes here for the first time a number of popular songs 
gathered from the Bedouins of Tunis, with a phonetic 
transcription and German translation. In an interesting 
introduction. Dr. Stumme discusses these poems from 
Tarious points of view—the philological, psychological, and 
metricaL It is a valuable contribution towards the 
knowledge of those dialects, and throws light upon modem 
vulgar Arabic poetry. We obtain a clear insight into the 
life of the Bedouins of North Africa as depicted in their 
poetical productions. In order to enhance the philological 
value of his publications. Dr. Stumme has added (pp. 
135-153) a glossary of the words contained in the “ tales " 
and now in the ** songs.** 

M. Gastbr. 


Elf StUckr im Silha-Dialkit %'ox Tazbrwai.t, von Dr. 
Hans Stumme {Erti'aci from the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society). 8vo. pp. 28. Leipzig, 1894. 

These Eleven Pieces in the Shilha-Dialect * of T4zi*rwalt 
will be welcome to all students of the Berber language, 
and also to folklorists. Besides some Vocabularies, we have 
had in this peculiar dialect some texts with translations 
published by the late Prof. F. W, Newman and Prof. 
Ren^ Basset, of Algiers. The original texts now published 
appear in Roman characters, are as the author heard them 
from the manager of a Moorish troop of acrobats at Dresden, 
and are followed by an accurate translation in German. 
The author’s system of transliteration differs widely from 
the system adopted by the French school; it is undoubtedly 

* ( if . R. N. Cost, A ShtitA /A« Jifodtm Lmmffmyu of A / riM , i. pp. 113, 114. 
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mQn3 scientific. Aa far a« the oonaonante ate coacemed, 
tliiB aviitem ia nearly satisfoctoTj: the jadicloua une of 
diacritical signa avoids sach objecttotiahlo double consonaiita 
as vhf fihf th t the author distinguishea carefully the voweia 
4 and « from the caesanantB / (Eagliah y) and (c^ and be 
Tightly ffriten Tihiricati where French scholuTs write 
Tdzrouaft. Perbapa I should ohjeot to the ayatetn of 
amalgaoiatiDg words without any regard to etymology, 
and, above all, to the aomewhet exaggerated Dumber of 
vocalic aounda: this is rather calculated to puzzle many 
readers, as it tuust be fearofl that too much accuracy in 
that respect may cauae confuaioo. Nevertheksa, we must 
thank Dr. Staunae for his careful exertions in this field : it 
is a beginning full of ptomisei and I bupu the series will 
be continued. 

Th. G. DE G. 


JIlSTOlRE D'EsKKSnKU, D^'AmDA-SeTOM fj. ET DE Na'oH, 

Rois dTtuiopie, Texte iithlopien in6dit et Traduction, 
par 3L JoLts Peehuckon (Eirfriwt from tfut Asiatic 
Journal of Fan's). &vo, pp. fi2. Paris, 1894. 

The publication of such interesting texts, with com- 
aiontan'es and transklions, is calcubtod to give us more 
and more insight into the ancient and once so mysterious 
history of Ethiopia, as well as to further promote the 
knowledge of the Ethiopian language, I have had abeudy 
the opportunity of poiuting out the author's exertions in 
this field, and he must he warmly congrutulatod upon thia 
new productioa, the value of which is much enhoneod by 
the foot^not^ he ha* contributed to it: besides tha texts 
and translations prcTiously tnontiDaod by mo, I must notice 
hero tho Ilf di Lalifmla, roi JEmpie (one vol, Algien) 
tail and tnmdatioa from a MS, in tho British Museum 


Th. G. DK G, 
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Les Ajntcbtfhics feritiopieffs, tnulaitE en fran^sia par 
Hekk Basset, IV. (Lea l^gendes do S, Tertag et de 

S. Bausnyoa). 8vo. pp. 42. Parb^ 1894. 

This new acriea conaists, perhaps^ of the most intcrestiDg 
texts yet published: the learned oathor^e intToduotbn forms 
by lUelf a complete paper of high rslue;^ and^ as usual, 
the whole in illustrated by numeroua bibliographical and 
other aoLos. 

I may mention here that Prof* Eeu4 Basset has been 
promoted lately to the Diroctonfbxp of the jfecole snpdrieare 
des lettres of Algiers, the well-desorbed reward of a 
comparatively abort bat very efhcieat litorary career: his 
numerous friends have warmly applauded the action thus 
taken by tbo French Minister of Puhlio lustTUCtion^ 

Th. G. ue G, 

La Burdah i>u Cheikh Ei. Bonsini, traduito ot commentoo 
par R£\£ Bi^sskt* 12mOd pp. xxviu, and 136. Paris: 
E. Leroux, lSfJ4. 

This well-known work, in Its now shape, assumes a higher 
value than ever, from tho introduction and commentaries 
added to the trensLation by Prof. Keue Basset. TVhat wo* 
merely a poem, relating the rmiin facU of Mohamined's lifo 
and gi^dng a sunnnary of the .Mussolmim creed, becomes 
thus a highly interesting contiibutiou to the historical 
growth of religions. The following quotation from the 
introduclion will csplaid the learned author’s point of 
view I '*A I'origine, Moharomed n^avuit gn^re oonnu le 
CbristiBnisnie que par Iw sectes b^rdtiqnes et les ^vangiles 
apfiorYphca; le Judaisme par Taggoda plutdt qua par la 
Bible t en se d^veloppaJit, la ihiSologio Musulmnne, plus au 
coufaot du Christianisine, teudit d eu repproeber de plus eu 
plug to fondateuT de Plshuo et i attrihuer & celui-ci lea 
ruiraclofl qui devaient le rendro an moins I'dgal do Jusus. 
Cette diviutioa do I'ld^ rMlle quton avult du Prophet e 
cotninett^a do bonne beuroj et hc fit quo a^accroitro avec 
le temps. Do lA lea prodigea caiques aur ceux quo 
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rupportatent lea eTnngilefl qui sont cn oppoeitioii com'* 
plete uv«o senlinietiUi de Mohmumed.' 

Th. G, UK G^ 

Porta i.tscouAHUM okikntaltum* vols, lir. und 
^n’PTESCHE Gkammatik, wit Schkikttafrl, Littehatur, 

LE 3 E 3 Tijc:KEN\ USD WORTEHVEKZEICilSlti, TOD A1K>LF 

Erwan. Small Sro, pp. 200 and 70 . Berliuj 

Jjondoiit and New York,. 1894. 

KoPTiSCIIB GftAMNArtK, WIT CURESTOMATHTE^WoHTEHTEH- 

ZKICHNIS, USD LlTTEKATUftj YOU GeOHO SrEISDORFr. 

Small 8 to* pp. xviii.j 220 and 94. 

These raluttble Handbooks arOt aa umial^ consplete, 
accurate, uod practical ■ but in ikia peculiar case they arc 
not, and could not be., independent, aa each of them eiplmiis 
and complete]! the other; heuce numeroua and necessary 
roferoncea from one to the otben As there i& already an 
English translation of the Egyptian Handbook, wo must iiope 
that the Coptic Handbook will soon appear m on English 
trunslutioD. 

Th. G. UK G* 

Bibliothek uer Sprachkunue, rob xlii. 

TuKnHKTlSCH-TBAKTUiCltE GuAWH.tTIS HER AnSAWTTISCIJES 

SFit.\CHK, TOQ A. Diau, Post 8vo. pp. iiv\ and ltl4. 

Wien ; A* Hartlebcii, 1894. 

This new Handbook is based on the best French works 
published in France and Cochin Chiaa during the lust thirty 
yoart: it is inYuluablc for thoac who, not being well 
acquainted with French, are acquainted with German, as 
no sack treatise exists in English. The book consists of 
0 tkeoretical part, an extensive and clear practical part, 
a ebrestomathy, an Antiumese-German Vocabular\\ a note 
on the Sinico^ Anna muse writing, a collection of" proverbs 
and idiomatic expressions, and some tables of cbaracters: 
from this it will be seen that the compiler has done hia 
best to give u complete handbook, and, indeed, he has 
roarvellonaly succeeded in his endtsarour. 


Th. G. ue G. 
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DeR AHABlJiCJltl DiALEKT DER HoUWARA 1>E3 WSd Suft 

i,v jrAROKKO^ von A* SociN uiid Dr. H* Stdume. 
Large Svo. pp. 144. Loipi^i^: S. Uir^el, 1894. 

TLe IIouwHra (J r^p) are u tribe ecattcred tbrougli raany 
pkce« in North Africn : w hether they are genuine Anaba, 
as they olaini to be, or Arabic-speaking Berbers, is still an 
imascertained factv Physicallj', they rather appear ta be of 
Berber descent;; but the fact that, ullbough they Iita in 
the middle of Berber populations, they speak Arabic, is very 
perplexing, and 1 will not attempt to settle this quostiou. 
The llouwSrn, whose peculiar dieloot is boro Uluatrated, 
inhabit the traot of land known aa Wad Slih, in South 
Slorocco; they form, a linguiatio island surrounded by 
Shilha popuhiLioDS, thus preserving their Arable in the 
middle of Berbcr-spetikjtig people { they enjoy ^ very bad 
reputation, bo bod that u poet has said : ** With all Moslinis 
there is Eomething gewd, only with the Bouwara there is 
Dothing.'’^ The lcuriiii>d eotnpilera of the texts now published 
intend to give a complete grammatical account of the 
dialect a|>oken by these Houwara: their vocabuluiy ia very 
intercHtiug, as it contains many words little known or even 
quite unknown,; aa a phonutical pecaliarity, I may note 
here the very frequent vanishing of tho short vowels. Tbs 
texts, which consist chiefly of popular tales, havo beau 
obtained from a j^oung ITonwara, who bod just come from 
his nutivfl country to perform in u Moorish troup of acrobats 
at Dresden. It appears that it was not an easy tusk to 
extract any linguistic information from this young rascal: 
when oakEk to translate into bis vernacular the seiitcrico 
"'ilusLopha baa done this and that," he invariably 
answered; " I do not know any Mustnpha ”; when asked 
to trunalalo "i am deiiJ/' he answered: "No, I urn nut 
deaA" But the mere difficult the task, the more wa must 
commend ibe skill aud sagacity of the eompilerfli, who 
hav'Q succeeded In giving to linguists and folklorists a most 
interesting collection of tales wiih on nocnrato tnmahition. 

Ta. G. PE G. 
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A Kassaoa-Ejjoush ]>icrios'AfiT. Ey Rev. F* XmfSL- 
Basel Mission Press, ^rangalofe, 1894. 

Studenta of tbe Soutli Indian Iaiig:uagcft will welcome 
tliB completion of tbia work, which haa been in hand for 
upwards of fifteen years. During that time inquiry hoa 
not been at a atandatilL On the coatraiy, tbq period 
has been one of unusual activity in reseurebea into the 
literature of Kari^Uika, the antiquity and extent of which 
have been hitherto but imperfectly known or recognized. 
Much new and voluahle information hoe thus come to 
light, even while thia work was in progress, and mdicationa 
may bo discerned, of Bomething like a revival of Kaunada 
learning. These circumslances, while they madu the want 
of a good dichon ary more generally felt, alw perhaps 
placed iho nndertaking at eoino disadvantage in having 
to keep in sight an extending horiEon. 

The first dictionary of the language was the work of 
the Rev, W, Roeve^ begun at Bdlary in 1817 and published 
in Miulrai in 1832, This waa auperseded by the inoro 
portable edition pabliahcd by the Rev. D. siindonioB at 
itangalore in 1858, now long out of print Tbc proaent 
work tberofore 6Us up a void. It ia » bulkv volomo of 
1752 paged. But tbo ineteaie in aize ia greatly duo to 
an ndroiiablo feature by which it ia dialingalahcd from 
ita predeceawre, and whioh at once plaeea il above Iboni. 
Tbia ia tbo introdauLioa of numeroaa exaniplea ue to tbo 
uaea and meaninga of tho worda, with referencea to 
the anthontiea from wbieh the qaotutiona are taken Had 
thia ayatem b«n tarried oat with lUo «nno comploteaeaa 
m regard to aU the work, nenle uae of in tompilaiion 
Iho diolionary would buvo gone far toward, altoining tho 
goal of perfrelton which aothing human aeema deatined 
uctuany ^ But in tho tn« of u oouaiderablo 

nnreher of tho hooka ton,„Ind by him, the author ..ate, 
that the word, they eontain have been oulr partiallv 
.ndexod, ttma not allowing of hi, doing more. Tb^ how^ 
ever. tboagh «mply noticed here m, a gronad of defilney. 
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li not such aa to impair the uUlUy of the work for general 
use. We may tboroforo pass on to espresa appro^ftl of 
flnothcr important feature, namely, the reference to coguato 
words existing in the other twuth Indinii languages^ n 
mode of illuatmtion which often coats a TBluable light in 
bringing out the meanings they have in cominoiii The 
printing of lending words in prominent type is also to bo 
Commended. 

The works consulted in prapartiig the rerbal lists no 
doubt include most of those that are indispensable for ibo 
undertaking,, but the utility seems questionable of a 
rclianco ou certain of those enumerated wnlten in tho 
modem dialect. The author was nalutally desirous of 
adapting hia work for use in ail the countrtos in which 
tho langiiDgo is current, and to rookfi it not only of classical 
and literary value, but practieally useful in the cTdiuoiy 
transactions of life. And we are, indeed, led to itippoee 
that in early times the purest form of tho language waa 
spoken and written in parts of tho so-called South Mahratta 
coimtryr districts contiguous to it, more properly con¬ 
stituting and officially recogniaod us the Kartintuka Pruut, 
but the vfeissituded of the recon t past have, it Is to be 
feared^ led to such a predomi nance of Mubrutti that the 
Kannudu dement in uae U now fur from what is reckoned 
os pure by the best uuthorities. Hence it ia a donbifui 
proceeding. In tho interests of the language, to give 
pretiiinencO and status to a fitHcalled South ISIabrattn 
Kannada as distinguished from the genoral body of tbe 
Inngunge. In typography the necessity baa been recognized 
of restoring charactoristm obsolete letters, which have gona 
out of use fMirlly, perhnp, through the fashion of priiiting- 
preo^j but which are essential for the correct rendering 
of tbe language. A similar cudenvour should bo made 
to recall llio verbal forma to the standard of the purity and 
elegance of the best Jlud less value been attoched to 

certain of theao niodcm works, more room would have 
been found for ojiunpli?a of tho inic cIossiubI period. 

is or must we bo misled by tho term Ancient Kannuda, 
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or Hula Eanna^ aa if it denoted what ia out of date; 
for, aa BUbop Caldwell aaya, ‘'claasical Canareae ia usually 
called * Old Canarese,’ but it may more properly be regarded 
neither aa new nor aa old, but aimply as the language of 
Canarese literature, seeing that it ia the language in which 
literary oompoeitions seem always to hare been written/* 
Thus the importance of the grammatical work of Ufipatunga 
cannot in future be ignored. And though the earliest 
authors are known to us only by name at present, the 
writings of Gunararroma. Ponna, Hanna, and others are 
available and should undoubtedly find a place in the list 
of authorities consulted, together with all ancient nighaNfuM 
or vocabularies devoted to the Kannotla language itself. 
This course would be found to supply certain omissions 
that have been noted, principally of words occurring in 
poetry. 

To make room for additional genuine terms of the 
language it would be no disadvantage to cut down the 
number of Sanskrit words introduced. The proportion of 
Sanskrit to be admitted to a work of this kind must 
always be a matter of doubt and discretion. But pure 
ordinary Sanskrit expressions, such as dirghaldla and others 
that might be quoted, used in no special or different sense 
from the direct and plain meaning of the words in their 
own language, seem out of place in a dictionary of 


The melter. pointed out, howofer. are .uch .. can cueilv 
U remedied .n another edition. On the whole nothing 
but pnu« « duo for the lahorion. imd eonmienlio« 
manner in which the work ha. been compiled. The 
pinting and ^t-up well .u.tain the repuUtion of the 
Busel Mission Press at Mangalore. 

A few word, may ,mrhap, he permitted in conclmrion 
on the name of the language. Mr. Kittel-. return to 


a nbj«t w aliieli Jit. KiSri 8»«Wl i. 

uam. a. iw. die. r-.:u“S 
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Kannada, tlie genuine and actual form, is to be applauded, 
and is worthy of support by the learned world. The 
time seems now to have come when the use of the hybrid 
term **Canarese/* derived, it is believed, from the Portuguese 
Canarijn, and which the authorities attempt to make more 
correct by spelling it ** Kanarese,*' should bo g^vcn up, 
certainly by scholars and learned institutions. The other 
Sooth Indian languages—Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Tula— 
are called by their right names, recognizable as such by 
the natives who speak them; whereas KannatU, a word 
which presents no difficulty in pronunciation, is not used 
to designate the speech of which it is the name, and this 
is called. Canarese, a word significant of nothing at all 
to the natives of the country. 

The language is of much interest, being spoken by ten 
millions or more of the inhabitants of India. The rising 
importance of the State of Mysore, of which it is the 
mother tongue, may lead to its wider spread. Its extensive 
literature, but recently brought to light, will probably 
occupy the attention of scholars more than in the past, 
as being a depository of the doctrines of the Digarobora 
Jains and the Lingayts. The present seems, therefore, a 
suitable opportunity in which a special effort may be 
mode to introduce the use of the right name—Kannuila. 

L. R. 


A Gr.\mmar or the Pkrriax Lanodaoe, by John T. 
P1.ATT8, Teacher of Persian in the University of 
Oxford : Part I.—Accidence (London : Williams and 
Norgate, 1894; pp. xii. and 344). 

Mr. Platts has long been known, by his excellent edition 
and translation of the Guiistdn of Sa'di, as well os by his 
Urdu Grammar, as a careful and accurate scholar in the 
Persian and Hindustani languages; and to his recently pub¬ 
lished Persian Grammar (a book which deserves a cordial 
welcome from all students of that tongue) no higher praise 
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Cflti be ajCCOrdod tban td say that it is m. ererT wny wortliy 
of his high rcput-ation. Forbes^ Grammar, aad cyan Mirm 
Ibrubim^ Lave long b&ea quito iaudeKiuate to tb« ne«d9 
of English studeota, for great advances havo been mode ia 
Persian philology since they were Tyrkteiij and on the his¬ 
tory of the liitiguago la piirticoliir a flood of light has been 
thrown by the labours of those who have devoted thom- 
solvcs to the eluoidatioa. of the Old Persijm iascriptioasi the 
A vesta, and the PohlcTi books, coins, sad other monutaeoia. 
Amongst these, few deserve u mom hoDoarftble mention than 
the liiEo Profoftjor James Danaestetor, whose premature death 
lust autumn caused so deep a sorrow, net only amongst hia 
numerona friends und admirers, but amongst uU tho«a who 
had at heart the cause of Oriental scholarship. Him, 
most wisely, has Mr. Plotta taken ua hia model and guide 
in the coropiUlion of his grannnari ‘*tbe book which baa 
been my chief help and guide,” aaya he (p* viL), “ b the 
odtniniblo and highly suggestive Iraniennet of 

Durmesteter* but for which mueh of this grammar would 
have been very ioiperfect*” 


An excellent feature of ilr. Platts* Gramnmr, to which 
he cail» attedliou ie the Prefa™ fp. vi.), is the eopiom 
illuetrolion of the rules laid down by apt quotations from 
Persian authora, eapKiolly p«ta; and we tl.oroughiv uon- 
eor in hie belief “tlial the student will learn mote from 
an intelligent and earefnl examination of the ultoraneea of 
seme of the best Persian writer! than from any araeuol of 
mere formal grammar." Jfr. Plans' eiatoples are os a 
rule, not only felicitously ohosen, but al»> represent a wide 
field of literolure, much of which is unltaown to the ordinary 
student A full and conscieBtiouB nee has also been made 
not only of the worts of Eorepeau rebolara who have 
written on Persian Gremraar, but also of the natiro gram- 
m.rian^ espee.ally of lITraa ITabTb's and 

The «rio,m stady of Persian Grammar ia, eempared with 
that of Arable or hanskrit. of so modem a g,^ 
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tbe mutorijils for it an ter inadequate^ ^ ^ur- 

priiiing if even the moat canfully ooio piled work on the 
subject should leave plenty of room for differences of opinion 
on minor poiots* The following remarks and queries on 
various passages in Mr. Platts’' Grammar are advanced in 
DO esptioas or dogmatic spirit, but rather in. the belief that 
true appreciation is best shown by candid oriticisn}, 

1, ProHUficiniiOftK — On p. 3 Hr, Platts says, in speaking of 
the letter ** in other cases (and cBpecially after tho long 
vowels) it hoe tho sound of the Arabic that is, of our /A, 
as in ftitk, or fhat (which seems to have been the pronnn- 
ciaticn in early tinM 3 i)i and may even be written We 
should like to see ” hod *' substituted for '‘has/' and used 
to bo written''' for " may even be written/^ Forms like 
Jy, cuwjjj which are constant in MSS, written in or 
before tbe I3th century, wore seldom or never written after 
tbe l4ih century ; while the fact that even in I3th century 
MSS. J is occasionally csonfounded. with J would seetn to 
show that even at that time tt had loot tho primitive 
sound, and wna pronounced (os it still is in words like 
as a 5. 

On p, 11 31 r Platts describes the /aiAa as representing, 
** at least in the llviug speech," " a sound somewhat between 
our a in cap and h in As a matter of fact it oftener 

bos, in tbe mouths of Persians, the souod of a in hi mi or lad^ 
especially where it is followed by two consonants, c.g^ in 
words like datl. It is for this reason that M, de Bibcr- 
stein Enziinirski, and others who have striven aocnrately to 
represent the modem Persian pionundatton, have adopted 
the Scandinavian or Anglo-Saien os in transliteration as the 
equivalent of fftfhn. 

On p. 13 Mr. Plait esys: " In the lost gencnition. d was 
generaUy soundi'd like our a in hut though still so 

soundt-d in parts of Persia (and especially in tho fidshiTn 
dialect), it ia now beooming Tory common to give it the 
eound of our a in Afiir, os it had in Persia in olden times, and 
has, even now, in tba Peraiau of India;" sad in a note he 
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add»: "FrtitiJ tHe introduction to the Foair qf LctnlrurSn 

learn tliat m the district of Fiira aU d’a henome etc^ 
Kotr we cannot recognize any tcndenny anaaiigst tbe PeniianB 
to revert to the lees broad aound of the long ahf: we should 
rather say that it always hi^ the sound of the a in tear or afi 
(aotnething Uke Scandinavinn d), except before and oc- 
casioTiBlIy »*» when it often has the Aound of fi, or w. Thus 
win (bread) lit, os Mr» FktU saySj pretionnced rtiin (ex¬ 
actly like the English word iwon), and (which), 

kadum, Eut aometimea it has the sound of short ft (as in 
pail f /nil) t as in (pronounced un, not ujj ), {kintiHK, 

not So far oa wo knew, it never has any sound 

but that of the a in all except before n and in, la the 
dialects, whether Northern Jlazandamnl), Western 
Lurlj, Central (r.y, Kohrudh NatuuzT, YezdJ), or Southern 
(f.jy* Sivnodi), it tends to becomo it In all casos; 80 that, for 
example, a of Tezd, speaking thq eo-cuLlod ** Barl,^' 

Bays jf-flhrtfrt for ^4'iirfa ; and, in the (jiiatmins of Bnba 

^ilhvi, oiin of the best-known dialectical poeU of Persia, we 
find not only mihrhunl for mibrljdai for but 

iwtf (j^) for util (U), &&, for instance, in the following verse:_ 

^J'^ J*i iJ' * JJ yj\ j Ji* 

* J Jo ^ t' ^ 

« Mitffdf iftir N patmtjl, tfj dil, rtj Mf 
Hi-m Q (ii ini bi-jmtjlf ry dlt^ fy dH ; 

da^tam/atf^ kliGwii tigrish tint * 

Bi-riittim fa rtingi, ey dit, ey dit:* 

Art thou a lion or a leopard, 0 heart, O heart ? 

Thou art ever at wur with us, O heart, O heart: 

If thou showld'st fall into my hand, I will shed thy blood; 

I will see what <»Icnit thou art, 0 heort, 0 heart.'" 

On the uine pege Mr. Platte, aproking of the moj&i! 
Bounda of J and j (i and o), admits that they have “lono 
been .hnndoned in Persia,” and adds that the dUtinotion 
between the nia'rti/ end smoda of these two letters 
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" ia now otjly met with (□ the writmgfi of the older poet^ 
Bod is noticeable io that an i (oa in jt4*t *^011 ^ - *) 
cannot rhyme whb i (ub in. flAlr, Tlna,^ no 

doubt, is generally true; yet even in the older poet^ notably 
Eumi (a.b. 1207-1273), we find ciceptions to 
the rule, as, for instance, in the following Terse from the 
Miimarl 

That one is a ffftir (lion) which, eats marij while thie one is 
& 4 hir (milk) which man eats.'* As regards modem Peraian 
pronunciation, we can only recollect having heard the 
sound of o in two words, both proper names, pis. 
(prenoanred i^rr^fAw) and (pronounced 

2* P. 37. While admitting with Mr, Platts 

that it is perhaps more logical to write the plural of as 
rather than ns we do not admit that the fortner 

is sanctioned by common usage. The vowel-points are but 
seldom osed in writing Persian, and as it is practically iu- 
conreaient that the plurals of *l5- and and 

and * etc., should not be distinguished from one 
unother, there is much to bo said in favour of the prevailing 
custom of retaining the M-i-mtMfa/i beforo the plural ter¬ 
mination 1*. This, at any rate, ia the ordinnij proctica. 
Ponna of double plurals like ^tc., 

mentioned by ilr. Plotts on p. 39, we cannot but regard as 
iolccisms most strongly to be condemned. 

3, —We find ourseWes unable to agree with oil 

that Sir, Platts says on pp. 40-43 about the expressioa o£ 
the after words ending in vowels, We have to con¬ 

sider four cases, ria. words ending in a (1), fi J 
o or ^ (J, A), and the rules which we should give are as 
follows: 

After words ending in d or ii tbo tai/irf is generally, and 
may always be, expressed by o J but in the case of Arabis 
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words ending in J it rany* at tbe option nf the irrltor^ Ije es- 
pn&saed by *, If, howevep, ^ is used, Aamfi/j mint not be 
9uj>er^dded. T* write is a pure Brchafam^ nayer* ao for oe 
we know, found in ^ES8. writton in Pcrsb during tbe lost 
four centunea, though inaintainod by Indian writers, Hcneo 
we cannot approve each apelliugg as those adopted hv Mr, 
Platts, Consider that the 

first should be either jSjaO (a'^ or 

{a'^-yi-yiiktii^ar), and the second 
i/i-dat/it), or possibly iu pootrj’ In 

printing old to^ts, by all mean a let m pmerve the archaims 
which they preuent ■ but let us do so consistent!)', and not 
perpetuate one while we coneign others, just as preralent in 
their own day, to obHyioii. 

After words ending in J or d tha i^/at is gonerallj, 
and may always he, expressed by In tho case of words 
ending in J, however, wc may optionally rosolyo I into ly or 
even lyy, and indicato the itmt merely by a hers, ns wo 
should do after any other vowcL Thus, to’take Mr, Platts' 
eauimplo, '■’fo may cither write— 


(1) bjj' nfd/ii 't'-rfaryd, or 

(2) or (which is very common 
now-a-days in Persia) 

The eecond of these forms is ohleB.v used in jwetrv ^here the 
tcetro reqoires ^ {„ Th„ ^ 

^ ir. Pcrsiao edilioo, of tlm poe.s; for Iho modero 
lersions to dislike the hiatus caused by a and 

only use as a rule, srhen it cannot be avoided, as for 
inslanc^ when the or jvi-o^ vd-.-a’i,W 

has to bo added to a word ending ivith a vowel. Wo do not 
bowevor. agn» with Mr. Platt, tlat tUoir disiiko of th^ 

^ ^ (*"''*-t'Wu-fd). whiob, anoording to Mr 

Platts, should bo pruuoancod Mr PUtlsH 
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oertaioly (oa be himself pnTately pointed out to 03 ] sup* 
ported by soToral strong authoritiGs in tHia statement^ but 
nevertheless wo feel ourselves unable to accept it, or to 
deviate from the yiew that iiamza esseatially sigiiideo ia 
Persian, as in Arabic (sea p* 43, Rem. 6J, the hiatus, or 
check in the breath-stream, which the pronunciation of one 
vowel immediately after another necessitate. Where Astnza 
is written, hamaa must bo pronounced. 

4. JWiwrfffi'tf.—The forms {doh) for JfJ (daA\ ^‘teu/* 

and. ^dnzdoAf tinsdah (*' eleven/^ " twelve,^' 

" thirteen*''), mentioned on p. 69, muat be oitremely rare, 
and we have never met with them. We do not q^uite 
know why Mr. Platts describes the tuman oa gold piece 
reputed to have the valuer of 10,(HJ0 diadra" which is aa 
though one should describe the English sovereign as “ a 
gold piece reputed to have the value of Q60 furthings.” 
In li 49 on p, 72 it might be added that in certain ex- 
pressioua (for the most pert names of plaoea or natutuL 
phcnomenit) the plaral is used even after a numeral, as in 
the Persian name of the Great Beor, which they call Ila/l 
Rif ddardn, “ the Seven Brothers,'* 

5, Pruftutum* —AlEhongh, os stated by Mr. Platts on p, 87, 

the uso of the plural pronominal suffixes -md», */dn, apd 
-ihdN, is, perhaps, lees Csommon in prose thou in verao, in 
the Persian language of to-day, as written aud spoken by 
Persians, they ore s*cry freely used, Wc think, for example, 
that the pronominal suffix of the first person pi ami is dis^ 
tinctly required after khud in the example given at the 
bottom, of p. 9L Kor can we agree with the statement on 
p. 96 that " iu the spoken language of the present time the 
construct Ion with ,^1 or is no longer used." The ex¬ 
pression " with the doable demonstrative,** con- 

dcfnncd on p- 101, seems to ua to be thoroughly sanotioued 
by uwge, 'We are also disposed to queatinn the correctness 
of dropping the taifniid over the AJjw of Jo (pp. 120-121), 
and we think that the iz4/ai U required after it, av well as 

anJL.u. ISfS. IS 
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after 1*141 and at anv rate in prose* Certalnlj for 

“tbe whole world'’’ the Persians say iamam^-dutiifd, net^ os 
Mr. Platte iiaa it, iawdm-dunifil. 

6. VcrhB .—The section dealiiij> wilt the vorhs ia erne of the 
inckst original and Taluahle portions of Mr* Platts’^ GramiDajr,, 
and wo would csapei:;iatly call attention to his remarks on 
the past tense on pp* XT4—To the euunples cited by 
him on p* 175 as illustrationa of what he caUs the *‘paeal'ce 
construction ” of the prc-classical period, wa may add two 
more (first noUeed by Ruckert, in the Z.D.M.G, for 1856^ 
■?ol. X. p. 280) from the : — 

and iTtl/f supplies us with a few instances of an analogons 
peculiarity, tending, as we think, to weaken Mr. Platts^ 
theory of a ''passive construction/* of which wo will here 
cite two oiamples* The firat (ed. Roseusweig-Schwannau, 
yoL ii. p, 98) rims as follows 

. 1 , i_i^T ^ 

On mhiiunjjiiftfh Sudi, tho Turkish commentator, remarks:— 
“The pronominal -asA, is introduced to complete the metre, 
beautify the OKpressiun, and emphasize the meuning/' The 
oecond instance occurs at p, 128 of the same Tolume, and 
runs 

* JU j 

Here also Sudi takesas Bimply equivalent to jfpm ; 
though perhaps we might rather consider “ faUl bi-darifA 
as = *^ rnW-{tth bi-tfat^ajUfaHj' 

The dialects, as Mr. Platts points out, afford much hotter 
instances of the continuation of the old Pahluvi uaaee 
Amongst tho odes of 1/0, io j / 
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Arabic^ parllj^ in Poreion, mnd partly in dialect^ of n'bicb 
tbe fcpllDWitig verso (cmondod by the help of aevorol 3ISS. 
from Sudl*4 reading, followed, together with hb emoDeous 
explanation^ by Hosenzweig) aupplioa us with a good inHtozioe 
of the constructioa:— 


i 

i 




fFtf f«W rfo pfttanes ai tfie ihrrtAsld — ptj* 

tfldcfidH, the lowest part nf the room, by the door, where 
the shoos are rotnoved and the feet kiss '* the ground) i/ 
(hott had *een an^f mucondtid on Ofir ** If thou hast 

soon," which in normal Persian — gtir is oiprossed in 

the dial€5ct by the stem of the rerb dl 4- the pronomiuBl 
suflix added to ^rar (j^har-d = gar^i)^ 

Hero is another instauee of the same thing from a dia- 
lectical poem by Sa^di (not included In the ordioary 
editions) 


£ 

t 


‘j: - g ^ Lj 4_f 



" good ffctfrutf to thee ffom this moral \shieh ihoa had 
heard {Jiat \shA\iJt — hi itAnuJti); say, * Ma^ mere^ 

rent on tcho hath uttered if {hash i* gujft = ki Ih-pvI gajl). 

Another example of the same thing is supplied by another 
line from the same poem :—* 

* fJuj Jobs tjyuS #*i,J 

“ Bm-um di (= i£a kTntrari mdndt bids bizishV' 

Often have 1 seen the horseman fail while the pedestrian 
passed on.") 

On ITS Mr. PlatU mentions the rare and orchaie con* 
dltionol perfect He might have added the equally rare 
and archaic eondittonal aorlst and pluperfect, formetl In the 
same way by adding to iho indicative. To these lurma 
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I especially called attention at pp, 435-7 of the J.ILA^. for 
July, 1894, 

On the same page Mr. Platta expresaea an opinion that 
the in ^ ^ ^ regarded, according 

to the usual view, as an ** apocopated iniinitiTe/* but as a 
verbal noun; and that khxdham kard, shall, or will, do,* 
literally means, ' I desire the doing'; for, says he, “ an 
apocopated infinitive is contrary to all analogy in Persian.'* 
This view we find great difficulty in accepting, for fintly 

* I desire the doing,* i>. * I wish to do,* is not expressed, as 
a role, by the future, but by the appropriate tense of 
followed by the aorist. Thus, in the modem language 
especially, there is a very clear distinction between * khtciham 
raft* * I shall go * (the future), and * mi-khwdham bi-rarantt* 

* I wish to go * (the optative). Moreover it seems to us that 
the existence of an apocopated infinitive is supported by 
other evidence. Can bi-*hika»tt for instance, in the following 
well-known verse from Book L of the QuiUtdn be explained 
otherwise than as an apocopated infinitive ? 

7. Adrerbi. — We cannot agree with Mr. Platts that 
tamci/i’/at^ “is not usually pronounced except in India,** 
for though ^kkd and Ad/d are much commoner than fiakkan 
and kdlan os pronunciations of , 5l»., on the other hand 

ksijl* and are, so far as we know, almost always pro¬ 

nounced rdAt'aN and ittifdkan. 

Lastly, we altogether deny that the suffix fi so commonly 
used in the current idiom of South Persia (Shiraz, Kirraan, 
etc.) “ is not usuaUy pronounced." That it is pronounced U 
un incontestable fact, in support of which (apart from the 
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evidence of one's own ears) the following verse of Ka am s 
may be adduced :— 

* •■‘-i W-; t /^ 

‘ or •*V. tf" ^ 

(Metre:— | — — — w—|—ww — |s^ — w — |) 

These are almost the only points in the whole of Mr. 
Platts* excellent Grammar on which we feel compelled to 
dissent from hiiy views, and we have discussed them at some 
length because we feel assured that, so far, at least, as 
Pngland is concerned, his Grammar will henceforth be ac¬ 
cepted as the best work on the subject hitherto produced, 
and will be used by English studenU almost universally. 
We therefore cordially hope that it may run through many 
editions, and that its sale may recompense Mr. Platts for the 
pecuniary risks which, apart from the labour involved in so 
arduous an undertaking, ho has incurred in its publication. 
In the confident expectation that a new edition will be re¬ 
quired in course of time, we append the following list of 
misprints, not included amongst the which we have 

noticed during the perusal of the book. 


Page 14. 

For 


read 

JU. 

„ 15. 

ft 


tt 


„ 28. 

n 

bugurglki 

ti 

huzurgiki. 

„ 40, L 2. 

1$ 


tt 

^Ul. 

„ 45. 

t* 

r’J 

tt 

(required by the 





metre). 

„ 71. 

u 

J'J* 

tt 


„ 82. 

ti 


tt 

•|(required by the 





metre). 

„ 121. 

it 


tt 

r * 

121. 

It 

C->U 

tt 


„ 122. 

tt 


tt 


124. 

tt 

JoJ 

• 

tt 
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PhAcix LiPistAiA* TfiF Pal^oohapht of India. By 
Qahhi&hakkak Gv Ojiia« 

5[r. Ojha, a pupil of the lute Pniidit Btagv&nlal IndfSjl, 
and nt present in the emploir of the Udaypup Darb&r in 
Ilajput4ii4, has goinpiled the present Tolumc in order to 
provide bis countTTinen with a means for taking part more 
generally in the study of epigrapbyi. and in the elncidatlon 
of the hiiitory of InditL 

On thirty-nine litbograpbed plntes he gives a variety of 
epigrophia alphaheta together with specimens of teste. 
Kest come four plates with numenilsi and then seven 
plates of modem Indiaa ohanictera. A plate showing the 
derelopcnent of the Devan^gari letters and another with 
miscellaneous eigne from variouB inscriptioiiB make the 
eDueluisien. Tha letterpreBa, Hindi in Dcrao&garl, contains 
eevea chapters: (1) The Antiquity of Writing in India; 
{2) The Indian Origin of the Pali Alphabet; (3) The 
Gandh^m Alphabet; (4) An AoDOunt of Mr* PHnsep^'s 
DUooveriee: (5) The Indian Eraa; (fi) The Ancient 

Numerals; (7) Esplanutery Notes on the Plates* The 
test atid tho pbtea have been compiled, &a ilr* Ojba 
carefully points out, from The Indian Ardiqiiary^ Tin £pi- 
^mpAia Imikitf The ArcA. Suire^ Hrport* of Went Lidia, 
Dr. Burnell'# Smth Indian Falitagrfiphp^ and The Jffurmi 
of the Bengal Aiiatic Soeittg. 

Mr. □jha^'s aim ia a most praiseworthy one, and it is 
to be hoped that hia publication will sjiread a taste for epi- 
graphic and historical research among the natives who are 
unablo to read English. If their attention bo drawn to 
the subject, we ahall probably become acquainted with 
many inscriptions, lying oboat in maecesaible or little 
viijilted phices. 

From a scientific point of view it is, however, Imposstbla 
to commend Mr* Q]ha*s hook. The lettere of the plates, 
all drawn by hand, are frequently more or less ineiwct' 
Plut<^ 2&, 32, 3d, 35, and 36 have been taken, as he 
himself states b the ciplaDatory notes, from ipnnous 
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inscriptiona, and some olbere from suspicbu$ or aiiispected 
grantii- Sucb platea are uselesa aud worse thuD oselesa, 
us they naturally bewilder or niielead tbe beginner* The 
ftTrangerociit of ihe alphabets is wanting in methodj. and 
a plate of * miscellaneoua aigna^ which would 

not go into their proper placoa,* ought not to occur* All 
these points und u good number of other small detail# 
will require correction in future* I think ulso thutj if 
Mr* Ojhu must talk about the origin of ibe iilphubots and tbe 
possibility or impossibility of deriving the Tali oharacters 
from ths Phceuiciun or Araniaicp it will be adir'isuhlo for 
him to get and to study Professor Eating's Tables of the 
Aramaic Alpbabels, which Pandit Igiahtarani Slukundji 
can procure for him* His remarks at p. 8 f. show thut 
ho has not paid that attention, to the subject lAfhich would 
entitle him to give an opinion. 

(j* Jj* 

A Notk on tvte Rota I* Asiatio Soci ettv^a Asciekt MS. 
OF THE GanARATNA sut<ot3'ADill. By G* Biiuusa* 

After the dale of ibo ancient MS* of the Gunaratna- 
mahodadhi (presented by Colonel Tod to the Royal Asiotie 
Society), Sfimcitk Ual FtV*fA/ kariiika radi 5 
Tudkef I find the followings I believe, unpublished higtoricul 

j ^rSfnnfpramJhftfiraidpaaiA'i-ffrttrttiSi'i — 

SiMhantidri-Q tftfp^dnpftdtnojia/lti maAd^dtihanikti — 

karviUyptark kdle prararttiimine (JH^Ikei!tffiridur[fpje aH * d * 

i , . * , pmakn f/; * i] . . .. Umpifd i| ” “ 


“ To-day—prosperous through conquest ii his glorious 
mejaity, iUiutrfoui SiAha?», tha eoporar of groot volooi; 


s iWu or w wbicli frtlluwBi in tb* tart W ^ 

iLDd ■ Irtfwte iImh il might lo aiit toOrt. U dot ill* of 

'j-hiw Ui* dSnSt itifrtnrition r^hdff »he 

Sli,; and wciv, HI u uften doar, wdAUlioi^j «t. tlw of thi, wIhibh. 
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the senunt of his lotua-feet Lakham&dcra Nlynkfi, the son 
of the mahHAMhnnika TAti(i JiejTiia, performs all the 
(of governnieDt)—while time waa thus going on the [M3, of] 
, * , waa caused to be written herej in the lELmoiis gteat 
fort of Devagiri ^ 

Simhona was one of the most powerful princes of the 
Y&dava djTiasty of Devagiti or Daulalab^l, and ruled, 
according to hia iaecriptions, from Qakasamrat H3’3 to 
1169* It IS, therefore, eertain that Bnmtui meana here 
i^fikasathe<xt, and that the MS. was not written in Hajputana, 
as has been conjectured, but in the Dekhai^. The date 
correaponda to ^yednesdayt 


The Fi%'K Zuroastrun Gath as, with the Zend, Pahlavi, 
Sanskrit, and Persian Testa and TranBlations. By 
L, n. Mills, D*D. 8to. Pp. xri. and ti22, (Leipsic : 

A* Brookhnus, 1892-94.) 

In this work we have the rcsalt of aomo seventoen venra 
of study and labour, uadertoken with the wiew of euabiiug 
any person of liberal education to ascertuin for hirniself 
the eiact meoning of the Areata Gathas, the contial docn- 
inentB of the Zoroastrian faith. For this purpose the AveUo 
text of each Gathio stanza ia sejmratelv ruruiebed with d 
verbatim l^lin and a free English rbytkiuical trandatbit, 
together with tTansliterations and tmuslatiuns of its Pahlavi 
and Sanskrit versions, and n truDslitoration of a Parai- 
Perdan tersion of tho Pahlnvi. All the stanKas the 
first Gatha, and nearly all of those in the last two, are 
likewise transliterated; and theso matermla are supple- 
men ted by 2ilD pages of coimnentar v. The author also 
tutends to puhlish a complete glossary and grammar of 
the Areata Gathas. With all thia iiifornmiion before him 
any Aveata atudonl bos ample opportunitv to stady the 
GdthSs for himself, merely obserriag that the various 
versions difler very mncb in value. 

Tte original Arosta t«t ia nally of ptohiatorfo anthor- 
<bip; compoud IQ a langqage ol(,«ly to tho Vodic 
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Sanskritj and npplving' tbn s^pntnt^ titles ttnd Ahitt‘ft 

to the Supremo Beings, it thus atiordB us eiraumstaDtiaL 
evidence that it is older than tbo Behistun inscriptions 
of Darius L* which convert these two titles into the fingie 
name Aurtimtisila^ The oldest existing MSS, of the Gdthds 
were written 571 rears ago, at Carahar, br a Parai 
priest who bad come from Persia i and there is docnmenlary 
evidence of the descent of other similar MSS., extending 
aa fur bock as A.n. 1020, 

The Puhbivi reraion of the Gathas is supposed, to have 
been brat prepared in the middle of the fourth century, 
when Shahpuhar If* waa king j and to have been revised 
two centuries later, in the reign of King Khnsrti I. Quota¬ 
tions made from it, at the latter end of the ninth century, 
by the authors of the *' Dfakard and ** Selectiona of 
Zad-wparam,"^ show that its text was then practically the 
same ns that still presorvod in the Gatha MSS* written 
571 years ago* This veraiou, therefore, gives the meaning 
of the OaihilB us they were understood in Sosaiiiun times, 
when the Zoronatriaa religion was in power. 

The SnuskHt verHion is a tranahitiDii of the Pahhivi, 
made by Dost Or Neryosang Dhaval, who flourished about 
A.n, 1200, os nearly as enn be now oscertuinedHi Whether 
the differences between the Sanskrit and Pahlavi versions 
be due to Neryc4ang himself, or to variations in the 
he used, from those w*o now possess, is a question that 
remuinB to be settled. We have no reason to suppOAO 
that his knowledge of the meaning of the A vesta itscll 
was superior to that of present seholari 

The Parai-Persian version is iranalitorated fnnn a modern 
Peraiun Iranslitcralion and tmnskliou of the Puhlavl, which 
is found in one of Haug'a ilSS* This was copied in l8ti5-6 
from a Surat MS. of which no partieuW luemorandum 
appears to have been preserved; but there is little proba¬ 
bility of its being more than u century old. This version 
often indicates the correct reading of ambiguous Pahlavi 
words, but gives it in the fltniqnated form handed down, 
bv Parai tradition. And it may be worth noting that 
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Haag’s copyist, in this instance, was a Muhammadan who 
seems to .have done bis work very carelessly, and to have 
made many omissiona 

The free rhythmical translation appears to be given chiefly 
to indicate the rhythm of the original Avosta ; but the 
reader will find a fairly literal translation in the “Sucred 
Books of the East,” vol. xxxi., interspersed with some excess 
of interpolated words in parentheses. The same volume 
also contains an introduction, which should bo read os a 
supplement to that of the work under review. 

As Dr. Mills has explained, in his introduction to these 
materials, a Pahlavi version of an Avesta text cannot bo 
translated in the same way as a purely Pahlavi text. In 
a Pahlavi version, the translator must first identify the 
words which are intended to translate those in the Avesta 
text. These, as a general rule, follow the same order os 
the words they translate, but are often interrupted by 
pure Pahlavi glosses which are parenthetical, and should 
bo so marked. The translator has then two intermingled 
texts to attend to, the main thread of the sentence which 
is arranged in its Avesta order, and the parenthetical 
glosses which follow the Pahlavi order. The former must 
translated so os to harmonize with the original Avesta, 
and the latter os pure Pahlavi explanations of the particular 
words to which they refer, which may sometimes not bo 
easy to identify. After all, there is no particular difficulty 
in thus translating, if the translator is fairly acejuaiuted 
with Pahlavi and does not lose sight of the moaning of 
the Avesta words, because the two versions mutually ex¬ 
plain each other. It is when the trausUtor launches out 
into a long Pahlavi commentary, without any Avesta 
composs to steer by, that he is most likely to run aground 
upon unexpected shoals and encounter unnoticed dangers. 
Such commentaries, however, ore not found in the Pahlavi 
Gdthas, but refer chiefly to legal and ritualistic details, 
supplementary to the text of such works as the Vendidad 
and “Nirangistin”; and their stylo, though purely Pahlavi, 
is often quite as rugged and obscure os Dr. Mills confesses 
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that tti own commenlnry may be comidered, i£ read apart 
from tbe text it refers to, 

E, 'VV, West, 
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[SECTION VI.] 

Canam of the Liiwkr Euphrates. 

Now nix Itttgucs after tho Nabr Euthu has been led off 
from the Eupbmtchs, ihiu last divides into two bmacbes.^ 
Of (buse tbo (true) Eupbmtea passes on down to (the town 
called) KnuUm-al-Kirfa, tlien it runs past the city of Al* 
Eufa^ where there ia a Bridge-or-Boata over it, And^ after 
tbU it 6t>wa into the Swamps, 

The other branch (of tho Hiver) is also a mighty stream, 
which is greater even than the Euphrates itself and more 
broad.® This ia tho cbaunel culled the Upper Suru Canal, 
It pctsses by many villages and domaina, and from it bruinrb 
numerous canals which water the Districts of Sara, Bur* 
bisanuT, and BiTrusmu. It passes in front of the oily of 
K&sr Ibn llubaynt, and bcLweeii it and the town is less 

1,0, A.S, iBOf. 17 
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than o mile of distance. Hero there is a Bridge-of-Boats 
over the same, which is called the JisrSurd. 

From the (Upper SGra) is brought (a canal) called the 
Xahr Abu Raba. Its beginning is at a place one league 
obove the city of the Kasr, and it bills into the Sura again 
one league below Kasr (Ibn Ilubayra). 

The Nahr Sura runs on past the town of the Kasr for 
a distance of six leag:uei, and then there is taken from it a 
canal called the Lower Siira. At the head of this canal 
there is a great bridge called the KanmrU'aUKarnighun, 
and the water pours through it with a mighty rush. This 
canal next passes by villages and cultivated lands, and from 
it branch numerous channels which water the districts of 
Bahil,* of Khutamlya, of Al-Jami*an (the Two Mosques), 
and of Upper and Lower Al-Fallujo. Now the (Iy>wer 
Sura) Canal posses through the ruins of the city of Bubil, 
and afterwards by the (town of the) Two Mosques (Al- 
Juroi*an), the New and the Old, and then it comes to 
Hamdabdd and KhuUirniya and it passes KussTn. From 
here there branch from it the channels which water the 
DiHtricts of Junbula and those that lie adjacent thereto. 
Finally, some way below Al-Kufa and it its Sawad (or 
Plain) the (I»wer Sura) falls into the canal which is 
brought from the Euphrates, and which is colled Al-Badat.* 

From the liower Sura, aforesaid, is taken n canal called 
the Nahr-on^Nars.* Its beginning is at tho Old Jomi' 
f Mosque). It flows by villages aud domains, and from it 
divide tho channels which irrigate the Sawad of Al-Kufa, 
or some part thereof. It posses by Al-Harithiyya and by 
Hsmmam ‘Omar. Now from the bridge of Al-Kiiinighan to 
the hood of the canal of An-Nars is six leagues, and from 
the heod of tho Nora Canal to Hammilra *Omar is likewise 
six leagues. Finally, the canal of An-Nars falls out into the 
canal of Al-Badut, in the Sawad of Al-Kufa, which lies to 
the eastward of the Knphrates. 

Then after the Upper Sfiri has passed tho bridge of Al- 
l^mighan it receives the name of tho Groat ^rat,« and it 
6ow> near Al-’Alcr nnd by (m.iiy) rillege, domain,. 
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After passing ^bamltbii thore brancli from it the cb annds 
which wuter the domains lying to the wi‘st of the canal. 
From It 4 l 1 so is taken a cunuL eullcd the Xahr Sarat Jamas. 
Its point of origin is at (the waterwheels ealled) An-^Xawa‘ir, 
w'hence it irrigutitig the doniattia in those pirte, nod 

finally rojoina tlie Great il^rot at a point three leagues below 
the city of An-STl.^ The Great Samt itself flows pEist tho 
city of Au-rv^ilf and there is here a bridge over It called 
Kantnni-al-Ma»T, AAer tbe canal haa passed tint bridge it 
takes the ntirae of (the Canal of) An-Nil. It Sows next hj 
villages and cultivated bods to a place called Al-Hiih be¬ 
tween which and (iho town of) An-?'fu''miii)iyyat on the 
hunk of the Tigris, is le^ than a Icaguo’^s distancO} and 
from this point thoj' transport (gocMls to other boata) on tho 
Tigris. But the canal (of An-^Nil) turns olf here, and passee 
towards Nahr SiibuAi wdiiah is the name of a village lying on 
the Tigris bunk; und the (cjinalJ takes here the name of tho 
Nahr Sdbus, flowdrig out into the Tigris one league below the 
'^dllage (of Xnhr ^abua), 

Theoe, therefore, are the streams which flow Into, and are 
derived from, tho river Hiipiinitcs, and these having now 
been described, there remains over for thee the spocificatioii 
of the streams which full into, and uro derived, from, the 
Tigris, And these I will also explain clearly to thee, i£ it 
please Allah, May ITc bo exalted ! 


^ Tho distonecs hero givou agree Tor)' fairly with the 
point on tho modern map where the Hindiyya Canal, 
by Ibn Scrapion regarded as the main stream of iho 
Euphrates (see Section II. note 7J, brunches from tho 
Suru nrm, wbicli, in bis day, was the name given 
to part of whiit is the prcseiit main channel of tho 
Euphrates. On the Wcslem or Kiifa arm I 03 ' the 
town of Al-Kantam (the Bridge), where one of tho 
rouds from Baghdad to AJ-Kiifa creased the stream. 
This place, according to IbuHosta (p. 182), who names 
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ihe under iKs plurol form qf tb& worJ^ viK* Al- 

Kanutlr, lay tweuty-ftevcn soulliVFard of tbe 

Brid^-of-lkiata at iSuril, and twenty-t!]gilt milea 
above the eity of AUKufji, The town of A]-Kan^ra, 
or Al-Kanqllr, hi I preanme* tbe place whiqb Yakut 
llV* ISO) names Kumtir of the Buni Dura, for dia- 
tiuctioQ, Tbe city of AUKufa boa already bueu 
noticed (Section TL note S)» 

^ The eajitom arm of tbo EupbmlCB, and its present main- 
cbantieh formerly called. Lbe Kabr Siirn, a nume 
which in Ibn Ruata always appare under the older 
form of As-Surtin. This canal irrigated tbe Slim 
district^ wbiob,. according to Kudama (p. 336), 
together with Barblsumn and Baru&raa, fmmied part 
of the groat province (or Astiiti) of Middle lUHkubadh. 

Tbe city of Eosr Ibn Ilubayra lay on tha Baghdad- 
Kufa bigh-KJod, and aoeording to Ibn Rusta (p* 182) 
it was fifteen miles south of Kutbh, ond two miles 
above the Bridge'of-Boats over the Sura Canal. The 
ruins of Kasr Ibn Hubayra are identified by H- dq 
Gocje (Z.D.M.G, XXXIX. 6) with those now called 
Tiiboyba* Ibn lltiivkul (p, Ilifij writes that in his 
dot' (tenth century A.n.) Kaar Ibn Elubavru wtis the 
largest town between Baghdad and AUKiifa* and one 
of the most populous places of the Suwad DintricL 
It took its namo from tho Cuatle or Palace (Kusr) 
built bore by Yazirdbn-'Oinsr Ibn Ilubayra, governor 
of Al-^Iruk, under Marwna II., the last Omayyad 
Caliph. This coatlc^ according to Yakilt (1%’. 123), 
Ihn flubayra never finished, but after iho fall of the 
OoiQvyttds, tbe first of the Abhasjd Caliphs, As- 
SaflHb, taking up bia residence beve, proceeded to 
roof the chambers and enlarge the half-finished 
buildings, to which be gave the nnino of AUlloiihi* 
niij-TA, honour of his ancestor Hushim. The 
people, however, pre fora'll the old name, and Knar 
Ibn TTnbqyra it continue*! to bo colled, 

llio Canal of Abu Ila^ (mcaning probably the 
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Hanal of tlio Mill/' anlcs^ xVbu Hah^ be taken oa 
a oame)^ Li iippapently mentioned by no other 

aulbority; and tho sinoe remark applies, I believe, 
to the nridge of Kumighuni, where the Upper hjiirS 
Canal bifurcatned, forming the Lower Siirii and the 
Great Sarut, lu geiieml torias the Upper and Lower 
SursT correspond with what h now ike course of the 
Luphrutes from 3It4fla3'yib to Lmnlun, while the ^rnt 
is the prcficnt Hhatt-au-^iTL 

llhbil (the ancient Babylon}, KbutamJya, find the two 
Fullujus (not ti> be con founded with the Al-Fallnja 
near Al-AnlMir) iverc four out of the six distriete of 
the Provinoe of Upper Bihkubndh, aceordmg to 
Kuiiuioa (p. AUiThmi'hn/ ^'tlia Two Mus<jues,” 

is what subsequently came to bo known as ALHilla, 
called for distinction Hillu ef the Baui Muj^Viid. 
Yakut (IIL 801) «aya that the river uL Al-llillo 
wua the Xubr Sura, and ut another place (IL ^22) 
ho relales how ALJiTmi'an cuine to be caUed AI-HiJIh, 
the Settlement/' fur it appears that 8uyL&d'^Daw|j|. 
of the Httui 3Inzyad, fieeing hither w ith his people 
for refuge in A.Ef» 4U5 (1102}, hia doseeudants utter 
Lis days “settled ” penuanently ut thia place, 

[lamdiibad b mentiiiued in BtiiaTidi (L *215) o* 
Ahniudiibad, but no dctaila are givea, Kussin in 
written KiiHsin in Yiikiit (tV, 100), who aUtea that 
it is a district of ALKiifu; ond ho mentions Junbnlsi 
(It. 12C) os u station tying between Waait and XU 
Kufu, “frtjm wbenca you go to Kuuu^ir of the Buni 
Bara” (sea abovCj note 1), 

The point where the Canal of AbBAdut leoves the 
Euphrates is unfortunately nut fixed by Ibn Serapion, 
Y^ukilt (L 770, IL 31) and wmo other authorities 
give the pronunciation as AUBudat, but this i« 
probably incorrect, Kodfljjia (p. 23ti) tuentiti'iis 
Al'Budut os a sub-district of the Autuu of Middle 


Dual lumi of a CnligKpilMllllJ'Mt»iai: twr Ibi Friiky IVa™, 
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Bibkubudh; and de Gopje gives reasons 

(Z.I>.il,G. XXXTX. 12) for thinking; that, while tha 
total length of this canal was nbont 22 leagues, the 
place whore it left the Euphrates main-channel 
WBA at a AhaTt diatanco south (and west) of the 
Sura Bridge. Below Tfiffar doubtless it finally 
flowred out into the Swateps. 

* The digging of the Njihr^an-Narflij, Yakut (IT, T73) 

uscribeB to Narsi-ibn-Bahrunj* that is to the Sussanian 
Nanea, son of Tarnhrau, King of Persia, who carne 
to the throne in 21*2 A.n, Tl was, Takiit writes, 
u canal token from the Eophratee, and on its huiika 
lav nniny villages; no mention, however, is inado 
of Al-Qnrithiyya in this position, namtnum 'Omar 
is mcDtiontU by Mukaddaai (p. 134), who, however, 
gives the name os the Bath of Ibn 'Omari it lay 
one march below Ihn Ifubayra and a like 

diatEinoQ above Al-Kufn. The line of the Kars Conal 
beginning at HtUa, ia £xcd hy the town of Xilfur, 
whose ruins still exist, and which Yakut (IV, Ti)3) 
says IttV on its hank. 

* The line of the canal called the Great Surat, with its 

continaatiQu, the Nil Canal, is (us olrvndy mentioned) 
marked on the modem map by tho Bhutt-un-NTl, 
und the niiiiB of the city of An-Nll also exi«t 
(see below, Note 7). The Snriit .Tamu* is that which 
BiUtdhurf (p. 2^A) and Yakut (ill. 379) call the 
Sarat of dumaob, and which was dug by Ilajjai, 
tho celebtated Governor of Al-'lrak, under the 
Omayyads, Jdtnnsb, or, in Poraiun, Jamuep, la the 
name of the great Mehed, or Fire-pricat, who was 
Minister of ^ing Gushtiiiip, sud who helped to 
introduce the religion of Zoroaster into Peraift, 
Why u canal should be called after him m lifcso- 
poLamia is not stated. 

The village of Al-'Akr, meaning ** the Palace,” is 
probably that mentioned by Yakut (IIL 095) us of 
the Bubil district, lying on the road to wards KarbaJo, 
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fttid which Al'Kosoyn^ the Prophet’s gTAnd^n,. 
passed by u be went to the place of hiu niartyrdoin, 
Sdbarnltha the same author raeotloaB (TIL 359) as 
of the Kufa njBtrict attd on tbe Upper Canab 
by which Damot apparently^ part of the Nil Caaol was 
known tii the thirteenth century A.t>. 

* The city of AU'^NiZf according' to Bilodhuri (p, 290), 
was founded by tlie GoTernor Hwjjaj, and made ihe 
chief town of the prorince when be iftig the Nil 
Cumd. Viikiit (IV* 861) iaya that tbe caonl wm 
named after the Nile of Egypt^ which it was flup- 
poaed to resemble* I believe that no other authority 
mcoLiona thq bridge called the Kantara'al-JIasT. It 
is perhaps worth noting that, aoconling to Abn-LFidn 
(p, 63), it waa the rfflcb of the canal bfhu? (not 
above, and wcet of) the city of An-Nll* w’bich in 
his day bore the name of As^^rnt* 

Al-Uui, or Al-IIitwi, near An-Nn’tBaniyya, li 
not mentioned by any other authority. Aa will ho 
ca^pbiinod below (Seclioa XIII* note I), this name 
is applied to a place whore a cuumI spreada out to 
form a Juke of clear water, free from feeds, TJie 
village of Nahr 8abus, on the canal O'f this uujjie, 
bua been alremly mcotianed. (Section I* note [)). 
From Yakut (IL 903) we leara that tu Us day 
(thirteenth oeutury a.d.) the Nil Canal, from the 
town of An-Nil lo opposite An-Nu'tnnniyya, wits 
known aa the Upper Zab Cimal, while the Lower 
Ziib Canal wua what Iba Surapion here calk the 
Nuhr 8abus* 


[SECTION vn*] 

Affliiuktu or Turn Ticnw. 

Among these is a stream called Nuhr-adh-Uhlb, * and it 
flows into the Tigris. lU source h iu « mounlaia ia 
longitude bS^ 36 , uad in laiitude 39° 5', Coming duw-a 
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from thfi' diB^rict a£ Ar^n, it fdlla into tlie Tigris tincicr 
longitude 6^ 20", uud Ifitltude 36"" dOV 

There also flowrs into the ^Tigris) a river called [Fafan].*® 
Its source is pt a spring iu p mountpin under longitude 
49^ 5', Or 69’ 5'j and latitude 39’ 20'* Its Jmiolion 
with the Tigris is in longitudo 68^ 55' (or 15')^ and 
latitude 36® 30’* 

There also falls into the {Tigris) the river called TEpAaiins-^ 
Its source is in the countrv of MuvprilrikTnp and it fulU into 
the Tigris on its eastern bonk^ 6vo leagues above the totva 
of Ja 2 Tni'lbn-*Oniar. 

There likewise falls into the (Tigris) tho (two) rivers 
culled Az-2^1b.* The souirc of on a of them is in a mountain 
under longitude 71’ 30^. and LulUodo 38® 30'* It foils into 
the Tigris on its eastern bank, under longitude 69’ 30'^ 
and latilndo 35’ 30^. The second As-^b has iu source in 
longitude 72® 5\ and latitude 38’ 5', and it falLi into the 
Tigris^ cu its eastern btmk, under longitude 00“ 4[)\ and 
latitude 5 \ 

Tliere also falls into the (Tigris) a river called Ath^ 
TImrtbar, It fiows out frfjtn the river AI-IIinniLv which 
Is the river of Nasibln ; and passing on it cuU through 
tt mountain whioh lies across iU course. Thence Cowing 
through the plain it pusses Ai-TIadr, iiiitl on through the 
plain of Sinjar* Finally it falls into the Tigris, on tho 
western bunk of tho Bauic, ut a distance of two leagues 
above the city of Takrit* 

Ifow [holowjf the Fortress cf Hisn Kayla,* there also 
flows into the (Tigris) [the river called 8arbatt]» but we 
need not deoeribo it; also (the river) Sa^tldaialid, but this 
neither do we need to describe* 


1 Nabr-adb-Dblh, » the Wolf River," h cvideutly the 
stream now calliMi Arzan 8ii, on which lie the n^s of 

* Cmijwtorti irsdiiar, ys. pifti or 
T CEOcDiLttiQBA.. 
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tliscityof Arzun. Thw town must not cccfoundcd 
with Arzan-ar-Rum or Erzerotimi. AokOt ([TI» (58), 
who does not [Rontipn thiA i^ah>afllJl-Dh^b, calls 
the river of Arzuii the \Vadi-s^*8iirba^ acni tho 
aauie name Is given to it In u note to. the lest of 
latakhri (p. 76„ note k) ; vchero Arzuii is described 
as a city withont wnlU^ but defended by a strong 
castle. yiiktit (L 205) connts tbia town ua of 
Artuenm, but snys that in his day {tbirtoenth century 
A*n,) it was ulrcndy n ruin» 

In the ilS. tbb name is written without diacritical 
poinu on the third letter, which may therefore be 
cither f or Fafas or Faksa, Neither of tlieso 
sjimes, however, occur In aiiy of our authorities, 
and 1 am inclined to believe that Folun (os prioted 
in my text) is the tnic reading, T^he apring 
calliod *Ayti'Tiill-Fiiffin is mentiorn^ by Mukaddaai 
(pp. 141, 145 )i who give* this river the ouriie of 
Itazm. The? town of Tall-Fufatt lay between the 
Tigris and tills river, nod noted for ita gardena, 
Ita ohiuip food, and good tnarkela. The houses were 
built of suii‘dried bricka* From the deacriplion of 
A'iikrit (IL 552, 77:5, ilL 845ji It la evident that 
the river of Fufan, which he naints (following 
^lukaddoiii) the Wndl-ar-iluzm, is the Bubian Su 
of our maps, ofteu culled the Eo*teru Tigria—nof 
which one trihutury is the river from Bitlis, Tbo 
waters of the Hu^iii (A'ukut writes) so iiicrenae the 
fitrwuiu of the Tigris ua to make it navi gable for 
boats below Fiiiaa. 

^ From the Astanec of five loHgiiea above Jazlra-Ibn* 
^Omar, the Basiltifii is tsvidentiy identical with the 
river called Bn^vnatlia by Yiikiit (II, 552} and 
Bukri (pp. 161, ItiS), The M 8 , of Ibu Sempion 
is hero mtber uticcrtuin, hmt Abu-1* Fida (p. 55) haa 
copied this paragraph vcrbarini, and in tha Paris 
edidon of his text the word Busaiifa is clearly 
printed. This nsme apparently occurs in no other 
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authority, Tho couotry of ^[avufankrDi it will he 
BwfQ oo the TOap, lies a Tery loog way from this 
river* which la that on which the modem town o£ 
HunflunyVA stands (see Ritter* XI, ISO), Vdkut 
(1, 472) describee Bu'ajnHthi (in the thirteenth 
century A.ti.) ns & vilLuge olmDst oa br^e oa a 
town* lying at the junelion of its river with the 
Tigris. The gardens here were so extensive as to 
recall tliose of Datnoscua, 

* The two Zabs have already h«?n mentioned (Section I* 
note 2}. The Greater, or Upper* Zab, aeccnling to 
Yakut (IL &53), flow's down from tUo Adharbayjafi 
niountnina, and joinfl the Tigris at Al-ljudltba ■ while, 
the Lesser* or Loa'crt Zitb, whose source is in the 
countn^ of Shahrajfur* flows into the Tigris at Aa- 
Sinn. Both these towns have disappeared from our 
modem mapa. The river Ath-Xharthur bus already 
been described (Seclion HI, note 8), 

^ The last paragroph of this section is corrupt in the 
its. I Hsu Ruyfa is the welHknowo fortress still 
marked oo our maps, and which wm called Kiphat 
and Cepht by the clossicul geogmpbera, Mukaddost 
tp. 141) writes that it is a place AiH of excellent 
things, with a strong castle and many ehurohee. if 
Xnhr Surbat be the true reading of the MS., this 
according to Yakut (IL 53^* III, 68) is the name 
of the river which flews past Arzan, and which Iba 
Sempion bos id ready nieDlLeiicd under the name of 
Wolf River (see above, Note L) This is said (by 
Yakut) to flew down from a place in ArmeniUp which 
the MSS. variously give as RLdwit* Kbuuat, or 
Khudjt. 

Siltidaniad (written in the MS. without diacritical 
points) IS eviduutly the river Saiidama of Yakut 
(IL 552p IIL 7), which rises in the iqoLidtain of the 
same name, which, according to Yiikut, is a eon’ 
littuatioo of the Barimnia range (see Section Ill, 
note 8). From his description the Siladama, which 
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hoid many tribatariea, may be identified wiLb the 
present ButraaD Sa, one of whose altiuenta ia the 
river fiowinj^ down from MayafariHit. 


[SEOTIOSI TUI.] 

AocorxT OF TUK Canals which ahr brought fwiiM the 
(Tigris) and wiiiuw plow back entirely into the 
s.\nE. 

From the weatqrn * side of tha Tigris is Uiken a oaiial 
called AUbhatLi Xt« beginning is a short distanea below 
Takrltf and it passes to tlio westward of the Tigrifli having 
on its brinks both dotauins and cultivated lands. It flows 
on bv [Tirhii D ], t and then comea lo the Palace of Al- 
Mu^tasiui^ known os Kasr*t*bJiiBs. Hera it irrigates the 
domuiris extending w^ciitiyiird of the city of Surra-man-rua 
(Samarru), whith are apeoifiod as the hirst, ibe Second, 
the TLlrtl, and so on up to the number Seven. Finally 
the (canal) flows out into the Tigris opposite Al-Matlni.^ 
From the (Tigris) also, but frorii its eastern side, is 
token the canal called the Upper Al-Kutul-al-Kisrawt* (of 
tlie Chosroea). Its point of origiti is a little way below 
Dur-al-Hwrithe From hero it flows on, skirting tho Puhice 
of Abilutnwukkil, which la ktiown os Al-Ja'farT, and boro 
there is over it a stooe bridge* From this place it pjssen 
on to Abilakbiyyn^ and he™ there is over it a bridge called 
Kuutani Kisrawhya (of the CUosroeft). Thence it posses on 
to AbMuhammsdlyyo, and here there crosses it (ihe Bridge- 
of-Boats called) Jisr ZawSrik. Thence it passes oil to A^sh- 
IShttdLarwan, and thence to AbMamutiiyya, which is a largo 
village, next it reaches Al-KaiiatTr, Now all thcae are fer¬ 
tile villages, and damutus lying couliguoufl each to tho other. 
Thence the (canal) passes on to a village called Siilu (or 
^wu),* and next to Ba'akubii. and here it changes ita 
name to l^marra. From this place it psascs on to Ikijisra, 


• TIsb ms. i™k *^™terp ia rmfr. 
t CwjticiaraJ emettUliaSt MN, 'Pa|T4a. 
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and comes to the Brid^-of-BoiLtB caJU^d Jiar-an-Xiihrawan “ 
lloiro tl^c ctiDul la iteelf koowa iis tho Kuhrai^'iiiLi From 
tbcoce iL fiowA by the Upper Ash-Shadhutwun, tliun on to 
Jisr Bumn.. noAt, passing hj* "AbarUiT it coinL-B to yariulTya, 
and thence to the Lower Ash-Shndhurwoii. 2^ow these 
ora oil benuttful ti linger and domuios, From these the 
canal pataca on to Uftkaf-Baui-l-Junayd,^ which is a city 
lying on both ita batiks, for the canal divides the same 
into hulvtf*. Thence it pusses on between villagea that 
lie contiguous each to the other, and domains which extond 
down to where ilo waters finally Oqw out into the Tigrie, 
on the eastern bonk of tha surncj n short diAtanco below 
hludharilya.^ 


1 I have been unable to discover after whom tho Xf-hiikT 
Canal lakes its name. It is only metitionod in 
Yakut's Dictionary once {lY. 844), incldeqtallv ; 
and among early authoriliea^ Yd'khbl (p. 261) is 
tho only reforeiiee 1 can give. This author, when 
describing Somnira, refers to the Xohr-oi4>sl^i, 
which (he writes) irrigated tlie gardens nod lands 
on tho westHiti side of the Tigris opposite Samarrii, 
In tho 3rS, of Ibn Sempiod tho canal is said to 

pnao b}' flrdn/^ a piace-oanie wiiioh is mentioned 
by no other authority. For this I propose to read 
TirAdn, w'hteh ivas one of the districts near Saumrra. 
^a^kiibj (ppr 25^i and 2&7) inentioiLa At-'TTrhiin as the 
name of tho phiin on part of whiuh E>amarra was 
built, add I ho Kurdjidbih (p. 94) iocludce it among 
the districts bclooging to 3 IobhL TVritton 
the name is often meiitioded in iho Syrian Chroaido 
of Thomas of llargil (see E. A. W, Badge, The Hock 
qf <j?Ofirrwerf, II. 290), 

^ :^fir-ahJass, '* the Gypsum Palace," is described by 
laktit fIV, nOJ as situated above the Palace named 
Al^HSriiDT, which the Caliph Al-Wathifc built at 
Sauiarra Blind hurl, p. 297), 
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^ The position of 4.1-Mntiro is fixwi by Ibp Senipion (see 
below. Emotion iX.). Yii'kilbi oho refera to it, in 
aevenil passages* aa tho limit reftobed by the buiLd- 
iiigs of Siimarrii* down etream* on the eaetorn bunk; 
Ya’krjbl further (p* 3ii9), coDfirmieg Ibn Serapion* 
aleo states that it by two leagues distant from 
SaituirriL According to Yakut (IV. 568) llaiTra took 
its name from a certain Jlutar* son of Faiam of the 
Sbaybun tribe, who was of the soct of the Kharijites. 
The place (be says) was originally called Al-ifuta* 
rij^ya, after him; which name in course of time 
became chunged into Al-Hatira. 

* The line of the great Katut-Nahrawriii Canal still exists, 
and bus been surveyed, (e/. papers by Captain t* 
Jones, R.X*, This great canal* originally 

dug by the Sossanian Kings, was brought into 
working order by the Cslipha and served to irrigate 
tbo lands on the eastern bank of the Tigris, from a 
point more than a hundred miles north of Baghdad, 
to a like dihtonco down stream, to the eoutil-east 
of the capital. The greater number of the places 
mentioned by Ibn 8empioji as lying on the canal, 
unfortunately, noa'^ no longer exist, and the numerous 
ruins which stud its banks are apparently for the most 
part nameless. 

Dur, where the canal took iti origin, still exisfa. 
This name was common to many piaecs in Al-Trak. 
Yakut (IL 615) men lions seven iJiira, and there 
were tw'O between Samarra and TokrJt, Thia Diif, 
which Ibn Koraptnn sufttanies* of Al-Hilrith, Bilii- 
dburi (p* 297) givea na Itur al-'Ambuja. 

The ruins of the Palace of Al-SIutawakkil {colled 
Al-JaTuri from the name of that Caliph) si ill exist* 
Diladhuri (p. 298) says that a cit}*, called Al- 
Mulawakkiliyytt, grew up round tba pnlace, with 
which were incorporated iwth the ncighbouriug 
town of r>ur {mentioned above) and the tillage of 
Al-31iihuza. 
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^ Al-I[iikbiy 7 a took ita namo from. Ittikli, the Turk, a 
captom of tho JiQdj''gii«rd of Al-llu*taAim, Tukfit 
(TIT, ^^^0) atatoa that tbe nani« of the place was 
originally a monatitery called {>ayr Abl Sufra, being 
called after one of tbo KhcLriJltes, and that Al¬ 
ii utawiikkil ot a still Uler period cbangt^d ibo 
name a second time from AUItukbiwit to Al¬ 
ii u ham mud iyy a, in honour of bis mu ilubatninadj 
afterwurda the Calipb Al-JluntasiT, Possibly thifl 
may bo the iluharnmcidiyyin mentioned by Ibn 
Sernpion ua coming next below Abltokhii" Va. 

Other enthorities tnuko no mention of either 
Kuiitam Kisrawiyya. ^‘ihe Bridge of the Cbosroes*'j 
or of Jisr Zawiirlk, ** the Bridge-of-Bonts/' 

The Tillage of AUAjoma, the Thiekit/' is 
mentioned above (Section 1. note 4), but the name 
opiMtreiiily occurs in no other author; the same 
remark applies to thn three villages of Aab-Stiadbur- 
wan, “ the Weir/' Abilamijaiyya, and Al-KanatJr, 
"the Bridges/* 

* The name spelt Sntii, in tbia passage of the MS., is 
written ^ilwn a few Hnea below. Ibn Kusta (p, 90) 
calls it Bab J^lwii, und this is abortened in the 
JrniAiA (p. 511) to Iki^tlwa* Ibn Ehurdadbib (p. 175) 
al^jo gives the namo os Sulwa, hot Abu-l-Pida (p, 5&) 
has ibhiii, as in the lirst pua«age of Ibn ^nipion. 
Other authorities do not mention this town, llencCp 
except that it Uy on the Kaliil Canal, nolbing h 
known of il» It is not mnrked on the modern maps, 
but its pOBtlion is more or less fixed by the IhcI 
thni it stood four leagues below the junction of the 
Abu-1-Jund Canal with the great liatnl {nee below' 
Section IX-). * 

Bn'akuha. according to TakCit (!. 472), is a. lo^-ge 
villflgo belonging to tbo Upper Xahrawau di«tricL 
and lies ten leagues distant from Bagbdid Tbo 
place still exists. Following the same authonty 
(L 454), Biijtsrii is n smidl town aUo about ten 
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leagues from Baglidld^ but rather more to 

the eostttriitd. of tbe capitijl, on the HiiLniin rond, 
Tt stood in a well-cultivnted district, atid tvom sur¬ 
rounded by palm-trees* 

At tlie Bridge-of-Bonis culled Jisr-an-?ralirnwiJn stood 
the town of ^falimwiin, which Ibn Kustn fp, lfl3) 
describes as occupyiog both bonks of the cftiiob there 
being markets and u rttuscpie in both quurte!^ of the 
town, eastern nod western. Bound the mo^qtiefl, 
enpcciully that in tho eastern quarter, were rest- 
houses (A'Adw-i) for traTellcm and pilgriniiSi Nuhra- 
wiiii town loy four Ieugc3.es distant from Baghdad, 
on the llulwitu road, and its site is marked iu modem, 
times by the town called Sifwo, 

Ash-Shudluirwou-al-A‘lu, the Upper Weiand 
the Bridge-of-Bents at Jisr Biiriiu, are neither of 
them mentioned by other authorities^ ‘Abarlii, how¬ 
ever, still exists. Ydkut fin. (j04J describes it an 
n to MTU of i*craian origin, who™ there was a grctat 
iriarket, RaKatiyei, or Yarv.ntTvn (for the MS. is 
indistinctly written), ineiitiuxied ns below ^Abnrta, 
is possibly wrongly placed in the MS. of Ibn Sem- 
pion, and should come 'Abnrta. None of tho 

other gcogniphers mention this town, except Mus'iidl in 
the TiUifiiA (p. 53), who gives the name m Burzatiyn, 
and ho places it below 'Abartq* A place culled 
Zatoriyehj, however, is marked in Ktepcrt*s mtip eAorv 
and west of 'Aburta, and Jon os fp, 3<8) gives this name 
as Besatiyeb. Ash-Shadlinrwin-ul-Asral, “the Lower 
^Ve^r,” is not marked on the maps or mentioned 
by otiier nuthorities, 

TJskdf of the BuuT-l-iTunnyd has been identided iritb the 
ruins murked Semak, or Sumnkeb (Jones, p. 97). 
Yakut (L 202), who praiiounc^ the uniuo fskaf, 
soys the Bunu-1-Juna_vd were chiefs of thin district 
and celebratfHl for their hospitality. Ho adds that 
there were two places of this name. Upper aiid Lower 
Iskilf, both of the Nab mwan District, whoae lands. 
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in his day (thirt^honth century had complo'toly 
fallen out of caltivatmOt for the Canal 

(Yakut odds) had gradually silted up^ and the ^Ijuk 
Sultans had been too mnch occupied in their disputes 
to find time for dredging and mending the dvkoa ; 
" further, their armies made a road-wav of this same 
cunal, wlioreby the district and the canal have gone 
to ruin*" 

* Mitdharuya, where the JTahrewiln ran out into the 
Tigris, is placed by Ya^kubT (p. 321) immediately 
to the south of Jubbnl, mid before yon come to 
AUMubarik, which kat lay opposite Nahr Snbiis. 
Ho adda that lladharaya was in former ticnea in¬ 
habited by Persina nobles. Yakut {IV. 381) adds 
that the vniiigc m his day was for the most part 
in ruin, that it Isy opposite Nahr Sabos, and was 
of the Fitm-os-Silh district. 


[SECnO^T lY.] 

From tbo Tigris also aro taken the Three (lesser) Kutule. 
The beginning of all three is at one place, riamoly some two 
longues below Surra-man-roa, at a pniot between AL.Mantra 
and BarkuniiriL^ The Upper Katfi] of the (three) is called 
Al-YahudjK There is over it the bridge calk'd Kantora 
T\ sfiif. From ibis point it passes on for eomo length, till 
(finally) it falls into the (great) KiitukakKisrawi (of ibo 
Choaroefi) below Al-Mamuniyya, 

The second (^tul), which is caUud Al-MattiDnl, and is 
the middle one, pnsiHja along by rill ages and donmins which 
form a difitrict of the Sawnd, and (finally) falls into iho 
(aforesaid) I^tal-al-EI#mwi, below the village of Al-Kanatir. 

The third (E^tiil), which i« colled that of Abu-l^und,* 
and ia the lowest of the three, hut the finest of them all 
and the b^t cultivated along both ita banka, flows between 
many villogcs and domains. From It hniach chaunebi 
which irrigate the domaitu lying on the eusteni bunk of 
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the Tij^is, and in tliia way the most part of its waters flow 
back into the Tigris. The main canul pti^es on to TBfEr, 
und bore there is a Bridge-of-Boata over it* Prom tlicnce 
it pa.«Aes on to the Katuhiil^KisrawI, fjoimng itj at a point 
four leagues above Siila (or Snlwa)* 

Prora the Tumarra la taken a canal called Ai-lLholis.^ 
rtina between vilbgea and domains and man}' (minor) 
canals are derived from it* It is a great wateriraVf and boata 
can pass up and down* It faila ultimately into the Tigris 
on its eastern bank^ aome two leagues below Ar-Raahidiyvn. 

From the Xabntwun also is takea a canal called tbo 
Nahr Biyiilo.* It^ point of origin is one mile below 
AI-Ji«r (the Bridgensf-Tioats at Nahrawdn)* It flowa by 
villogcs and domains^ and Anally falls into the Tigris 
three leagues below Baghdad. 

Now from the Tigris, at Various poioits below the city 
of Waai^j are taken many caosts which either fall into 
the Swamp or elss flow one into the other. Of those we 
have already mentioned (the maia-channe], which is) the 
largest nTid finest [toe Section I.J. Among the rest is a 
canal called ^uhr Ban^ which begins below TrYasit at a 
village known os Nahr Bon* Thenda it passes bv villages 
and dorooinsy and. turning about it flaully flaws out into 
the Swamp. 

There is also taken from the Tigris a canal called the 
Nahr Kiiraysh. Its point of origin la at u village likewise 
etdlcd Nahr Kuruysh. It flows by villages and domains, 
and Bnally falls into the Swamp to tho west of [WjLnt].^ 
There is also taken from the Tigris a canal colltKl As- 
Slh.''^ Thiii is Sib^ah^Ukr, end the city of Al-^Bkr lies on 
Its honks* Its point of origin h two leagues below Nuhr 
Bau. It flow’s on through vilhiges and domains, passing by 
AhJawnmid, and from it many (minor) canals are derived* 
Finally, after turning about, tt falls intd the Swamp* 

From the Tigris aim is taken the canal called Burduda, 
Its point of origin is ot n village called Ash-Shadidi}'y'a. 
It is a £nc cuiial, and it flows out into the Swamp. 

Such, therefore, are the Canals which fall into the 
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Tigris and which are derired from the same; and we have 
•o detailed them unto thee that thou shouldst understand 
the matter. 


‘ Barkuwara, where the three lesser Kitiils branch from 
the Tigris, lay close beside AbMatlra (see Section 
YlII. note 2). Barkuwara is mentioned by Ta'kubI, 
where the name is spelt Bulkusnira (p. 265 and 
ef, note </, where other readings are given). The 
■variant Bazkuwar occurs in Yakut (I. 605), and 
Jones (p. 47) gives Bez-guaru as the name of a 
place at this spot. Possibly, therefore, Bazkuwara 
is the correct reading, for the difiorenco in Arabic 
between s and r lies in the addition of a diacritical 
point. 

The bridge called Kantara Wasif doubtless took 
its name from Wasif, a celebrated captain of the 
Turk Body-guard under Al-Mu'tasim. 

* The third and lowest of the minor Kutuls is apporently 
the only one of which any trace is found on our 
maps. According to Biladhuri fp. 297) it derived 
its name of Abu-l-Jnnd, “Father, or Supplier, of 
the Soldiers,* from the fact that the crops, raised 
on the lands watered by it, served to supply the 
rations of the troops. It was dug by Harun-ar- 
Bashid, who built a palace here while superintending 
its construction. In regard to the mime Katfil it 
may be mentioned that Yakut (IV. 16) asserU that 
the word etymologically signifies “ a cut," and hence 
it was applied to a trench dug or cut in the ground. 

Taffir is apparently the place mentioned by Jones 
(p. 47) under the name Tafra. Yakut (IIL 539J 
says that he had himself visited Taffir, which was a 
waterless and pastureless plain, where wild animals 
dwelt, lying between Bn'akubo and Dakuka, on the 
road from Baghdad to Arbil. Ko habitations were 
here to be met with, and Yakut adds that his guide. 
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ivhen th<3 camruti travcllEml by aight over thiA pluin^ 
wag want to take Lk direction by the Pole-Star,, 
until, with tbfl davi the plain had been ercwsed/’’ 

The point where the XahT-ul-EhsIlTs left ifae Tumarni is 
not apeeified. Ar-Rni^hidiyya, the place two leaguea 
above which the KlioH^ flowed out into the Tigrie, la 
not mentioned by any ether geographer, hut possibly 
niiiy be identified wdth the prenent Khor Hatihidiyya^ 
iiuniediuEel y to the north of the mins called Bed ran 
(Al-Bam'diln). From this poeengo and wUnt our 
author udeU further of the N^uhr-al-Khilis when 
describing the canals of EjiBtem Baghdad (bco 
S ection X.) it is evident that; the Ehrdi| of the 
tenth century a,ii^ is not identical with the canal 
of that name marked in Eiepertk ump, which lost 
flows at some distance to the north-west of Bd'ukubii; 
hence a good deal higher up than the Khal lis of 
I bn Semplon. 

The Nahr dyalit of Ibn Serapion coincided generally 
with the lower reach (south of Sifwa) of the present 
stream of the satne name. But from our texts it is 
evident that the names DiyuliT, Tamarra, and KhuiiB 
were applied at dijBrerent epochs to dlifferent Htreoms, 
The account in Ibn Serapion (tenth century a.d.J docs 
not agree wdth what ia given in Yakut (thirteenth 
century A-D-), still less with the nomenobturc of the 
niodern mup. Yakut (1. 312 and II. Bays that; 
the Tumariii is idoatioiil with the Kbalk Cimuif which 
nlao ia identical with the Diyulu ; and he goes on to 
dettcribe, how the bed of the Taniarra was artifleiaUr 
pavedj, for a length of seven leagues^ in order to 
prevent its waters cutting through the eoil^ and how 
Acven Btrennis were taken from its lower course to 
irrigate a like number of districts OH tho hither side 
of Eastern Baghdad. 

Although there Is no blank space left in the the 
name of a plnco must have dropped out at this point, 
and 1 have auppliinl '* Wikit^* Ln tho tost for want 
of any bettor suggestion. 
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The Xttbr Bffn hua been dUcoAsed ebore (Section T. 
note 11 )* Nnhr Knrajeb is not menliened hj any 
other anthority* 

* The Nuhr-as-Slb is mentioned by Yakut (ITT. 209) as 
tk canal, of the dislTict of AUBasra, on which there 
were many large villages. In two other pasemges 
(ITL 275 and 697) the same author spooks of *Ukr, 
whioh he pronounces ^Akr, surnatned As-Sadon, " of 
the VoiL” It was one of the villages of Asb-Shur^, 
a district lying between Wasit and Al-Ba^, and 
was situated on the right (ij. to the south-west) of 
one travelling down the Tigris. Ihn Kusta (p. 96) 
apparently refers to the some place under the name 
of *Ukr-as-Sayd (" of Fishing/' or ** Hunting 
which ho soya was in hia day (early tenth century 
A.n.) occapiBd by the people caUed Az*Zutt, that ia 
the Indian Jbats, said to be identical with the 
^psioa. 

Al-Jowamid (the plund fonn of ^Tthnida'^ meena 
the "drained lands" or those artificially "dried," 
and reclaimed from the Swampa. Yakut (II. 10 and 
lY. 21/) describes Al-Janiida as a large village of 
the Wilsit district, that he had himsolf often vUited. 

The Burdiidu canal and the village of Ash-Sbadi- 
diyya are not to my knowledge mentioned by any 
other geograpber. 


The .small ^*SRcuh-Pktn of Bnjchffad" referred 
to at p, 375 wUl be found opposite p, 33 in the 
January Part*^ and* when blndlaii' the I'S^s Volume, 
should be placed lo face p» 27 $, 
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EAWnuf BajoudIj], an 'AjllAlt- 
jyt„irjJlot+ 

r I^r-aA-TbqmTj* oi Lha 

FJflbd£i). 

2. Bih Sa^f-aA-Dawibb [MaiARt fat 
Btiutx af Bi^nlt-n tnd tba Gitc), 
GnUi callad Bab 'AmnUir. 

4. FaJjuia edlail Dar-^aJ-Eiiofija. 

6. Bib E Jbiimr~«l-Kabir (tb« fctMt 
Pitcbod'Oato). 

4. Dir (or JIeiIUb of} 

BdoiI of Sa'd^al-Wa.|if. 
AJ.-'^AUftfTa vtbo nBT‘'iiiaricoi]i. 

9, B«ai] 4ml Oate of w MukharriM 
Qourter witb tl» Brii^p of Al. 
*AblidU< 

lOi, of Al-A nrir. 

lU rho Ihno Toub of AI-Aeli^, 

Eiijrlana^ Dawl. 

12. Darb^a^’T^wlJ (lb« Loof BoadJ. 
lAt PaJacD of Al^Uu^Ufjoi. 

14^ (tboFodnEna Xarkeit). 

lA. Road nal[«] Karni-aN^Antl. 

Dir {or Eodsp of Dll') WuEr Iba- 

ai'b'oriL 

17# TliP Gr^t Soad. 

IB. Tbo Rood of 'AmrUiP GewIc. 

19. Tho Ganltio of Aa-Zihir. 

20. Gnhi palled Bib Abisx. 

2U Bab Sck-ath-ThuUlbi {Tmlar 
IJ ark«t olul Galo}. 

22. ^ur-al-Finlna (tna Fntitco of 
I'AflVlIilM']. 

22. OaleeiitMMb1|^t)^a<EQtluijlii. 
24, Gate taUod BAb-al-'AminA. 

2A. Pakira .nlfcd r-a] -11 uaiil. 

ad. ^afr-at-Tij iPhIiksb of tW Crowia}. 
27. Goto called Ebttti^a, of Ibo 
Koitera iSida, 

an. Gat4^ and Brain of AUBartulaJi. 

29, GatoralW Bi&aiib-ShuiiiiiBnijnri. 

30, Marbat caltod vay^o J adar, and 

Hooil of tba Cuuiot Al'UabdI. 

31, DAr-jkr^RAmijryiH {ifoofo of tba 

Grot^bt). 

32, Katkot Billod SavtjdF* N«fr,tba- 

Hitik, and the Iroa GatM. 

33, Pitacii and Great Uoaqqe of At- 

RufAlk vitk Lbr GaidurOof Haft. 

34, Road of Ibe Gate of Ehutiaia. 


WaatnBJ* Gj^ounio, nv Citt qt Ai,- 

MATffCiU 

33, Bridp^ olM |Ea43tAra'B]-‘Abbai. 

37r ij^antam Raba-aUlbitiib {firLdtfv, 
end Eilleof tbe Fietriciau'i. 

39. Al^^UfJira -al-MliVa (tbr 0t*I 

Biritlgtil, bih] Ibo Eafa Gilr. 

30, Al^^abtaja-ml-JaiB)de (tbe VeW 
Bridve), and Lbc Ba^ Gate. 

40. i^afT-Bl^ lOiBid (tba raJaeo of 

PerpehiityJ, Ifinv Ihu 

KTii m'ATi Gate of tbe VTenti^ni 
£>ide^ und the Biiilgc^f'Buata 
O^er the TigrUt 

41. Gate, Biblge, aod Boad uf .aU 

Anbir, 

42. Bib^ol - i^fedid (the Irpq Gate' und 

Bridge. 

43. Gate e^M Bib ^arb. Bridge^ 

aad ILiiai!. 

44. Gaie caBed Rib Ka|ntbbul. tiad 

Bridge Lii tbe Mill i^f T mira 
Ja'fiu ; in tbe ^ulMiaBi^a 
Fief. 

4A. HaliBfl of IfVab TfiMrid. 

46. Gate called ^b Abb |;LaboTta. 

47, Kabtaim Itarb^al-Eljini (Bridge 

of the Roiulof Al'Eijinil. 

43. Hospital and ffanun-al-BtEui- 
riotiD {Bridge of tbe Iloapftal), 
49, Gale call^ Bib-al-Mabainrfl], 
fiO. fiabarb cb1|h| Rabud TlDniavd, 

Al. Market called BqiraTkii Aba-1- 
Witrd. 

air Pool called Btrkal l^aiul. 
fi3. Bab THb-al-fUtrraDi {Gate of tbe 
Arch of tbi» itanriiiiui). 

64. Bond cf tbe ^ab^ba'a. 

fi&. Jlib-aib-Shim (the Syriaii GaleU 

66. Hood to the {Upper} Bridge^f* 

Boau. 

67, Ad-DarritMt, 

66, Mill of Aba*l*E4jriDi. 

69. rW* of tba kIciL of Wiaiv 
flO, Al-Khalkm. 

61. Buadof ibe Flbiter (Al'-Mafa*.- 

Wff). 

63. IfonH of Ea^b. 

63, Gale of tbe Karkb Quarter. 
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Oi. Qairten dI Dib Cldth^MrirbAnti 
LM-BuziKlai, uttl vl 
Cobl»len (Al'E^utiarny or of 
tlio PuteJMEn (Al-JuxArin). 

AS. Qturttr i:)f tbe ^p-Bukot*. 

66- IUr-»l*Jiwj (Tl» S'rt UdMfll. 

07.. Qtutdnusflfl cj! tb^ OQ^mcRbAiit 
(M atAbba**t-u-Za7Tit) 

69- <laart«r of Ul« CuiiLl-<%^r»- 

69. Oturtfirtir the K«od-w4«Tf'jB. 

70» Hndjri of Uw Piteb-workpre. 

Tl. PIbm of tip Seller* of CwAcd-food. 
7*. Dairvkn-RUQiDlAr (Mutmd Cif 
th* Am). 

73* Tbe Fief of DtHJ*, 

74* Quitdiu^e of 
7&. Aji-SiirulP. 

TO, Jtubn'flt'feJ.Ai (the MyTtle Puft- 
■»£«). 

77- D*r Bsttlkb (lh« Melon IIottM). 

70. Hood of AUKaWh (Ihe Bam). 

79. WBter.cooduit ‘Abbimt**!. 

Eakb. am] Road of Dtijayl. 

$0* Milrabba*Ht'«l'FBr* (Qoad^gle 
of tb* IVmwu)» 

OK Dukkia-ol-Iliikl* 

012. Bridge of Aba-I-J*ira, 


$3, Place of tb* ScrilMi for tba 
OrphauL 

M* Onjufcaiif |e of Sbahib. 

Bd» Bond and PuTaco of UaaL 
M- tlankn of Al-fCa**. 

07.^ Hoad of ibii lluiHe of Iba-Abo' 
*Atd. 

A3. Qwidnit|de of AlHi-*1-'Abliaa. 

09. ^dgo ^anlBjB’al'.Yaat- 

riyya* 

90. fjta]i;ira*.ar^E6mi^ (the Bndge 

of til* Greek wiiEtuto). 

91. Kantan-aT'SiaTtiUn (Bri%e of 

the <>il-nerrlukntii). 

9^ Kao(ara^id*U«linall (Lbs Alkali 
Bridge). 

93. ^Dt>ni-«*b>Sfaavk (tbs TLura* 
mrifbauF* Briilgv), 

94* ^aotant‘ar*^]tiniian {tbs Fomo- 
grttRste Brid^)- 

96. ^jvtitara^al'Magbld [Lbs Bridj^e of 
tlM Place tba-t t* drieJ op)< 

M* ^lUitara-al.ilEutia (Ibe Gardni 
Bridge). 

97* ^niifara^al-ltfB'^bqiiL 
96. Knatma Banl Zttnvk. 

99. ^efr ‘laa (Palace of 
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[SECTION X.] 

Canals of EA^rrsitN Baouoad. 

Now ttc canals of the City of Peace (Baghi^ad), which 
fli^w through the sanio, are those froni which the (people) 
who live Dear by to them take their driukiiig^water. We 
tx^gid with the oiiiiib that ure on the eastern aide of the 
Tigris^ which ia called 'Aekar-al-Muhdi (the Camp of Al- 
Mabdl),^ 

Of these is the canid called the Nuhr Its place of 

origin is from the oanal coiled Al-Nahr Bhu* at the back 
of the Pohiee of Al'Mu‘tadid, kaown ae Ku^r-uth^Thiirayya 
(the Pulsico of the Pleiades). Now the origin of the Nuhr 
Bin Li from the Nahrawila (Cund), at a abort distance 
above the BriJge-of-Boats (at the town of Nahrawan), 
Thence the Nahr Bin pasaes oo^ with running waters* and 
from it branch many cauola which irrignto the Sawed (or 
plain near) Baghdadi This canuL ptuisee to the east of 
the Pulaoe of the Pleiadeo ufonciald, and on its banks are 
villogee end douiaina. It next irrigates part of the diatrict 
of KulwadliiT, and dnallj flows out into the Tigris a little 
less than two lengties below Baghdad 

The Nohr ua already mentioned, is derived from 

the (Nahr Bin)j and its {tlaeo of origin also boa been 
described. Fussing on the (Nuhr Muse) enters the PaUce 
of the Pleiades, and turning round and about it, passea 
out again. Then it runehca a place tailed the Dividing 
of the Waters, and there it divides into three alreams. 

The first streoizi (which is the Nahr Miisa itaeif) pa.%3e$ 
to Bab Suk-ad-J>uii'iibb (the Gate of iho 3Jurket for Beasts- 
of-Burdeu), and thence goes neroes (the gate tailed) IhTb 
*Aiunuir. Her* there is taken from it a canal which passes 
to (the Palace known asj Dar-al-Banuja, and there it dis- 
uppears. 

The Nahr Muse itself passes on after traversing the Hub 
Biik-ad-Dawabb, and comes to the Bab Mukayyar-aBEablr 
(the great Pitched Gale), litre there is token from It a 
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canul wbicli paases to the Dir (or Hou.<!q of) Tbn-al-Klinslbi 
which atatidu in the roud callod iifter SaM-al-WasTf, Xeit 
it possea out to Ai-'Alldfid, and here there falls into it 
the canal whieh ADMu'Udid dug* for the Lake, Thence 
the canctl paises by the* roadj which is hehlDil the wine- 
ehops^ towerda AD'AUinn, and which is bnowu os the rood 
of the Ikib-al-Mukharrittih Then the canal passes under 
(the Bridge called) Kanta^a-al-^4b'baSr which la at (the 
Gate called) the Bnb-uUAEukhnmiii, and flowing along the 
road to (the quarter of) Al-Mukharrim, it disappears. 

The Knhr Muaa itself next goes on to (the Bridge called) 
ifcintora^aDAnsar ; and here there nre taken from it three 
canals- The first of these flows into the tank (Hawd) of 
the Ansar; the second into the tank of Uuyllna; and the 
third into the tank of Jtiiud. 

Tlio Nahr itself nest pusses on to the road (called) 
l>arb*at‘Tawll, and the Palate of Al-Mu^tasim^ Here there 
is taken from it n canal which pusses to (the Alurkct of) 
Suk*al-*Atsh. After flowing along the centre of the road 
called KuTm-al-'Arah, it finally fcJla into the Dat (or 
House of the) Wnalr ^Ali-ihu-Miilunnniiid-iba-aWFurat^ 
»nd there disappean- 

The Nahr Mnia itself flows on skirting the Fuluco of 
Al-Mii*to8ifn, and psses out into the Great Dead Next 
it comes to the rtnul of *Anjr-af-Rniiit, aud then enters (the 
Garden called) Buslan-aX’2^hirj which is irrigated by it; 
lastly it falls into the Tigris a little way below this garden. 

The Second Canah^ at the Dividing (of the AVnters), flows 
towards the (Gate eollod) Bah Abniii^ and here it enters 
Baghdad. This (eanal) is called Nahr-sl-Mu*altiL It flowi 
between the hciiscs to the Bab Suk-ath-Thuliotha (the gnte 
of the Tuesday Market). Next it enters the Palace of Al- 
Jlu^tiidid* which is culled AUFitdPs (Paradise), and after 
piiseiDg through and about it, flows out into the Tigris near 
this palace. 


* For itii WHt liflf at trxi Al-Hhatlli Imb the foUifiiiitff ♦ i*-* Afld (vf 
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Tlie Tliird Canal,® at the Dividing (of the Watora), flows 
to the Bub likiJiET''a ^luiibajin * (the Gate of tbe Ficf of 
3[n»hajiu). TbeDco it passes to tile (gttte culled) Bub-ul* 
'Atniqu; und next enters (the palace) called KQsr-al'Husaoj, 
and, after passing round and about it, Hows out into tho 
Tigris tiear tbo Pulnce of Al'3[uktud, known as liasr*-ut-Taj 
(the Pabt-e of the Crown). 

From the Nahr BTu, above mentfoned, is taken a canal 
called tho Jiahr 'Ali* Its point of origin is at n short 
distance above (the head of) the Nahr Musii- It passes 
across tho highway of Khuriisun to the vilbge of Ai-Alblu*? 
and flowing on imgales the district of Nuhr Buk and the 
hamlet of Al-^UfruCar, Finally, it faUa into a canal from 
the K hulls (Cantil).^ 

From the Nahr-al-Fndl (which will ho described below) 
M brought a canal called the ^^ah^-abJa'fariyya. It flowa 
by villagea and domains and losea itself in the Sawad (or 
PUin) of Baghdad, which lios to the north of the eity. 
From thia Nnhr'al-Ja'fariyv'o is brought a canal colled 
Nahr-aS'Sur (the Canal of the )V''all), for it flows ulong 
tho Wall of Baghdad. (As already said), its origin ia 
from the Nnhr-al-Ja^fariyya, and it flowa by the (goEo 
called the) Bab Khurasan, and that called BatHoUHamdan. 
Fiiiallv, it fl.ows out into the Nahr [aUFadiJt which itaelf 
flnwa out into the Tigris near tho (gale called) Bub-aah^ 
Shamm^yya. 

From tho Kahr-al-Khiilis, which, na wo have already 
stated (sec Scot ion IX.), falls into the Tigris hclow the place 
called Ar4l5ahidi\7a, there is brought the canol (already 
mentioned) called Nahr-aUFudL It flows towards tho (gate 
culled) Bub-usb ShaininaHiyya, and in passing irrigates the 
doinainA and villages thul lie along its banka. It Anally 
flows out into the Tigris at the l^-aah-ShaininSsijya 
(aforesaid). From thii Canal of Ash-Shammasiyya, other- 
wise called the Jiahr^ol-FiUcllj b taken a canal called the 


• Tlie wuliitg' of thti wuw » anwrtMin* Mtihsjtf* 
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Nabr-al-Mahdi. Its point of origin is a litllo way above 
tbo Gate (of Ash Sbatnmilriyya); passing on it enters 
Bap:bdutl by the Bab>ash>Sltumm^iyya, and flows to the 
(market called) Suw'ayka Ju'far. Then, pusaing by the 
rood known as the Rood of the Nahr-ul-Mahdi, it reaches 
the (bridge called) b^antara-ul-Raradun,* whence it enters 
the (House of the Greeks) Dar-ar-Kumiyyin. Then it 
posM^s out to (the market called the) Suwa 3 rka*Xusr>ibn> 
Mdlik; and next, entering Ar-Ru^fa, it comes to the 
Great Mosqne, and to (the garden culled) Bustun Hufs, 
where it (Anally) falls into a tank which is in the interior 
of the Palace of Ar-Ru.^fa. 

From this canal (of AUMahdi) is taken a canal, the 
origin of which is in the Market of Xusr (aforesaid) at 
the Iron Gates (Al-Abwub-al-Ilodid). It posses along the 
centre of the road of the Gate of Khura^an, flowing on to 
where it finally foils into the Xahr [as-8ur] • near the 
Gate of Khurusun. 

These, therefore, are the Canals (of Baghdad) on the 
eastern side of the Tigris, and there now remain the 
Canals of the western side; and these, if it please Alhib| 
I will explain to thee. 


’ In this and the two following sections on the Canals 
of Baghdad, the notes supply brief references for 
those places, only, which 1 have found mentioned 
by other authorities. It is not, how’ever, intendc*d 
to make them exhaustive. I hope to discuss the 
whole subject of the topography of Ancient Baghdad 
in a future paper; and have therefore limited myself, 
in this place, to what seemed absolutely necessary 
for the elucidation of the text of I bn Serapion. 

These three Sections (X., XI., XII.) on the Cunnls 
of Bogbdiid have been copied (and, as usual, without 
any acknowledgment and with many omissions) by 
Al-Khatib, in his UUtory of BaghtlOd, This useful 

• MS. ibmIs Natir>ki«Fs^ ia error. 
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compilation has never yet been printed* but good 
of the work exist in the British M^useum and 
the Paris Library. 

The great eastern quarter of Baghdad, that lay on 
the Persian side of the Tigris, and which, during the 
lost four centuries of the Abbasid Caliphate, became 
the main quarter of the capital, was originally only a 
suburb of the city of Al-Mansur (see Section XL 
note 1), of the western side of the Tigris. The 
eastern quarter, in the beginning, hud been called 
*Askur-al-Mahdi, “ the Camp of ALMahdi,” son 
and successor of AUMansur, for ALMuhdi had en¬ 
camped here with his troops in a.h. lol (768) 
after returning from his expedition into Khurasan. 
Al-Muhdi subsequently built u palace near this camp, 
called Ar-Uuwfa, ” the Cause-way,” also a Mosque, 
and in after years, during his Caliphate, a city, 
composed of bouses built on the fiefs granted to 
his followers, spread over the adjacent lands. Here 
the later Caliphs built their palaces, and ^Askar-al- 
Mnhdi soon afterwards became the seat of govern¬ 
ment, the western quarter tending more and more 
to ruin. 

* The Nahr Bin, Yakut writes (IV. 836), is also called 

the Nahr Bil, and its waters irrigate the lands of 
the district called Nubr Buk. This last, it is to 
be remarked, was not the name of a canal (in spite 
of the word Nahr having that signification), but of 
a district. The land near Baghdad on the eastern 
side of the Tigris, was divided into two sections; 
up-stream and to the north with the river on the 
west, was the Nahr Buk District; while down¬ 
stream and south-east lay the District of Kalwadha, 
with the town of the same name on the Tigris bank. 

* Tins account of the Nahr Mu« and iu branches is 

repeated by Yfikiit (IV. 846) in a very much 
abridged form. The Palace of the Pleiades stood 
two miles distant from the palace on the Tigris bank. 
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called ^[oAT-ail-KaaanL Ynkiit dwnb«« (T. 92’!) an 
underf^iuid, vauUod fuasMtfje-way, wLicIi the Culiph 
had built for cenucctmg^ the two pnlucea, unA alaug 
which bis wotueo couM pass from one to the other 
n'llhont appearing in the streets. 

Of the places lying on the Nuhr Slusi and its 
branobea, the following are roentioned by other 
writers. The Palace of AUBIinuja (on the first 
branch CBnal)i Al^Kbutib (f. 8D) statesj belonged to 
a dnuglitjer of Al-^Iubdi. JTer name lb also written 
IlunO^, ** Little Btinu" or Lady, nnd under thin 
form ocenrs in I bn Kutuybu (p. 198), who butb 
that she died young. The second branch cnnal 
poesed to the Palace of Ibn-al^KhasTb* who was 
Wiizir of the Culiph ANMuntasir {c/. Fukhri* 
p. The quarter of AUHukljurrim, according 

to Biludburl (p. 295), was ao culled from a man of 
this narao who ha<l settled here in the earl^^ days 
of lalaci, before Baghdad wae founded. Yakut 
(TV. 441) describes this quarter os situated between 
the Bofofn uod Ifubr-ahMu^allu quarters. In after 
times the Btiwaybid princes built their palaces here, 
us also some of the Suljuk Sultnus j hut all ibis waa 
subitequent to the date of I bn Serapion. 

In regard tO' the three Tanks, TuIcQt states 
(IL 8H2) that the Huwd Puiid was c&lLcd either 
after Duud, eon of the Caliph AUMohdi, or after 
one of his freedmen. It lay adjacent, he siiys, to 
the market called Siik'al-^At^h (nee next purugraph). 
The Hawd Iluylana was called after cue of the wivta 
of either Al-Man»ur or of Uarun-ur-Hoahid, who 
boro this nome, and coiuod this tank to bo dug. 
Of the Tank of the Ansar, “the Ausiliftrles,” no 
details are given. 

The Palace of Al-iln'tflsim, on the Nahr Mum is 
rnentmued by Ya*kubT (p. 2-55) *5 having been the 
residence cf that Caliph between the yenra a.ii. 218- 
221, and immedialdy prior to hia removal, with 
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hts Turk btHij-guiird, upatreoro to (seo 

Sootion 1+ note 3)» Tho Sgk-nl-'Atsh, Farnioe 
Alarket,** ia deHcrib^d by Yiikut (III. 1W4) na 
betiveou tb^s Hu^fu and tbe NubT-ubMa‘iil]ti quarters. 
It wrta biiilt for the Caliph Al-Mahdl by a certain 
Sa'Td-al-Khursi, Chief of the Police^ and raerclniDU 
from tbo Karkh quarter (see Section XL note IJ ivere 
brought over and settled here. It was at first 
proposed to call it Suk-ar-Rayy, “the Market of 
Stttiolyj” but tbe word "FaruioOj" took its 

place and persistod^ 

“Ali-ibu^al-FuraC, whose palace etood near this, 
was three titnes Wazir to the Caliph al-Muktadir 
(cf. Fakhri, p, 311)* ^Amr-ar-Iiuim, “tho Greek,'* 
U probably the individual mentfonod b}'' Biludburl 
323), us having been Freedman of the Caliph Al* 
lindl, who oaiued 'Amr governor of ISioJtwin in Pctfia. 
The Garden of A^-Zahir ts referred to iocidentally 
by Yakut [III. IdB, lY. 441). Il lay on the Tigris 
hank near wboro the ^losqne called the J ami'-as- 
SultuD afterwards stood, and apparently was to the 
south of Ar-Ru^fa. 

Tbo second canal at the " Divide was called after 
ALMu^nJL^ Freedman of Al-Mahdi, and a great 
General under lldrun'at'Hasbjd. Tukltt (lY, 845) 
soys that this man held more govemmenta than bad 
ever been gTnnt€d to any other individual—having 
been Governor of Al-Basra, Fars, Al-Abwuss, Al* 
Yamaroa, and ALBahrayn. Tbo ^'ah^-aI-,^fll‘al]a 
gave it* name to tbe gteat quarter of Baghdad in 
whiob tbo Fuluces of the luttor Caltpba stood. 

The gale called tbo Biib Abniz and tbo Tuesday* 
Market arc both meutioiied by Yitkut (L 774, IIL 
103), who gives tbo name of thia gato under the form 
Bivabms. Al^Firdijs *' Tbe Palace of Paradise/* is 
aliio referred to incidentally b)- the sanio author 
tlY. 815); and it took its water from the Mu^^alla 
Canah 
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* The third canal at the Divide ” appears to have had 

no cipecial designation. The Palace called AhUusanT 
received its name from Al-Hasan Ibn Suhl, whose 
daughter Burap was married to AUMamun (see 
Section I. note 9), Ahllasan being, at that time, 
Wnzir. Yiikut (I. 805) relates that the Kaar-al- 
UnsanT was the same Palace which under Ar-Rashid 
had been called the Ku^r Mumuiil, haring been built 
by Ja*far, the Barmecide, for presentation to Al- 
Maroun, the heir-apparent. ^sr-at-Tiij, ** the Puhice 
of the Crown,'* was built on land adjacent to the 
Hasan! Palace. It was begun by Al-Mu*tadid, 
according to Yakut (I. 808), but the Caliph left it 
bolf finished to build the Palace of the Pleiades 
(see note 3, above), and the Taj was only completed 
under his son, the Caliph Al-Muktafi. 

• Al-Athla is mentioned by Yakut (1. 118) as lying one 

leagtio distant from Baghdad. Al-Ufrutar is not 
given elsewhere; neither is there any mention made 
in Yukiit of the various canals w'hich branch from 
the Khiilis going towards the 8hamniiLsiyya quarter. 
Tliis quarter has been already noticed (Section I. 
note 6). \akut (III. 317) describes it as Iving 
adjacent to “the Greek House" called Dur-ar-Rum, 
and above Ar-Ru^fo, in the upper part of Eastern 
Baghdad. Here, at a later date than Ibn Serapion, 
the Buwuyhid prince, Mu‘izz-ad-Dawln, built his 
great palace. 

■ The bridge called Kantara-al-Burudan, after the vilbge 
lying to the north of Baghdad (sc© Section I. note C), 
gave its name to a quarter and a gate of the eastern 
city. Yakut (IV. 187) notes that the bridge was built 
by a certain As-Sari-ibn-al-HuUm. The Diir-ur- 
Rumiyyin, “ the House of the Greeks," is the Dar-ar- 
Rum mentioned in the previous note, but this and 
the other places in or near Ar-Ru^fa are not further 
specified by YakGt. The Little Market (Suwayka) of 
Nasr, Yakut (III. 201) says, was called after n cortala 
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Nasr-ibn>3[alik, of the Ehaza'a tribe, Al-Mahdi 
grunted him the land here in fief; and he was father 
of the celebrated Ahmad*az>Zuhid, “the Ascetic,'* 
who luSered persecution under the Caliph Al-Wathil^ 


[SKCTIOX XL] 

Casals op Westers Baghdad.* 

Of thcne i* the canal called As-Sarat.* Ite origin i§ from 
the Nahr at a short distance above the village of Great 
Al-Muhawwal. Thence the canal passes, watering the 
doroains and gardens of Badumya, and many (minor) canals 
branch from it. Entering Baghdad, it passes the bridge 
called Kantara-al-'Abbas, then goes on to the Eantara*a^ 
Siiiivviit, next it passes to the EanUini Ru^-aLBatrik (tho 
llridge of the Putrician's Mill), which same is the Bridge 
of A*-Zttbd; then it comes to the Kontara-al-‘Atika (the 
Old Bridge), next to the New Bridge (Kantara-ol-Jadida), 
then, finally, the (Samt Canal) flows out into the Tigris 
a little wav below (the Palace called) ALEhuld. 

From tho Suriit is taken a canal called the Trench 
(Ehnndak) of Jal'***** starts from the Canal of the 
Surat, one league below the head of the same (that is 
where tho Surat itself branches from tho Nahr *185). Flow¬ 
ing on (the Khandsk) waters various doroains, and, turning, 
paA<»es round Baghdad in the part adjacent to (the quarter 
of) Al-Hurbiyya. It first goes by the (gate called) Bab-al- 
Anbiir. and there is hero a bridge (Kanlara) over it. Then 
it passes Bab-al-llsdid (the Iron Gate), where also there 
is a bridge. Next it comes to the Bab Barb, where there 
is ahwi » bridge, and then to tho Bab Eairubbul, and here 
there is the lyantora RaIin-Uram-Ja‘for (the Bridge of tho 
Mill of Umra-Jtt'far). Next passing through the midst 
of the Fief of Umin-Ja‘far, the (Trench) flows out into 
tho Tigris a little way above tho llouso (Dar) of IsHk-ibn- 
Ibrahim the Xnhirid, 
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From tho KKnndak (or Trench) is token o canal called 
the Little Sarat. This cotial takes its war, cutting across 
the Gardens, and after passing by part of Budurayu, flows 
out finally into the Great Surut at a point a little way 
below the Patrician’s Mill. 

From the Nahr 'Iso is taken a canal called Karkhaya.* 
It iMisses through the midst of the district of Biidurayn, 
and there branch from it (many minor) canals which 
ramify throughout Diiduraya, being called and named 
variously. Along both its banks ore villages, domains, 
and gardens, which extend until it enters Baghdad at 
tho (gate called) Bub Abu*Kubay^ After this it passes 
to the KaoUra-al-Ynhud (the Bridge of the Jew), and 
then on to the (bridge called) KunUra Dorb-al-lltjara. 
Next it passes to the ^ntara*al*Blmuristin (the Bridge 
of the Ilospital), and the (gate called) Bub Muhawwal, 
and here there branch from it all the canals of (the 
quarter of) ALKarkh. 

Now the first of those canals has its point of origin 
immediately after tho Earkhuya has passed tho Bridge 
of tho Bimnrislan, and it is called Nuhr Razin. Passing 
along it is taken into the (Suburb called) Rabud Humayd, 
and, after going round and about therein, it passes out 
to (the Market called) SuwayU Abu-l-Wnrd. Thence it 
passes to tho (Pool called) liirkat Zalzal, through which 
it flows, and next comes to (the gate called the) Bab 
Tuk-al-Harrani, and finally foils into tho Great ^rat 
immediately below the New Bridge. In this (UiUt) part 
tho (Razin) Canal is known os the Nahr Abu>*Atlub. 
Now when the Nahr Razin comes to the goto of Uie 
Market of Abu*l-\\ard, there is taken from it a canal 
which posses by a Kumj (or Conduit), which carries (iu 
woters across) tho Old Bridge (Al.l^nUm-al-'AHl^ over 
the Great Sarat). Flowing on from here, it go^ along 
the road of the Kilfa Gate, where (a canal) brunches otT 
from it which enters part of the remains of tho (original) 
City of Al-Maiisur, and hero its waters fail. From the 
Gate of Eufa, the main canal, after flowing along the 
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Road of the Kahtaba’s, comes to the Bdb-ash<Sbuni 
• • • • 

(the Syrian Gate), whence, passing by the Rood of the 
Jisr (ur Brtdge^f-Boats), it skirts the Zubaydiyys (Fief), 
and Hnully disappears there. 

(To return to) the Canal of EarkhuyiL' After passing 
Al-Uimuristun (the Hospital), it' conies to the place called 
Ad’Darrabut,^ and hero takes the name of Al-'Amud. This 
is the stream from which brunch the canals of the Inner 
(quarter of) AUKarkh. The main canal next passes to a 
building adjacent, which is called the Mill of Abu>l*Kiisim, 
and thence to a place (inhabited by) the men of Wasit. 
From thence it pusses to a place called AI-Kbufka,* and 
there is now taken from it the (canal culled) Nahr^al- 
Ba/^iizTn (of the Cloth-merchants); here it turns about 
and comes out in the road of Al-Musawwir (the Fainter). 
Thence it pusses to the (house called) Dar Ka*b, and flows on 
to the Gate of Al-Kurkh. Here it enters (the quarter of 
the Cloth>morchants, called) Al-Bazzazln, thence passing 
to that (of the Cobblers, called) Al-Khurrazin.t Here it 
enters the quarter of the Soap*makers, and then finally 
flows out into the Tigris under the Dar-al-Jawz (the House 
of the Nut). 

(Now to return to) the main canal, this passes on from 
Al'Ehafku, to where it skirts the Murabba‘a-ax*Zuyydt 
(the Quadrangle of the Oibraerchuut), and here there 
brunches from it a canal called the Nahr-ad-Daj'iij (the 
Fowl's Canal).* This hwt, turning off, extends to (the 
quarter of) the Canal - diggers, and thence passes to 
(the quarter of) the Reed-weavers, and the road of the 
Fitch-workers; and finally it fulls out into the Tigris 
at the place of the Sellers of Cooked-food. (Returning to 
the main canal), this passes on from the Quadrangle 
of the Oil-merchant to Dawwura-al-IIiraar (the Mound of 
the Asrt), and there turns ofi* from it at this point a canal 
called Nahr-ul-Kilab (the Dogs' Canal), which goes along the 


* UMtUnc of MS. doulitfsl. 

f In tha MS. iudm may b# rond Al-^uxirtn, tbs Batchsn.” 
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road of the Fief of the Dojr*, and flowing on finally fulls into 
the Nnhr *I»-a ot (the bridge cnllc^d) 

the main canal posses on from the Dawwara-al-Himar to 
a place known as the Quadrangle of Salih, and hero there 
turns from it o canal called (after the Cooks who sell Fried- 
meats) Nahr-al-Kollii.vin, which passing on extends to (the 
place called) As-Suwukin, and thence to the Reed-weavers’ 
quarter, where it flows out into tho Nahr-ad-Dojaj (before 
described), and from this point the two form one canal. 
(Retuniing to) the Quadrangle of -l^lih, the main canal 
passes on to a place where it becomes the Nahr Tiibak, 
and then finally it falls into tho Nahr ‘Ua at a place 
known as Maahm*at-ol-As (the Myrtle-passage), which 
is over against tho Melon-house (Diir Rattikh). 

Such, therefore, are the Canals of (the quarter of) Al- 
Kurkh; and there remain over the canals of the ITarbiyya 
(quarter), and these, if it please Allah, may He he exalted ! 
I will also detail unto thee. 


* In order to understand the following description, a few 
lines must be devoted to a summary account of tho 
topography of ancient Baghdad. Tho original citv, 
os founded by the Caliph Al-Mnnsur, was circular, 
being surrounded by a double wall and ditch, with 
four equidistant gates. From gate to gate measure<l 
on Arab mile (about one English mile and a quarter), 
and the circumference being thus four Arab miles, 
the diameter of the town was rather over one mile. 
This circular city stood on tho western side of tho 
Tigris, immediately above the point where the Sarut 
Canal, coming from the Nahr 'Isa, joined tho Tigris, 
and tho ^rnt flowed round the southern side of tho 
city. The four gates were: first, the Basra Gate, 
opening S.E. and down-stream, overlooking the J^rut 
where it was crossed by tho New Bridge; second 
the Kufa Gate, opening S.W., and at a short distance 
above the .^rit, across which, by the Old Bridge, 
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loy the great Kufa high road; third, the Syrian 
Gate, opening N-W. on the Harbiyya quarter; and 
fourth, the Khurandn Gate, opening N.E., overlooking 
the Tigris and the great Bridge-of-Boats which crossed 
the river. In after times the name of this fourth 
gate, the Bub Khuriisua, was transferred to the gate 
of the city on the eastern bank, through which 
passed the great high road to Persia (see Section X.). 

Such was the city founded and finished by Al- 
Mansiir in about a.h 146 (763), but which, becoming 
the capital of the Abbasids, very quickly outgrew 
its earlier limits. Already under Al-Mansur the 
markets were removed from his circular (and walled) 
city, to a suburb built on the southern side of the 
^rut Canal. This market^suburb face<l the Basra 
Gate, and was given the name of Al-Karkh. Ya'kuhT 
says (p. 241») that it extended two leagues in length 
by one league across. From Al-Knrkh northward, 
and westward — post the KHfa Gate and along tho 
Surat, towards Al-Muhawwal, a village three miles 
from Baghdad—the Caliph divided the ground into 
fiefs for his nobles, and the lands were soon covered 
with buildings which extended to beyond the suburb 
of the Anbar Gate. Ijostly, on the northern side 
of the original city, up-stream, and beyond the 
Syrian Gate, lay the llarb quarter, which wos 
bounded to the north by the line of Tahir’s Trench. 

In the century and a half which had elapsed, 
counting from the date of the foundation of ihd 
city down to the epoch at which Ibn Serapion 
wrote, Baghdad hud undergone many changes. It 
hod never recovennl tho <lestructive effects of the 
great siege, when Al-Amin hod defended himself, 
to the. death, against the troops of his brother 
AUMamiln; and again it had suffered serai-depopu- 
Intion by the reraovol of tho seat of Government to 
Snraarra (see Section I. note 3). The original round- 
city of Al-Mansur had long ogo been absorbed into tho 
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great capital^ wbich co^^etiDtl ground raeusuring about 
five miles across in crery direction,, and the circular 
trails Ti:hust,. at an enrly date, have been level led ^ 
The four gates, hotfovor, had rofiiaiued and had 
given their names to the first suburbs, which, in 
time, had been alhiorbed into the Wcjatern town and 
become one half of tho great City of Peace (Dar-as-^ 
Suliim}, the Bnghfliirl of the Caliphs, 

^ The ^rilt Canal dates buck to Ssssanian times. It 
is a prominent feature in the history of the Muslim 
conquest (c/, BiliidhurT, p, 24(1}, und the name wai 
apparently transferred in later times to the other 
Surat, mentioned above (Section Mi, note 6), Kon- 
pifa'ns-Sluiyyat may mean ** the Porealuin Bridge” 
(Sin being tha Arab name for China). Possibiv, 
however, the word is of Aramaic origin, signifying 
"of the Date-pnlms,” for As-STn, with this sense, ia 
a name eotnmoti to many places in Babylonia (rjf, 
Z.I).M.G, XXXIX p, 9, note 4). Yakut (JIL 378) 
in the place of A^Sfniyyat, gives As-Sablbat, pro¬ 
bably a clericol error, for the of AbKLatib 

continn Ibn Berapion. 

The Putrlciau^e Mills are doacribed by Ya*kul>f 
(p, 2'4J) and Yakut (II, 1 59). The namo of the 
bridge near ibese is written by Al-Khjitib (f. 104) 
Ajt-Zabd, sad ZuUad is given in Yakut | II, 914) as 
tho name of a pIsco in Western Baghdad ^^mantbned 
in tho Hiatories.” AI-Mansiir granted these mills 
in fief to Al-Mbbas, his brother, and after him, 
doubtless the ucigbbouring Bridge of Al-‘Abbas was 
called. The Old Bridge, opposite the Kafa Gulp, 
Ya'kiihl (p. 244) statos, was one of tho first to be 
built by Al-Mannur; the Xew Bridge, opposite the 
Basra Gate, BiliidhurT (p, 295) ascribes to Abi[»hdj, 

The famous Ku*r-abKlmld, "the Palace of Per¬ 
petuity,” on tba Tigris hank, Yfikiit (IT 4.59) slatea, 
wBs built by Al-Mansur. It was the fuvourito 
residence of narun-ar-IUahjd, and appureqtly fell 
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to ruin aftor tho groat siege of Baghdad, daring 
the oivil war following tho death of that CoHph ; 
for nurun-ar'RaHhid't son, AKAniln, hud, at the La-nt, 
entrenched himself with his troops in this {ralace. 
It lay immediately below the great nridge*of>Boats 
crossing the Tigris to the eastern quarter. On the 
site of the palace the Buwayhid priuce *Adud*od- 
l>awla, in a.h. 36d (978), built his famous Hospital 
(Blmiiristati). 

The Trench of Tuhir took its name from the founder 
of the 'plhirid Dynasty of Ehuriindn, who hud beeu 
the General of the troops of AUMamun during the 
civil war. He crushed the power of Al*AmIn, and 
was responsible for his death. The Harbiyya quarter 
was named after Harb>ibn-*Abd-Allah of Balkh, 
who, Yakut (II. 234) states, was a faTouritc of 
Al-Mansur. By the thirteenth century a.d. the 
Hurbiyya bad come to be a separate walled-suburb, 
with its own markets, lying two miles distant from 
old Baghdad. Ibn Hawkal (p. 104) describes the 
Hurbiyya os lying opposite, on the western bank 
of the Tigris, to the 8hammitsiyya on the eastern 
side. Is^k» son of Ibrahim the Tahirid, near 
whose Dar (or palace) the Trench flowed out into 
the Tigris, is, I presume, tho member of that 
family who, according to Mas'iidi (VII. 3^1), was 
Governor of Baghdad under ADMutawakkil, while 
that Caliph was living at Samarrd. Yakut (III. 378) 
is certainly in error in sLotiug that the Trench of 
Tdhir flowed out into the Tigris, front of the 
Gate of Al-Basra.*' He must here have confounded 
it with the ^rat. 

Umm Ja*far (the Mother of Ja'far) was the 
surname of the famous Zuba 3 rdu, cousin and chief 
wife of Hariin-ar-Rashid, and mother of AI-Amin 
(see Section V. note 3). The Zubaydiyya Fief 
(mentioned below) is referred to bv Yakut (II. 917, 
IV. 141). 
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From AI'Muhawwal to the first bridge (the Yasirivya) 
: * on the *I»a Canal, ntcasured one mile, and as the 
.* Rarkhnyu is said to have branched off *‘o short 
distance** below AbMuhawwal, I pre<iume its head 
to have been above the Yasiriyya. YiTkut (IV. 252) 
quotes the present account of the Karkhaya, but 
adds that by the thirteenth century a.d. all trace 
' of this canal bad disappeared. Of the places hero 
mentioned most do not occur again in Yiikut. The 
Hospital (Bimoristan) is not to be confounded with 
that built by *.\dud-ad>I)awla (see note 2). Ya'kub? 
(p. 244) describes the gate called Bab Muhawwul as 
I leading out to the suburb of Humuyd, which Yakut 
(II, 750) says was called after one of the nobles of 
Al'Mansur—Iluroayd, the son of Al-Kahptbu. who 
gave his name to a road mentioned below (see Sec¬ 
tion XII. note 3). The Suwayka, “little Suk*’ or 
Market of Abu-l-Ward, Yakut (III. 201) describes 
as having been built by a certain judge, in the 
reign of AUMuhdi. The same authority (I. 592) 
states that Zalzol, who dug the Tool culled after him. 
was the great lute-player, brother-in-law of tho 
celebrated musician Ibrahim of Mosul, whrwe music 
was the delight of Hurun-ar-Iiashid and his court. 
The gateway called the Arch (Juk) of tho Harranian 
was built by a certain Ibiahim, whom Yakut (III. 
489) calls a freedmsn of Al-Mansur. 

3 Tho two places called Ad-Darrab5i—which mav mean 
“tho female musicians*’—and Al-Khalka are men¬ 
tioned by Al-Khatib (f. 101). who quotes this passage. 
Khafka, which means “a short sleep, a nap,*' is 
curious as a place-name. Al-'Amud signifies’ the 
“ muin-streuin ** of a river or canal. 

‘ .\.hr-.<l-Dujaj. “the Fowl.' Conal,” i. mentioned by 
Y.'kiib! (p. 2-50) and «kut (IV. 838). The 
Poulterer, bed their market here. The Nahr-el- 
KilSb ''the Dog,' Canal," took it. name from /A. 
Do 9> f>'/, «ljmM.nt thereto, which Al-Khatih mention. 
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(f. 83) as having been so called by Al-Mansur (and for 
want of a better designation) by reason of the number 
of these animals which Lad congregated there. The 
Nahr-aUKulIayin, named from the cooks who fried 
iish and lived on this canal, is mentioned by Yakut 
(IV. 843). He adds that a village called Warthal 
stood on this spot before the building of Baghdad. 
He also describ^ (IV”. 841) tho Nahr T«hak, stating 
(III. 48ti) that it derived its name from the great 
“tiles” (tabak) mode here, with which it was 
customary to pave the houses in Baghdad. Yakut 
adds that this canal was originally called the Nahr 
Bihak, having been dug by Babak or Papak, the 
Sassanian. It apparently flowed out into the Nahr ‘Isa 
near the palace called the Ka«r 'laa. \tt‘kuhi, on the 
other hand (p. t!50), says that this canal took its name 
from a certain man called The 

l>ar>al«Battikh, “the Melon House,” is mentioned by 
Yakut (II. 617), but be gives no doUiiU. 

[SEcrrioN XII.] 

Canals ok tub IIaruivya.' 

Of these is a Canal, which is brought from the Dujayl 
and is called the Nubr Batutiyo.’ Its point of origin is 
six leagues below tho head of the BujuyL It passes thence, 
watering many domains and villages, and goes by the midst 
of (the district of) Muskin, whence it flows out through the 
domains, and here is lost. 

But there is brought from the Bututiya, from a point 
a little below the Bridge-of-BoaU of Bu^tiya, a canal 
which flows on towards Baghdad, into which it passes, by 
the conduit of the Kiiruj ut the Bridge of the Gate of Al- 
Anbdr. It enters Baghdad at this point, passing along 
the rood of the Bab-al-Anbiir, and, traversing the road of 
Al-Kabsh, there disappears. 

Now from the Nahr Batatiya aforesaid is brought 
another can al , its origin being at a point lower down than 
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that of the fint canaL It flows towards Ba|>bdad, and 
passes (into the city) by a conduit called *Abbunit-al-Kukh, 
which crosses (the Trench of Tahir) between the (gates of 
the) Bab Flarb and the Bub-al-llodid. Fussing this, it 
enters Baghdad, running down the mad of Dujayl to (the 
Quadrangle of the Fersiuns) Mumbba'at-abFurs. Hero 
there is token from it a canal called Xahr Dukkan-al* 
Ibna (of tlie Shops of the Fersion'Arab nobles), which 
flowing off disappears. 

The main canal passes on from the Quadrangle of the 
Persians to the Bridge of Abu-l-Juwn.* Here there is token 
from it a canal to the place of the Scribes for the Orphans, 
and thence to the (Quadrangle called) Murubbo'a Shalib, 
and there it falls out into the canal of the road (near tho 
Syrian Gate), as we shall describe b^low. 

The rooiu canal posses on from tho bridge of Abu-l-Juwn 
to tho rood of the (palace called) Kasr Ilaui, thence it passes 
to the (garden called) Bustan-ol-Kass, and finallr it flows 
out into tho cuoul which paaeee down the road of the 
Kahtaba's. 

From the Xahr Ba^tiyu is brought a canal, whose origin 
is from the (channel called) Kanit-al-Kukh ; and it flows to 
Baghdad. It passes by tho Conduit, which is a Kuraj, over 
the bridge of the Bab Ilarb, and there enters Baghdad. 
Flowing down the middle of tho rood of tho Biib Hurb, 
it comes to the road of (the house culled) Diir Ibn Abu^ 
*Awn,* and next to the Quadrangle of Abu-l-‘Abbas. 
Thence it passes to the Quadrangle of Shublb, where there 
falls into it the canal (of tho Scribes for the Orphans), as 
wc have already mentioned; and from this point it 
to tho Bab>ash>Sh&m (the Gate of Syria). 

Tb«<)e. Ibereforo, which wo hiive dbciuKd, are the Cwiclj 
of (Biighdud), tho City of Peace. Now the esnaU which 
■re in (the quarter called) Al-H.rbiyya are (the kind of 
water-cour»« caUed) lunnt, and they run underground 
but (their courKu ouUide the city) where they beein ar^ 
(canaU and) uncoyered, plea« AJlah, may He he eialtcd! 
thou hast utderatood. 
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Tho water of the ITarbiyya Canols bad to cross tho 
Kliandak, or Trench of 'fahir, in order to reach 
the Ilurbiyya quarter, and the conduits generally 
passed over by the bridges crossing tho trench in 
front of the several gates. A water-conduii, cross¬ 
ing at right angles u lower canal, appears, in 
Baghdad, to have been called either Kuraj or 
*Abbaru. Kiimj is the name which Yakut (IV. 
108) gives to one of tho canals of the Western 
quarter, which was brought down from the Kutul, 
and which, whenever it broke its batiks, laid 
tho whole of that part of Baghdad under wuler. 
il. de Goeje says (Jlintoire df* Caruiat/tf9, 2ud 
edition, note 3 to p. 13), that Kiinij is tho Arab 
form of the Persian Kiira ** a canal.” 1 he word 
*Abbdrat which Ibn Serupion also uses, does not 
occur in this sense in our Arabic dictionaries; but 
it is evident fnun tho present and the following 
jiansages that *Abbdra means ** a small aqueduct or 
water-conduit crossing a cannL” In many cases 
tho word KUrty of Ibn Sempion's MS. is replaced 
ill the corresponding passage of Al-Khutib by the • 
word *Ab6dr(i —which is u noun formed from tho 
verb 'abara, "to cross over,” following the gram¬ 
matical form of such words as Kal/dM, "a lime¬ 
kiln,” and Kftyyirn, “a bitumen-pit,” (c/. W. 
Wright’s Grammar, 2nd edition, I. 190). 

The paragraph on the BatuHya Canal is given, in a 
mutilated form, by Yiikiit (IV. 835), who quotes 
it at second-hand from Al-Khatib. Shari'-ul-Kabsh, 
"the Road of the Ram,” is mentioned by YakHt 
(IV. 233), who speaks of Al-Kabsh-wa-l-Asnd, "tho 
Riim and tho Lion,” os a quarter of Western 
Baghdad, in his day long gone to ruin. It was 
tho limit, according to AI-Khatib (f. 67), of tho 
houses of Baghdad on the west. M unibba*at-al- 
Furs, "the Quadrangle of tho Persians,” \ukut 
states (IV. 485) was a lief granted by Al-Mansur 
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to rcrtain men of that nation. Tlie reading S^ahr 
Dulikdn^al-Jhnd itt from the Paris MSS. of Al-Khatjb. 
The word Dukkdn is used by so early an authority 
ns Biludhuri (p. 2SJ) in the usual sense of a 
“balcony,” or “shop”; while Ihnd is the term 
applied by the Arubs to the nobles of Persian roco 
who ruled in Arabia (see Mas'itili, IV. 188). 

• The Brid^ of Abu-l-Jawn is mentioned incidentally 
by Yakut (III. 277). The Quadrangle of Shubib 
the same authority states (III. 489) was named 
after a certain Shabib-ibn-Rah; Biladhuri (p. 296), 
however, gives him as Ibn Waj. The Ourden of 
Al'l^ss is mentioned by both BilddhurT (p. 296) 
and Yu'kubr (p. 247) as being named after a certain 
freodroan of the Caliph Al-Mansur. The road 
which was called after the family of the !^htaba, 
since their houses and fiefs bordered it, is referred 
to by Yu'kubT (p. 246), who speaks also of the 
Suburb called after Al-Hasan Ibn ^htaba (seo 
Section XI. note 4). 

< The House of Ibn Abu-*Awn took iU name from the 
son of Abu-'Awn, who, according to Yakut (II. 750), 
was a frecdmnn of Al-Munsur, and at one time 
Governor of Egypt. He was a native of Jurjan, 
near the Caspian Sea, and was calhd Mbd-al-Malik 
ibn Ziiyd or Yazbl, according to Ya'kubi (p. 249). 
The Quadrangle of Abu-l-'Abbas is giVen in Yakut 
(IV. 485), and is ascribed to a certain Abu-l-'Abbfis- 
al-Futll-ibn-Sulaymaii of Tus, who was one of the 
nobles of Al^Man^r. 


[SECTION XIII.] 

And now u regard, the canal, Al-Ua.ra, and the 
dewnplinn of Al-Batiha* (the Swamp), and (the dunry 
of tho Tigri. called) tho Ilijla-al-'AwrS; rerily all theta 
1 wiU dcKribe onto thee, and grace cornea front Allah’ 
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I>>:dCBJPi'iux or Al-RatTha* {niit SwaMP). 

Now the bpginiiing of ihe Swatnp is at Al-Kutr* TLia 
place If fl strutti of witter gmvmg witli reeda, Neatt to 
tLia ooiDL*^ wljat ie eallod a Hawr; and TTawr ia the iiame 
for a. great sheet ef (dear) water wlieroia no reeds grow.* 
The iiiiiue of this first Ifawr is Following this 

comes a strait fuil of reedSj and then tlie second IfimTi 
wliirh has the nume of Bakam^- Next comes another 
strait growing with roedsj, and then tho third Hawr, the 
name of which is Bnsrayathii. Thou atisther strait wdth 
reeds^ and nest the fourth lirtwr, ths namo of which is 
AI-Muhttniniiidiyya» on which is the (tower called) Jlinjira 
Mussaa.. This lust is the largest of all tho llawrs. 
Finally thsFO is a lust strait with reeds, which extends 
diiwii to (the channel called) tho ?iabr Abo'l-Asml.* This 
strt'am passes by AUniiln and the villngo of Al-Ii^wiinia* 
and it finally fitlh out.Into tho (Blind Tigris or) Dijlu- 
al-^Awra. 


^ The great Swamps fomicd by the Euphrates and the 
Tigris are cuIIihI, in Arabic, Al-Uatilja or, in the 
pliiiml, Al-Bat%ih. Biladhorl tp» dates tlie 

origin of tho Swamps as far back os tho reign of 
the PorsLan king Xiihadh I** towards tho end of 
the fifth century A.n., when the dykes on the 
Tigris, having been for many years neglected, the 
waters poured through o breach below Kaskar and 
Hooded tho low-lying lands* louring the reigii of 
Anunhirwau the Jast^ son and euccessur of Eubiidh, 
tho dyktw were partially repaired and the lands 
brought buck under cultivation; but under King 
Khusraw' Poriviz, the eontempirury of Muhainmnd, 
and about the year eevnn or eight after the Flight 
(a.U* both the Tigris mid the Euphrates rose 

in inch fiuod as had never before been seen, buret 
their dykes in various places, and laid ull tho 


* fiocuVng atUKrtMlLi 
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surrtiQiiding country under water* Accardinff to the 
account in Bilndhurl, King rurwix hi.m^IF super- 
intended the repair of the dykesj sparing (he wnEe^gji 
neither roen's lirea nor mnuey, “ crucifying forty 
dyke-men, at u eertain breach, in one duy, and yet 
Woe unable to luuator the wuter/* llie Svmmpe, 
thoA formed, became permanent, for, during the 
sureeeding yean, when the hlualinis were over- 
ruuiiiag McsepoLninia and destroy ipg the l\-raiau 
monurchy, the dykes naturally were left uncared 
for. "Then brcachea etmtu In all the emban]cmcnl\i, 
and none attended, for the Dikhuua (the Persian 
lundlorris) were powerkraH to renew’ the great dykes, 
and fto fhe Swamps lengthened and widened/' 

I bn Ruata fp^ (li) deiiCTibcs tho Swamps in bis 
dny ui occupying a space measuring thirty lijugnea 
(ubout 100 miles) across in every direction. They 
w'cra coverwl with reeda, tiiid their waters abounded 
with fish, which were tnnght, salted, and CJtpiortcd. 
In another passage fp. 185) ihe same author dciiorihes 
how the Tigris hclow Ab^tr dividcA into three 
branches, through which iU watons flowed into the 
Swamps* Tlieae waterways were loo shallow to float 
the river-bouta, ttnd the cargoes from them were 
tboreforo tranderred to skiffs, which w'cre able to 
navi^te the channels through the swamp*, and pajia 
oat into the open space* of clear water, the name 
of which Ibn Rusta W’rltes ** Howl" fp. 385). Ho 
continues: in among these channels, dry 

places have been rnado on plutforms fortnod of 
reeds, and huts have beea built, where diclter may 
be had from the gimla. In each of tbeoe huts five 
men are stalioncd ua guards.'* 

^ The names givea fur the four 

written Satef^, or sheet* of open water in the 
Sw.u.p., ttro not. to my knowledge. bv 

nay otiior geogrophisr. Tbo ent Hnwr, tallrf Bali. 
.f«. to wntten m tbe US. irithout duicritical points, 
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and the first letter (which T have pointed to read H) 
may just as likely be read T, Tb, X, or Y. Dakam^ 
and Basruyatha are written clearly, with points. 
Al-Muharoroudiyya, a name common to many towns, 
docs not occur in other authorities as the name of 
a place in the 8waraps. Ilussun, the Nubatbman, 
whose tower, or minaret, existed at this place, U 
referred to by Biludburl (p. 293) and Kuduina 
(p. 2-10) as having been employed by the Governor, 
Al-Hujjaj, to drain and reclaim lands in the Swamps, 
during the days of the Omayyad Caliphs. 

* The main channel leading out from the Swamps was the 
canal called the Nahr of Abu-l-Asud, who is stated 
by Biladhuri (p. 293) to have been a Freedman of the 
Caliph Al-Maiisur. lie was at one time in command 
of troops at Al-Basra, and either dug or widened 
this canal, so as to allow boats to puss along it; 
for more probably the canal already existed from 
rersiun times, as Yakut remarks (IV. 530). 


[SECTION XIV.] 

DeSCRIPTIO?* or tub DlJL.i-AL-*AtVBA. 

Now, whore the (water) flows out from the Nuhr Abu-1- 
Asad, the I)ijla-al-‘Awiu (the Blind Tigris)* lies in front, 
going crosswise. The rood to Al-Busra is that on the 
right hand where the (water) flows out; while to the left 
is the rood leading to ‘Abdasi and Al-Mudhar.^ And in 
this last direction there is no exit or river-mouth, for on 
the contrary (the water flowing up it) this is the limit 
reached by the ebb and flow of the tides. When the (water) 
comes out from (the channel called) the Nuhr Abu-l-Asad, 
and turning leaves the same, the (main-stream) passes near 
the following places, namely*: Ad-Doskara, Al-Maftah, *.\b- 
badan, and Sulavmanan; and finally it flows out into the 
sea below *AbbadiIn. We will later on detail to thee the 
positions of these villages and cities on the two bonks of 
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the Blind Tigris at the^ Kmo when we describe the Roada 
ntid \7ay9; if it please AMahj be He exalted [ 


^ 1 hove translated Tlijk-al-'Awra by "Blind Tigri"/^ 
for the word ^Attrd, wliieh meann in. Ambic “ blind 
of one eye,” ifi applied, as an epithet, to nveea 
that have become silted iip» In fho sattie sense a 
rood ia anid to be “ blind,” along which there is 
no sign of the way* The corresponding vorb, which 
is tised by Ibii Rusta for tho '^ftiltiog up** of the 
Tigris, bna in the dictionarien (of. those of Lnno 
and Do^y, iv,) the meaning ” to liecooie blind,” 
and also ” to become halt or mnimed ” 

Tlie Blind Tigris, called in Beraian Babmnnshlr 
(TaufuTi, p, 59 ; nnd Yiikat, I. 770), duo Iciiown as the 
Fa yd or " ETtuary ” of AUHnara, corresponds exact I v 
(ofl dtTflcribcd by Tbn Sempior) with the pnsent 
Shn»-fll-*Arub, extending fpom modern Konia down¬ 
wards lia far as *Abh5dan, for in the tctith centorv 
A.i>. the Persian Gulf onme up north to this line. 
The distances between the Basru Canals (given in 
the next Section) lend lo the conulusion Ihjit the 
Jfahr Abii-l-Asad was identical with tbe list reach 
of the preeeut EnphratcHi, before ita confluenco wiih 
tho 1 igria at Korea j while the pronent Tigris^ or 
rather the kat six leagues c£ its course above 
Korn a, k the channel referred to in this and the 
next Seclion as the >khr-al-MQdhdr, which k said 
to have been dammed up towards ^Abfk^T and 
Abiludhiir. The cxiet position of these twa oitiea 
la uncortniTi, but ihey must have been situated on 
or near wbnt k at present the coiirae of the Tigris 
immediately above Korna, According to Ibn 
(confirmed by Yakiit. I. tibO, lino 15), in Sm^uniin 
times, and befoto ibo baraltng of the dyl<p 4 which 
led to the fuiTuation of the Swamps (sc^ note 1 to 
Section Xni.}p tlm Tigris of tbosc days followwl 
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the same chunnel which it do-ca at the 

prcsefit time. The acLmuni in I bn Itusta (p. 04) 
apfieurs to nse of snf&aient jmportnnce to be worth 
translating : ” Now, as to the Btind Tigtia, Tcrily 
befora the daya of lalam it used to go straight up 
from Al^Miidbar, whore at the prosent day the 
chaanol fa stopped ; for pas^sing up theaoe by ^Ab- 
dasT, which ia of the districts of DastMJrtvsan, tho 
channel came out (from tho present Tigris bed) at 
Al*Khav 2 qraaivTU, above FaTn-OH'Silb, in the district 
ofWiiiiL F rom llienoe you pass up to Ai-Maditln. 
Now ^ea-goirtg ahipa used^ of old, to sail in from 
the Land of luditi, coming up the Tigris of Ai-ILit^rUt 
and thctiee could attain to AUMaduin, for they 
would iMiil up (from tho Estuary of AbBasra) and 
come out above Pam-aa-Silii, paasing into the Tigris 
of (the pirt below where in later times was) Bagbdnd, 
whence they came to AbJliulain. Eiit after those 
(ancient) days the river burst banks, flowing out 
over the land in front (ond south) of the piece w^hero 
Vfu.’ih afterwards stood, and here its wiitere formed 
tho Kwampa, aa (hose are known at [be present 
time. * . .. Now of old tbero used to be Swamps 
Dt a place called Jukha, lying betiiveea Al-M'jdhar 
and ^Vbdusb a hero the waters of the Tigris had 
collected in the days prior to the shiftiug of the 
rivcr-lHKl into the proscpit (wcatem) course down 
by Wiisit. But when this change of course took 
place and the water of the Tigris ceased to flow 
down its old channel, this place became a desert and 
arid, so that he who now passes through (Jiikha) 
ill the Bummer time suffers from the full force of 
the Sinmn wind,” Al-Khriyzuraiiiyya, above Fam* ' 
a^Silh, where the ships are said to have pofsed into 
tile Fouolies of the Tigris, nbova where the SwaiiJfis 
afterwards formed, is doubtless the same plDCe whigli 
\u‘kubl imizies (p. Kanatfr-al-Kbayzurou, 
BtidgcSj or Arches of KhavKuran,” and which be 
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plnc€3 the c?a6teTn bank of the rivers between 
AI'3Iiiburik (epposite Xnbr Sabua) und Furn-as^SSIh. 

* ^Abdosl. mjcordiag to Tatut (111, ^603), was the Ambi- 

eixed tiamo of the Pemiaa AfdojjihT, wbich wiis one 
of the biiTEilele ef Kaskar, 013 d the nanne parsed to 
the iVrab toWDship wbicb came to oceupy the elder 
Site. 

Al-ifatlhar waa n city of mneb importance at the 
date of the A mb eenquoat, bcing^ the capital of tbo 
province of Mayiiaru As already noted, it must havo 
stood on or near the ancient, euHterit^ eouT>» of tlio 
Tijjris, which was more or lo«i idcnticul with the 
modern course of the river. In Bilndbur! (p, 342)^ 
the city is described os not far from Basti-May^un. 
Allhotig)i no truce of ita ruins enti be found oii the 
lEiodem mopS} Yitkiit (lY. 4(J8), in tho thirteenth 
century a.p., writes na though. AlOIadhSr still 
existed^ end stAtea that it lay four duys' jtiumey 
from Al-Utiaruj being situated between AUUesm and 
Wufit, It waa Celebrated for ita beuutifnl mo^^jiie 
and venerated for the tomb of 'Abd-Alkb, one of 
the sons of the Cidiph Mil 

* Of I be other towns mentioned in thla section, ‘Abbaduu 

is the only one of which the exact position is knouu* 
Tt exists at the present davj but lies more than 
twenty miles inland frein the present Hea-enost. In 
tho teeth century, MukudduAi (p. IIS^ describos 
'Abbniiiln as a city on the sen-enaiit,. standing on 
the wlund formed by the cstuarien of the Tigris and 
the Dujayl (or Kuruu riverh flo adds: “ Thera 
is no land oppeaiie to *Abbutlnu, only the open 
sea,'^ It wua counted as twelve leagues mureb from 
Al'Basm, 

■J'o judge from the native map in the Paris JIS., 
Sulaymuijun lay on the Peralau ride of this island. 
Ibn Hawkal (p. 173) desirrib«ii the tonu m killed 
'‘over aj<sitiat (or oppodte) Mbhudaii,'* and Bitu” 
dhurl (p. 334) states that it took its name from a 
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certain Sulayninn ibti Jabir, fltim&ined Adcetic/*' 
Ad'Daflkara, meaning “ the flat^land/^ Yuktit writes 
(n. SrSj^ ia a name comiutta to many places^ but the 
position of this particular Aft-Daskarn ia not giveu^ 
Al-ilaftok is mcutioued by Ibn llawkal (p* 111) ad 
situated near the weateni frontier of the Kbuzistan 
Province^ on the lino between Bnyau and AL*3iiadhnr, 
Yakut (IVp, d8d) refers to it as a Tillage lying 
between AbBosm atid Wusif^ belonging to the pro¬ 
vince of AUBuaro, The ntitivs tuBp in the Pntifl MS. 
places AI-Mafiuh oppoiite tbe esit of the Nahr 
Ma^kil, and H must Lave stood near the greot ostuaryj 
for in the TufttiA fp, d2) the Blind Tigris la given 
tho name of Lho " Tigris of Al-Maftah." 


[SECTION X\\] 

Deschiption' of the Canals of Al^Basra.^ 

Now Ai-Besni lies near (the estuary culled) the Favd 
of (Al-Basru), and into this estuary its cabals emptv them* 
aobes* Further,, the ebb and flow ol the tide comes up to 
the utmoat limit of these canids, and flow* back therefrom. 

Tho first cunai which branches from tbo (estuarv), after 
you come out from tho Nahr Abu4-Asad, is that which lies 
on tho right band^ and it eitciids as far as Al-Baara. * 
It is colled the Kahr-ajAlarah, and its beginning is two 
leagues from the exit of the Nahr Ahu'-l*Asad. 

The second canal ia that culled tho Nahr-ad-Dayr ; and 
it begins three longues from the Nahr-al-Marah. 

Tho third canal is the one called Bithk Shlrln; and it 
begins six leagues below the Canal of Ad-lJayr. 

Tbo fourth canal is that cullod the Nahr Mn‘kll,“ and 
hetweoa it and the Bitbk Shirln la a distance of two leagues. 

The fifth cattal is that called the Nahr-al-ITbulla j and 
Al-UbuUa is at its head. Between ibia and the Nahr 
Ma*kil* is a distance of four leagues. 

* US. in arnKT. 

SO 
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The sixth canal* is called Al-Ynhiidi; and between it and 
Al-UhuUa is four leagues. 

The seventh canal is that called the Nahr Abu*l-Ehaslb» 
and it lice a league below the canal of Al'Yahudi. 

The eighth canal is that called the Nahr-al-Amir; and 
it flows at a league below the Nahr Abu*l-Khasib. 

The ninth canal is called the Nahr-al*Kandil, and it is 
two leagues below the Nahr-al-Aniir. 

These nine canals all flow out into (the estuary called) 
the Fayd of Al-Basm. They are each some four leagues in 
the lengthy but some are more, some leas. Now this estuary 
has its mouth by the Dijla*al-*Awra (the Blind Tigris) at 
'Abbudun, at the time of the ebb, and it forms a consider* 
able body of water. The town of 'Abbaditu lies on the 
sea-shore, and the sea comes close up to it. And in regard 
to all these nine canals, there is none hut from it have 
been taken numerous smaller canals, which water the 
adjacent domains. 

These, therefore, are the celebrated and mighty canals of 
, Al-Basra, which flow out by the western bank of the Dijla- 
al**Awra, and there remain to mention those of the eastern 
side, which next I will describe to thee, if it please Allah, 
be He exalted! 


• Al-Basra, the great commercial port of Baghdad and 
Mesopotamia, lay on the Arabian side of the Estuary 
of Al-Basra, in other words the Blind Tigris, and 
was about twelve miles, as the crow flies, from its 
hank. Two great canals—the Nahr Ma*kil on the 
north-east, and the Nuhr-al-Ubulla on the south¬ 
east—brought the ships up from the estuary to the 
quays of the town, which stood at the junction of 
these two canals. Mukoddasi (p. 117) describes 
Al-Basra os having its greatest length along this 
junction-canal, with houses extending back to the 
desert border behind, where a single gate opened to 
the plain. In its width, from the canal bonk to 
this gate, the city measured three miles across. The 
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modern villnge of Zab&yr now' occupies the iitc of 
oJd for the pi^scnt town named Basra stands 

on thfl €&timry of the Shatt-al-'Amb. and is probably 
identical m situation wilb the ancient Al-Ubulla* 

^ Of the nine canoU lying on the western er Arabion 
aide of the Tigris estuary, the highest np* called 
generally the Nnbr-al-Mamh or “ the Womau*s 
Canal,''' appears to be identical with a Nahr Murra, 
which, according to BiliidhnrJ (p. 3G0), was dug by 
a certain Mmra,, the Freedman of one of the sons 
of the Caliph Abu Bakii, In eiplanatjon of the 
name AbMamh, another tradition giTen by Yakut 
(TV, 84^1 J afatos that the " womati" after whom the 
canal was named was a certain Penian princess 
with whom Khiilid, General of the Muslim onny, 
made a treaty of peace. The Nabr^ad-Dayr took 
its name froin a Dnyr or ^'Cloiater'' which stood at 
the mouth of this canal [ and a village of that name 
still exisia at the spot indicated. According to 
Yakut fXI. 660^ I\, 839), a monastorj called Bayr* 
nd-Bihdar had stood here from the days before 
Islilin. Many monks lived in it, and the place was 
held in high honour fay the Christians. The town 
was noted for the excellent porcelain dishes, which 
were nmiiufuctured here, and exported for sale to 
ABBasra- According to Biludhurl (p. 367), the 
is’^uhr Bithk ShJrJn takea iU name from ShjrTn, the 
beautiful wdfe of King Kbusraw ParwJi. 
means a " cuttingin the dyke, through which 
water Bows. 

The fourth canal, tho Xahr Ma'kil^ it, as before stated, 
the chief waterway from the north by which ships 
reached Al-Basm. It was called after Ma'kil-ibn* 
Yusiir, a companion of the Prophet, who dug this 
canal during the reign of 'Omnr {Yakub TV- 845), 
Tho Persian pilgrim, Xosir-i-Khaffraw^ (p. 85), who 
viiiited ABBasra in a.i?. 443 (1051), describes the 
ISabr Mu kd and the ^ahr-al-UbulIa os being each 
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four IvQgiics in length. Between the two lav a 
tract of land forming o great island^ oblong in 
shupe^ for the enda wefa each but a league aerof^n. 
One short aide of the oblong lay on the Tigris 
Estunry going from Al-Ubnlla up to the mouth of 
the JIa‘kil Canal, and the parallel short side woe 
the a'aterway, joining the ends of the two ciuluIs 
already namerh and on tho draert-sido of which stood 
the cilyjof Al-Btwra. These measurements of Xasir- 
i-£husraw ngrete very esnctly with what is found, on 
the modem maps, for a place called Sia^kil slill 
eSLsta about one longue north of Al-Ubulla (which 
h iha modern town of Bapn), on the ShiitC 
al-'Arab. The distunce separating these two canola, 
given at "four leagues” by I bn t^rapion, is therC' 
fore probably an overstatement, and wo should rend 
“ ono league, ” oa reported in the diary of the 
Persian pilgrim. Al-Ubulla took its name from an 
ancient town which the Greeks called Ajtohffos. It 
stood at the end of the Nahr-ul-Ubulla* the wator- 
wLiy by which ehipg left Al-Bnsm when setting sail 
for tho Indian seaa^ Al-Ubulla, lying at the mouth 
of this canal on its northern bank, had the great 
Estuary of tho Tigris to the eastward. Facing 
Al-Ubulla, on the southern bank of tho oannl mouth, 
was the hamlet called Shikk 'Othmun, Shikk meaning 
"a cutting," or "breach in a dyke." OpiJCflite 
Al-Ubiillti, across the great Estunry of the Tigris, 
hero about a league wide, lay the town of "Askar 
Ahn-Ja‘far, whence, according to Mukaddafil (pp. lid 
avid the caravans sot out for Al-Ahwuz. 

* (>f the four remaining canals on tho western side, the 
^’ahr-ol-ynhudT, the " Jew^s Canal," appears to have 
left tio trace of ita name on tho modem maps, and 
I can find no notice of the origin of the uumc. 
The Xahr Ahu-l-KhasJb le stated by BilSdhuri 
(p. 362) to have taken its name from Ahud-Khnsib 
ilttisfiik, a freed man of tiie Caliph ABMunsur, who 
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gnintetL Kim tlio lands here in fief* Tho DaTiie is 
aiill found on the present map. Tbe ^ialir-nl-Amtr, 
according U> BiladUun (p. wii3 called ong;iuaUv 
the Nulir Amir^aUMuminin, the Caunl of the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithiid^" to wit the Caliph Al- 
Hansiifj who caused it to bo dug* and granted its 
lands in faef to his son Jn'fnr* The Ipust p-an td is 
the Nuhr-al-Kandil, which Y^ut (lY* 843} pro¬ 
nounces Kiodnl, and Abn-l-Fida {p* 57} KunduL 
The origin of the name appears to be unkuewrn 
It is worth noting that Abu-AFida (pp. 50 and 57} 
J»aa copied this SectiDn XT. of Ibu Scrupicn^ nlmcMit 
verbatim, into his Geogmpbv* 


[SECTION XVL] 

CaSAI^ to THE WEST OF THE BaSRA E^TITARY’h 

Of these, on coming forth from the Xahr Abii-KAi*Qd, 
the first is a canal culled the Sdir-aFMadhSr.* From it 
are mken many minor conols, but at tha end of the caiml 
ia II thuu. Its length is sijc loagucs.^ 

ihc second canal is that called the Nahr-ar*Rayyao j and 
it is siluutcd thirteen leagues from [AUMndLiTrJ^t From 
it are taken many minor carials, and it was originally one ‘ 
of iho highways to Al-Ahwns, but it is now damnied. Its 
length is six lengnes. 

The third canal is that called tho Nohr Bnywn,* and this 
at the present time ia tho highway to Al-Ahwiiz* From 
tho head of this cmial you pass to Mshdt,^ and thence 
to Farn Bahaslan, which is on tho {^tnnry from the) sea. 
Thence to Siifc Bshr,* from which vo*i pa**t along in llte 
^ahr-na-Sidra, and from whence (you descend) to the sen. 
From Suk Bahr to (the canal caUi-d) Al-Hasrukiiu is tho 
river of Al-Ahwaz. which is but a litde way, going across, 
and thence you travel to the cities of AJ-Ahwiiz.^ 

' M8. Al'iUjnEr, in trrm. 

f' Tils Ms. rMxk Jjj'pMdbi&rik, prsbiMr s nustulif. 
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Now the CBTint of Al-MiurukEiL ire will describe later ou* 
if it pleow AUab Almighty. 


^ The channel leading up to AUModhar boa been nlreedy 
diacusaed (see Notes I and 2 to Section X1V»)* The 
•hocond canal, the Nobr-ar-BsyA'iin, appears to have 
started from a place marked Xtiyan on Kicpert's map- 
Ar-Hayydti is inetitiDded by Ibn Khurdiidbili [p. 12} 
os one of tbo three districts of Kaskar< Other can ala 
of this name occur in the works of Biliidburt and 
Yakut, but not this Nabr-ar-liayj'gn. For ** Al¬ 
ii ubarik” in the MS. I have substitutod “ Al- 
Madlitir.” for the distance given agrees. However, 
Y^iikut (IV. 40S) mentions Al-^Liihnrik as one of 
the conals of Al-llu^ra, which wta dug by Kbolid- 
al-Koari, governor of the Two ‘Irnka under the 
OronyjTid Caliph Uisham; but the poeitida of tho 
canal is not given by Ylkut, 
t The Nahr Bayait, colled after the town of that name— 
which, according to Jstakhri (p. 95) and Y’likut 
(I^ 773j, stood on the eastern side of the Tigris 
Estuary, five leagues below Al-Ubulla—raises n 
quostion of some interest. A reference to tho map 
shows that the Bay an Canal occupies the position of 
tho Haffhr Channel, by whiob, at the present day, 
the waters of the Karun River are for the most port 
discharged into the Shntt.ab^Arab. The modem 
Mohammerah. which stands at the western end of 
this channel, must very nearly be identical in site 
with the older town of Bnyam A passage in ilti- 
kaddaai, who wroto about throe-quarteru of a century 
lator than Iba Senipton, aMigns the digging of this 
important chanuet to his oontemporary, the Buwavhid 
Prince 'Adud-ad-Dawla, who reigned from a.u, 33B 
to 372 The canal, however, must have 

existed before his time, and even beforo the date of 


* Sac ovit HotioD. 
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Ibn Scrapian, for it ia referred to by Kndiinaa (p, 
trlio wrote io AM. 360 (030)^ under the nmno of the 
Nahr'-al-Jadid, "tiie 2iev OanaL’^ Douhtlesa under 
the orders of ^Adud^ad-DawLa it was sufficiently 
'tTlduned to permit tlic pessuge of BCa-going sbipa^ 
oud this ie what is referred to m the following 
passage, which I translaie from Mukfiddaei (p. 419): 

** From nisa 31ahdl to the beginning of the ^Adudi 
Canal is a day^fl journe}', and thence you reach the 
I'igria, You may also ride from Hisn ^tuLdl to 
Ituyan in one day's murch* across a Subkha (or Salt* 
Marsh)^ Now the River l)ujo 3 d of Al-Aliwiiz, and 
the Tigris, each of them iornts u broad estuary 
(Faj*d) which opens out to the China Sea (or Perslait 
Gull'), and bctn'con these two estuaries lies the Sail- 
Marsh ahos'e-menlioneA In former times people, 
travelling by boat, were forced to go down by the 
Estuary of the Dujayl out to the sea, and then 
turning round otil buck again and enter the Tigris 
Estuiuy, and thus from the sea reach Al-Ubulla. 
But in doing this they cnoountercd both danger and 
fatigue, and hence it was that 'Adud-ad-DawIs 
opened the Great Canul w^hicb leads from the upper 
part of the Dujuyl Estimry' to cbo Tigris Estuaiy’* 
This canal is four leagues long, and tlie waterw'nj * 
from AUAhwaz to Al-TJbulIa is at the present ciine 
along the same/'' 

ni«n Alabdl, "Mabdi^s Fortrcaa/* lay at the bead of 
the uncieiit cstuar}' of the Dujnyl or River of 
Abwnz, whidi is the modem Knriin. Ibn Hawkal 
(p. 173) writesa: ^'The riveTS of Khuzistna, which 
flow down from Al-Ahwaz, from Ad Dawrak, from 

■p ■ 

Tustar, and from other qunrtort adjacent to these, 
all oome together at llinn Mahdi end form un esLanry, 
where the waters are so abundant and copious bs to 
be near u league acroes, and tbenco they floiv down to 
the sea," Muhdl apparontly oOnrsponds with 

the site of uo modern tonu. It lay one day's march 
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above^ tbss jilflce whsre tUe Baytiii Cbflonel flowed, 
off to Ihe Tigria Esluury. ActsotdiQg to EudSmfl*s 
diiitaucca (p. 104>, this fortress was twenty Ipuguea 
distant from Al-AhwiiiB ; but 1 havo no authority 
for delertnming whether Hiaii Mahdl lay on the 
western or oo the eastern bank of the estuary of 
the [>ujayl, and I have only marked it on the 
we&teni side bceause it Ia more genemlly montioaed 
in connection witli the towns of AU*Irak. 

Fam Buhastuu i» apparently mentionod fay no other 
Arah geographer, and it may be a fidse reading of 
the MS. If, however, the reading Dahastun bo 
correct, it would possibly he the namo of the canal, 
whoso bead (jFbflj) was below AI-AUwSk, and whteh, 
afier serving to carry off some of the waters of the 
Dujayl for irrigation purpoac% Anally ran out into 
the Persian Galf. Yiikiic (L 411) quotes the account 
of a giwgmpher callisd Tfan^UM iihalbalj who died in 
A.if. yffO (042), and this author mentiona a Wadi 
(river or canal) os branching from the Dujiiyl below 
Al-Ahwda, and flowing down post Al-Basiyan, a 
town that lay half-way between Ad-Dawrak and 
HiHn l^Iahdi. 

* Suk iliihr U given by Yakut (TIL IflS) os the name of 
a place in the province of Al-Ahwuz, where certain 
Cofitom-housos bad stood, previous to the date when 
tho Waair ‘Ali-ihu-aUJarrah w^as in ofGce for the 
tirst time. This 'All, who died in Jt.u. a34 (94tJ) 
was several limes WazTr under tho CoUph al-Muh- 
tadir« lie was celebrated for hia rigbteouaness and 
piety, and hod abolished these harriers as unlawfid. 
The position of the place ia not indicated by Yakut, 
hut it probably lay on the River Du jay L Tba w'oid 
Ji<ikr, in this and the following pumgraphs of the 
text, doubtli!® tofcni to the great F^stuary of tho 
Dujayl and not the actujil open sea, for Sahr in 
Arabic, though signifying literally **the sea,'' is 
also used for aay great river, or estiuiry. 
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The Nahr‘ai»-Si(lra, *’■ The RiPer of the h 

apparently the name giveo to that part of the 
Du jay 1 which Has immediatety helow Al^AhwiTz* 

® Silk'al-AhwS^Sj, The Market of tho IIQz ■ffor 

U tlie Arabic plural of thin hitter name^ which, with 
kh, the stronger aspirate, h preserved in the name 
of the previncB)i is the capital of Khuxisthn, the 
linnd of the Kinlz or tliiz. The town sUlI exiata. 
Mukaddusi (p. 411) describee it os lying^ for the 
most part on the eastern bank of the Dujayl, bi 
which quarter the Merkote and the Great 3Iosqqo 
were found. This eastern quarter was connected by 
u long bridge—built of brick arches, called the 
i^titura TEindiiwan—with nn island in the river 
Dujayl, which was also covered with the housi^ of 
the city* On the further, or western aide of this 
island, lay the mainstream of the Du jay], whose 
waters, uE n distomco of a bow^ahot below the city, 
poured over a great Shddburwaa, or weir, built of 
rocks, which served to dam back tho atreani for 
irngation purposes. The reiDuioa of Chia weir still 
exist, crossing the Kiirua river. 


[SECTION XriL]* 

Description of the Rii^a Dujayl op Al-Ahwaz.^ 

Tts Bourco 13 in the inountajas of the country of Tafahun, 
and passing by tho cities of AUAbwaz, it dowt out into 
the Eastern Sea (or Porsiati Gulf). Into the (Dujayl) 
flows the River of Junday Snbur, across which Is the 
Roman Bridge. (lu aoureo is also in) the neighbourhood 
of lefabiin, and it flows into tbo Dujayl of AL-Ahwaz. 

From the Dujayl of Al-AbwuK ia brought a conul called 
Al-Maarukan.^ Ita point of origin is above (the weir 

’ UlLi U tfafl pim4;i«pti rvjj'rral to in tiu iut lido of Snftimi XVI. It u 
«i]i|iud from fdUn 47(i. of ttu? 
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callod) Afik-Shaiibiimun, and H ficiws out into tin Ejiarom 
Sea (or Peraitui Gulf]* 


^ The Dujftyl of Al-Ahwliz ig,, afl olready noted, the 
modem Karun. The River of Junduy S^ibur is 
wbat Is now known aa the Ab-i-Dii* The bridge 
called by Ibn Serapion Katitara-ar^Rfkm (of the 
Romans or Greeks), Ibn Ruata $^0) culls 

Rjin^ra-ur-ItCdh, "the Bridge of the River/^ 
and in Ibo Kburdudbih (p. LT6} it is given ms 
K ao^ru^oz-Zab. This Is, doubtless, tbe great bridge 
ut DizfuL 

’ The canal called Ab^Iasrukan (or AbMasbrukiiii, as 
Ibn Huwksl und most other authorities spell the 
name) is the urliticial channel, apparently that now 
known us the Ab-i-Oerger, which was led off to 
the eastward frotn the Dujayh through a cutting 
in the rocks, above the great Weir at Sbustor or 
Tiistar, Ihn Kburdudbih (p. 176}, following our 
uulbor, says that the waters of the Mosrukan flowed 
out *' into tVie sea,^^ hut the tidal Estusjy of the 
Rujayl is, doubtlesa, to bo understood, here us else¬ 
where, under the word Bfifir (seu), the term used. 
The course of tlie various atroatns of KbOsistiin ia 
the tenth ceutuiy a.p* will be beat understood by 
the following pasaage, which is translated from Ibn 
Buwkul (p. 172): premising that the town of 
^Askur Mnkmm probably occupied tlio site of the 
imidem Band-i-Kir, and that the River of Tiislur, 
otherwise the Diilayl, flowed in these days by a more 
westerly course than it docs at the present time, 
Jbu Hnwkal writes; '^Tbe largest of the rivers 
of KbiizlslSn is that of Tustar, and thia is the river 
across which, at the gate of Tustar, King Subur 
built a ShSdhurwiia (or weir}, in order to miio 
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the water to the lerel of the oity-laads, fqr Tartar 
liea on an eleTutioa^ very simiLir to the heights 
adjacent in the gquqtrr near by. Then this river 
flovs on^ passing at the further aide of 'Askar 
Mukram, and thence goes down to Al-AhwaA, 
where it comeS} by tbo Nshr-M-Sidro, to Hisn 
^ifabdh and thence it 6owb down to tbo sea. The 
Nahr-al^Maahnikan runs from the neighbourhood of 
Tustar till it reaches 'Askar Mukram, which town 
it divides into two halves. Further on it attains 
Al-Ahwaz, but iU end is here, and it does not pass 
beyond the capital. 'NVhen the stream baa come 
to 'Abkar Mukmai it is crossed by a great bridge 
of about twenty boats, and in those parta large 
boats can navigate its waters. And I myself (Ibn 
llawiiul) have travelled by it from 'Askar Mukram 
to Al-Ahwilz, a distoniiie of ten leagues. For the 
first six leagues we voyaged by bout, but aftem atds 
we got out and rode along the course of the streum, 
for the renminder of the way from this point to 
Al-Ahwaz w'aj a dry rood in the river-bed. The 
reason of this was that, being then at the end of 
tbo mouthy the moon was waning, and tha flood- 
walor in ihis canal is dependant on the ebb and 
flow of the tide, and tho tide reaches both its lowest 
ebb and its highest flow in conneclioD with the 
waxing of iho moon/^ 


[SECTION xvin.] 

These, therefore, aro the great and celebrated, canals of 
(tbo district of) Al-Bosra; and having now oecompliBhed 
the dotoii of the samn, it will behove thw to work out the 
streams which fall into the rivers of tho Greek country, 
and those of the city of Maia^yn, in order that thou moyest 
thus know all the affluents that flow into these two noblo 
and mighty rivers (the Euphrates aod Tigris), and that 
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noEie of them remam over Co thoe uae^camined, if it: 

Allnh Almighty/ 

Of lL^p theicip is tlio ^ahr Arsanus. Into this flows 
a st.reai[i e.allcd the Xahr-adh-Dhib (the Wolf itiverj* Its 
source is in a mounlain in the neighbourhood of 
It turns and pas^s by mony fortressesj, and falls into the 
Arsoniis a shaft distance above Sfaumshat^ 

There ulno fulls into the Afsaniis ii river called Nuhr-oa- 
SalkiL It flews forth frern the moualuiiss called JubuX 
Marur (or Muzur), and passing hy muny farlrcssei it falls 
into the Arson us, one mile below the city of Shamshdt, near 
a mountuiii that is aver the city, and which closes it in^ 
Another of tbese is the Nahr Abrlk< Into this river there 
falk a stream called the Nuhr Zamra, It fiows oni of the 
ruountuixis of Juhul Marur a little way above where the Nahr 
Lukiv'a takes its rise; and it fulls into the ^abr Abrik a 
little way below the Castle (Al-Kal'a)* 

Another of these is the Xahr JTai^arTya. Into this there 
flow^ a strenin iniUcd the ffabr Glinwth^ its source is in 
the mouatains of the Abrik oountry, and it falla into the 
Nohr Jaijarlya in the midst of a meadow ip that country- 
The Kahr Kuhoklb also has atHuents; for there flou-a 
into it a stream called the Xahr Kamkls- This rises ip the 
proviDces of the Greek conntr)% and flows near to the gate 
of Zihatm, and at lenglh falls into the Kubakib. 

There also flows into (the Siter Kuhkkib) □ streuin 
called the JTahr-az-'Zarinikt Its aourco is la a. mountaip 
lying between Jlnlatju and Ilisu Mansur. It flaws into 
the Kubafcib below the mouth of the Xubr T^rukls. 

From the Nahr*uz-Zanitik is taken a canal culled the 
^uhr Malstya. Pushing on it irrigatee the domains of 
hlole^ya^ and falls into the Kuhikib at a point below the 
mouth of the Nahr^aic-ZEtnirik. 

From this Kabr Malutya is taken a esnah from which 
come the woter'chondels of the Kahr Malatya. These 
Grigete the gardens that lie along the some, and after 


• yuvd foiiim w of SfrttoQ ry.p ■mj Aueb toht* 

tsj^ Mvalty tintkiy been iluciwd in l(» Sotet to tliat Ssctior 
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through tbo suburb of ^fabitra^ tbe^ ramify 
throag^hout the dty» Then, afior ieaviqg the oity* they 
flow CFUt into tbfl river Kubiikib} neat to, but below, the 
Bridge of Kubuldb* 

So, therefore—through the aid and power of Allah—this 
description of the rivers of Al-*Irak, to wit, tho Tigris and 
tho !Euphrate8, with the streams that flow into them and 
the canals that are derived from thorn, is now concluded. 


CoxTKimi.* Scctian I., The Tigris, p. 33,^—Section IL, The 
Xophrotes, p, 46,—Section III., AMuenta of the Euphrates, 
p, 53.—Section IV., Strearus flowing into those Affluents, 
p, 62.—Section V., Cimntp between the Enphrotes and Tigris, 
p, 68,—Section VI., CsnalB uf the Lower Euphrates, p. 255.—. 
Secdon Vll., Affluents of the Tigris, p, 261.—Section Vlll., 
Canals of the Tigris, p- 265.—Section IX., The same continued, 
p. 270.—Section X., Canals of Eastern Baghdad, p. 277.— 
Section XI., Canals of Western Baghdad, p. 285.—Section 
Xn., Canals of tho i^rbiyya Quarter, p. 293.—Section 
XlIJ., The Great Swamp, p. 206.—Section XIV.* The Blind 
Tigris, p. 299.—Seeden XV., Canals of AI-'Basra, p. 303.— 
Section XVI,, Canals to tho West of AbBa.^ra, p. 307.^— 
Section XV11„ Tho River Unjovl, p. 311.^—Seotian XVlIl., 
Affluents of the Euphratef, p. 313. 
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AitT* IX. — On (he Ot'Vfta and Eatftet iTietofy ^ the C/tiuese 
Coinage. By L, 0. lIoFKL.vs^ M.R.A.S. 

Tjik ongin aad earlier history af the Chinese ceinnge Huta 
been duciused iu several European m'orka» of which the 
most important are, in order of da to. Dr . W, ViBserlng’s 
*■ On Chinese Currency/* Leiden, 1877; Professor S, 51. 
Georgievsky*® ^'Drerneiahia moneti Eituichev** (Tha Ancient 
Chinetio Coins), 1889; and M. Torrien do Lacouperie*® 
** Catalogue of Chinese C-oins," printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1892. 

The second of these productions, being in Jlussinn, is to 
roy great regret inaccesaibla to me. Curieuily enough, the 
olher two are both in English, though neither of their 
authors claims that nationality. 

In many ways Vissoring*® Tolume is a moat meritorious 
achiovomeut. The schome of the book is excellent; the 
author ho -1 obviously spared neither time nor labour nor 
zeal on his task, and wherever he gives a full tronslation, 
ho adds the Ghinoeo text. Here unfortunately is the weak 
point ef the work. The trunslations are so very defective 
as in many places to be useless. I do not know whether 
1 am right in my conjecture, but this port of Vissering^s 
uudertaking give* mo the impression that his translutiens 
of a text which oBors numerous didiculues, have been 
made with the help of dictiouarieii only, and without the 
inimcmiG, the indiepensablo udvantage of references to and 
consultations with living native scholars. I do not believe 
there exists a single Oucidcntnl student who lias acquired 
Chluese in China or amongst Obinosc, that will dispute the 
opitiion of Dr. BrctschneiJer, quoted and confirmed by 
Professor G. Schlegel in the T'eung Pao, vol. i. p. 119, in 
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these words—"The mistahes ho [lij-. nofFmonn] made 
were prinoipuUy due to the insuflieiency at our Chi'oene 
dictionaries, and to his neirer haidng^ been in China, We 
quite a^oe* in this respect, with Jir, Uretechneider, when 
be Mjs: 'that iV w tmjmtible h tunh car red trundutiatii 
from Chinese in Eatupn [the italics ura not mine] without 
the assiatanco of a good native Bcholar; escepting, of 
coarse, those sinobgucs who have atudied the language in 
China, and who have studied it for a bag time/ ” 

Hence every allowance ought te be made for Yissering*# 
shortcomingA in this respect, if, as seetna to have beea the 
cose, he hojrl learnt Chinese in Europe only. 

Lucouporie has not dealt, I regret to point out, fairly 
by his predecessor in tUeaa numismatio sladies. Tho onlV 
reference to Vissering'H work that is to ho found in the 
whole of the "Catalogue^' ia in a fdngh footnote on 
p, Ixviii. of the Introduction, and m to this efiect: 'Mt 
[viz. JIa Tunn-linV Seotion tm Currency] form* * , , the 
bulk of Dr. W. Viaaering, On C/iwese CifircHcy, Coin irnd 
Pnpf^r J/owfly, Leiden, 1877.’^ Yet M. Lacouporie is 
abundantly indebted to the Dutch author. Over and over 
again he makes use of Yiosmng^a work, sometimes without 
alteration, ofteiier with slight verbal changes, mnisslonfl, or 
additions, frequently with eorai-wbat more material modi^ 
fications. but ahvays without Bcknowledgment. Between 
pages Jh’lS and 4:11 of tho » Galalogae," I have marked no 
less than forty-four pmsuges thus aibatlv adopted. 

With regard to the CatabgQe of Chineso Coins" ita^lf 
I wish b be perfectly frank. Having bad occiiaion to 
eiamiua it closely—and I doubt if anv other person has 
spent 80 much time over this hook aa’i have—1 camo lo 
certain conclaatons which led to the prepamtion of the 
present paper. 1 foand, as 1 believed, many deuiomuruble 
errors, many mere conjectures of the nmlmr^s stated os 
though they were well ascertained and schaowledged facts 
find a number of difficult pointo which merited much monl 
tliomugh inveatigation than they had vet received U 
thoref™. or ,he >.u.hori..tive 
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by the Trustees of the British Moseum, T felt impelled to 
endearour to the best of my powers to present the available 
data of this obscure and intricate subject, as they emerge 
after what has been, I know, a long and careful, and, 
1 hope, an unbiassed examination of all the materials 
accessible to me which throw light on the first stages of the 
Chinese monetary system. 

Before plunging into the rather tangled details which it 
has been necessary to gather together and arrange, it may 
be as well to indicate concisely what appears to be shown, 
and what, though not demonstrable, is suggested, by the 
evidence available for forming conclusions. 

The actual origin of the earliest form of their metallio 
mouey is clearly unknown to the Chinese. But tradition, 
already embodied in the work known os Kuan TxO, and 
afterwards repeated in the Lu Shih of Lo Pi, attributes to 
the founders of the llsia and Shung dynasties the casting 
of metal from mountains which are named into what may 
have been merely ingots, with the object of relieving 
distress in times of flood and drought. 

But Kuan TzO gives us, and in considerable detail, 
particulars of the use of ** treasure** in the adininistmtioa 
of his agruriau polity by a still earlier ruler, the legendary 
Emperor Shun. Chinese numismatists, reiving upon 
these passages in Kuan Tzil, believe that a few of these 
** treasures ’* have conic down to historical times, and that 
they are represented by the urcbaio inscribed pieces of 
peculiar shape discussed below under the heading of Pi 
eh*iHij mn. This attribution is by no means free from doubt, 
and is partially founded on a reading of the legends on the 
pieces w'hich is itself most questionable. 

It would appear probable that at a later epoch, say about 
the beginning of the Chou dynasty, two distinct types of 
metal money, with corresponding names, possibly chanictor« 
izing difl^crent regions or political centres, were already in 
existence—the kiiife«moDcy and the wedgt>-bandied pu. 
The former seems to have been mainly current in what is 
now the province of Shantung. Whether a third tjrpe, the 
1895. 31 
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circjuLii- coin pierced iri tbo centre, niajr iii>t al*i bate Wn 
in use in some parts of the oountry seems impniusible to 
decidle* The Ifistory of the Kiirher ilan djuasty in the 
ultimate source of our knotrlcd^e of tbe nest stage,* 

According to this work, a Minister, not liimsejf a native 
of the Choii State, but employod bj the founder of that 
dymisty, instituted (wblcb may raeua oitber invented, or 
elmply introduced), for his nia-^ter’s benefit, a "system of 
currency/' This system included squares of gold of a 
fixed weight, lengths of silk and hempen doth of ddiDite 
dimenfliona, and, lastly, round copper or bronze coins having 
a central square hole, which the bistoriaq speaks of as 
a name the true origin of which is most obscure but 
which remains their designation to this day. It U a maltor 
of qmwtioa whether tbe term rAhVa jo the first 

instance, applied to this round copper coin, or whether it 
was preceded by the word e//iian, and, if either of these 
names tnu to applied, whether other terms mav not b&ve 
been ora ployed ^id&j. Further, we do not really know 
whether these coins were inscribed or poL 
Tho next point is reached in the statement recorded ia 
the same history that a larger coin than wns then current 
was cast by the Chou sovereign Ching, and was inscribed 
With the wards pa^ hm, " vahmblfl exchange/* Specimens 
of archaic appearance arc preserved which have this legend 
on them, as weU os others bearing the numbers " four'* and 
" six " before the oharseter for ■" eichango/* 

It would bo unsafe to infer that there bud been no change 
whatever In the currency of the Chou renlm ip the interval 
of nearly sis hundred years that hod elapsed between the 
reign of Ching and the establish mini t of the dvnasty Still 
less should wo bo jnsttfied in a.ssuining that in the variona 
other Stoles, one uniform and conlinuoua tvpo had prevailed 
during this considerable period. Prebablv some of tho 
round coins which liave come down to ug, and the date Qtid 
locality of whose issue cannot be certainly determined may 
roach « far teck. Many of them have reuud inat,^ c^f 
square central holes. 
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After the conw^idaLtion of the Empire under the Ts'^ia 
dyijiish% thfi iriatory of the Earlier Han tells ua, two forms 
of money alone were in use—gold, and copper enwA inKribed 
pm ** half ounce”—^tlio other ^arielies of currency, 

fiueh OB pearlsi jade, tortaiac-ahell» sheila, ailv^er, uud tin 
being diacarded. 

Such is a brief outime of the main facts oollectcd in the 
on trios that follow below, bearing on the origin and the 
earliest stages of money in the group of States sod 
principalities which have since become the Chinese Empire. 

There nne two extracts from natis-o works which must 
be considered somewhat fulEvT And may conveniently stand 
here at the head of the septirate entries dealing with the 
nmnlsmatlc termiaologVp 

The first is a famous passage from the Section on Food 
and Commerce, of the History of the Earlier Han dynasty. 
The second is taken from the Section on Money in the 
great Imperial Encycbpicdia, the T'u Shu Chi Ch'^ng^ 

Brief as the Ch’ien JTan Shu paasage is, and simple as 
it looks, it contains two or three short olauses which were 
very perplexing to rno at firsts bat having had the great 
advantage of conaulting both Dr. Eeggo and Mr* Watters, 
and qaite recently, IT* E, Shao, the preseat Oovemor of 
Formtistt, I believe the taenuing to be substantially ns hero 
giroD. The text runs: — 

mm 

“No partkuhirs aro recorded concerning media of ex¬ 
change, gold and copper money, hempen cloths nnd silks, 
before the time of the dynasties of Ilsia and Tin. T*ai 
Kung instituted the currency of the Kine Trensiirieft, on 
behalf of the Chou; gold, in pieces of an inch aqua re. 
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weigliing ono copper coini^ circukr with u centnil 

flqiiarc, their weight reckoned in jrAw \ hem pen clothit mid 
silks, in breadths of two feet two iiicbee^ and iu length 
four ehung [40 feet of the period]. Ilcnce, with reyiard 
to coniraoditiea, high value [wos reflected] in the gold, 
utility in the knives, their ouwuiti flow in the [copper] 
currency, their dittlwioTi in tho cloths, and their mmpactnefis 
in the silks. After the retirement of T'tii Kuag [from 
Chou] the system was again applied in Ta’i,” 

The first point to which I would draw attenlion is that 
the ejrpresaion ywniJ ^*1, which I translate ‘‘curirejiqy,' seemsj^ 
on thfi face of the text, to be applied to all three varieties 
meutianed, tbe gold, the cloths mid silk^, and the copper 
coins. But Chiiicae writers on the subject, so far as I 
bttVB seen, restrict the terna to the last of the three. 

It will also be remarked that the puaaage really consista 
of a rHatoment of fact* for whieh the author probably 
hod docamcnlary wArrant extant in his time, and. of a 
highly symbolizing glues or coniincnt on the facts, pro^ 
coediug from the author. Pan Kn, hiiDseLf, or some earlier 
scholar whose view commended itself to him. 

Vieseriug, on p. S, referring to this passage, which is 
partially quotetl ia an extract from CbSng ChiS'chi, 
iransliitcs the words Im gti c/t^aan, etc., “it streams fiwter 
than a fountalu, apreuds more [widely) than, cloth-parecle, 
lit more precious than gold, and more advantageous than 
knives”; and he is followed in this by the lute Professor 
von der GnbelenlK in bis Chine^ini^fir Gramifyiiii, p. 21^2, 
Beyond uLI question such an idiom is commonly employed 
iu expressing adjectival compariaon, hut thore cun, I think, 
lie little doubt ihut in this iustanco such all iotorpretatioa 
cannot ha put upon the text. 

The nemniniDg passage, which is extracted from the 
Section on Money in the great Imperial EncyclopiBdia, is 
in the nature partly of a pamphrase of, and partiv of 
a gbas upon, the previous extract, and u, from the "pen, 
if I mifltake not, of the Editom of the Kucyclopoodia 
themselves. 
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** * The Nino Officers [riz. the chiefs of the Nino 
Trensurios] controlled the offices for valuubles and treasuro/ 
and the objects of their control were of three classes, 
viz. gold, stuffii of cloth and silk, and copper money 
cA’iVn pi). The gold pieces were designated by 
the name Oold [</. Gulden] ; the cloths and silks were 
measured by the piece; the copper money was weighed 
by the Accordingly, whenever any commodities were 

paid in or out, it was by means of the copper currency 
{t/itnn /a) that their values were equalised and made 
convertible (IfO 3® chih). Thus one 

catty of gold was equivalent to so many copper cosA (j^, 
eh'ien ); one piece of silk was equivalent to so many copper 
ea«A, and so on. In this way the Government had a 
standard of measure. All sorts of commodities reflected 
their [respective] characters—of high value in the gold 
pieces, of utility in the knife*ooias, the power of circu¬ 
lating in the copper currency, the power of distribution 
in the cloths, and of accumulation in the silks ( —* ID lil* 

itHi. a XU JlUfri a UMK 

i. a ^ fd i. XU a). 

*'Tho term 'gold* indicates the 'square inch weighing 
one catty' of the [Ch’ien Ilun Shu] text; the term ' knives ' 
indicates the * knives forming the lowest class of valuables,* 
of Kuan TzQ; the term eh^uan, refers to the yuan fa^ 
or copper currency; and the 'stuffs of cloth and silk* 
refer to those described as ' in length four chang the 
piece.* ** 

Here, we may note, the editors regard the terms cKuan 
and yuan fa as synonymous. 

In the ensuing entries I have purposely inserted the 
Chinese text of passages translated only where it is really 
indispensable. The 63 r 8 tcm of transliteration is that of Sir 
Thomas Wade, from which I have only deported in the 
cases of one or two dynastic or geographical names, such 
os Ta’i for Ch’i, and Ts’in for Ch’in, from a desire to follow 
the more usual spelling of these words, and thus avoid 
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u source of confosion. "Words within bracliets are 

ulwaya coiumeCitir ejtplonatiaa^ or amplificrEiLioa of my own. 
Thus inserted^ they interrupt the reador Itda, I tbiitki than 
when aabjoined as footnotes. 

I wiab to express my thunks to the Rdy Dr^ Legge for 
Taluttblo ttssiatunce given too on vnrioua jioints iu the earlier 
part of the preparation of this article^, 

CA*n» pH. fa i J or perhaps Plane money, 

for the definitionn of ch*fin in the Slino Wftc and Liu Shu 
X« point to a plane or chisel rather than a spade. 

In M. Lnfioupcrie'a Introductsou to the “ Catalogue/' 
p. xviii., vve find the entry, " Pi (ch^eta^ Spmjo monev. 
Name given by namismatiats to the copper cnrrauoy of that 
shape isaned by private people, und ufterwarda regularly 
ill the seventh oentury, in imitation of small implements 
of hnabandiy, which had beem fband cemvonient for barter.” 

Both Williams and Giles have pi c/i'an In their dictionaries, 
but T hove, ao fur, not met the term in any Chinese work* 
Tbe Chin Shih So hejtds iu illustrutions of these coins 
with the reverKod und more natund form pu 

3 he K.u«Ch uan Hai c1assl6es those eo-called apade coins 
as k*vaff wfioii pa, or hollow^h ended ptt, and says (Sec I ion 
Than, eh. lOJ i "Their skapo PDsemblmg a they are 

popularly culled e/*'3/i pa, or spade money. The upper 
piece ia hollow. The Clii Chin La soys, * the hollow was 
tittefl with a handle to hold them by when in ctrouLition,' 
and adduces from the Odes the passage * ^ g to 
carry pa to barter for silk/ [But the accepted interpret 
tntiou of this pjiMigo hold* pu to bo doth, and not the 
mclal money which the Chi Chin Lu soes in the word,] 
The IIuo Pu Wfen TzS K'no says the bolloiiV part was fitted 
with a verticui slip of buruboo. which was pinned in from 
the aide to proveut it slipping out.*' Li Tso-hrien, ihc 
author of the Ku Ch'Qon Jfui, concurs iu all the above, 
and adds that this type of being oiaiftly dug up in 
Chung Chou, the modern Houon province, dates prpbably 
from the Liu^Smig. or Wei dynastic [fifth and aixth 
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centuries though some specimeoj most, be tbiuks, 

be earlier. 

M. Lacoiiperie regurda the ps money, m the restricted 
eeiiae iu vhich he that term, na degciierate forma of 
the Spada cqanayj but such ofidence us there U affords no 
support tu this vla'n'i 

Ch*hin ins kso, ^ If 1 ^ _ 

/>>». . ^ fJ S > See Pi ch &ng ma. 

Ch hig ms pi, ^ (pj ^ j 

C/i’/ ■ A graving knife, or knife for carving 

wood. The name of u coin shaped like the combinatluJi 
of a cash end a knife bluiie, issued by Wang Hung, 

VuaeTTng, followed by M. Lucouperie, bos misunderstood 
the meaning of ch*i iss^ vrbicb the lonner translates (p^ 50) 
" Knives to make ugremaonts or bonds,” and the hitter 
by “ Bond'knife (Intr. p, ivit,) and Biiniing-knife ” 
(p, 312J* Neither writer remcrabera to enlighten us us to 
what meaning they nttrlhuLe to tbeac expressions. 

In the Cb*ien Ilau Shu the form of the eharucter ch*i 
haa the radiL;ijil ta, gmU, but the author of the 
Ku Cb'uan Hui, supported by the extant apecimana of 
the coin., laainLuins that ihia form ia wrongt and tbut the 
character should have been written with the radical mut 
vooiL The word sign ides to c«rrp, being sj'nonyraons with, 
and in Kanghai delined by, to mrtt. The liiu 

Sbu Ku stul^ that A'V implies deeper carving tban 
According to the Ku Ch'uau Uni, Wang StLiug, who 
atfcoled antiquarian tasters reproduced in tbeao cains uu 
ancient variety of knife. 

Cliis cliien* See under Yu. ehis cYica. 

Chxen chiHj ^ . Double gold. 

Oouvreur in his dictionary, quoting this expression from 
Munoikis^ dednes it os or tr^s fin qui Tnluit deux fnis Tor 
ordinaire.” But IL Laconporie, p. xix., asaertii that the 
first word must he rend appropriate name of tha 

curved knife-shape of the ctirTency of Ts^i.” As, however, 
the above character for skkk is mid Zifit, and never kitn (or 
cAirji}, 31. Lacouperle, to be consistent, should tniaslilorato 
tha phruse UeS’^kin liistitml uf kien kin us he dues. 
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The knivffl of Ts*i are, moreoirer» quite unlike a Chinese 
or any other sickle. Tho whole atutooieat is n mere guesa 
which will not bear eiamination. 

C/i'ten, Copper money, 

Conaiderahle ohwjarity aurrouucb the origin of tb# word 
(fA*£r«, no obscurity tbot niTecta both the date of its intro¬ 
duction and tho history of ita mcaniug. 

In the first place the syllable has another^ probubly 
earlier^ and possibly unrelated meaning. Thus in tho Odea 
the chnrncter oceura oiiee, with the sound UieUt in tho 
" rieing tone,"' and standing for the nuine of some field 
imploment usually truaslated hoe.^' So again we find in 
the Shuo W4n, under this character^ this cnirv ; ‘*A hfjo 
{feSb In ancient times a field impioruent. From r/u'a, 
Mtiol, and rAi>«, giving the sound, Tbe Odes hove^ 
‘preparo your hoes (||) and mattocks,' One autbnrhv 
says, ^ valuables* e Tuan Yfi-ls'ni, com¬ 

menting on the above passage of the Shuo Wgn, obser^'es 
that the Elder ILtii's oditiou does not contain tlieae last 
four words. 

Under the character H, pti, a MhtH, the Shuo Wen is 
ruther more ooromuniguttve, for we there read, - In ancient 
times they exchanged sheila nod prized tortoise- shell 
Under tho Chou they bad money (J^, f/i^unn). By iha 
time of the Ta'in. shells went out of um, and t-AhVrt' were 
ourrent. Turua 1 u-la^ai notes a suggestion that the 
reading hero should bo eh'tiim, not fA’twi, 

The bhuo W ftn s recogaition of eft^ifu in the sense of 
money may not be free from doubt, but that the wonl hud 
been so Uficd in lilemiuro before the date of iu publication 
is certain. It is frequent in the work known iw Kuan Tzd. 
The Kuo Yu also contains it (as Lacoupeno points out) 
and a commontstor on the Ghou Li affirms that the name 
Ch’iian Fu. or Treasury of Jloney, mentioned in that work 
was somelimee written Ch^an Fu. With that i>Dsaibla 
exception, the character does not ewm tu ba met with in 
tha Chon Li. 

Uut lliMB ii u Maiicwu. of opmion smong nallro 
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scholars thut th'irn^ as ft term for moncj^ wds precedeii 
by im earliisr wordj or, lui. aoina of tUonj thiok, by an 
earlier form of the Aome word< Thia prior fcimi (a now 
vrriltea and proaounced cA'^on, ami iia fully treated 
below in a Aoparate entry. 

Li Tao-hsien, the author of Ike Kn Cb'uan TTui^ eitea 
the Toting Chib (I preeumo Gb'iau'^a work of that 

name) oa os^erting^ that nntler the Kmperor Yao money 
was called ch*uan^ white the term ch*iA» did not come into 
Use until ibo introduction of the *' coinngo of the I^ine 
TreaeuHeft at the beginning of the Chou dyiiuaty,. or, us 
he considers the Kuo Td to imply, until much luter, 
under the. £m 3 >eror Cbiug', the 24th fio^oreign of that 
dyriu.sly, “ Tbero nre,*^ adds Li, *' slight disorepaneies iu 
these aceouute, but, summing up the evidenee, we see thut 
ch*utm w'ua the earlier and the Liter (eriu, and 

that while ch^&an includes cA’/rit, the latter does not include 

Tuun Tu-ta’oit in his notea on the Shuo W4a under the 
word after quoting u statement of Cheng Stia-nung 

that " in old books eA''iinm te occaEtenally found written 
cA’xVii,” ohserrea that Chou dynoaty atithora sometimes 
used ' borrowed characters,* os iu this onso, and that the 
writers of the IVin dyne sty treaterl the borrowed cliunietor 
ch*mi 03 the correct farm. " Ilence,"' be concludes, “ it 
is clear thut what the Ts'in and the Han colled cA^rn, 
the Chou called ch’uaft" adding that we have here tin 
instunco of what Obinose pkilologista desigauto ^ 
ka r/uii /icA, literally ** ancient and modem cburficiors/' 
that is, the Boiuo word written under an earlier and a Liter 
form. So, loo, a coiumentator on the Kuo Yu in quoted 
by the Editors of the T'u Shu Chi Ch'Ang, in tho Section 
on Money, who says, “anciently they apoko of cA'udit, 
which was uflerwards modihed into cAVea/' 

The question then urioes, What was tho cause and 
expln nation of this anbstitution of rA^en for rA'aixa P Tho 
data at present seem too few to permit more tban con^ 
jecturo on the point* Perhaps in this substitution we 
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sbould Bee the mtroduction of a new and entirclF unrelated 
terra, though whj', if &a, the new term for circular money 
should be ono that properly denoted a hoe or Boroe Buch 
implement ia not evldeui Bat this oloarly wofl not the 
opinion of Tuan Yii-ta'aj and others, Tunn sceuiB to 
imply aomn gradual oh an go, apparently, of pronunciation^ 
such that the borrowed character ^ answered better to 
the altered pronunciation of the word for money than did 
tha formcT and proper charaeler This ngain implies 
that only part of the senBC^ of thie word r^'iiao had 
changed in sound, tIz. the boubo of uioary, for bad aU 
changed nniforcoLy, there would haFO been no disorepancy 
felt and no new oharacUir needed. This variety iu 
pronunciation wuuld be compatible with the retention of 
the old Bound for the probably orlginiil sense of ttntrr- 
tpnijff, and the evolution of a modified ftoimd for the 
second ary meaning of oionry. 

There is still a third possible eiphination. At the time 
when, atid in the region where, cAhV/i first came to be used 
iiMiead of the two characters may have bud tba 

same sound, and confusion may thus have artsen. In fuvoiir 
of this hypothesis the cliamtlcr ^^Arnrrf, may be 
brought forward. In all the accessible dialects the word 
itself agrees closely ia sound [apart from tone and what 
is techmcaOy called * series,^ which aifects the quality of 
the initLol) with the sotind of o/i'iV’Jii, And tbo’ chameter 
is Odmp□<^!d of iiIJi + a phonetic which ia now ^, ch*uitHj 
but woe once or l/ig game phonetic ae that of rJiVfji. 
Henco wo should tiifsr that ^ and and therefore 

were once homophones, for the iaitial is really the some 
in alL 

On the other side, it may bo urged that though in the 
modem Chinese dialects there is no great dissimilarity 
bctwGoa the soanda of the two words and ft, 

eA'uitfi, and ia some the approximatiun is very dose in 
the JapaucM form alone is there an identical prenuoda'tiou 
—4«i-for both ebametere. Bat if ibe modem dialects do 
not support ibis last-mentioued hjpotin»is, neither do they 
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efFord convincing evidence in diApKwf, and with tliia 
negative conclusion I will leave that part of the question» 

Tai Tiling, the author of the Liu tShn Ku^ has an in¬ 
teresting psi^go under tho word in which, he gives 

his views us to the rise of motel money. He defines the 
word na “ Motley^ ^ dJj, c/t*ufin jtu. In uncient tiaiea/' 
he goes on, “ they carried on trade merely by using what 
they possessed in exchange for what they did not possess^, 
Owing to the inipoAsibilitj of an exact equivalence in value 
between eoniiuodities, the numberlc&s diHoronccs in price 
could not be equalized* Accordingly^ cloth and silk were 
made into corrency, pi. Such was tho origin of 
currency. Owing to differences of length, hrcEtdlh^ and 
te^cturo in cloths and 5iika» fabricaLions sprang up. Hence 
come the use of metal kiiircs and tortoUc-Hhcll as media 
of exchange, and the supply of these having been ex- 
liuuated, there arose ch'ieH or nielul money, Thcrenfler 
cntunicrce throughout tho Empire wn* first made uniform. 
T’ai Kung eatabLished the Ckiinago of iho Nine Trenaurics, 
where ho cast metal money, cA'ipfl, round, externally and 
^uare internally [5(^ IJH its weight being reckoned 

In nhu* From that time onward successive ages vuluod it 
as the roediura of exchango. The author Po [f^ JI: = I'] 
wriles t ' the designation cA'jVji was the abdication of the 
terms cWHan and ySaw 

Wbal, tinullr, was tho origin of the (vwA, this round coin 
with ita distinctive square central bole, and what, suggested 
such a type P 

^i, Lacouporie’^e answer appears simple enough if wo take 
only whut ho stiys on p. 319 of the “ Oatakgue under tho 
heading of ** Hound Money,” for he them derives this 
Hound Money—tho ctis/i of commou purkneo—from an 
alleged King Money of the Chou dynasty referred to iiu tho 
Shu King. Hut this explanation is complicated by tho 
statemenE. made cn p. xviit of the Introduction, under 
eiury 2*, whicb runa oa follows: “ TuteH, hoe money, 
Jiirw was fonuerly a light instrument of husbuodry, 
perhaps a hoe or akkle, nltheugb it hi applied at present 
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to the Tnattook." [ThU U un error; aa a naiuo for 

any field implement iB tin know ti in mchdem Chineae* iL 
XdLcouperie hits niisandenatood. the passage of illiams to 
which he refera-] '* Whtm currency ia the ihapo of varioue 
impiemen.te of the kind was an historical factj the term was 
used a» a general deaignatitm * ^ 

It does, I confer, seem to deserve mors explanation thmi 
il. Laoouperie givea it that a word meaning Aw should 
have come to he eptfcially allaDhed to a round coin in ev'ery 
way unlika a hoe, and, na he contcudtn, not derived by 
mctdificutioD of its shape from the latter, but from a ring« 
llowiiver, as will bo seen under Uuan, there la no // 

tividence that the latter was u ring^ Eivcn hud it heeu so, | J 
a mere Hng has too vague a likeoess to tho cttJth typo to^ 
make the identification couvitieitig. -I 

Another opinion is that the caith represents tho round; I 
and pierced end of the hondto of the old knife-ooins, of 
which it shoald be considered a sort of degenerate survival, 
end certain kuifo-coins of Wang Mung the Usurper, for 
instance those figured in tho ** Cfttologae” on pp. 311-318, 
are pointed to as exhibiting an iatermedinte atago. Against 
this must ho sot the plain and unmistokablo sUtemeot of the 
History of the Eurlier Him dynasty, already cited, that 
coins essentially timilur to the modern c^mA were ciisl as 
far back as the beginning of tlio Chou dynostYn. TUia 
appears nlmost conclusive against the dcgenemlton theory. 

1 venture to saggest a difierent origin which hod ocemrod 
to me before I found it expressly asserted in Katighsi's 
Dictionary under the word J§|J, cA'frrt, It ia that tho msA 
is a mere reproduction in metal of tho ^, pi, or jade-stone 
token, which with the kuei, reaonibling it in matotiol 
and fiinotion though net in form, was variously used under 
the Chou dynimty ns u badge of rank, a proof of diplomatic 
authority, and a sacrificial symbol. It will be seen below 
that the same symbolical character ia attributed to the pi 
as to tho i-axh, and, what U noteworthy, tho etuno peculiar 
terms arc used to describe the ports of each. “In the 
course of time," wo read in Kongliai, « changes were mode. 
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Tlie Emperor Ching^ cast largo coins called pao huo. The 
field and ihe central hole hud ruiacd rims . . the coins were 
in shape like pi^ end so the termn Jield /om) and 
(if, Aao) were also applied to them.” 

We may devote in conclusion a few lines to the pt, or 
jade*stone token. 

The Shuo W^^n defines the word as a token of jade 
round in shape.*’ The Liu Shu Ku writes thus; *' A 
circular token of jade, rounded externally and having a 
central hole. Its substance is termed its flesh, jom ; 
the hole is called Aao, From the Shuo Wen’s 

definitions of the two characters that follow pi in that 
work, and from the Erh Ya, we also learn that when the 
field was double the hole, the token was called a pi; when 
the field and the hole were equal [in breadth], the name 
was m; and when the hole was double the field, the 
token was styled a punn^ 

Ch'ien /uMf ^ . A mould for making coins. 

Ch lA ch*ieH, ^ IK lied and sloping monev, or, 
possibly, red-edged monev. 

This is a name gpven to certain 5 -sAm pieces coined 
apparently in the second year of the Yuan Ting penod 
of the Han Emperor Wn, answering to the year m.c. 115. 
I’he name was given, according to one view, bcM»use of 
u raised rim of red copper added to prevent the filing awav 
of the body of the coin.* But this is not accepted by 
others. The Ku Ch’uan Hut devotes a page to the point:_ 

“The P’ing Chun Section of the Shih Chi, or Historical 
Records, states that the Emperor Wu directed the coinage 
authorities of the Capital to cast cA’iA Ui ea»/t. The cotu> 
inentator Ju Shun observes tliut the raised rim was of red 
copper. We are ignorant,’’ adds the author of the Ku 
Ch'uan Hui, “of the method of casting employed, hut 
I think that the pan Hang coins [which preceded the 5 -«Am 
pieces] were not tiled after casting, whereas the b-*hu 

* AnotlMr popular sad appsiniUT aiiidlar xuiae w ia the Chin Shih 

So, vis. ^ ^ y trii imn th« *iact awaning at vtuch I cannot 

SKartain. 
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coilia were subjected to filings bv tbe pcop^o for the suko 
of the copper duft, and a raised ritd wm accordingly ufided. 
Bat they csootinaod to be filed doim. Aa a result of filing, 
the colour of tlie nm looked neiiv and tborofore rofl, benoe 
the namo ^ redMjdged/ but th^re was no distinct typo of 
coin mode with that name/* A cerluiR Liu Cl/mg-yuan 
h also quoted to the efiect that in Slienai he had seeti A-xhtt 
coins Tvhich were thin on the side whom the chareoter 
" 5was, and thicker on that whera nJut ** stood, so that 
Tvhen three of them wore put one on the top of another, 
they looked like a horse** hoof. This presumably means 
that when the thicker part of each rested on the corre¬ 
sponding part of the one below, the outline of the three 
together resembled a horse’s hoof seen in profile. Liu 
pointe out that in the Ch’icn Han Shn, n written K, 
which ia defined by the Shuo W^n as meaning *■ inoliningi 
sloping** (M cipresaion ^ cAVA then] 

would mean m/ mid but the fanner word applies 

not to the rim only. Li Tso-haisa thinks this view is 
worth considerulian, 

Viswring baa fiillon into t most elementary blunder 
in tranaliterating these two chnraotere na m-^tneu (p 43) 
Whnt his mietnfce has been caused by is dear enough' 
though It IS singular that such a slip should hare escaped 
him in reading the proofs. Ho has printed # and IrenaUled 
"^rod” correctly, but has transliterated the word as t/ik 
as though the charecter were jjj;, **ako,** ,v|iich dififera. 
as will be seen, hy one stroke* 


iiut U yaering, blunder be e(reng«, what elmll we 
wH™ M. Loeeaperie follewe bie predee^r iato the 
pitfall, aod this not morsly onco, but oaverol time* oa on 
pp. and x«. of tho rnteoduotlon, and on p. a(iO 
though he IS right on p. 326 f There wo* only one ihlnw 
left to do to coraploU the coofosion, and il ' l,„„ 
has dono it. On p. d04 ho writoai “ It w^'i„ .77! 
year TcA'l^-,fii, # gjg „ .j, „ « 

CA'«.wa wna *.n. 32S, bat the ah«««o« e -' T 
the “ Catalogue ” are $ ttitay ! ^ printed in 
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Chin, Besides iU ordinary meaninjf of metal and 

gold (the hitter by abbreviation for ^ hmag chia^ 

yellow mrtal**)^ this word has had also a technical sense 
denoting a special monetary unit, which bos varied at 
different periods. 

A writer quoted in the Jih Chib Lu (ch. xi.. art. 
ns Ch^^n Tsan, who is perhaps Hsieh Tsan, gp 
states that under the T8*in dynasty one y/, made a c/iin, 
while under the Hun one entty mode a cAi*w, the value of 
the chin thus being considerably less under the later than 
under the earlier line, for the catty was and is 16 Hang or 
ounces, while the yi bus been variously equated with 20, 
24, or 30 ounces. 

Yen Sbih-Ku in his edition of the History of the Earlier 
Han has a note on the words of the text which s{)eak of the 
Han using ^ Jv* “one catty of gold," to the effect 
that this WHS a reversion to the Chou system, but with a 
substitution of /f, c/iiVi, a catty^ for the latter’s c4iw, 
a gold piece. 

Nor, apparently, was it under the Chou dynosty that this 
gold chin unit was first known. For we find in the chapter 
on Yu Yii Shih, or the Emperor Shun, in the Lu Shih, 
a passoge telling us that the money or metal pieces made 
by that shadowy ruler was of one chin, two cAia, two 
chin four, and two chin five (what the fractionnl parts may 
have stood for is not clear), and the same authority' odds 
that the two chin five pieces were the heaviest, and the one 
chin the lightest. 

And this leads us directly to another character, the 
relation of which to this is rather enigmatic, viz. f/f, chm, 

ChtHt fjf. This character appears, or seems to appear 
(the qualification will be explained below), on the so-called 
“ money of Shun " (M. Lacouperie’s Weight-Money), and 
on some archaic-looking round coins, figured e,g. in the 
Ku Ch’fian Hui, part ch. i., pp. 4-6, and one in the 
“ Catalogue," p. 327. The legends on these round coins, 
at any rate, show that it represents some unit of weight 
or value. 
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Now tbij character appears to cover more than one 
word« An Dnal3'AiB of the defiriiticna nnd aounds given in 
the dlclbnariea shows that it is read halh cAiin and jfiik 

When read it la aaid to mean axt or to cut vitA 

an fjxf, and it does not seem unlikelv, therefore,, that the 
character is a tnere varian t of iho aim pier form Jp, and 
a aecond way of writing the Mmie tconi. 

But it ho-'i also the pranuneiation pin (tbia both in the 
"upper even” and in the "rising*^ tones). In the latter^ 
the Sbuo \V6n aays it means to ent into Ikv /atiVvi, (The 
Kuang Yfin end Chi Van diulianariea also attribute thii 
senaa to tho character when read When read pin 

in the upper even tone^ there is still u third sense, that 
of a nwp or file for smoothing wood, ^Mike a 
says the Lin Shu Ku, " but emiiUcr.” 

If wo aasame that on the coins tbia is a atnglo character^ 
wo may reasonably auppoac alw that wo have to do with 
the Bound cAin meaning an njte, since that Karmouisoi 
with the uumiftintitio uw of tbe form which has the 
same sound and sense. 

iL Lacouperie doea assume this, and here, at leoat, I 
incline to his opinion for the reason I am abiiut to submitr 
But be gives no bint that there is any doubt about the 
matter. And there is grave doubt. So much indeed, tbiit 
the authors of the Chin Shih So and the Kn Ch*ilHii Hoi 
decline to treat this combination of strokes as oue character, 
but os two, via, huOt ohffd of ascAnripr, and i)ir(oL 

The element which in |f forms tho right-hand half, and 
Dt oiiy rate appeara to bo the old form of Jf, eftm, an 
rue, they con eider to be reolly u distin ct character, vijK, 
an old form of (= the mederq ftuo. 

What makos this a difficult theory to accept is that, 
altboogh tho need for economy of space might explain the 
two oho rad era being packed cWly together on the wedge- 
haudlfid pieces* no ouch necessity existed with the round 
coins above referred to, and yet, in their case also, the 
two eicincnta are jaxUposed oven mure do«dy than on 
the wedge-handled money. ITm mfareo™ Nm'ma to me 
cogent that one chamoter and not two ia in <]ueation. 
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C»m rft'tfti, ^ Metal mniiej-. 

The ejtpressieti is fouad! in Ktian Txfl^ Sometimes^ as in 
the opening Bente&ce of the already quoted pa&<iBge from 
the Cb ien riati Slm^ both gold and copper are implied. 

^Ar'ii /rij ^ 1^ * Metal treuaqre, 

Tbia exprcaaion occurs in Kuan Tati, and may possibly 
have a nrider scope than the previous ooe, and include 
mere ingots of metal. 

C/ftn faot ^ Motal knives. See under Jfi’O- f/iV'crt, 

CAhrtj ^ 1g. Itebtive freight or relative 

Tnluo. 

Tliia combination la very common in worka on economic 
■ubjecte or matters relating to coinage. A long acction of 
the book known as Kuan TzU is thus entitled, and "On 
Tfulnes.” or even "On Economics” would he a fair 
rendering, considering the scope of its contents. 

Where metal money is in question, it is well to teraember 
tliat it ifl not BO much mere weight, ns what wo should 

spenk of as a high or a low denomiiittlmn that is wmetimea 
deuoteih 

C/im km, ig 55. The surronndiag Hm or raised edge 
of a coin, whether knife, or pu money. 

:jft. The movable hanging weight of a balance, 
a balancing weight ? figuratively, balance, equivalence; and 
ns a verb, to balanco or be equivalent toj to adjust tha 
balanra, to try tho weight of, and figuratively, to estimate. 

This word need not detain us long, but there is & 
peculiar phrase of which it forms purl, that ought not to 
be passed over. One version of this ii^ 9 ^ # ^ 
fz& mtt Mmttfj cAVIffff, litbmlly, "children and mother 
mutually balancing,” that is the equivalence between a 
unit and the sum of iu fractional parts. 

la another shape the expression occurs near the beginning 
of the ^^nd part of the Food and Commerce Section of 
the Ch iun Ifaii Shu, in a pas^tage quoted by Vissering on 
p. 25,^ and Trans!atod, but so imperfectly that a new 
rendEiing ij necessarv^ 

"The Emperor [Ching, of the Chmi dynasty] was going 

1S95, Ai, 
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to caat largo cQin9, and Tan Mu Kung said, * It mast not 
be. In old Itmos Menren sent dovrn calamities. Then 
they reckoned their ricbet and estimated values, to eavb 
tbo people. If the people objected to the low value [ftV. 
lighltLCEe] of the money^ then they made for tbem mono}" 
of a higher value, and put it in circulation. Thereupon 
they bad * the botancing ifte cAiYdren,' and the people 

were benefited. If the people were diaantiafied at the 
overhigh value of the current coin, then more coins of a 
Binaller value were made and pat in circulation, without 
uholiahiug the higher win. In this way there were * t/tfi 
rftifdr^n baknetHif i/if mafAfr* aim in qinruktion, and both 
small and largo coins were of usoh" 

The eApressioru I have underlined ere the literal rendering 
of the words ^ ^ ^ mu ch'utm tzA, pnd tsA 

eh*Afjn mr#, and can hardly mean any thing elm ihan an 
equivaleoce between a unit of given value and the sum of 
the ftocttonal parts into which it was divided for purposes 
of currency, as though, for example, the English shilling 
were CQiinidered the 'mother/ ond the penny the 'child/ 
— then the mother is equal in value to the twelve 
children. 

CA iitin, Cloaoly involved with rA'iVn as a nnmis- 

matic term, we hnd the word cA^riitn, cither siuglv or 
coiuhiued with pa in the binomial db, c//jion piX 

The present and perhaps the primary meaning (if wo 
arc justified in assuming that we know the primary meaning 
of a word in any language) of ia a jr/^rfwy ^ 

or more prceisoly, according to the Li a tshu Ka, a deep 
pool fed by a spring, the spring itself being called 
puan. 

" It is,*’ says Tuan Tu-te’ai in his note on the word in 
the Shuo W^u, ''by extension that the ancients spoke of 
money as pu." 

The old form of the character was which the Liu 
Sha Kn considers, pictorial. 

M. Lacouperie correctly sayi fp. iTii,), ■'The tem woe 
uKd 10 .ooient ima for currency in gensnil, and «, for 
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as it paid in, not |xild out/^ TTc notes its occurimee 
m tho ebon JA^ or Inatitutea of the Choii DjnEL^ty, and 
that " Ono of the Treastiriea of the Board of Finunces 
derived his namet Triuon fti* ||4 J^, from h/' 

Ch^ng K’ung-uh'^ag, commentin" on tlie section of tlie 
same work roLatm^ to the TTsi Fti, or Office of the Exterior, 
which %vith the above-named Ch'fiaa Fu^ bud control of 
the money collected for the State, observes, *' the term 
4H [currency], is equivalent to the term c/Zufl?!, * . * iloney 
when stored up wua called when in ciraulntion, pii^ 

taking its name eft atm from x/iui a Aprinff f>f ira/er^ 

which fiowj} in all directionBL At firut the cefus 

were of one sort only, but a second came into existence 
when Ching, Emperor of Chou, cast large cdihb, ^ Jjl 
Upon the identity of the ptt with the the Jiatiro 

critics are m general agreed, us well as on the derivation 
of the latter term from the woml rnenning a upriitp^ though 
they differ in their interpretations of the metaphor. Thus, 
AVung Shao-yu says; "The money us collected was culled 
pu, when piid in to tho Treosury it was styled efruuu, for 
the word pn [lilorally, fpretui or expresses the 

fact of iU spreading go in abmcul, while indTcatea 

that this gain issues from a single orihcu (— hy 

which we are to understand presumably tho 8|»t where 
coins were coat, their phice of iaaue, 

Ch^ng wrilea: Money—rA'dffu pu as the Oliou 

called it, c/t*ten os we call it—was named cA^itim in allusion 
to ita issuing as from a spring, uqd ptt from its uiiehecked 
diflhsicn/^ Elsewhere the same scholar says: “ If we inquire 
the reason for the terms applied to money, we shall find 
it denominEited cA’fifm from its issuing from n single orifice, 
and pw, becuuBC it spreade (iff p» *ua) throughout the 
realm, Tlie money m «t). ch^ifji pit) stored up in tho 
Chh'ian Fn or Treasurv woa styled diunH and not yw, 
aiinply because the control over prices and over its storage 
or issue lies in tbo public authoritieai* juat as a spring c£ 
water issueu from a uiugle ojjcntag*''’' 

A rather dlffcreat interpretatien of the term is tbiit of 
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Li xSl»h‘clitn. the author ot tha hotanfcal work, the 

Pen Ts’ao Katig Mn, iv'lio ts cited in the T^u Shu Chi 
Ch'^^Dg Encj'clopiedia, oa folloiva; " Under the Chna, T'ai 
Kung Mtablished the coimige fA'urfii fa) of the 

Jiino Troaiflirie*. The coin^, ^ eh'a/ttt, were in structure 
ctrculur with au inclosed square [bulo]^ so ns any #/itt in 
veight, ihoir complete circumfluent outline delineating m 
ajl^il^g, for which reason they were fao cuUtsd.” This extract 
illustnites that gyinbolizing tendency so dear to the Chinese 
Toind, w here it prevniU purhEip^ as a necessary react ion 
from the grinding mutcriuliem of their daily lifcg like the 
backwaters in a mpid river- 

Very different and very interesting is the account given 
hy the great Sung djna&ty critic, Ch^ng Ch*iao, or Cheng 
Chia-chi, as he is also called* from the pkee where he lived 
in retirements Visseriiig [Chiu^ Cufr^nrf/, p- 8) baa 
quoted the pivtsage* qmittiog, however, thirty^one wordsi 
near the hegiuniiig, for which reusou* imd because his 
rendering is otherwieo faulty, I have made a fresh 
trundution i —■ 

** ^[oney was callod eh*iacm in ulloLaion to Its auidinn; 
eAh in ullnsion to ita material ^ tno in 

aUusion to the form given to it [3^, rA'i]; huo [«rrAfrMjjf] 
and pu in ulLusion to its functions. The 

word njuncT* r/i'irfl, used to be, in the most ancient 

documents, w’rittea hi- Then it [via., the nhapa of money] 
was altered to the com men knife, and then again to the 
ifaati [or round eiuh ; a note on the text ndds, * which 
T'ai Rung made']. In that form, it becume generally 
di (fused. Tlie people appro vied of it, and accordingly, the 
cA'iirti# and koife-coms fell into disuse, and later getiomtioDi. 
did not have any knowledge of those teruis^ If wo examine 
tha ancient money, we find its shape is that of the iSeal 
character for cATmii [for which sea the second paragraph 
of this entry], for which m after timed the word tft'mt, 
wu« substituted, Hcnco the character eh^Uim [no loiigar 
requircil or used for its original meaning of woney], was 
barrowcd lo write the word ch*mH of *A«i' ch'uaUf a 
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of ^cfftfr. Thfl lower part of the true Swul character form 
of ch'miv doea not consist of the char tic ter tmltr. The 
early Bcholant, igaarant of tbs history of the chiirautor 
dfuan., spoko of * the onward flow of comnioditics bciii^ 
reflected in the chfum, their dittniiioEi iu the cloths, their 
high value in the guld, thoir utility in the knives/ Such 
a view ii extremely forced.'* 

There is both ingenuity and originality in this argument, 
frankly oppoeod as it ia to the received opjuiona on tho 
subjecL We should, honrever, note two or three puiuta 
arising from the state men ta eipresitd or implied bj' Cheng, 
On the one hand, it ia true that the Seal form, nt any 
rate the normuf iintii^ue Soul form, oa shown above, does 
not seem to be eonipoeiKi with the radical although 

the native dictionarioe treat it as being so composed, even so 
independent an authority as the writer of the Liu Shu Ku 
coumirring, and including cffutin us a pictoruil chnnicler. 
The picture, it must be confessed, ia by no means con¬ 
vincing, On the other bund, I hove met, so far, with no 
author agreeing with Ch^ng that the true und primary 
meaning of the term c/i'iiaa was and that the lutiiie 

character was only used at u later date to Iranscfibo an 
bomophonoiLS but dialinot syllable signitying o ttpriutj,. 
Chang’s words ehoiv moreover that ho does not admit that 
the earlier forms of money were round, nor that cA uria 
can bo taken as equivalent to the ./h, as alleged by 
some. Far fraiu that, ho obviously identides the former 
with the wedge-handled pitfoea olasdified by miraismatists 
under the general designation which we shall examine 
later. 

Meanwhile a compariaon, of the Seal form of the character 
with two ti’pcs of pit money iilnatrated in M, LacoajMjria s 
Catalogue on pages 23 and T3 is instructive, Thu general 
likeness of oatlino, due allownuco belug miule for the con- 
atraining effect of conventiomil treatmoot on a perhaps 
originally pictorial form, though not convinciiig, haa a 
certain persuasive BUggestiveness, 

A serutiny of the stateniuflts contained In iho various 
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OKtraots ttireadjr coHected show^ that tHev snpport the 
following proppsitiona 

L A regalar metalHc curneiieyiH including both Aquare 
pkLos of gold and circular capper pieces with a central 
[Square hole, wae instituted at the faundatton of the Chou 
dynasty, as traditiou oaserta^ by the Miniifter known as 
T’ai Kung* 

2. The threefold currency thus inlroducGd ia apaken of 
in the History of the Burlier £Ian dvnaaty oa 

though the term haa oince boen restricted to the copper 
Cains only. 

3. But these earliest copper cash were at first upparenllr 
CiiUed by another nunio, the exact form of which is open 
to some doubt, but wiiich the bulunce of criticiim incUnes 
to show WAS first cA'uftn and ufterwurds cA^'eiu 

4. If the substaiitLiL genuiueness ef the Chon Li ia 
assumcdf another dcnomtnation of this copper currency^ 
namely jm, must haire been in use either ut the same tirua 
Or soon afterwards. 

Tbia iwnfroota us with the following difficulty; If the 
copper money was round and was culled eA’tojii, and if pu 
was merely another name fer then the pa must huvo 

been round coins. Ttet by gcuonil consent among the 
Chinese iiomisroatio writers the pa ore mi the round but 
the wedge^bandied and sboulderwl pieces* Bo, convereely, 
if the pti were of this lust described type» and if rA'iiaa 
be a mere synonym of pu* then tbo e/ihbj'u also could not 
have been round coins* Yet if (he eh^uan were notbing 
else than cA'few, which ore expressly stated to have been 
originally, as now, ronod coins* then the cA'afiii oUo must 
have been round. 

Out of this apparent impussf I can see only three wavs 
of escaping* ' '' 

As.<^uming und cAVru to be identical* perhaps there 

w>re sflujif that were not round coins* For example* ChCme 
Chfo-ebi may be right in declaring that ch^ma were earlier 
Ilian, und of a different type from* the circular pitan fa, 
}iwi wi w© know the knife-cDins were. 
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Or sccandly* there may have been some pv which were 
net of the wedge-bundled shape now exeluslv'oly associated 
w'lth that name by the nembmatUts, and such might have 
been circular. There ia nothing m the name pu^ or 
^^cntTcncy/' to limit the pieces ao called to any apccial 
flhape. 

Or thirdly, the ch^inn and the may not baTO been 

identical. It ia conceivable that the ch*itm incladed both 
the knife and the wedge-handled types, and that when 
round coina were cnatt n new dcsigttatioii ——wm also 
introduced for them. The iiae of both CrA’fVn and 
in Kuan Tztl seems mther to make for this hypothesis, for 
it is hardly likely that the author would employ two 
distinct terms to describe exactly the same object. 

There is one othrr explanation which would remove the 
difficulty, and that is Co suppose the etatament of the Chou 
Li is etmply a wrong or at leost an inadequate one. The 
genutneueda of that w'orlc baa of course becu a vexed 
question. 

Cfi^ian fa^ ^ Coitiagc, This expresaien ooenre in 

the l^^n Ts'ao Ktmg Mu, ia the passage quoted in the Ijist 
entry, lu place of the customary I have not mot 

it elsew'h ere. 

Ch*uait pi, ^ i^. Metal money, A synonym of the next, 
p»t ji Currency, Htendly “ ismio and 

currency.'' 

** In ancient times,*^ says a eomment on the T^aq Kuag, 

they spoke of money as ch^uan pa." 

2/fTO, ith The oentrol hole in a ra*A, The much smaller 
hole pierced in aome Bpeciiueus of the pt cJt injf tun is also 
BO called. 

The original application of the term was to the similar 
Central hole in the ptf cr M. Lacouperie 

bus eridcntly misread the Utter character as §£, pit a 
or scjwji, for ho renders Aao, " tit a hole in a. wulL*^ 

JJyo, Exchange; object nr medium of oiehange; 
article of conamerce. 

This is a frequent term in the literaturo relating to the 
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early hUtory of money^ especially in bioominl cambinations 
with X'arioufl othor wordfl. 

The Shuo Wen brieMy equates it with aom- 

moditient, t/iiufft e/ rahte. 

A cQTniiiQiit on the Chou Li, cited m KanghsI^ explainfl 
that “gold and jade are atyled huo" 

The lirat page of the opening chapter of the Section on 
Food and Commerce in the Histoiy of the Earlier llan 
dynasty has the atateiaent, “ Htto designates Lompen cloth 
and ailk which can be used as cluthos, oa well u metal 
kniFoa and tortoise-shell, by means of which goods can 
be dividod, profit distributed, and cominorce carried on/* 

In the Ku Ch'uan Hui, part , oh. 12, p. 2, Li Tso- 
hfiien writes: ** IIt{& was micieutly tha general designatian 
of knifo' and pa-^ ooLnSd'* 

The etymological history of the word is not without 
interest As will be remarked, the nalhoritits quoted Kem 
to imply a fundamental identity, or at least a close kinship, 
between Awe and it, Am, to cfutn^. In nemo of tbe 
modem Chinese dlulecrs. however, js a phonetic identity 
to ho now found. But in the Korean, Japanese, and 
Anname^e pronunciations of tbe two characters, tha sounds 
are the seme. 

The Kmvig Yun dictionBry says, " Htw lignifies Aw^i: 
object that are changed and converted: hence llie clinractor 
contains [the elementJ Asa/* 

In the Liu Shu Eu huo U always written the elemeut 
twin being omitted, nud the author thus diaensaes the word 

“The signification of Aim is Ana [nhich ho writes simply 
that by means of which commodities are ex¬ 
changed and tranjported. Anciently written simply 
Exchange (A«(p) began with shells, henco the element 0 
pe,\ Ehelk, in the charncter. JIoncy-^//,>,i_^md shells, gold 
and Jade, when exchanged in commeite, are tennod Aw/* 

Huo th ft g(. Exchange money. This ia the 
phrase used in tbe Liu Shu Ku to esphdn rA’iim, ^ 

Hoo pi. a JB. Eschsnge tr«>,u». ThU «pr««;o„ 
»Ka» ™tnct*d to tho toeLoJlIo 
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ingots, alleged by traditionB (which are prosoTTed, fo/ 
e^Eumple, in the Ln Shih) to Iuitij been niade by the 
mythical Fahsi and Huang Tn Tlie Ku Ch^uan Ilui 
centrastfi huo pi with fj&itu eh'tea or round ooins. 

\ Thia group of four ebaractora, 

C^) II iiS r though not of special importuuce, 

(3) I'uo'iN or L needs to be touched on, and the 

(4) F'naiit ^ ) sounds and ineaiiiiiga correctly 

distinguLshed* 

fl) Hmn, Jjl* A ring of jude. 

Such h the deBnition of the Yn P*icn dictionar)'. The 
Sbuo Wi?n, has, “A kind of pi^ or token of jade/' 
And the Erh Ya, desaribmg the Mveral varieties of the 
Intter,^ eays, ^*Whcn the field and the bole are of equal 
breadth, the pi U called a Awao/' 

It Was by this particular kind of ring ibut, according 
to Hsun Tzu, the Sovereign lu old timco usid to recall to 
favour an ofEciul previously in disgrace. 

The Lift Shu Ku assorts that this word was anciently 
written 0 1 represenLing two rings linked togetlier* 

The Erh Ta contaius the curious statoment that knives 
wore at first called Awns, the abape being like rings/* 
which no doubt refers to the ring-ltke estrefnilioB of tho 
handles of the large knives of Ts'i, the former being called 
hmtt. hfany examples are figured by H. Locouperie in 
the “ Catalogue/* from p. onwards. 

In this conneetian it is worth quoting n curious and 
ancient example of that pnrliculor species of word-plaj., 
greatly nffected by the Chinese, which may be described 
as a sort of pun round the corner. The Chin ^hih bn 
cites this instnneo from an old song. The lino ruTia 

a largo knife end ? ** The end of tbo handles of the large 
knives of Ta'i consisted of a AkiJj», or ftnff, which has 
exactly the aarue sound and tone ns the woid 
to rritirttf the obnmeter t^uired for the sense, so that the 
epeakor — doubtle^ a womon —suya nuo thing, implies 
naother, and jmeans a thirdh 
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The oliarocte? © it also interchanged with the third 
of this grouf^ , in its rending of hmn^ niad also wiib 
|4Q. but only, appcirenUyp when ihut is rend /jman. 

(2) Emiu A ring, 

Bcitned by the Ktistig Yho dictioniary, cited in Kanghai* 
as finger ring,” while the Ch'Sdg Tisfl T^nng sayst 
** all circular discs having n hole to enable them to bo 
strung together ara known na fjJ, /iifcrii,” This character 
dueii not appear either in the Shuo Win or the Liu Sbn 
Kn, which IntLer evidently treats the preceding funj], 
as the correct way of writing the word for ‘ ring/ 

(3) Vu/Wj A variety of the ffi token. 

According to the Shuo T7£ii* " a jft with a Urge central 

hah/* The Erh Ya informs us that ” Kvheti the hole is 
double the [breadth of the] field, [the ^pi] is torrued 
a piirtii*.” 

This character is sometiiues also read /tunn^ luid is then 
equLt^lent to 

(4) Iluaa or Fiidn, |ij. The name of an ancient weighL 

The Shuo W^ii defines this oa equalling one 

(But the '^Ssfich’uan edition" has ^Vaii /wr/j,") Another 
detemiinatioa is that of K’ung An^kuo, who held that the 
weight meant was sis ounces of ** yellow iron," supposed 
by Uter echolctrs to bo copper [see Legge's Chimse Ch«mt 
Shu Xing, Toh ii* p, 605]. 

Kaughai adds, " Also, sumo 03 a/* 

M. Lncouperic’a rendering of this word on p* i. of the 
Introduction, and on p, 31D, as " ring money," is un¬ 
supported by any of these authorities^ us. is his equation 
of it with JS, ^uatK 

Jew, ‘ " ArV. the flesh, f.e, the field of the pi€>ce/' 

as M. Laconperie saj'3. Introduction, p» jts. 

This term, with A(W, the hole, and choit Jt'wa, the rim, 
appear* in the Section on Food and Commerce, of the 
History of the Earlier Han dyna 3 t 3 % 

Jqu hfto, 1^ HI, This expression does not have^ as 
51. Locouperio Bupposw. the anme meaning as /m alone, 
but Stands for ** the field and the hole" of a 
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Eh chtif ^ Literally* to smelt and cast; to cast 

Coins, Tlic first cbaructer docs not mean, os M. Locouperio 
saysj, a smelting fnmaco,” but* os Konghai aipIamH* to 
mako a fii-e blti^c op by using a fan or bellows. On 
p., IX. of the latroductica* tho second ohamotcr has not 
only been inisprlnted as rAou, oitf agg, but is also so 
tmnslitorated. 

Kiui^ ^, As M, Laoouperie says, ** Ht a city wall, 
i.e, the raised edge." Often distingoisbed as *mri A'mo* the 
outer rim* and mi Atmo* tho inner rim* vis. that round 
the central hole. 

Lni iziit ^ - Tho seed of the iai plant* 

Under tho Emperor known as FeE Ti, or " tbo Deposed," 
of tho Lin^Sung dynasty* tbo debaaement of the currency 
was c:!ttrienj0. Vissering bos some account of tbo matter 
from Ma Tuan-lin, where tho various derisive nickanmcs 
given to tbo wretched little m/th by the people are toeutioned* 
Bucb as “ Goose-eyos/' HR, ngo J Fringe^riog*," 
or perhaps ** Thread-rings/' SJ* yi^i (the alUision 
is not quite clear) ; others were colled ^ or 
Ini / 5 U* and ^ , Awiij t/gJt, The opproprialeness oj the 

loiter name, ^'loaves of tbo Mnff plan I," is suffimontly 
shown by Bretschnoidcr's desoriptioii of this plant, Lim- 
nnnffitfniint The loaves are of a purplish red 

Colour* tbov are orbicular (peltate), more than an inch in 
diameter* Thov float on tho surface of the water. I 
have been uiisnocossfol in discovoriog what plant the seeds 
of the /fij ” referred to* for the seeda of chumpodium^ ht 
which lai asaally stands* do not appear to meet the roqairedi 
ahapo. There Li one thing that is certain though* namdy, 
that when Tisaering, on p- 76* saya these coins *' were called 
fetus ^* fit- *'coming children"), he look a wild leap 
ill the dark, inasmacb as the Chinese themaelves know 
nothing of any phniso of the sort either in the book 
language or the vernacular. JI. Locoapeno hoa uusprinted 
the character lai as ^ [c^ih] on p> Nil, but merely speaks 
of the term oa **a sobriquet," in a a'lacly non-ocimnutliil 
manner* 
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Zuii BTiTionjTiioua with. sAott kuOt q.t^ 

Mati, ;|I^. Th& roT€3rsfl of o com, Li Tao-Iiaioii, m the 
Ku Ch^UBD Hui, in viow of tho doGiiitioo giron ld tbe 
Chi Yua dictioiiBTyr " Oat Eind without ohJtrtictf^raj’' confiider& 
this tonn inapplicable to tbe roversea of coins having on 
that aide a mlaod tim and on iDscriptiom lle^ therefore', 
ulwaya employs the word 

Female money and 
Male-pattem Female 
money, regpeotively* 
These are names given to an mne of piecea of 

the Emperor Wii of tbe Liang dynasty, diaLinguished hv 
having no raised rims, or only a rim round the central 
hole. According to a wiilor quoted in tbe Ku Ch'uun 
Hui, in Chapter VL of the Section on Bound Coins, those 
eaah that hod a raised rim round the hole on the rovone 
were called kuHtj tAih nu eh*{tii —freely translated. Herma¬ 
phrodite money; those that were destitute of any rim 
whatever, vrere called simply ou f/Zirit, or Female money^ 
M. Lacouperie boa, without nutliority-j altered these 
terms, and made an iraagiiitirj^ ^ ^ kung iJiih cfCita, 
whioh he translates “male money" (Itittoduction p. sti,, 
and Catalogue p, 420), and wrongly states to be another 
name for the nan cA'r>ii, § jgl, in contrast with the ue 
The trae names, however, ara as given above, 
tk-e also tbe "Coiaa of the Southom Liang" in the Chin 
8hth So, 

The nm or arule money, wore ea^h with the 

legend ^ pu cA'mn, isaual probably by ^Yang Mang, 
According to Hung Tsun’s Ch^uan Chih, cited iu the 
Ku Ck’uan Hui, it was of these pieces that it was believed 
that a woman who wore one would have nmle offspring. 
Vissering, however, p, S3, relates this of some of the 
money of the Emporor Wu of the Liang dynasty, and 
M, Lacouperie in hU entry. No. 54, lutroducllon p, iii. 
follows him, quoting him word for word, though without 
acknowled gment. 

Puo httOf ^ TaWble cichaoge. 


A'^ii ^ and 

JTyvii^ tfAih ail ch^ien, ^ ^ "ic 0, 
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We now come ta a small |^up of perplexmg^ qizcstiens^ 
the best way of treating which seems to be to state the 
difficultios OB clearly as poMihle, in the hope that solutions 
may be more easily reached^ if distinct iaaueo ere raised, 
^ow we find in the Ch’ien Hon Shu that **tha Emperor 
Ching, finding the existing coins too light, cast now and 
larger pieces with the inscription juao 

Wo arc also told by ITsiin Yueb in the Han Chi, as 
quoted m the Ku Ch^uau Huij that under the Chou dyiiio^ty, 
money was inscribed and remid, with a square central hole, 
Ch^ug Ch^iao is also quotod to tho effect t hat the ffiiau /tf, 
or circular coins of tho Choa, had en them the word hw, 
ts^hnuyUf thus showings it ia con tended, that the designation 
on the inenaj at the beginning of the Chou was peto Am, 
The Emperor Ghing retninod the inscription, but enbrgod 
it to “4 Auq" and ”6 A«o," Li Tao-bsien maerU Hgure* 
of spcciTRenB inscribed eimply jtwo Aiw, and othora pm 
Auo ** and tin hm " [four and six AiioJ, end points 
out that tbe formation of the churactera in all is idontical, 
oud incontestably belongs to Chou times. 

Now in tha well-known puasago of the Ch'ien. Han Shu 
recording the inatitution of & currency for the Obou by 
TVi Sung, the commentator adds a not© that the coina 
were one h*un or inch [of that period, uppureatly, meaning, 
ill diameter—the words are J[jJ — 'iJ-J, and weighed nine 
ounces [of thot period], Eu Iluaa, a uumtsmatio writer, 
assigns twcls^ as the weight. To both of thejso 

deicnziination& th© well-known wrtter Ei Hsiao-met takes 
exception. “How” he atka, "could coins weighing nine 
/miij/, or ounces, have been objected to in th© reign of 
Ching {c» too light P" On the niher hand, "if we suppose 
twelve §hu to have been their weight, what addition to the 
latter was mude by the new issuo of his reign P ” for the 
new pL'cees were of that very weight. 

Tile author of the Ka Ch'uan Hui Gods these two 
criticLons very jaat, but ohaorves that Wfing I-ch^uan 
censldors that the i2-Ehtt pieces must refer to the bsua 
cf the Emperor Cbing. La Tso-hsien then sums up uE 
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th{?se 8tatem(^Dt9j and deduces from tbem that the corns 
which Ching thought too light were the snmU pieces 
inscribed pa& hio^ the earliest eoitifl of the dynasty ; that 
the ** new and enlarged coinage '* indicatos the pito Jwa htto 
find pao liu Aiw pieces, while the words of tbo Ch^ien Han 
Shu, -0 fill Utorolly "equivalence between eons 
and mother," refer to the sequence of coins of which the 
eons " are the small jewo AirOj and the " mothers" the 
larger and heavier pieces that succeeded them. 

Such 19 the view of Li Tso-hsien,, whom M. Laeouperie 
well calls " one of the ablest and moat sober of modem 
numismatists/' hut whose judgment in this matter he will 
not accept on the following grounds:— 

" But/* ho objocta en p. xxxvii., ** this ingenious arrange¬ 
ment cannot be accepted; the latter ooius, being inscribed, 
value 4 /iirvis, value 6 /oros, do not answer to the requiremEmt 
ooncomiog the innovation of Whiuj ; their mark 

indicates their relative value, and the actual weight of the 
specimens answers approximately to the standard weights; 
they do not therefore weigh more than the market value 
of the time. Moreover, a double pecaliarity in their make, 
i.f. their outside rims, and the fact that they wore cast in 
clusters, show beyond any possible rloubt that they wore not 
coined before the fourth century 

Now let 118 examine some of these statemouts. 

The four and six hm coins, we ore assured, " do not 
answer to the requirement concerning the inaovation of 
Kiiitf Wftntf " Why not f They are both heavier and 
larger than tho simple /wo ^uo coins. As for the “ startdanl 
weighlfl *' and the *' market value of the time/' I have 
tried to understand M. Lacoup(arie*s argument, but have not 
the faintest idea what ho means. Ills n^xt ohjeetion, 
however, ts Bbundatitly clear. The fact of these coEna 
having an ontaido rim and being east in clusters is fatal in 
M. l 4 icoupeiie *8 eyes, to Li Tw-hsiei/s view. For, he saijfa 
on p. Ivi*, they have rims, "sign of a later make which 
the others [viz. tho pno Aao coins] are without,** and en 
p. 329 a rimless/wn? hm coin ia figured. But M. Lacouperie 
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mast have known and ought to have montioned that Li 
Tao-baicn expressly says, and ahowa by his itluslratioiis, 
that ** both the field and the hole have BurtoundiDg rima ** 
(1^3 fF specinien in Mr. Gnrdner^a 

collect!OD ia pitubably a mere forgery and not a good one. 
Thus the fact of the ptio Hu /nre and pa& 6*^ hfto having 
rima is rather in favour of Li Tso-haieJi^a argyniont tliaa 
otherwise. 

The only support for the eiatement that the casting of 
the ptio litt huo and pti& *»« Auo in clusters disproves Li 
TTO-hsien*a view, is of the strictly " because it does ” order, 
il, Lacouperie says on p. xxxix,* referring to the mould 
for casting these coins, that the latter “ have been incorrectly 
atiributed to TCHEOU King, in &23 b.c., by whom they 
cannot have been issued.** hy, he docs not mention, 
except to refer the retidor to p. Ivi, for the reasons which 
indicate tbelr issue in Kih ciit, b.c* S&O,'* Tlie ** n?aaoii 
given on that page is that “ they were most probably 
iBBUed ** there. 

Whether the theoiy of the Eu Chilian Hut is right or 
not, M. Lacouperie Jius brought nothing atronger than 
assertions against it* 

Another difficulty—ita cotmection with the last will bo 
seen later—is the following:— 

The knife-coins of Ta’i are the largest aud fin eat of their 
class, but we uro only concerned now with their inscriptions* 
On many of them are found on one aide three Inrge uud 
clearly cut churaetcre in an abbreviated style* There ia 
no dispute uhout the fimt and third. All ogT^^ thut they 
represent the modem choractera ch i (Ts i), nud 
A wo, the first standing for the nume of the State, the Itist 
being one of the common terms for money* tt is tho 
aecoiid word thut forms n standing purzle for immisraatiats 
and nutiquariariB, and its very simplicity adds to its 
difficulty. 

In the first pbeo it seem# to be. or rather, so far os 
form goes, it is* the old mode of writing a, to 

dfpart or rcHiocp- But as Amo is seuseloss, it ia 
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generally agreed that ch*ti muet he an abbreviation of some 
more eoniple]c character, or ch a meters^ but the n ideal 
divergence csinta ns to whnt the full fonu ahould be. 

Let m examine Srat the theory advanced in the 
"Catalogue," Introduction, p. xix., where iL Laconperie 
expinioa the Bvmbol aa " merely^ a aimplided form of 
cA’hj wbich be readers by "trefuiure," the binomial ^ jfJj 
lueaniag, according to him, " tneaaaro to exchange," Le. 
** currency*” The difficulty, however, in accepting this 
Buppa&ition i* that the assumed original, an excc^inglr 
rare word, does not appear to mean “treasure," ss a 
Bubstantivc, but only " to treasure," a« a verb, if wo inav 
judge from tha only quotation given in Kanghsi. There 
a passage from the Ch'ien Han Shu is adduct in which 
the recipients of a certain personage's letters are oaid to 
have admired the handwriting so much that they treasured 
them up, |g[ If, r^'u, jw works of urt* Of course 

ihU wortl, liltc might have been used both as noun 

and verb, but there la no evidence to show that it wag, 
besides that its extreme rarity greatly rcducea the probability 
of im use on coina 

The author of the Eu Cb'uati Hai believes that we have 
to do with a shorteacd form of and he explains 

that ./fj Aim would mean legal or standard money. H* 
Liicouperie srays this catinot bo, as /a “was not thus s^x^k 
in fonnor timea,” and dedarcs that the word '"is ulwjiva 
written" m a more elnboraic form in old dictionaries and 
U'xts* This is inaccarate. The shorter form it adrled 
in the SliiiD Wen as a varianf, and is ako not in frequently 
found in the text of that work. 

But Li Tso’hsien's identification, Ihongb possible, is 
perhaps a little far-fetched, and certainly not convincing, 

JJitFcroat, and very ingonioug, is the eiplamtion put 
forwunl In the ChMen Cbih Hsin l*ieii, ^ ^ ^ 

The author of this work would have m hM)k upon the! 
apparently, three characters os Htanding fer four, viz! 
W ic "iloney of T^ai Kung of Ts^i," the two 

sloping alrokos of ±, Vai, homg mode to do duty also 
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OS the tw^o upp«r stfokea of S', htuff, llio appirootly 
fliniple churacter 7^^ ch*itj thus bt-'iug jrailly tbe above two 
characters wolded together, a proe»3, lio doolare^, often 
met vrith on knife and ;pu-noLn9L^ 

One obvioufl objection to this theory i# that there would 
not ho aulEcient motive for the nbhreviutbn, where spiioe 
woe ao ample ay on thesa knives But the force of Ehe 
objection is aomewhat Idsaened if Li TfiO-hsien (who does 
not hoid this theory) is right in auppoaing that the knives 
with three chanucters are later than those with four mid 
six, ua it might bo argued that the ecoiioniy of space 
necessary at first, was concinued from rnera use and habits 

There seems little to be said in favour of rending the 
character as a variant of , Ac, hamwttfft and an identifi- 
cntion with ^ , cAi, inckfft which in point of coufonnution 
is Tory near, is negatived by the fact that on some of 
tbeae knife-coins both cAi", /wci'y, and the ctiaracter under 
discussion occur together and ara perfectly distiuct. 

There remulns the proposal of the Obrien f^hlh T'n aod 
the Chin Shih So to tike 5^ os an old form ef ptio, 
caluafticf the whole legend iu this way reading TM*i pao 
AifOj or Money of Ts^i, 

The author of the latter work asaerU positively that the 
character usually reiid was an old form of poA Of 

coarse if he is right, ^'wert/ie. But such a form is 

not to be (bncid in the Shoe Wfin, the Lia Shu Ku, or 
the Liu Shu T’ung, Moreover, the fom of pao hm casA 
discus'ied above is not tha same nor at all sitnilar, snd 
thoagh that alone is not futal to tho interpretation, it 
adurds it no supports 

For the preatmt, then, the data seem iusafficient to solve 
the question, which is one of considenible epigraphlo 
inlereat. 

Pi, Treasures, objects of vnlue* 

' In ^ owe 0m» of tTdrkf tie pawion for wnmnij U mri in rarh m 

onfAlUrrim; ipiiit th*t tb« VJl. mwliNl tw GitTirrtiiiWBt fmriiitiavi 
irU»r>. ttc., fa C4rrf4 itTis 'R, * aafla lio* sarrUig u tks ugtt-hiao ftroM 
of Lhtt V uLil tb« updfbi of lki> ft, 

ia9£. 
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Thiji is a cdthhioii and importaTiti ward in all that re[ates 
to the monetaty ay stem of th.o anoiotit Cliineae. It is 
curiooa that the Shuo W^a deliniEif it eimply "silka/^ 
S- The Liu Shu Ku i& rather fuller, and we read that 
silks which am used in ftiondly intorcoureo are called 
pit money and shells are thence also termed pi.*’ 

So too, the scholar ChSng K'ang-ch'fing (cited in 

Kanghai under the word -Iff, coipiaenting on a passage 
in the Odes, declam that **pi ia what is used to buy 
with. This word /)* i* a g:eaeral term for ohjocts of 
aachange ({$)i euch as clothes and silks and metal money/* 
And Kanghsi quotes one authority who speoides gold, 
jade, iToryt hides, and metal money eh*}ifiu pa) os 

pt^ and another who includes horses among tributary jtu'j 
and a third who odds weapons to this liatv 

M* Laoouperie, therefore, well renders the word on p. ti. 
by ** valuables (fur. metal implemetits or cotnmodilies easy 
to barter)/* 

In numismatio works tho word has usually a more 
restricted sen*a. It serves there as a generic term for 
liny of the carlv forms of ruetul mouev^ The binomial 
m ^1?. rA*iEe« pi, ia the faller espnession in this usages 
Kuan Tzil has a passage radoing, ^^Yii with metal 
from the Li mountains cast pi to relieve men's distress/* 
The same statemont is also found in the Ln Shih. '' This,*' 
says tho aathor of tho Ffm T'sao Kang !du, who quotes 
Kuan Tzll, ‘'was the beginning of money, M/' 

It seems rather Burprisiiig that a word meaning specially 
silksp M wo are told, and written, be it tematkedp with 
the radical a> cAin, a doth^ should have been applied, 
and that at an early period, tO' metallic money* Coruirily 
there exists another form of the character, where the 
radical doth Is replaced by /wf, a Jthdt^ which appears 
a more suitable claaaifier for auch a general term. This 
variant is not found in the Shuo AYan, though given in 
the next earliest dictionary, the Vu P'ien, dating from 
the sixth century a.d., and in tho Lei P'ien, The former 
work States that the form ^ is the more modern 
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Pi ch*mg m/r, ifif ^ ^'Team mQuejJ^ 

CA Vn/? via pi, ^ ^ „ 

Ch*hig via A«<j, ^ Jt m 

T<V fua Arf<p^ 1i Rt?oIti>n tofsea money*” 

Tt'if ch'4ng Via, ^ ^ "IWktm. teama." 

Tu’i cAVw^f ma pi^ 5Si ^ Reckon teams tTensut-e." 
Tang chin Auo, ^ Jt ” Equal to ^Jiiv money*” 

Tang ehin ts*i cA'ing intt, ^ ^ J!§ “Equal to 

c/iin tvekon teama*” 

Shun pit ^ ^ "Shtin^s trcMure*" 

The full explatintion of theaa grolcsque-Iooking terms 
■will bo found fiirtber on* Meantimo it wiU be suffioieni 
to say that the objects to wliicb tbe uuines arc appliedi 
the logertds inaertbed on them, and even the names them- 
aelvea, fumisb the hardest tangle of otKCurities and 
difficulties to nnravcl that confronts us anywhere in tbis 
branch- of inquiry. 

Tn order to clear the ground, a good deal of deatructwe 
criUcisin will bo necossary, inasmuch as 5f* Lacouperia bus 
further perplexed an already perplexing subject by soioe 
gratuitoas and serious errors. 

His observations (Introduction, p. xviii.) areas folIowH:-^ 
“lf>* ^ ich’irng ma, Saddle money j \ 

17. *ff?w tna, same meaning j | 

!»■ ss a A7iit faeA iiiitf Slip-weight money; I 
SJc .?!5 Ti'^eh vm, snnoo meaiiiDg, / 

Appellatives of a eariouo shape of copper monoTr bearing 
ita weight value, and the name of its place of iisue, 
from the seventh to the fourth century n.c." 

To this must ho added the subjoined passage on p. IS 
of the "Cutaloguo/' under the hooding of "Weight-Money,” 
“Tchang-I ^ fg. who was Prime Minister in Tchao 
until iJ57 B.C., was granted by big sovereign Su (3I&- 
3^5 B.c.) the privilege of Issuing Ktii-ma ^ nionoy. 
Euch was one of the uppellalives of this cliffs of currency* 
Another one was Pi teh'tng ma ^ ^ i^i ‘Ridiug 
Money,* so called from its likeness of ahapo to that of a 
aaddle. But the oldest was Kta U'nii nait 5(1 .^i 
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better 7 jiVA mft, ^ *Slip-Wcight Money/ wbePE^ 

W eigh t-Money/* 

Thus M. LucftuperJe* Now for a ootbodical esajqiofttjcJtt 
of lii» etateniente^ 

IG, n Mid cannot poasiblj mean Saddle moncrj 

and in so naming it M. Lacouperie has supplied a con¬ 
jectural reason for nn imaginniy foot^ It could, howwer, 
have meant "riding money,** if tho seoand word of the 
phrase were in the * lower even * tone, for ntn then 

means to mount a bat^ Eta wo shall see, the word is 

to be rend La the * deporting^ tone, and then the meaning 
of rAViJi; wiff is flr hfjm of four hartes. 

17. No such espreasion ns cAw mn, is applied to 

any form of money. This is one of the worst of tho 
errors into which the author of the " Catalogue" hoe 
fnlleu. I shall return to it shortly. 

IS. r believe I am correet In saying that no aqch phrase 
^ ^ ^ is to be found, but that it is in some way due 
to 0 conrufiion on M. Lacoupcric’s part, arising from the 
word being sometimea written the nomial sound 

of which is rAia (Xih), but which when used for ^ also 
takes the same sound—But hod auoh a phrase existed, 
it could not possibly mean " slip-weight money," if indeed 
those three words convey any meuniug, which to me they 
do not. 

19. AVA nm, jg has the same meaning, wo ore told. 
But Ob p. IB we find this pbraae " bettor " written ^ j|J, 
What does M. Lucoiiperie mean by " better *" f Neither in 
Kuqij Tf.i\, wlmncd the uctiinl terms nfe derived, nor in any 
of the enio boolcH I huve tsaraiued, is tfi ma ever written 
with the character iiP|t which does tnenn a whereai 

means a Aow. Ofn* of the two must be chosen. Both 
cannot be right. If 1^, a /torte, be selected, a tcetght nauat 
be abandoned; if a vri^htt be chosen, the authoritv 
should bo given, for it is altogether inconsistent with 
the history of the term, as I shall show shordv. 

But before doing this, we must go hack to the words 
cAu ma, literally "cairinge and horses," which for tto 
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mcmont atop this waj* Tbfi cipltraatioii is TCty simple^ 
and Mh Lauoaperie had little roasoa for foUIiig into ao 
diaastrous an error^ 

Bodldoa the passage quoted abore from p, IS, the author 
vritoa oo p. Ui- of tho Introduetion, *' tlie king of Tchao 
issued kiu ma currency (li ^ ® or saddle munyy, 

and grunted the uao ^ 

Tchang T, a political adventurer from Ts^iiit where ho 
returned in 317 u.C.” A statement in the same sense 
iippears on p. iiv. tinder the years 3*3’5-317 b.c. 

The two passged tvhich M+ Ijacouporie quotes ore from 
the original narrative id the Chuug I Ckiuin, or Memoirs 
of Chang I, in the Shib Chi. Not only baa he completely 
miannderstood the text, but he hoe inistakeii the fundu- 
mentul facts of Chang I*J relntiods to the Stfttcs ot Chao 
and Ts^in, 

Chung was never ** Pritae Minister in Chno,*' nor was 
he, when bo came to that Slate, un adToaturor from 
Ta*in,** nor did the Princ® of Chao cirer grant him ** the 
privilege of isauing " niono)% 

Chung T came aa u penniless advonturer to Chae to seek 
his friend and former fellow-BludaiiC, Su Ts^in, who, niid net 
Chang, was Prime Minister to tlie Frinea of that iStnte. 
Su did not give the new-cctner the welcome he looked ft>ri 
and Chang left the country to try his fortunes in Ts'in. 
fiu Ts’in seems to hnvfl desired that Chong should succeed 
in gaiuiug access to the ruler of Ts'in, and as that would 
have been difficult for a needy adventurer, he used his 
induenco with the Pfioco of Chao in tho way expliiined m 
the folio wing passage from the aboTo-menticued Momoira: 

" The Prince of Chao gave oat money and a 

carriage and horses (lH and sent a messenger to follow 
Chang I naobsertfod, to lodge in the eame plaees a* he, and 
gradually to grow intimate with him, putting at his dispowL 
the carriage and horses and the money and 
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pfOTidinf^ for him whatever he mi^ht stand in wont of^ 
wuhout telling him [probably, “ who had really provided 
it*” qboold be udderstoodj. In iJiis way Ohaag 1 was able 
to gain access to Frfaue Hui of Ts^tn,” 

^ever* surely, have a carriage and horses heed put down 
and tamed into niotiey, to meet a lesa urgent necessity ! 

For the true e^Lplauntion of these terma wo must turn 
to tho wortfl of Kuan ThEI, wheru, in the Seotinn entitled 
Ch'iag ebnng, or Economics, the clue is to be found* 

Put in the briefest iJosaihle way, the facts are these r 
Native Etumisiiiatists have identified certain forms of the 
pri type of money os surviving examplca of the pi, or metal 
“ treosurea,” said by Kuan Tzp to have been used by the 
Kmperor Shun in connection with his system nf taxation 
and administration. To that eyatem Kuan Tail gives the 
name of ^ ^ ^ ch*ing ma cAiA shortened 

sometimes to ch'Sng aid* which expressions mean 
literally, ** to devise, or the devising of, the scheme of teams 
of horses/* This again may be interpreted either in a 
literal sense, which on the whole seeme to mo the more 
natural, as the ayateru [of taxation] based on teams of 
horses 1 or, as the Chinese critics thetnaolves seem to prefer, 
the words may bo taken figuratively aa the management of 
tho team of Slate by the Imperial driver, iu which ease 
Ue must be given its moaning of a §itikh, or to itse rt sitj/c/j* 
As I hope to show, this fiscal system was one ia which a 
definite area of mdtivuted land was aaaeasod as liable to 
provide one chariot and four horses fully equipped for tbo 
armed foroes of tho State. 

If tho Ch^ing chung Section ia from the hand of Kuan 
Tril* or oven if it embodies and combines genuine older 
materials, the contents deserve attention, as an outline—and 
often more than that—of the agrarian policy of the pre¬ 
historic dynasties bolieved to have preceded that of Chou 
and to have witnesstid under the legendary Emperor Shun 
the first beginninga of the use of money* I trust then it 
may not bo nut of place to append here a dose paraphrase 
of the opening chapter of this Section on «Economics,” 
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the less so oa the function of pi or tr^urtt probably in 
some metallic farm, is also illuatratcd* 

Tho text is tlirowii iato the farm of dlalogae between 
the Duke Huaa of the State of Ts'i and his Minister £uaa, 
generally styled in this work Kuan 

Tbs Duke asks Kuan Ticfl to eiplaia to bioi the 

The Mtiiister replies in that oractilar loanner which might 
in these hurrying times be deemed irritating, but which 
seems to have enjoyed cousiderable vogue in days of yore, 
"The Slaters lack of etorea cornea from the Bolera 
commands.^* 

** How flop” toquiris the Duke- 
One farmer,” is the reply, ” can only till a hundred 
wioM of land. The labours of Spring are limited to the 
twcnty-fivfi days,” 

“And what ere the twenty-fire daysF” 

Kunn Tzil replies: " Siity daya after the winter fiolatice, 
tho surface of the ground tlmirs; seventy days after, the 

ground below the eurface thawa. Then the farmer sow* 

his millet. After one hundred days from the solatice, he 
ceaare sowing. Thus the lobonrs of Spring are limited to 
twenty-five days. The Ruleni of the* times now build 
Palucca, and the people all have to work at thenu If 
Spring is allowed to pass without slopping the work, the 
people lose * the twenty-five days,' and ell the Iniid from 
which they ate drawn will be neglected land. If one man 
is forced to work at thia wrrA?, a hundred nwa go untill^ j 
if tun idCQ, then a thousand wou, and ao on. After Spring 
is past, there are Huleie who still exact in the 

Summer, In thia way. the fniita alike of Spnng and 

Summer are lost. When corcSs is not stepped even m 
Autumn, then the saying appliea that ^ereps and land aro 
lost aevorol times over/ When the season has psstKi 
without crop, the merciless Euler still exacts his texe«. 
The share of the harvest required to feed the people w 
five-tetiths, and the Ruler baa already exacted aine-tentbs 
and soDiotimcs oven, hi default of gjnin, will crufi y e-ioan 
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trcof^uro pt) inatstd. It u hy aucb coadact ilmt 

liiirlossiiafia arises and penalties abound." * 

" Excellent! " wmewhnt hurriedly oheni-irea the Dukej 
and contiDuesj “ Pny explain fully to mo the policy of the 

eKj im m Bh :t fti’” 

"Those Rulers [/p, of antiquity],” ansuram the Miniater, 
" did net take Ibc linio of ibe ptooploj and flo ibo orop wore 
plentiful, the o^utub needed but Light saluriEn^ and the 
people hot scanty dQnntvons, The wise Eulers of thotso 
timea cuu;^ the fanaera to plough in the winter and to 
weed, in the aumruer, and fruit® of their Inboura fell to the 
Ruler. The women being diligent at their needlework, 
their weavioga accrued to the Treasuries, The metire ior 
this [levy on the produce of men and women's toil] was 
not to grieve or afQtct the people, but because the aeheuio 
of fiscal coiitrol required thut thus it abould he." 

The Duke then asks bow such a policy may again be 
carried out. 

ITis Mioiater answers: “ In the State of Y «® m— 
the notive State of Shuo] was doiriied the ay stem of Vh^inff 
That system wjis one of grunts mndo to the man of 
u hundred aioif." [I’here bore soorns to be a lacuna in the 
text, wbicb coniinuea on though tbo ancient Euler—perhaps 
Shun—were oddresiiiig the people.] ' la genera^ the 
iwentj-seven [sic] days are tbo timn of your Spring 
labours, and of assisting you with treasure {^). WTien 

your Spring and Autumn hurvesU are plontiful, tho Statens 
share of your grain will be a heavier levy/ Addressing 
the farmera [«c|, he said, "Tho value of the treasure 
m your bands will be reckoned in grain and stored 
in the distnet granaries. The share of the grain duo to the 
.State is first and foremost [? ft th Oriy,], The im¬ 
portance of that share b tenfold, as providing the aalarr 
of the vmioua officiali of all sorts. When impletnenta and 
orms are fumiabed in full, then a State ciiats. In 
absence of treasure, the equivalent in grain is Qp 

tbfl State's provision for contingoncie* [f Etetnlly, loreene], 
90 per cent* consiats of grain repaid [as taict] to the State] 
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and of to meet [eippnsesj. Araif being fully ptt> 

Tided, there ia no farther levy for them from the people/ 
Such was the i^i Stiff ma of Yd Vu./* 

Tq this pa^ge I muiat odd iidother ehort one frem the 
ninth chapter of the seme Section. Traaelated, it runs as 
foUofrs i — 

“ Duke Uaan asked Kuna TzO as to the pi ch'inff mo 

Cffll « A)- 

" Kuati TaEt replied: *At firat taxes were levied frotn the 
eetabliahraeuts of the three grndta of Great OfBcers 
(H ^ chariot mid team of horses with 

twenty-seven men to servo it for each piece of land of six 
square A“ [? ^ As to the pi ch^inff rttit, if a piece 

of land of that size were of stich and such u qunlityj the 
yield of gruio would bo of such and such a quantity, and 
the Value of the grain of such nod such an □ mount. For 
each such area of land, then, so many treosures, or pi, were 
used [presumably in payment of the tax], eud uccording 
to iho heaviness of the crop upon it [also]* so many pt. 
Hence by this pi ch^Siig ma ay stem, thesw pi were distributed 
throughout the Statu, were a mensurc of the cultivable 
land of the realm, and woro known by the imiae of pi 
cAVijp ffjif/ 

It remains to analyse the various terms at the head of 
this entry, which designate the supposed Burvivura of these 
ancient treosaru-tokens. 

Tho first ispi' cAVn^p wa, a atrango-looking compound, for 
tbu ^Uuhle pi, which I believe is never found usuept as 
a substantive, seems, at any ruto at first sight, to be used 
adjcctivelv here, and even so the expression is difficalt to 
explain. The clue appear* to be given in the following 
sentence, which occurs u little further on than the passage 
lust referred toi 

Slightly expanded, this means, ■'the plan which serves a* 
tho cross-piece to the polo of tho car of State [tliut is, which 
enables the driver to control tho horses, or, in ottser words, 
tha siiix jnd now of contiaiioas eiisteoca us a Stato] is the 
huo pi fh’Stiff nta eyatem/' 
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Here, b^tead of the pfevioiifl pt eA*4iig ma, we hftTe the 
fuller end more intelligible corabinntion hua pt tm, 

which appcAre to stand for “metal currency (hu^pi) and 
the [flvsteio of taxation known as] MVnj Mm," 

Oh*inff ttvf p{ and Cft*intj mu Aiifl, which occur in coin- 
books, are, of course, nothing but “ money o£ the 
ma systoiD." 

T«i ma pi, or TaV ma^ or TsV ma 

various forms of the same term, are names baeed on the 
statement Os to Shunts taxation already quoted above, 
where the akomative explanations of the phrase ore 
given* 

Titfiy thin huo (and in the Ln Shih, Tartff chin 

wjff)* This name has come into use from the fact 
that the two oharactena ^ iatip cAiii, iu the old script, 
are found ou many of the pieces of this typo. The current 
opinion among tho native writer® b that the rAia hcra 
refers to a unit of value, which has already been discussed 
under a separate entry* 

Sfwn pi\ or “ Shunts treasure," explains itself. 

On the whole, the evidence seems to me lubufEclent to 
docidq whether tbeso curious pieces with their enigmatic 
legends are rightly identified with the pi or trernttm 
which Kuan Tzil describes as in am in Shunts timo. They 
have a very archaic look* but the true reading of the 
inscriptions is still oiceedingly doubtfuL It appears nut 
unlikely, however, that they offer ns the oldest form of 
the pH type that bos come down to our times. It would 
be interesting to discover what that form represeuta, 

JPo fiJswtn, ^ Meaning soinowbat uncertain, but 

probably, “ AThite and cboioe," 

Among various coius issued by the Emperor Wu of the 
Han dynsaty, there were three types known to n umbra mists 
apparently by tradition only, and called respectively Brogon- 
tnoney, nor»e*monoy, and Tortoise^money. They are 
described os bring made of an rnnalgam of ailvor and tin. 
llie Brsgon-money was round, lyraboliring Heaven, and 
having the figure of a Dragon encircling a central round 
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bole. The namCj it is recorded in the Section on Food 
and Commorce of the Cb'ien Han Sbu» wfta Pq fufuaUf 
the import of which ia probnblj aa rendered above- 

ViBacriri^, On Cftin^inf Ci/rreKCij^ji p» 40^ givea the traditional 
ninatretioua of the three coins, aa well as the teit rclatiog 
to them from Sla Tuan-lio, hat he reads Jdp yiicA, fo myt 
tiiate&d of 1^, po, Thtfl ia nlao the reading in some 

texts in the Ch^ien Han Shu, hot not that followed b/ 
the editors of Kanghsi, who have ^ ^ tninff pO 
" it was named Po /isfimi" VL&ieriug treiiBlatcs, " ite name 
shall be /futsu ” (a wrong tranaliterution, as a reference to 
Kanghsi shows), adding in a note that the word ** haa 
the BigQideation of regulator, a pattern/' It bus no such 
meaning. M, Lacouperio has, again without ncknowledg- 
mentj cloaelv followed ITitaering in this error. On p- xix. 
of the Introduction, he has Tchnim, pattern/' and 

words to the same effect on p. 358, in both casca omitting 
all mention of the first part of the name. 

Pw, (1) Cloth, (2) Currency. 

The treatment of the ferm pn requires sorao Httie care, 
because it appears in connection with the early history of 
money in two senses which need to bo sharply distinguished. 
The fimt of these flenses, and the only one mentioned in 
the Shuo Wen, is that of hemjKH doth. Tho eecond is 
tliDt of a mduiiic eurmifif. 

It is, acoording to Kaughsi fs-c. ^li), ejnonymous with 
in the sense of money, and Yen Shih-ku is 
quoted to the same eti'ect,—« tbo same as ch'im. It 
is #0 termed to express its dietrihutiou flj j general 

il 

currency. 

Visaeriiig Is oonfnred and misleading in regard to this 
word of double functions, and M. Laeouporie also, m Hume 
degree, fails to observe the dislinctinn sufficiently. 

The Shuo Wen and the Liu Shu Ku both consider the 
meaning of "doth” to be the original one, and the latter 
assertfl that tho oharaetcr woa ^borrowed' to writ© the pit 
ia cfitni pu to tprfsd ou;, unfold^ and io hmon pu 

to apneaii otroadt prodaim, whence it come also to 
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bo used for ibe in hm pu cwnvfity of rrckan^i 

from the meaning of dtjftmon or dM/ribation (fit ^li), 
borne by that term. Soy too» Tium in bU notes 

on pv in thn $huo Wen, hoLde that the geneml aenso of 
dutributioH ii dcriTed by extension from that of 

It is more liWy, however, that the rorerso ie the case, 
and that the original sense of ptt is the general one, 
equivalent to our word spread. Of Ihk, ” cloth," or 
literally “epreoding," ua a term for a fabric with a 
certain spread of surface, would be a parlicular application. 
And a ourrency of metal would be a second specialized 
uuo of the parent word, appUeublo to any form of money, 
from its widespread diffusion as a circulating medium. 

Vissering has not realised this. Tims on p. 3 of his 
work ha translates Ma Tiian''H[i’s IS A if A i 
by "the people of and int'j" called it Pu, a hempen 
or silk pieco of cloth," and immediately aftorwarda, "The 
money of the drst three dynostlea . . . was made of three 
differeat sorts of motal, yellow, white, and red, and conaieted 
further of cloth, knives, and tortoise-shoiis.” In both 
instances it is clearly the metallic pu that are mteodod to 
be understood. 

^[. LacoupcHc has the following entry, on p. xviii.: 
"Pn, cloth, afterwards money. First applied to hempen 
or silk pieces of cloth, ijsed os a modium of exchange 
ond regulated into a currency in 1091 ac., it [«h, Qy. 
the tenu^ came into tiso ia a looser way as monsr, and 
was especially applied to all small plates of metal empbyod 
for currency, except the knives. It is chiefly applied by 
numismatists to the small shape of money derived from 
tho spado and eoddlo money." On tlio some page, ho 
translates htto pii by "exchangeable (cloth) money/' otid 
iA'ien pu by " hoes and cloth "; so, on p. xii.* " Put (hoes 
or ttdxc*}," while on p, 32, speaking of these /lu-coins, be 
says, " Tbdr name pit, ^ , wbioh means * spread out,* was 
used in oldan times for this money ic the Ts'i State." 

So far as I can follow M. Locouperie, 1 suppose him to 
consider that the term pu means cloth, but that the metal 
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fibapo to vrbicih the tena wits applied tepreseaU a hoe or 
oa ad/^. 

Now it may agaiji be pointed eat that wo learn from the 
Ch^ien Han Shu that there was a medium ef esehunga 
censiflting of piccea of hempen cloth* and also of sJIk^ of 
dehnito eisw, forty Chinese feet in lengthy and two feet two 
iueheo in breadth. It is to these ancient “ piece-goodi 
that the common expresaion ^ /S f J™p ” clothn and 

fiilkft/’ ia applied. 

liut when a curcenev of copper is denomiiuited pw* it 
assuredly cannot be associated with fiuoh cloths. Could 
there bo a mora infelicitous name for a small piece of metal 
mone'r than " a cloth *■' P Vissering does indeed put forward 
an explanation, but, so far as T am uware, it is not supported 
by any historical cridence* Ho say* O'O p. 4; '* Hem pen 
and silk cloth and kulyes were the curbest articles of trudo 
generally used for nionej, and as tho first weighed metullio 
money was an imitation of the shapa and u representation 
of those articles, the flame denominations remained to 
designate those coin a* The jt^w-coins represent a piece of 
cloth, a dress, and the /f/o-coins are in their outward form 
an imitation of a eword or knife." He farther thinks that 
the likeness between the cbaracter ^|i and the form of the 
coin 60 named can be traced, Yissering« stoternent that 
the first metallic moiioy was an imitation of tho shape 
and a representation of" knivea, seeuis probable enough, 
but surety not of a piece of cloth (for jpu does not mean 
dress”). We are told exactly the dimensionu of lb a 
cloths, which were long stripa oi uniform breadth, whereas 
the pu-Coins are wedge-hotidlod, shouldered plains, the lower 
part of which is broader tbim the handle. The Utter is 
usually pieroed, and the lower edge of the coin ia always 
iuterripted by a <leep wodge-sbaped or elliptical opening, 
as may be aeon ia 51. Laeouperie’s abundant illustrations 
of Ihe serles, If the pu arc imitations in metal of slripa of 
cloth, how ajo these pecnliuritiee of design to bo explained P 
AYhalover may have suggested the shape of these odd- 
looking coinS} it can hardly Luive been a simple length of 
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cloth. The coincidence of the uamo is probably responsHile 
for YisaeriDg^'s hypothesise and one may so no iso that Chlng 
Chia-chi^s ingenious theory* lu to the ch^iiaii haa ulso had 
eoDiethiDg lo do with it. lu fuel, howevepe these rery 
pi#-coiiis eecta to be tho "ancient coins" to whicb Cheng 
refers os originating the old Beal-ohanuctor form of 

Aceepling os beyond dispute the meaning of " metal 
cmrency " for pa, we may note that in the Chou Li it is 
by thiB dosignutiou only that money is spoken ofi unless 
TTC except tho title of Ch'um fu, or Treasury of Money^ 
where alone we meet the word pA'uffu. Further, the Kv. 
Cb’^uan Hui (voL i* p- 3) represents Euan Tati 

apparently as elating that at tho begintting of the Chou 
dynasty* A (which the K.O.H. alwaya treats as round 
coins) were called pa. I have not found this statemout 
in Kuan TzJI, but it may bo there* 

M. liiieoupene in his " CatflJogttohas mode a separate 
division for certain specimena of early money to which he 
bos given the tiib of "TYeight-Money." The pieces of 
this typo in Chinese coin-l»oks are, with others, often 
styled ?li, t piif that is* oaceptional or unusual pu, Tlierc 
are Other names which are discussed under the entry Pi 
nta, but to my thinking it would hare been better 
to have treated these coins as u aubdirision of the pa 
than to ret up a reparate cW for them* The ao-called 
“ Weight*Money * bears a strong general reremblauce to 
tho ordinary pif-coi ns* being usually dietinguishod by having- 
reunded instead of nngiilur ahouldera, and a conical or 
sogmentul concovity repbemg tho wedge-shaped opening 
of tho normal jfjii, ilut tho typo seems the same, aad we 
may perhaps regard iL Laeouperie's " Weight-Money" as 
the arehaic predecesaor of the angular pii. 

A« we have already soon, 31. LoMupeno asrerta that tho 
ptt ore hoes* hut he does not altompt to meet the obvious 
objection that they do not reaomble the Chinese hoe* nor to 
account for the very chanictorifitic opening m the lower odco 
I venture to pat forward the following theory os a possible 
explanation in the absence of any other, ft invalvre no 
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oxainiQAtioii of tiro termSf cA'iao and wLicrli occur 

both separately and also in n bmomial cotnbLDution. Thcijo 
are names of ttro imoiDiit impUmeDta of tillage Tery similar^ 
it w^ould seem, in faaction* When the binomitiL h used, 
it probably slunds not for "the ch^iao and the ch'a,” but 
for the cA^mto variety of the ch\ the latter terra being 
generic. Tho character rh’iatf, is not in the Shuo 

W^n; but in the Liu Shu K!u it ia defined as " a sort 
of m* r/i’tf* U&ed to shovel away earth and other things.” 
In combitiadon, as noticed above^ vre bare ^ ss a 
distinct term. 

As for c4*ff, it is a chanictor with two meanings. 

In the Shuo IrVdn it is desciibod as a peetie for hnahing 
grain. But this alleged meaning is not represented in 
literature, at least, no example ia cited in Kanglifli. Cfi'^a, 
however, boa also the moaning of a spade or shovel, a 
fact which Tuan Yu-ts^ai expluiua as due to * borrowing/ 
And the Shuo W^n, itself, thougb silent as to tbia sense 
when defiriing tho word, repeatedly dednes other terms 
for implements of the nature of spades or shovels, os 
J® " B sort of ch'a" In fact, as will be seen 
under the obarucler ck*i/io in K^anghsi, ch'itm and cAV are 
synonym% but am used m different localities. 

Now iu the Shantung sculptures which form the subject 
of M. ChavuDues' fine work, "L<t mti/ptare ^ur pktre en 
and which have also been very well replaced in 
the Chin Shib So, wc find in soveml instances an implement 
represaaled to which I would dmw attontioii. It looks like 
an abortive tuning-fork, or a hybrid betweeu a two-proaged 
fork and n spado. One example occurs lu the ninth panel 
of the chamber of the "peatlo-Ou L^ang," where tho 
Jimperor Yu is figured holding it la his right hand. 
iL Chavanties calls it niorely un loatmment aratoire, 
tut the authors of the Chin Shih So in tbrir notes on their 
woodcut describe it as a ^ ch*iiiQ cAV. moot it 

again twieo in the curious sets of figures forming the third 
row of the first stone of the Posterior Ciiarabers (Chavanties, 
plate xxix.). In the Chin Shih So the pieturea represent 
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the figures on n white bsek^uad, and an? therefore far 
mere distinct than the pLites in Chavennee* rolujno. 
The antbors of the Obiacse wort here describe the winged 
persoDuges who hold thiii implement ag “grasping n two- 
bladed cA'tf {fg jJJ tB, itAng Jin rfi'rt),” not, m in the 
prerioas inatunce, a ch'iao e'ha. Now these worde Hang 
gin ch'a fonu the Shuo ^V^dn’s dehnition of tho spode-sbapcd 
inBlmmeut known as a and in modern times (bnt not 
in the Shuo Weo) written Taan Tii-tfl*ai, in a long 

and volaable note, Ima these observationi—“ The words 
* tWD-bludod cA’flt ^ miiiaii a cA^a both sides of whiob hare 
an edge (or bladeb A ch^a is on impkmEitit for cutting 
into the soil," This interpreUition would agree with the 
illustration of a hm giTea in the T^n Shn Cbi Ch'fing 
better than with the view of the authors of the Chin Shih 
So, who presutmiblj see in the two flattened prongs the 
“ two blades'' mentioned by the Shuo Wdn. 

But for my argument it does not matter whether the 
implement figured is a Auo, a eA'faa rA'd, or some other. 
That an ngricaltuniJ tool of such a shape did exist once 
ia certain from those aculptares, and tho oonclusioa I ventaro 
to suggest is that in thie implement, whatever its nomo 
and exact iifla, we have the formal origin of the/js-coina, 

Pn ch*umii lb' iSt* Currency. 

This expression, the ordinary phrase rA’i^rt pa reversed, 
was not only the legend on one of the various kinds of 
pu tfisued by Wang ifang, but it also occurs in Kuan TxQ, 
ff.g. LQ ch. iJ4, p. 9—“The nobles of the Empire brought 
gold, gems, grain, ornamental fabrics trin 

and oumeiicy ^>Pi* to pay to Ts'i in cxehangj 

for iU stone tokene sAiA pi)," 

SMn tang rA^Vn, ^ Jit g. Sir Shfin^i money. 

Vl-tt aroall ««A-*iwtne are hardly larger thui a silver 
penny^were cost under the Tsin dynasty, by a penwnoge* 
named ShiJo Ch'ung, tt Tlia Ku Ch’iiad Hui extracts 

the following passages roiniing to their issue i_ 

“The Section on Food and Commerce in the History 
of tho Tsin dynasty records that at Wu Haing [nnw 
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ITuan^ CKou f« in Chehkiaaj^], Sliln Ch’^iin^ also cast 
nnall ta*h knonn as Sftia (mig or Sir SIiSd's money/' 

The seeond passage, from the Chi Chin Ln, runs tbns; 
"Tho Emperor Ming, of the Wei dynasty, resumed the 
coinage of the 5-a4m pieces, nrbiefa continued in use until 
tho Tain dynasty. Shfin Cheung, however, ]o$9eQod their 
Bi 2 e while keeping tho some inscription/" 

Such is the commonplace story of the designation of 
these diminutive coins* Visseriug does not allude to them 
but M. Lacouperic has this brief and staggoring entry, 
on p. xir. of the Introduction— 

"49. ^ ^ ^ P«/i Uh'tii kttg, unimkabte lads/" 
Having supplied tho negative, pw, which docs not Ibrra 
part of the nunie, and omitted the word cA^ifn, monegt 
which docs, and taken meaning of "sink/* and 

its sound 4^h*ia (fc/jVn), Instead of correctly reading it 
a surname, he finally rendora iang by "lads" 
(a meaiging the character often hiiSi), whereas it la really 
here u suffixed honorific. Surely the restor&tioii has been 
carried rather far in this easel 

Tfio, JJ, or CAift fno, JJ, or lha r//rVii, JJ or 
TtiQ pt, Jl Knives, or Metal knives, or koifo money, 
or knifo-trooaure* 

This ourious variety of coin, if that term may he applied 
to it, furma the third of the types into which all Chinese 
copper money falls* 

Kuan Tzil speaks of gold and "kniffi’lreosare," iao pi^ 
circulating among the people (Ch"ingHjhung, Section 6), 
and of fflo pn, "knives and pa money," being stored in 
the ofiicial treasuries (/off* cH,, Section 9, folio 35). And 
m numismatic works the knives aro constantly associutod 
with the pu-csoius in the expression tfw /lu, "knives atid 
us dLstinguisbed from tho round cA^fffu or 

yuan Thus the P'lng Chun Shu Seotion of the Shih 
Chi says, “ When the way of cominerce was first opened 
to husbandmoTii craftflioen, and trudera, valuables of tortoise- 
ahell, metal coins and koives and pa (Jj cama 

into use/" 
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On the first p&ge of the Section on Food and Commerce 
in the Ch'ien Hnn Shn^ wc find mention of iiietol knives 
and tortoise-shell, with which wealth wu divided and gain 
distributedL^’ 

The Ku Ch^unn Hui oitee the T^ung Chib, or Memoira 
of P Seii-iTia Ch'icn, for the atatement that monev was kuowni 
Os ''knives” in the SEatea of Ts'i and Chu^ which oceupied, 
piirt of the modem province of Shantung; and it seeina to 
bo the fact that all tho apeciiDcna that have come to light 
have been dug ap in Shantung, except a few of tho 
ao-callcd “Ming knivas," which wore found m tho noigli- 
houriDg province of Chihli, Of tho “largo kuives of 
T«'i ” capeciolly, the Su Ch’^iian Hui eaya that they have 
all been excavated from T»*i territory, end adds, what is 
notewoTthi', that they belong tmdoubtedJy to the systeni 
of T'at KungV Nino Treasuries, This proves that that 
ayatem in the view of some of the native critics could not 
have been restricted to the lasue of round money ex- 
cloHively, The aatoe work observes that “ it has never 
been contested that the kuife money dates from the Chou 
and Contending States’ epochs”—eay from BvC. ll^iiO to 
B.a 260, 

Tlie Chin Shih So, referring to the specimens which in 
the ■' Catalogue " are Not 44 and 1029, ronsidcre they must 
date from an earlier period thau the other koivea, and, 
recalling the old legend contained in tho Lu Shih, that 
“Huang Ti loahioned metal knives and instituted the Five 
kinds of treasure, pi;* remarks that assuredly knives did 
not make their first appearance in the State of TaT. 

But if knives were imed as money m any other region 
than Shantung and Chihli, and speuiuUy the former, there 
seems to remain no record of the fact* 

il* Lacoujwrio on p* xi. of the Introduction, under the 
years a.t 679-675, informs u!i that “The State of TsT 
being at wur during thew years, Prince Hwnn wag Enally 
afraid that bis ormour«i bannermcn were not sufficient in 
number: in order to fBcilitate enlist men t he Bticcewfully 
amborized the payments of mulcU for alight offeneca with 
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their own melal knives^ m^tesiid of the legal Hiiig curreDcj, 
aa heretofore siDce 960.” 

On p. 2L3 of the ” Catalogue " wo also find the iallowiog 
passage 

“The intrdduob'on of the Knife moner in the state of 
Ts'i, contertdinous with the abore [Shautung] peninsula ^ 
U attributed in a rather legeudarr way to the foUowTiig 
circmnstanccs^ circa 650 BhC.^ At the eve of an expedition, 
the soldiers of the Duke nwiiii,i of T«'i, proved dissatisfied 
with the fltringont regulations on weighU and money which 
had previously been enacted by the Friiac Miuieter II wan- 
Tko (see pp* 4it IS, and Introduction). Their (reneml, 
afruid of their being disloyal, granted to them the authori- 
^sation of making use of their metal knives for barter* 
The people were delighted with the innovation^ which was 
giving them a more convonient ntediam of exchan go, and 
adopted it eagerly. Ifwai-nau tze, who died in 122 n.c., 
and to whom we are indebted for the preceding story, 
soys that m his time they were fitilL faithful to the practice, 
and* despite tho changes and mediScations which had 
happened in the currency, they continued to oast kuife 
money eimilur to the patterns of fortnor ttmes." 

I cannot account for this episode being attributed by 
M. I,acouperio to Huai Kan Till. Aa tho extract from 
the latter author which follows, do^ not agree with M. 
LitcouperioV summarized narrative, andaa no cloaer reference 
than to the Chi nose author at large ia given, I had the 
whole of hie works searched through by a native scholar, 
with tho result that ao such story could bo found, tho 
only puasago bearing npon tho subject ot slJ, apparently, 
being this 

“ Huan, Duke of Ta’i, wished to go to war, but his anas 
and accQulreuxciito being insufficient, he comiuanded that Jor 
the graver crimoe the oSender should pay a cuirass ot 
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rhinocerof tide and a thr&c-pointed spear; for the lighter 
Crimea the calprlt should redeem himself with & portion 
of metal [or perhaps ^Id] ^ while tuisoccessfal litigants 
should pay a sheaf of nirows. The people were pleased 
at this, and made niirows out of the rAirn-hnmboo and 
cost inelal into blades, fj" 

It must be this pEksaage which we find thus sutnmarized 
in the Ku Ch'uao Hui (Seotion JLstutiffj ch. 2, p. 1), but 
with an iiuporLant variation:— 

■** Iluai Nan Tztl says that Duke TTuan, fearing hia arm* 
were iimtiflicEent, commanded that for lighter crimes the 
culprit should redeem himself with a metal knife, Duke 
Hoan thus became rich and powerfaL Throughout the 
hiJjtory of the State of Ta’i, this w'aa the traditional and 
unchanged coinage. Aa the natuml result^ specimens have 
been nnmeroua up to the present day.^*^ 

It will he seen that the chametera ^ eAfn of 
Huai Nan Tscii (I coneulted the edition of Kao Tu^ ^ Sf), 
have become ^ JJt chin iao^ in the Ku Ch^aon Hui, The 
variation in the two characters is easy to account for— 
omit the upper part of /in and there remains iao. Bui 
ir/nrA if ritj/ii ? For un1es,a the teit of Huai Nnu TzEI 
used both by the authors of the Kn Ch'uan Hui and of 
the Chin Shih So is the unthentio one» this reraion of the 
origia of the knife money must be abandoned. 

But T am fortunate euDugh tn bate diecovered^ m 1 
believe, the source whence Huai Nan TzQ derived his 
information. That Boarce is again Kuan TzB, in whose 
eighth chapter, on the first page, i^cnr those words 

JV B I? m iU ^ a‘l yj S 0 qp ^ fp ^ 

Sffi tSiSMSraaSEfpSftSSESftT. gsi 

Upt Ufa a a 

n # ® “ ® is ^ n ^ 31 s it 1] S8 ^ js 

a « * 

•'The Doha eeia, 'Now that the people nptieratand the 
buiinesa of campaigning, ia it fcaaibloP’ >So,* the 
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BnBWcr, * arms and accoutremeatii are iuaufEclent, I would 
beg that you lighten the punish menbi^ and thus add tO' 
jour Thereupon death was no more inflicted for 

capital ofiencca, nor their [respective] pepuUie* for thos^ 
of which marming was the punishment, but the guilty 
wore made to redeem themselves by tho puj^neiit of arms 
and accoutrements^ For capital odenees a rhiaoceros skin 
Ouimss and on® three-pointed apear j for odbncea pimlshablo 
by maiming, a diield and three^poiuted spear; for offoncea 
committed by misadventure, fines of metal [or perbups 
gold] were indicted. Where a charge was brought not 
included in the militjiiy code [bo the commentator under- 
stands the words c/tuu vu m it was settled by the 

payment of a shenf of arrows.” 

If this passage be authentic, it seems clearly to be the 
basis of Iluai Nan TkD^s version. Tlio “offencra committed 
bv misadventure** answer to the lighter offbncca of the 
Inter author, and the ainglo word metal," or perhaps 
” geld," of Kuan Tzil beoomca iu Iluai Jfan Izil "u 
portion of metal” (or of gold), which does not eeuajbly 
modify the meaning, and, if 1 may indulge in a little 
conjecture, a trifiiug accommodation of the latter test, 
a mere deletion of two in&ignihcatit strokes, so as to 
transform ^ into JJ, or ‘‘porliou" into knife,” on the 
part, perhaps, of some one with a theory, and we have 
the origin of this story of how knife money came into 

existence in the State of Ts’L 

Hut another and more formidable diifculty in accepting 
the story is furnished by the knife-coins themselves. In 
no sense could they have been used as weepua. Even 
iho biggtat ef them, the ” largo knives of Ts*i ” are only 
large os compared w'ith the feeble little objcHits known, as 
"knives of Chh” or "Ming knives” M'iint sort of a 
Weapon is a thin broniEC blade not longer than a raaor, 
but which, unlike a rnaor, is constructed with an edge 
made by a raised rim or lip ns if specially provided to 
prevent its cutting^ Tet such m the make of ons of 
these terrible weapons now lyieg before me* \YhuleTer 
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may be the real ongtn of kaife-coina, those that have comB 
down to m are certainly not specimena of Duke Hoan^fl 
ingeniously coUeotod magazine of unna mid accoutre me nta. 

7<'rj faBt or Chin /«’ii H or ^ ^ yj. Inlaid 
knife, or Oold-inkid knife. 

Another form of kairc-coin, very similar to the frfo, 
TrTfls introduced by M^ang Mong, and is so named because, 
ns Vissenog says, ''the chametora engraved on these 
coins, denoting the Huron and value, were washed with 
gold.- 

Va fhSnff cA'/ffl, ^ ^ Coins of Domination. 

This pliTOse ia found vrriiten with for the firat word, 
but in either case the reading ia ^ and not yra. The 
meaning ef the name is Money poMeasing niugic powers of 
dominating or subjugating {(fa evil ioduenccs. 

The term is said in the Po Ku T'u to have been intro¬ 
duced by U ITeiao-mei, -one of the curl ter writeru on 
nuiDismatics, and is applied to vaKous descriptions of 

medals and other pieces, used os charms—not true coins_ 

of which figures will ba found iu the cciu-booka. The 
subjoined translation of a p^isauga from u work cntitlc^l 
tho Chi Sh^ag Chi> or Horoni of the Seven Holy Ones, 
is quoted in ch, 4^ of the Ku Yu T“u Pu, and shows iho 
functions of these Coins of Domination. 

"'Tbe Supreme Ruler of the Tao [? Lao Tzfl ; it ± E 
in tlie ti^tj on the t5th day of the seventh moon asct-ndcd 
to the Lin Hall of tho Nina Heuvona, where ho exjKjunded 
the Law to the multitudo of Uavm, and thiia addressed 
them J ' Tn tbo Earth below, the people are much afflicted 
with floods, drought, and pe^dlence.^ Thou wus the 
Hooonred Ruler of tbo Exquisite Dawn charged to convey 
a precious cosbot in which were placed two mirocle-working 
Dragou Coimi of Domination, to be left to guard the famous 

moantuins and great riveru, and to remove disastrous 
innuencea, 

Prffltimnhly tbrw magio raeduU sre of Tooist oriein. but 
they ore of litllo real iniportonce to our subjoot M 
Lareupono ngbtly remarb oo p. xsiL gf tie InirodQoli<«,; 
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tliat " they have no regular ccumectioD with the cnireiicy/* 
hut djfifigurea a uot« oa the eamo pag^ hy a 
mifirendenug of the term && [gic] ^ ^ S£f 

bardly-adcquate-to^iDa'^ 1 

Tu fMa or Chia cA*ieii, ® ^ SEi ^ 

8ced-Tea»cl nionoy^ 

Diminutiro specinjeiiH of ■cewA wore cast to large qaanlitiett 
to thii early veara of tho Hciii dyaoflty, to which the above 
terms were applied^ and httingly opplis^d, ooasideriog the 
aii£B, shape, und toauity of tUo welUltnowri aeed-veasel of 
the elm tree* It m oiatter for surprise that with the word 
cAtii, a pod or tegd-ivtsiit staring him in tho face, 
ViMoritig flhould have gone out of his way to miatranslato 
the wonl as " elm-leaf,'* as he does oa p- 29, tberoby 
can verting a distinctly apt comparisoa into a quite 
inappropriate! one. But that M, Lacouporie ehould have 
bliadly followed him into this blunder is stranger stilL 
Fuittit p* A round object, specially a round coin* 

31 cm] era usage restricts this, as a numeruiive, to oHicnil^ 
curiously enough, while for foreign coins aad (buth 
pronounced pitan) are written. 

The Shuo Wen tersely dedaos the word us the " numeta- 
tivo of objeeta." Hut tho author of the Liu Shu Ku is 
more eommuuicative, and writes as follows: ** llcaning: 
Money (Jgf)* T'ai Eung first cost metal into oircles, 
to servo as a medium of exchange* They were rouad 
extcraully and square internally* hence the oharacter 
ooasist* 'of □ [ip^fi* of which the ancient shape was a 

circle] and M ^ 

or &i4h. The uumerative of shelhi is J0. of coin^ 

The Shuo W^n and the Liu Shu Ku do not, we may 
note iu passing* anitlyee tho character in, the same wayi 
Accoiding to the former, irvi, the upper part, is merely 
phonetic* In tho preferable view of the Lia Shu Ku, the 
diameter is uu eiamplo of hut f* ^'suggestive compounds, ' 
in which the geneml idea of value indicated by ^ w 
combined with tbo special dislincUoa of circularity, fj,* to 
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^^10 word, and moiko up the oImract«r^ ^, ifiiait, 
a round eom. 

It BhouJd atsg bo noticed that in tbo Liu Sha Ku tho 
term j/uan/a is always written ^ and not, as ordinarily, 

W 

The it will thus be seen, are what we now coll maA, 
and so tho same with tbo /a of T'ai Knijg- We are 
not Warranted, I think., in identiiyingf either the thin^ or 
the word with husn^ a metal rm^, os III, Laqouperie 
baa done on p. xirii. 

The character itself la actually found on the coina inscribed 
pan jdw/i, ^ fibred on pp, 320, 321 of the “Calalngue/' 
and attributed by the author of the £u Cb^iian Hui to 
the epoch of the Contending^ States. 

U Tso-hflien, in his notes on these coins, rapluins that 
BB ia intenjlumgcable with while the latter wae anciently 
written ao that tbeee three chnnictetia are conrertible, 
and ho interpreU the inscription aa tnesming that the coin 
was equal in value to half a ^umv fa. 

Yuan fn, QQ CuiTeocy, coinage, especially, perhaps 

exclusively, tha coinage or coins of copper e&nh. 

This term has been n stumbling-block to Viaserlng and 
>[. I^couperie. The former, p. 17, aavs that the term 
meana "Round or oarrent Rylfj/- The'latter, p. xix. of 
the Introduction, writes, " Yuan^/ah^ current rule, or better, 
rtiles of currency. Both have misconceived the force of 
the ayllable^/b* This does not here have reference to hu 
or rule, but illustrstos u very common osagu of the word, 
namely mriAwI, lu the modem colloquial language;] 

to quote frorn Matecr'a eicelknt Jf^rndbriii LeMoiu/* 
p. 283, " is much used as an affix to verba, to denote 
the manner of the action. It is sometimea also joined to 
tiouns, which it pmelically turns into verbs ^ thus ^ 
meane dri//, but must be analysed as ^Ac meiAod of dniliZ 
so/dirnr, or ^ Aoldierhx^. In all coses U withont accent 

Thus, at the present day, « the ordinnrr 

term for the copper comago, the currency, and means 
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Hterallr the eom-BT^tom or com-inetbCMiH. So ^ ocean 
for the Chinese paper carreoev or note-«ptcm. And in 
the s&me way, precLselj, the old term yirjtn /a was used^ 
According aa we consider ^han to mean “ round ** wi!h 
aotiie, or with Yen Shih^ku to si^ify '* uniform and 
carrent —acoording^ in fact* os we tmuelute 

it "circular'* or '*circtilating"—the full term will mean 
the system or method of round coins (yiiaii); or the ayntem 
of cireulating' currency: introduced, in either caac* as 
tradition constantly declared, by T'lii Kung when ilinister 
to the Bovercign of Chouu By a Hatarnl transition the 
coins themselves came to bo apokon of by the same name, 
iifmn/{j thus becoming synoTiymouB with cA*ien^ In numis¬ 
matic works i/uftii fa is used to dlatinguish the round cmH 
from the knife- ar^a-coins. 

If the first atmlysis of the term be chosen, a word |5, 
meaning a roumi roiw, is logicadiy implied. With 
that special moaning and in that special written form, 1 
hare not met it, (hough the character ccmstaatly occurs 
in tbo Sbiio W^ii*s text, meaning rtnutti, rn'fwAtr, in general. 
But os shown under the previous entry, we have a pan 
^uatt coin, while the Liu Shu Eu oxpre^ly affirms that 
the ayjionvmcus character ^ means fMOJicy, fAVrw* nnd (bat 
T'ai Knag first cast roouey in tbo form of circles, 
j/wn. EUewhere the same work quotes a remark: that when 
€h*ipii came into ose ba ibo word for money, tho earlier 
nDmee and ywart, hecamo obsolete* 

Wo do seem, therefore, to find traces of such a word 
SB we ore in quest of, and Tai T'ung in wiitiag ^ 
for the term ^uatt/n ia perhaps historically justified, 

Yf fff ff jfaOf ^([2 name first applied to PtisA in 

tho opening reiga of the T'aag dynaaly. (3) A shoo 
of sycue or silver buUion. 

It does not seem certoia which of these eenfos is the 
earlier, nor, suppoamg it to be the second, what, tho true 
Bignififanco of the name is* might, perhaps, conjecture 

tho meaning to he silver of prime (%, ya/jw) value,^ 
f.e* of (be highest purity, A writer named ITiitig bhu-pei. 
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tlie nutlior of a book on coinSj and cTidfiatl^ mncb 
by hiQ folloip-aiithiir of ibo H!.u Ob^uan Hui, 1$ cjuotcd in 
tha lattfjr wofk {Saotioii S^u OAt^ cb^ 4J oo this poiub 
H e eays:— 

" Tlifi worda (Jl Hf) . or * current valaable/ 

on coins derive tkeir meaning from the currency (5| 
of tbo latter^ But in the term ^^tin p/ja tbo word ^uftn 
baa no derivation It h noth ip g but a troditional pbraso 
dbling from the JTtff futfif money [viz. the cov/j cost about 
A.n. 62-2, in the 4th year of Tq, At that dme f/attH 

pao was a namo for a wealthy mao. Under the Yfma 

dyuimty, in the reign Cbung Vajig, ymn pao was u term 
for a bniiknoto, and anbaequeotly the same eipresaion was 
applied to silver iogota,” 

Wng's opinion evidently was that there first existed 
a phrase uMOciated with wealth, but the origin of wbicli la 
obscuro, and tliat under tbe cireumstancea, to beiiumediutely 
explained, this phruso became, by a popular error, u name 
for the new copper later for bunknotee also, and 

lastly for silver bullion. 

The origin of ibe tenn as applied to ensA is cnrioua. I 
do not know if it boa been given before, but Vieaerkg, 
who devotes some three pqgee to the A-a,' sa^h 

(ppi 100^102), dace not allude to lU 

It is thus narrated iu the Hialoiy of the Earlier T’ang 
dynaety, us cited in the Chin Shih So. After stating that 
in the fourth year of the IVg T4 period, A.n. GJ3, the b-tAu 
currency of the preccditig Sui dynasty was abaudouod, and 
Q now type of cotusjntnxluced. bearing the legend A'^iri 
yu(m euny jmw, X 1 3^. or current money of tbo 
inaagnratioii,” varioiis dalaih, are addod, and the ptL^go 
on—“The intcriptlou commenced at the top, continu^ 
at the bottom, was resumed at the left baud, and ended 
on the righL^ If the legend were read round the coin 
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tegiDDing at tho top aod going on to the left [oor n^A/], 
It ut»a ntLide aenae, nod so the cocamoa oeatoca woa ta 
iponk of K*tii fHtiff yufiH /wiO money.TLe same uothoritY 
relates that tor a short time in the subMquenI reign of 
Ch’ien A-O. fiG6^6S, the legend wag aetnally ioacribed 

in ccmforznity with the prevailing popular practice, but 
almost immediutelv" reverted to iho stundard diapositioa of 
iho chnruetera, which usually obtuined aftorwurda. 

Although the udoptloii of yittm pno as a naoiiGiiiatiG term 
wag thug due to a popular freak, we are justified in 
aupposiog that the expression nlnady existed} mid most 
likely as the Kn Ch'uan ITui oaserts, with such a sense 
that iU a^ciation with coiua would not eccid inappropriate. 
The words k'ai fujtff uro still used to denote the idea of 
opfinitty^ ifiiikimy. 

The point Is not strictly germane to the early history 
of tnoney, but it may not he allogathct out of placo^ in 
connection with thia termT to notice the singular errors into 
whieb M. Lucouperie has fallon in the following pogsage on 
p. ixv^ of the Introduction :— 

“ Ckiaeso ^ fine sslkf Is the general tonn 

for lump silverj and is explained as meunmg that, if pure, 
it muv be dmwu out under the application of heat into Jtus 
tiik*d/te threads. This is, of course, a script-etymology, and 
pure foncy, derived from the idoogruphicol meoniug inherent 
iu the aymbob, while the hiatorical emnology must be 
sought for til a foreign term transliterated thereby. 1 
paa, % common name among foreignera for the 

silver ingot which boara aome reoembUince to a mtivo shoe." 

Thus M. Ldicouperie, ?^ow for some facta. The state¬ 
ment as to itycee M. Lucouporie cites from Mr, Giles^ 
^‘Glafsary of Euference," and, us we have seen, he takes 
exception to the eiplauution oi the term there gives. Tiiat 
explanaliaDf though usual, is not, I believe^ in fact the 
correct one, aa the subjoined tranalation of a note on the 
aubject ly u Chinese formerly m tbo Bunking business 
shows, while it also diaposeg of M. laioouperiea supposed 
** foreign term trouaiiterated '* by the characters. 
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Iffl ^ [literally. Fine lilk lino ailTer]* Tha 

tern {Hue ailk) onginuted in tbo Five Northeni 

ProviacM [Cliihli, Sbantung^^ Sbanai^ Sbend, und HoDunj^ 
WLcu the Shonai BankeiD melt silver Intn ittgeU^ after 
it bos been liquefied and poured into tbe mould, and before 
it haa again sotJdiHed, tbe mould is ligbllv tapped, when 
there appear on the aurface of the silver fine^ silk-Itke^ 
circular lines* The higher the * touch' of the metal, tlio 
more like fine eilk sre these * eirclinga * ou the aurfkce of 
the silver* Hence ingota of full quality uro clasilfitid aa 
eyr«." 

It merely remains to add that the pronuncietion of the 
two oharoctera as ' represents the Cantoneee and 

the imrihertii sounds, due, no doubt, to the fact that the 
Europeans who first introduced tills word heard it from 
the lips of their Cantonese Comprndore*. who adopted it 
from the Shansi Bonkens—for it docs not appear to be a 
GariloEUMe pbmse at all — giving the ohoracteru tbclr 
Cantonese values* 

I won much mystified by M* I^acouperie's porvorsclv 
incorrect statement that ** Fiiea pao is the cummon name 
among foreigiiort for the silver ingot which beam oome 
resemblance to tho native shoe/' when any residDixt of sii 
months' standing in China could have informed him that 
the term tfHan pao is never used by foreigners. The ex¬ 
planation is simple. M, Loconpetie has taken this sentence 
from Mr. GiW » p* 128, omitting 

the initial words Shoes (of Silver) : x It is, of 

couisOj the ** shoo ” which is " the common torm among 
foreigners,'* and not yuan pno. 

^ [It sbnuld be noted that this article was received some 
time before the lamented death of Mr. Laceuperie* Tba 
writer, having in llie mcantme retnmed to China, could 
not easily bo consulted as to any alterations be would, under 
tho circumstances, have wiahed to make In it; m it has 

b^n thought best to print the article without material 
change.—Lij.J 
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Aivr. X—-irt iinpuhMfd VMhl Copper>phU Infcripii&n 
of i>Ar«rw«fjKi /. By Dr^ Th, Bloc3], 

Thb two copper-plates from wLich tbe aubjoined transcript 
has been uiado were entruatfvd by Dr. Burgess to Prafesaor 
Bubter for publicatioiij and be bas kindly allowed me to 
edit tbem. They are dow in tbe Briiiah ^luseum. 

They contain a Sanskrit inscription of King DhniTBAena I. 
of ValabbT, dated (Gupta) Samvnt 2L7 (536-37 A. 11 .), Asva- 
yujn, ba. 13. 

Tbo plates arc by no means in good preseimtioa. Both 
in the upper margin and low' down in the lefl-hadd corner 
of the first Kima pieces ara broken off, and the right-baad 
aide of the aecond plate ia in a similar condition, eo that 
in the beginning of the inBcriplioii the name of the place 
from which the ^ict was issued has been toUUj destroyed; 
and, further, through the destructive infiuence of time, 
parts of many loiters have been lost, leaving only a few, 
and in some cos^ almost unwadablo truces of them. 
Nevertheless, it baa been iMssiblo, by the help of similar 
inscriptions, to mube out the majority of the woi-da, und 
onl}^ u few have remained uncertain, amongst them, un¬ 
fortunately, being the name of tbo village gnmted by the 

The language of the inscription ia Sanskrit. It is written 
in prose, with the exception of the two slokas from the 
Mahabharatn, quoted as usual at the end, to indicate the 
blessings that follow land-gnuitiag, and tbo curses that 
will full on those who steal land. 

Concerning orthogropby or grammar there is nothing 
particuLir to notice oiccptu perhaps some of the usual 
clerical errars to he found in these plates, e.g, 
inat€>iid of BftatdrfckaA (Kna 3) J another grunt of 
Bhruvasena I. (Ind. AnL v. 206, plate i. L 4), and Seal 
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of MaHvn -Copper*plflte InBcriptioa of Bham^ena IF. 
(Corptu InscT. Ind, voL liL p. 164]^ pdja-iriA inAtead of 
rdj^a-ir}h (I* 8 ); tf, another grant of Dhravasenn L 
\hvi^ Ant. iv* 104, plate h L 9), and the jpeliicg 
eta iii»tead of idnf/-atpa (1. 27), etc. 

The insCTiptioo is in Che nanal form \ after enumerating^ 
the well-known rmiMrati^ beginning with the founder of 
the dynasty, &ri-s6ndpati*BhatAt‘khiih^ np to King Dbrnva- 
sena I*, it records the grant made by the king, strictly 
prohibiting any ftitanj alteration of it, and concltidea w^ith 
the subscription of the king^s nEune and titlos, the date 
and namea of the dutakUt Bhnfijt and the writer, Kikkakfi.^ 

To give n tmnalntion, therefore, of thn whole insoription 
woxild be a more waste of time, and I think n few remarks 
will quite suffice to assign to the inscription its true plnco 
in the runk of dmilar historienL documenu^ Conceroing 
its age, it may be noticed that though the date {Giiptn 
Sumrat 217‘, 536^7 a*i>.} does not precede the date of 
one other inscription published by Profeasor Piihler, I»d. 
Ant. V, 205, via. Gupta Sam rat 207, which still remnins 
the firet rtxmrded date of King DLrurasena L, neTertholesi 
it is one of the oldest Yalabhi Tnacriptions which have 
come nnder our notice. 

Its tnuin object is to record a grant made by King 

Dbruvnsena I., who enlla himself by his usual titles^_the 

great clinmberlain, the great general, tho great kart/nkritktXf 
and tho great feudatory prince {1. II), to the congrogntion 
cf monks residing in the vihilra, founded by the king's 
sister, Bitdtfd (1. 17), and In another, founded hv the 
teacher, the veoemblfl Eudiibadasa (1. Ifi, dniryyrr fiArfVafl/n. 
Baddhaddifa). The grant consisted of a village, named 
perhaps* Vafapnji^aka {?), which I have been unable to 
identify, described as sittiatod in the neighbourhood of a 
district or viltnge, tho name of which is illcgihle, a few, 
moat imccrtoin letters, alone remuining {L 11). Of the two 
monaslcrica mentioned in onr inscriptions, the Bret is ircU 
known from other inscriptions of the same king and his 
succcaaora (e,g. Jnd. AhL ir* 175 ; j5/rf. 10 G; v? 63), and 
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very often unw favoured flrith LLad-gnuita by tbeitL The 
second is a nov oti&^ and, aa far aa I knoiv, has not hitherto 
been found in any other inacnption. Probably it was one 
of tho aome hundred safi^haMma*, of which Hiuen Taiaug: 
gives ns a short account in bis Si-^a-ki (tranalated by 
Beo), iL 2[i5), quoting by name only one great 
not far from the city which was built by the Arhat Aeiira 
(’O-rAe-fc), identified by Prof. Babler with the monastery 
of AtAarff(tf mentioned in a grant of Etng Dharasena 11. 
{fnd. Ant, vL 9), mid to which certainly also belonged 
the other mocasteries at Yalabbi, whose names are found 
boro and there in similar inscrlpLions. 

However, this very foot that Sing Dbrtivasena, himself 
a worshipper of ^Iva and deacendant of a i^ivaitio family, 
is again wen in tbb inscription making a grant to 
Buddhist monks, is of no small interest, ns it confinna one 
of the few historical acconnU concerning tlieso feudatory 
kings of Talttbhi, exhibited to us by their epigraphicnl 
documents, viii, tba fact that though iLcmAclves devoted to 
Siva-worEhip, they were great psrtitectors of the Bauddhafl 
who lived in their country. And it may he said that the 
inscKptiotii forms an important link tn the chain of historical 
records, and that together with kindred facts, viz. that 
Dufldo, the sister of several .^ivaitie kings or princes, was 
a follower of the Buddhist faith (paramopasikil: Ind, Atit 
iv. 105 f., plate iL U 5], and a founder of a Buddhist 
monaatery^ that, perhaps, Bhaplrkka, the founder of the 
dynasty, bnd alteody huiit, a similar one {ImL Ant vi. 9), 
and that later on the illhstrioufl^ King Guhasena, who 
fonnerly calls himself devoted to ^iva (paramarauheircKi: 
Liii. Ant, iv. 171} la suddenly called "the ardent devotee 
of Bmldba (paraniopHsiika i Inti, Ani, v. 206}, from 
which it appears that this ruler was actually converted to 
Buddhism; it confirms in the fimt place the wide extent 
of Duddhifim in this Country during the aiith and seventh 
centuriea A.n., and m the second exhibits an example of 
religiouH tolcmnco among medtioval kings, not nawarthy 
indeed of the two great emperorn A^ku and Akbor. 
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First Plate. 

(1) Om [ir] S™ti [II*] VijaTa-S]£andlia[Tarut . .. 

v53a-lca]t-Pni[(iflbha]-p™[^tt]t[-imLi]trrSgam]M[»i}- 

trakaaa ra=atula-bala-8a[m] panna-TOa[g3^[l-5j - 

(2) bhogfl-fiaqisakla-sarnpraKara - Mata-[Iabiilia - prulSpajh 

pnutap * opoa&ta'^dana-milii-'ilrjjav- * atmtug - 

uji urakta-maulabh rta- 

(3) rait[t]rRi-8renj--baUavapra-raj>4i1h parotaa-minie- 

iinira|=8n-senapati-BiiATAKKAH* [H*] Tu-iy* 
taC'CaraniB-ni jo-nuj-ii vanaltt- 

(4) [pav] i[trr]-l;rtii‘ai ms - Slnj-vanata- ru * - c iMUTmani - 

prabhTi-viecliurita-pldu-Eakha-piuikti-dtdliilili din- 
unatba-Jan-opa- 

(5) [jivya]inaim-¥ajbBiTili parama-m^helvamb sTl-setiapati- 

DitARASENAn [j[-] Tasy-adujaa^tat-jiid-iibliipmna- 

^ ma-praSasLa^- 

(6) [vi]tMl» - inaali • oinpir-MnuinT . £41- pniiiim. ridhi - 

Tidhana-dhiirainia Dharznmaraja i™ TiiiUa-maTa- 

vyavoatbS-paddba- ^ 

f7) Kr-akhiln-hhu™aa-ina,dal-iibl,<.jf.snta-„i„;,£ paraioa- 

tTSinioS »»avam-ni»h!tB-riijy.Jbhi5eka-aiabi- 

(8) [Yi]*rii?an-Si(apiita-Tfija*-iriIi parana-mihwTaras-irl 

roah£r5ja.DKOSi»iaiu8=eiqihaiva[(|-]Tiiay-iij,oiii.=. 

Bva-bhu- ^ 

(9) ja-bola-pinikknimeTia I»"-B»fa.ghat-5nikSD£ia-ekB- 

vijayt saran-aisi'anni Sampira-aTaboddhS 

(10) pii.tr.£]rttha-tatYSi.ito* kdpatarar-i™ aubrl-pn.,*- 

yiaaip y«l>i!-bhil^-kima-phal^,p„bhog«.d«h 

(11) [l»r^a-bba]tl^™k^a-8d0ddhySu> nial,ppn,?ibj„ 

mahudaijdaiiSytikl-iuollikartliaiTtika-mahiMBiaiita. 

■ Dnotiliill, irb«^er votli iritb an* or two Pt 

* a doahtfol- 

* Tbi a*iid mdiBf ia pr^iiuiaim ; r«rc k wmitiar lU* r j ^ 

pUid) i. L I. ^ “*“1^ T. 20S. 

* ficBil r^)^- 

* EbbiI taitriJ^a^J^. 
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(12) [mabarnja]-arr-DaB.xrvASEXAa [kuial]! torvTnn^-eTa 
a inin *» ay uk {oko-viiiiy uktJikii-d raigika-ma battara-oa tfl- 
bka- 

(13J t-adrn-aDyaipi»ca yatba-aaiii[ba]dhyfliDiaakan aadiu- 
Ci liapaya] ty [| f ‘J A*tu V4a= bbjji lain yatba ma yS 


(1-1) . lua^ , . Btbaltt ^-saaaikrsla-VATAPRAJt.tKA “-graiiislL 
a ' aparikaka(r{i)&^Da' [dji[tyttj - daoa - vata * bb[^iiLa- 
pratya]- 

(15) [ja]b aab-anyaig=ca krrttHjbH * , i . Hbba . , aJli * 
bb[ii]niic[cliji[dra-ny]ayeiia . , , ♦v* - - - - * 


Secoxd Plate. 


(16) [inSt5»pt]troh [pup]y-apynynRay=3atnisn!il«ci>[ai]bik- 

dmi)»rt]ika-yatbd-bbi!a4ita'pbal-aviipti-niixi[ittam saj - 

(17) [cAdilr-irrJkk ar^nava-kflili sane-parv^ata'fiama-kiilmab 

Valabb I- tala-ava- bbiiginey J- Dl? iipA-ka ri ta^[ vibatn f] 

(18) . * , » ♦ - [ii]caryyn - bbadjinta - BiTDDBArjIsA-karila- 

Tibara-kutydip pruti^tapila-bhagavat^^ Saamyu [k- 
aaipbu]- 

(19) [ddbaudrp Bmddlhjanain gafidba-dbupa'puypa-dipa-tail'^ 

opayogi vihameya ca kba?da-spliuptu.pati[ta]- 

(20) [vi]B[l]rg^-pnitisamftkSrflp-arlthajp catur-ddia-Sfebja- 

gat-obbaya-vibara-pratiTasi-bbikKU'iMiaghagja 

(21) , pij^dapdta<^aayan-aiiaDa-g]]iDtt-praT.yaya-bluiL^j'ja^ 

panakdr-opayog-artlbam ca pra- 

(22) [tipjadital^ £j|'] Tato bbiksu^sangli ^'Odhikrtaaim 

bhailjalilni kf^taip, pmdiaaldqi na kaisncit^BvaJpdB 
py-li- 


^ Tli« dni kttrr k)ob bVf ra a; is; ttnF iMrA nn r ha.ra been fi/a, bia ddIj 
4 jmAll MU it rifiblia; Lhu th of ithu wcnii Bla4i aDjCtdrt&in:, 

* M ud Jjfu oacflitaia. 

* i uq iwnUld tu inaiiie oni Uio nadiag dI 1 Ius« fmfi&EBiArT latlng, Tbe 

Iwt ai u iniecmiB. ' . 

^ Jut luiil thii. double t are nlher ilaQlvtfbl, but Ibe iMding of the wnnle 
il Crbtioue frnm ■ aiullw utarniXlilD at ibir aame kSit|r^ /tti, Jiul, ir. 

AAuyvrutim Sumjnk liwpiwtftfuJiw ^itddAAmim, etc, 

* Tbi* nadiB^ il nat qoiia miaiiu 
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(23) [badlia k^n ryy=[unnad'TaiiRa-jaiT Baganu-DrpMtTbb ia = c ^ 

ftiiitj'BLJiy ca « uthinun mADusyaiii Boman- 

yam ca 

(24) [bhu]mt-dapa-plialtm — avggacchatThhirwuy nm Kasmad* 

day 0 ■ Qumanta Yy ah paripulayita vy a» =f 
acchi- 

(23) [^odyadj aQccbidTa.niaiioiii YQ ^numodatni sa psnicctbbtr^ 
mioaha - j^atakaih 8 ^ opapatakaia^satnyuktaavayad™ 
[ir]I[ty-a*]pi^ , ' 

(26) [Vya]8a-gitau ^lokau bharatab [i|*] TOfsa^M- 

hasra^i arargge inodat! bhumi-dah [j*] ieuhettd 

(27) [e=iiQuiiifliitajca tSny-aya “ namke tasel [f] Bahubhir- 

Tvaaadba bhukta rajabbia^-Sagar^adibhi^ [I*] yasya 

(28) [yaaya yodit bhumijh tasya tasya uda pbakm-iU || 

Sva-baato mama mahapratihara-mahadn^dii- 
(26) [iiilyaka-mahakarttlrkrtika-mahaaaraaiita^mahamja-s^ 
BiniuYASKNAaVA 11 Datako rajoatbamya-BitATTJH [| | ■] 
(30) [Likbijtam Kik mes= cti[|t*] Sam 200*10-7 Istoy am 

bal3' II ■ ^ ^ 


* Or, perfcap*, 

t Eoii ti^jf m tw, 

> oiOy * portJoa of *m, ind fa 1 , 

ii WMlaij of tfag auncnl itgas of lo «ial 7 , tfa n»dins 1» 


oufUm. 
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Art* XI,— 7*ht IRihry of Kxlvca^ Edited from an Aralulc 
MS. bj S. Arthur Strong. 

It would jseem at fint gigbt ba If the history of a dmali 
African island were hardly worth the trouble of editing 
in its onginal and not very stylish Arabic dress. But it 
was a saying of Scaligcr’e that omiim Auhria ikis'Oj and 
no people seem to have realized the truth of this more 
than the Arabii. An event once recorded simply as and 
because it happened, may by the advutico of timo be brought 
into new cleamoaa and sigDificanoe. Once in possession of 
the fact we can agree open the fiction «t onr leisure. And 
from this point of view we have every reoison to be grateful 
that the iniluenco of Xalam tended to narrative rather than 
crittoiflm* to veracity rather than profundity. In the present 
instance we have a record, scanty indeed and pro«aic, but 
one to which in the excitement of the scramble for xVfric* 
wc can hardly be indifiercnt. It is true that the author, 
after a fashion not uoconimon in tlie East, conducts us 
to the crisis and turning-point of his story, and then 
suddenly relapses into silence, but not before we have seen 
and recognized " the inUtidcr on bis ancient home." The 
arrival of Vasco da Gama opens a new chapter of history, 
of which, with its coaiplicationa and enrpriscs, we have 
not yet come to the end. 

The present edition is based upon a MS. believed to be 
nnif^ne, numbered Or. 2ti68 in the, collection of the British 
Museum. The MS. was presented to the nation by Sir 
John Kirk, who himself received it ns a gift from Bnrghuah 
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b, SaTdj Sultaa of Zanxibar, At the beginning the Sultnii 
has written the following wonk Id letters of gold: — 

iSX^\ c—jLjCJI 'a* 

C.I' "■■ cT? ^3**^ liH ^ t 

I A.J^ jtSi UL^ 11 IJL*^ 

The copy, which only Elk aeventeen folios, k quite 
modem, being dated i877„ The writiDg ia neat and dear, 
btit it IB. obvious that the scribe was more expert in pea- 
mnnship thou in philology* The atithor, thoagh, na we nh^H 
aeo, ho mentions tbo data of his birth* modestlr euppreasea 
his Dame* acvBtlheleaa in a 3fS. note on one of tbo blank 
leaves of the book. Sir John Kirk has preserved what 
was doubtless the local tradition* as follows: «ffotes on 
the History of Kilwa, by Sheikh Hobeddin of ikuzibnr, 
1803 " {Rico, Cnialo^ifg, SuppL, p. 391). However, it wema 
not improbable that the test, m we have ft, is a modem 
compilation from some ancient record olosoly losembling, if 
not actually identical with, the CAromca do* Rftjs de QaiL?, 
foond by the Portogucee {De Burr™, ‘"Aaia,” L* nii. 6)1 
In that case Moheddin would not be the author, but the 
compiler, who either did not know, or for aomo reason 
sappresaed, the real anthor'a nume. ‘The Kaal Muhi)^ el 
Diu*' honourably mentioned by Burton fer his proEcienev 
in Arabia Zanzibar/' i. p. 433), is doubtless tho same m 
our Mobeddin^ but tho graumiiiticuL inaecumcies with which 
tho text ubounds, if they aro net entirely the fuult of the 
aertbe, point to not more than a provinuid level of alluin- 
ment In the oempiler* 

After the usual pious invocatioDs the aolhor destribes 
bow be undertook the work at tbo request of the Sultan 
whose name wo shall learn Liter on* He tells us that he 
devoted special pains to the elaboration and udomment of 
tho style, which, left to ©umelves* wo shnuld herdlr have 
guessed from the baldoesa and occasional clumsiness of 
the narrative as wo have iu He divided the work into 
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& pit^ruce anj ten cbaptere. From the nature of this 
preface it "crauld &eem that hi4 conceptioa of history 
resembles that of the lute M. Tain^t at leoat to thia exteot 
thutj before eoteriug upon bis narmtiv^e, he u careful to 
lay a philoaophical groundwork In the shape of a discassiaa 
of uadenitaadmg and its rules of disciplLtie< Understand] ng 
was Ood^Ji first creation aud Ilia best. It has two forms 
or phases, of which one is snsccptihle of increase and 
decrease, while the other is not* There nro certaih features 
of character and conduct which point straight to the per¬ 
fection of a man^s imclcrstandiug ; others hare no such 
xidue as evidence, ft eomolimes happens that a pretender 
to understanding is placed in a poeition, in which he can 
no longer hide the real tueagreness of his resources, Such 
an impostor was iVbii ’l-Qaaim 'Ahd al-^A^r*: and the 
story of bis oxpoHure and conseijueut expulsion from the 
place where he hod duped his fellow-citiaena ia related 
in fulL 

Tho author now turns to the nioio business of his nar¬ 
rative, and, in the first chapter, describes tho founding 
of Filwa bj Persian immigTants from Shiraz. Tlfcc story 
goes that there was a Sultan of Shiraz named Hiisan b. 'Ah'. 
This Sultan bud six sons, and one day he saw a tisioa 
of a rat with an iron snout nibbling uod gnawing at tbo 
walls. From this he foreboded the ruin of the country, 
and BO, his first thought being naturally of his own safety, 
he determined to make good hia escape while there was 
yet lime. He communicated the vision to hii sons, who 
agreed with him as to its meaning and moral; but they 
urged the diffimilty of iuducing the amTrs, the wazTri^ mid 
tho other notables to consent to their departure. However, 
this difficulty was eventually solved by a stratagem of the 
Sultanas devising, and the whole family, seven in number, 
satlod awaj' from the doomed country in oa many ships. 
Of these it was the sixth that came to Kilwa. At the 
time of the immigration Kilwa was an island only at high 
tide, for tho water, da it subsided, uncovered a neck of hmd 
which it was easy to traverso on foot. The new-comers 
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found a 3108] im alj^eady settled (hcire \n'tli his familr, ind 
a inosqqo. From him they learned that the country 
belong^ m the chief of the neighboDring district of 
Almuli, who was then absent on a hunting expoditioD* 
After a few days he returned to Kilwa, and the stranger* 
being plesaod with the island, offered, through the mediotion 
of the friendly 3IaaUni, to buy it. The chief mimed his 
terms, which were that the stranger should surraund the 
whole iiland with coloured cloth. This was aooq done, 
and the chief took the doth and eurremiered the inWd* 
All the while, however, he cherished the secret intention 
of returning with un armed force to destroy the immigrants 
and curry off their goods. This was guessed by the Muslim, 
who had acted us interpreter, so he warned the Btraugcre 
to provide for their safety in time. Accordingly, ns taon 
as the chiefs back was turned, they set to work and dug 
a trench iu the neck of land joining Kilwa to tbe continent. 
After a short time the chief reappeared at the usual spot, 
and waited for the tide to go down and leave a dry passage 
to Kilwa ; but the water never subsided, so be returiu^d 
to his own conntTT defeated and disappointed. And this 
is how Kilwa came to be, what Jt now is, an island. 

The author then proceeds to enuniemte the early 
sovereigns of Kilwa. The first woa ^Ali b. bI-KusbjT] 
b. *All. called IghawnmTj. JIc rcigaed in the middle "of 
the ninth centurr of oar era, and established his eon, 
Muhammad b. 'All, as rtilor of a iwighbouriug island 
called in oar text sometimes Aj , s ; and sometimes 
After a reign of two years and d half Mu^mmad died, 
and wiis succeeded by his brother Boi^hat b. ‘All, 'All 
himself, that is the Persian immigrant, reigned over Kilwa 
for forty yeara> and was ancoeeded at bia death by another 
'All, son of Bus^t* 

Tho Kconil chapter describes the political changes pro¬ 
duced at Kilwa by the reputed uicurdoasandencrooehmenhi 
of u tribe colled The«. people iByeped the 

oomitry, OTertbretr tbo goyenunent, and Mt np e chief of 
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tbeir own named H^id h- Bakr. Bat aft^r a retga 
of only two yearn and a halt ^lid was expelled by tbo 
people of Kdwo, and Ike govern meat tben po&sed mte 
the hands of Hasan b. Sulaymda b. *Ali, a g^raadaon of 
tho first founder of the colony^ However, be Iiad not 
boon long in possoBsioa before the enemy overran ifOwa 
a second time, Hasan fled to Zanzibar, and Lia place 
and poa'or were given to au Amir named Slobammad bu 
aUfiasayn aUMundbirJ^ But the people of Kilwa combined 
once more to overthrow tbo government of the otmDger, 
and nndor the loodership of the son of the exiled Sultan 
they went to the house of the Amir, and imprisoned him, 
thore^ Then they sent a deputation to Zanzibar to bring 
back the Sultan^ Meanwhile the Amir, who had managi>d 
to escape, hurriod to the aeo-ahorc to eaoountcr the Sultan 
and oppose his Jonding, but he was olain by the foliowcia 
of Httsan, who thus returned in triumph to his kingdom. 
His reign lasted for fourteen years, and liiu successor w&a 
Haisan b. Diiud b. 'AU. 

In course of time the auprotnocy possofl from the house 
of ^Ali to that of Abil ^l-Mswahib, whose career u 
described in the third chapter. Hs succeeded hia grand¬ 
father Hasan b. taken the fiovereignty by 

force, and kept it for eighteen yeans. In his youth Ahu 
*1-Mawiihib journeyed to Aden and Mecca, and acquired 
great proficienov ta sacred science. The author now 
introduces tbo "mother of Abii 'I-Mftw5hib, but in. on 
episode the abruptness and irrelovonco of which ehow 
plniuly that, though the MS. rumi on without a break, 
some thing must have been left out by the scribe* But 
this, at least, seoiiiB to be clear, that Abu l-Mawahi bowed 
hiH position to the voluntary renunciation by hia brother 
Baud of hifl right or hia claim to the kingdom. The 
first act of Abu 'l-Mawdhib, ns Mon as he felt that hia 
power waa secure, was to avenge bis fother* by cbaatifling 
the people of He ravaged their country, nud 

' Hrj* Uu aatliuf u iUudiii^ s tuit not di«rib«l or 

axpUmiidi 
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subjected it to hie rule. But at tLk point our autliar's 
beseriing fear of prulijtitj cornea upon him, eo We are told 
uotbiiig more about Abu 'l-iTnwSbib, es^cept the length 
of hia reign and the fact that in Iiis time the mooque at 
Kilwa hod fallen Into such a state of deco)^ that tho people 
were obUgod to worship m tents. Abn 'l-jrawahlb bad 
reigned fourtoeu years whoa he died, and was sacceeded 
by his bretliar Diiiid. Tbk king was noted for piety; 
iie%Brthdesa, when his reign was elil) measured onU- by 
days, he was dethroned and replaced by Husayu b. Sahivman 
ol-Mflt’iin. Husuyn died a martyr in the holy war a^inst 
tho inbdela of Almuli, and was succeeded by Tillut b. 
al-^Iusayn. who was presumably bis eon. jmt started on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, but died before reaching and 

his mu Husuya b, Sulaytuan, who hod acted as riceroy 
* La his absence, became king* Husajui himself afiorwaida 
j™njplisbe(l the pilgrimage, and, witb belter lack than 
his father, rctarned safe and sound. 


The fourth chapter_ opens with a brief account of the 
reigti of Alnmlik al-'Adil. Hi# real name was ilnJiammad 
b* Sulayiaou h. al-Husayn, aud frera hia original post of 
governor be was raisod to aupreme power by ibc will 
of the nobles and the people. At hia dcadi, after a roign 
of two-and-twenty yeare, he seems to have boon succeeded 
by his son Sulaymim. It was in the reign of tbie SuUnn 
ibat the mosque wna rebuilt, which, ia the time of Abil 
T-Mawahib, we saw in a state of decay. A son of the SalUiu 
Husayn, named Ifajj RfisH, askai permissiou of Sukymilu 
to rebuild the mowiue, and Sukymun, while he granted 
permission, insisted upon defraying Lbe cost himself with 
a gift of a thousand pieoes of gold. HajJ HiisH objected 
to tho oondilion, bat, feeling that if ho refused the gift 
he would lose the grace, ho outwardly complied and to^ik 
the money; novertbelose, be built tbe mosque eatirely oat 
of his own re^arees, aud when Salaymau died, he was 
careful to return the thousand pieces to bis hoirs The 
work, howerer, could not bo completed without divine 
assistance. The original celamns of the mosque Lad been 
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pf planed slpnir» biit the workmen WfjrB Incapable pf restoring 
tbeni, an tha new colutnna bad to be made of wood, and 
the difficulty of propuring it of the right aixe bad almoet 
brought the work to a etandaLdL^ ur-hen the pruridence of 
God guided the people to the discovery of some wood that 
in fiize and quaEity was exactly auitablB. And agninst 
such OS might be iitciined to doubt the miracle the author 
appeals to the credible eyo-witness of two persons^ one of 
whom was the Sultan Mu^ituuiid, by whoea order tbia 
book was written. At the death of Sulaytnau, laiim'TL b- 
Huisayu b. Suluyaian was chosen to succeed him, and he 
reignod thirteen years. About this time there appeared 
a pretender to the throne in the person of Su*Tii, jion of 
the Sultan Hasan. He went to Zanaibiir, and begged the 
Sultan there, namely llosun, son of Abii Bokr, to aid him 
in bis deeigas upon Kilwo. The Sultan consented, and 
accordingly Sa'Td siid an Amir of ZunKihur, named Zubuyr, 
sUirt-ed for Eilwa at the head of an armed force. However, 
news of ibeir approach renebed Kiiwa, and the threatening 
Coalition was dissolved by means of a bribe, judiciously 
adtciuistored to Zubayr, by Ismudl^'s Amir Muhammad. 
Said himself reached Kilwa, with Only four attendiints, to 
lonm tliut a re ward hud been offered by Tsma^il to anyone 
who should bring bis head* Al first he went in disguise to 
the house of the Qadb but finding himself recoguiied, ho fled, 
and bis goods were then seised by order of the Sultan. 
Eventually the tide of popular feeling seems to have 
turned in his favour. Hasan, son of the Sultan boIaiiTiiun, 
sought him out, and preasiited him to Isinu"!!, by whom 
he wjjs pardoned* Hevertheleas, be thought it prudent to 
live disguiaed and in retirement until the ^ultau Isniu il 
was dci After tho death of the Sultan, the Wuxir 
Sulaymun and the Amir iluhjiiumad debated the matter 
of the auccessioD, and privately agreed that it ought to 
fall to one or the other of tbemj so the WaxTr, when he 
saw that popular feoling waa on the aide of the AinTr, 
withdrew in his favour, and the Amir Mu^mmad made 
h irrtHflf Sultan. On the death of the T'V aiiTr h^ulaymaJi, 
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wKich occurred only' a few d&yA before hia own, Mubaramiui 
appointed Sti'ld to the vacant post. 

Id the hflh chapter we Icam that the Sultan Muhaiumad 
wiui succeeded by Ahmad b, Sukyman, «bo, afler n rcigii 
of a single year, wot succeeded la hia turn br Kaaan b. 
laina^lL Then follows the long episode of Lhe ocjning of 
ilos'ud to Kilwai, which bappened lo the reign of the 
SultuQ Sa^iA AhMolik Mas'ild waa the eon of aU^fuLik 
al-llukyyad al-GrliasBiinl^ Sultan of Aden, end he hud been 
driven out of Aden by the Sultan *A1I b. ^fubir^ This 
'All b. 'I'ahir had formerly bimaclf been Compelled to quit 
his native place, Jabun, in order to eecape the tyiunoy 
and cruelty of Has'^Gd'B father al-Mukyyiid. He then 
went as a pilgrim to Mecca, accompanied by another 
exile from the same cause, namely the Sbarif 'All b. 
Sufyun^ From ^Iccea they couttuued their journey to 
Medina, and hero it was that 'Ali had u dreiiin, in which 
he seemed to hear tba prophet say to him; itisu, 'Ail, 
and take Yaraan!" He dreamed the aame thing ihree 
times, and though hia companion hud had no such vidtatioq, 
they yet could not agree os to ita roeaiiing, each thinking 
that tho other 'All was intended, hut the upshot of it 
all was that they detonnined to set out for Yaman, after 
vowing that whoever should prove by the event to be the 
elect of God would make the other bis woztr. When 
they reached Yaman they found Mukyynd dead, and tho 
kingdom in possesion of hii son Mas'fid, who woe then 
at Adorn On tho approach of 'Ali and hia companion the 
people of Aden disposed Moa'ud and elected *Alj in bia 
ateiid, and the lattor immediately despatched bis brother 
'Amir b. 'fiihir with a numerous fore* to Aden. Where¬ 
upon MBa‘iid cloeed the gates of the town, end retired to 
a fortress in lho_ij|Mii cmiutry, intending to carry on 
the war against 'Amir from thence j hut the arriTal at 
tho fortresa of a meM«ngor from 'Amir was enough to 
induce the garrison to imitate the treachery of their 
brolliniii nt Aden* However, it was not until 'Amir was 
actually introduced into the castle of At Ta'akkur, by a 
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Btrafagem of the govemorr* and tbs people of tbo pkce 
openly declared for him and hU brgtiifir, that Meui'u! 
abandoned the stmgglo und tied from the countiy* Ue 
went first to Zayla‘» but, hearing that Siiid was Saltan at 
Kilwo, he detcrmloed to viait him, and renew, if poAsiblOj 
the frietidship that had sprung up between them at Aden, 
when Sa^ld and hia father, Ilosan b. Sulayajan, were 
pilgriEuis together^ On hia arriral at Kilwa he woi 
graeioosly receitred by the SultaO], who loaded him with 
presBiita and fmrours; hot when, on a subsequent oceasion, 
and under the rt^gioie of & different Sultan, SuLayininOi b. 
Muharaaittd, he repeated his visit, be foaad that other 
timoa had brought other manners, aak you,” said 

the toagnates of Kllwa, ** not to come to us o second time, 
for the conntry has declined, and the folk are enfeebled; 
so do dot come here to disgrace both as and youraclf/' 
Thereupou Moe'Qii retired, to India* and dwelt there^ Aa 
for '■All b. Tahir* he gained possofiuion of the whole of 
Yaman, and ruled in the spirit of the strictest orthodoxy* 
Moreover, he kept the premise which ho hud modo to 
‘Ail b. SuryBU. The death uf the ^ultaii Sa'Id seems 
to have thrown the whole kingdom into confusion. The 
Amir Salayman seixcd the goeemmeut for himself, and 
advanced his brother Muhammad to the dignity of Amir* 
Uo reigned for a year-andsi-holf, and bis successors were 
^Abd Atlah ond 'All, the two sons of Hasao, the preacher. 
In the sixth chapter wc come to a break in the succession 
of Sultans, proprly so called* The real power bos fallen 
into the hands of the Amir Ma^mnmd Kiwabl, who 
appoints and deposes puppoU of hia own choosing. On 
the deuth of 'AH, the preacher's son, Ma^mmod set up 
the Wailr Hasan b* Sulayiuan j but after a reign of six 
years be deposed him in favour of the Sultan Sobhat b. 
id-JIalik al*‘Adil. At the end of a year Sabbat died, and 
Muhamnind onqo more raised Hasnu to the chief place if 
not to the chief power* During his reign it happened that 
there was a disturbance among the people, and several of the 
citizens—including Sabhat, tbo preacher, and the mspeotor 
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©f weigHita and Tneiijsiir©^ — qnitied the conntry 

and went oa a pilgrimage to Meeca. When the time to 
depart came, they pmyod God to further their retura to 
their own country, if it ehould be for good; but if not, 
they resigned tUemsolres to the will of God- The prayer 
won answered, but in n way that eh owed the didfereneo 
between the proposal of man and the disposal of God; 
for of the six pilgrim!^ one died at Meecn, others at 
different points on tho homeward route, and only two 
Burrired to reach Kilwa. It woe abont this time that 
Mahainmtid again deposed Hasan, and appointed the f^nlton 
IbnihTm b. al-'Malik al‘*AdiI in hia Btood. IhrnhTfn kept 
his pluce for as many as five years; but in the course of 
his reign Haaun mode on attempt to win Wk the power 
which he hod twice enjoyed at the good plejigure of 
^fuhainmaii This, however, Muhammad, in hia zeal for 
ord^T aod decency, would by no meana uUaw. He urged 
that Hasan was dietjasUfied by the mere fact of hia origin. 
He belonged to a honso only of wazira, whereas the chief 
of the state WAS a descendant of kings. Nevertheless, liciisan 
held to his poiat until he had provoked a turiiuk with 
bloodshed; but in this Fortune doebred against him, and 
he retired a fugitive to 4^, where ho dwelt three years. 
Then Ma^mmod detonninod to taste for himself what bo 
had «o often bestowed upon others, so, having ejected 
Ibraliiin, he assumed tho itylo and performed tho functiona 
af royalty. When ho had thus sudicioDtIy gratified 
ambition or ouritMity he abdicated, and called Eudayl b, 
Siilaymdn to the vacant place. 

At tho beginning of the sovenlh chapter the author, with 
tinwonted precision, records the exact date of tho accoasion 
of Fuduyl, namely, the year 901 after tho flight. Now 
as soon os IJasan heard of Fudayl’s acceasion he datorminod 
to make war against Ktlwo, and advanced as far as a pbee 
called -ti*. At the same time on ambassadDr was 

AOQt to Hilwa from the «mrt of Zanzibar to endeavour to 
make peace between Hasaa and Fu^yl on the baais of the 
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reatoi-atloD to the former of Jus title and poTFrr» 
ft ho wao atill real I j at the head of aSalris met the prepaBula 
of the ambaasador with his old appeal to coostitotiODal 
propriety^ It was out of the question to eject a princo 
of the blood-royul in favour of the eon of a wazir, TiVheu 
it happened before it woa for a particular reason which 
existed do longer, tl Hmsan consented to toko his place 
as an ordinary citizen with tho be would bo allowed 

to come hack, but not otherwiso, Tho ambaisaiidor was 
charged to rclum with this answer to Hasan^ but he pc«t- 
poned his depaTture for a few du)'#, and in the mterval 
^luhummad died. In foot, if not always in name, ho had 
governed the country for fifteen yean*, and he wns succeeded 
in his capacity of Amir by Ibrahim, son of tho SoUau 
SuhiYmuEi. TiVTiiie tho ambassador was makiog his way 
bock to ZaDzibor with tho news of JSahamniad a death, 
Ilusan was propariug to advance upoa Kilwa with a largo 
force of Muslims and infidels^ Hu had heard of the death 
of Mulmtuiimd, and imagined that tho last obAtoelo in tho 
wav of his ambition, was uow reiiioved. Ho set out from 
but when be had reached a place coUed Kisibi, 
Fuduvl and Ibrahim became aware of his approach^ mid 
eeot a deputation of tho chief men of Kihva to donianii 
the reason of his hostile attitude aad niovcmeuta, Ila 
roplved that the object of hie espeditiem was to assert his 
claim and bia right, No one but himself was outiticd to 
rulfc It was true that bo bad been ejected by Muhammad, 
but for no cause eicept the antipathy between them. Finally 
he inatructed the deputation to press bis claim upon the 
Amir and tho people of Kilwa—Futlayl was not mentioned 
—in order that be might return to hta own coantry and 
resume his rightful place. To all this Fadayl and the Amir 
Biruply replied in the old terms of Mu^miimd, \\ hereupon 
Hasan changed his tactics. He took no notice of the 
answer; hut desputched his son SaTd with a numerous 
following to Kilwa, They entered tho town to all appear* 
once like orcljnan' travelWsj and took np their abode at 
their own houso. As soon us they were nettled the Sultan 
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and the AmTr seat a lar^ force to bnag Sa'Td into thoir 
presence. At first he ofiered resistance, but ho iras owr- 
powered and brought with some of his following boforo 
the Amir, who demanded the reoacm of their cooimg ia 
snob force to Xiiwa. Sa^d replied that his father had 
sent him merely to get a bouse ready for him, aud that 
Hasan himself would anrivo ahoTtlyt but with no hostile 
intention. When it was urged ibai ho would hardly bare 
brought such a large following, if he had not msont mischief, 
he again deuiod it; so, to make sure, they compelled him 
to swear to the truth of his deaiol by God most high 
end the glorious Koran, He was then instructed to com* 
municate the fact to his faihor^ warning him at the same 
time to make no move that night, but La wait till tho 
following day* when ho would be met by the f^ultao nnd 
the Amir, and escorted peacefully to Kilwo, Acoordingly 
the deputation set out, eoneisting of some of SaTd'a own 
followers reiuforcod by a party from the town ; but wbeu 
lIosEui learnt all that had been done iu bis natuo or on 
bis account, be kUled those of them that beloaged to Kilwa, 
and prepared to advaDce apou the place that verv night. 
But the people were on the alert and kept guard with 
all their forces until daybreak, when they were suddenlv 
attacked by the troops of Hasan. A great battle was fought, 
the result of which was « decisive, that Hasan'a one core, 
when he heard it, waa to save hlmseli hy fiigbt to 
Hero bo founded a kingdom, which, after his death, 
in succession to bU son Muhmqmnd aud his grandson Hasan^ 
Tt was during the reign of Fudayl that the news was 
brought from Mominbique of the appearance of three 
ships of the Franks under the commaud of an admimi 
named After a few days they passed Kilwa 

without touching, and made for where tho ohief 

and people, in ignorance of their true character and 
intentiem^ were at first icoUned to receive them hospiublv; 
but being warned by one who knew the intruders better 
that in reality they came for nothiug but espiul and 
spoliation, the MosUms then tried to cut tbeir auchom, in 
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oni&r tliflt the fthipa. might mn agraund and so be deatrajed 
and plundered. But th^ trick wM discovered, and the 
atmugora sailed away to &lalinda; and here the people, 
though they well know that their coming boded no good, 
were too frigh tewed to refuse them any thing they those 
to oak in the ehapa of wwd, water, and other proviBioni 
Lastly tbev demanded a pilot? and departed, first for 
India, and then for their own accursed country. AU this 
happened in the year of the flight 904, a year cthorwiso 
remarkable in that it witnessiod the birth of the author 
of this book. In the year 90fl came the Qabitan 
with several ships to Kilwo. He demanded wood and 
Water, and that the Sultan or his son should be sent to 
confer with him. However, the Amir and the people 
would not venture to let the Sultan go in pet^n, eo they 
disguised ona Luqmiinp son of al-Mulik aU^Adil, in the 
fttshioa of royalty, and sent him laatcad. Then they 
carried the water down to the shore in vessels, and 
signalled to those on board to come and fetch it* But at 
thia moment one of the Atnir'^a servants, named Hii]j 
Ibrahim, went down to tho beich, and ordered all the 
water to bo taken away, so that when the Christiana 
arrived, they found none, and retamed in anger to their 
ahip^. Then they went to Malinck, where they wore 
again cordially rcceivod, and supplied with whatever they 
demanded. Bat before their final dopartare they chosa 
seven men that were Chnatian perverts. Two of these 
they settled at Stalinda; four they sent to Guzerat, to 
the Sultan Mahmati, and the Heveuth to Eilwa* As for 
the Indian agents, their Chriattan nativity wns soon cut 
short, for they were eireumcised hy the lord of the 
country, and embraced Islam. At Kilwn the people were 
at firet in doubt whether they should recfiiva the uninvil^ 
guest: but in the end their foor of the power behind him 
prevailed, and they quartered him upon a distin^Lshed 
citizen named AluJiammad b. Buka ud-CltL This man 
was a merchant of great wadth and high character, under 
whose guidance the ChrisLian spy made bimsfitf acqumnted 
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with alt the intemiit a^ira of the country, both imsll and 
^rcat. Muhamrnnd was peculiarly fitted to act as informer^ 
seeing' that ha had lonf^ been meditatiog' treachery on bia 
own account. In the venr 907 came tha Admiral 
with a single ship to Kilwa. In appeurBoca bent upon 
cotnnierce, but in reality a spy, ho too made fnonds with 
Mulummad, in whose trcacLcroua schemes he saw his own 
opportunih'. In the year 908 returned with seveml 

ships. On his arrival he was immediately joined by the 
spy, who related all that he had learnt, espocialir that 
the government was in danger from the wealth and 
influence of Mu^rnmod} and ho advised the admiral to 
demand an interview with the Amir Ibrahim. At first 
the people wore inclined to play their old trick, and send 
n eubatilute, but the spy was Coo acute for them, so 
TbrahTm went to the interview accompanied by two lawyers 
named Ayylib and ‘Umar. At this point the author 
suddenly brooks off with the words, " Hero ends what I 
found/' 

It will he seen that this narrative deals for the most part 
with local circumstances and confined interests; noverthelesa 
it is not without salient points at which it can be brought 
in contact with larger cycles. Yakut makes no more than 
the bare mention of Kilwa, as follows:— 

Jifil Mj 

nor does Thn Batuto, in his account of his travels, devote 
much space to it: ** I set out by sea for the city of KiJwa * 
which is large, and consiats of wooden houses*' 
(tr. Leo, p. &7J. The statement in the teat that the island 
was first colonised by Pereimi emigranta in the middle of 
the ninth century corresponds in the main with what wo 

ii V 3*^*^ “ H ItJO t clMl fiTw” ,:BttrlcD, U, 
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learn fram other sottpcea^ For example, Righr, itt his 
Report on fh0 Zanzibftr writes (p. ’17): The 

Burliest settJemont of Amba on the east const of Africa, 
of which thppQ is any aiitlicutiB uccotint, is that of the 
El-Hurth tribe from the neigkbourbood of Bahrein, who, 
about the year a.d, 924, founded the cities of j!i'[agado3ha 
aad Bnj;vo+ About siatty years later, the city of Kulwa 
Was fouudcd by a colony of Pematis from Shiraz, aud from 
these MtllemenU the Aruba and Persians ^adimlly extended 
their authority ov'cr the whole of the east coa^it aa far as 
Sofala, and aloo posseuacd themselves of the islunds of 
Zanzibar, Petubu, and Moiifeo and Button records a 
siinilar tradition (“The Lasiiida/^ it, p, 410): “Tbe 
foundation of Silnii by the Arabs is popularly aligned 
to A>tn 9G0—lOOO; bnt the settlements may have exiateii 
in the time of the Periplus/^ Of the places other than 
Kilwa at which the Persians landed or is 

obviutifll}^ Mouibasuh, This would appear in any case from 
the context, but the following gloss on fob of the MS. 
makes it certain;— 

i-j' A ^ Jj' wdj 

Ibu Batiitn epelU the word (Lee, LeL). is 

apparently the island of \ara1>Q (Burtou,^ l.c. ii. p. 132). 
k \aJ \ w “Pemba, called by the Arabs *Al-Khnthra* 

or tho green, islaad.”' Oinzawan or Anjunn 

(Burton, l.e. i* p, 340). Whatever we may thiak of the 
stoiy about cutting the trench and so changing Eiln-a from a 
peninsula into an island, iu any casa it affords a possiblo en- 
planation of what Correa notices in “The Throe Voyages of 
Vasco dii Gaina“’: “The nify stands on an island which is 
sarronnded and ontircled by the sea-water, but on the land 
side there is little w titer, which at high tide U knee-deep."' 
In 1807 Burton hoard at Eilwa itself the nativo occouut 

1 Biffin', t.f. p. 27 : Bartalt., p. 

* Tr. titiaLy, naklajl Sodstv, p. 
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gf the purchase of the islnnd: “A certain Shnyth Yusuf 
from Sbangayn bou^^ht luud from Xapeudu, tiia heathea 
bead man ^ by apr calling it over with cloth) built the old 
fort, won the savage’s daughter) slew his father-in-law* 
and became the sire of a long race of Shirazi ' Kings of 
the Zinj,^” floweverj, bg adds in a note, “tbo talo of the 
cloth IB ffEspieioua” (“ Zanzibar/in p. 362). It may bo 
worth noticing that Burton (Ac. p. 3g7) gives the same 
name to the mainUnd as it bears in our text* * Burr el Molt.' 

, whatever may be its correct forni) is hero un- 
douhledly the name of a tribe j but it was taken by Do 
Barroe for tbo name of a king. Ho speaks {'* Asia/' 
JJecada L Liv. Tiii, cap. vi.) of a certnia “Ale Busolo- 
qnete," whom* though he belongs to tbo period of the 
early struggles of the tm mi grants with it is 

difficult to fit into the chain of events as we bave it* ** an 
qnal snceedeo Daut sen filho, quo foi lun 9 ado de Qailoa 
aos quQtro onnos de figiv roinado per Mutata Maudalima, 
que em Rey de Xanga sea imigo, e Duut so foi pom Alonfia, 
onde moireo/' If, hnwovor* we assume what seems probable* 
that the two aoooimU have diverged from a common houfcOj 
T vo might venture to identify the of our tcit with 
Xango. Concerning iho lattor plane Bnrtii'n writes ns 
follows ('* Zmiiibiit “ n. p. 358): " South wards, at tbo 

bottom of the bay, appeared tbo islet of Sin jo Kati, and 
opposite ky the Mlongn, or gate where the depth diminiHhoa 
from eighty to aii fathoms, and lends to 81nje Majoraji* 
This may be the Cbangu of the Kilwa Cbroniele, whose 
^King' MstaU Moiidelima cxpclltsl in early days Baud, 
the Sultan of Kilwa/' 

The episode of the rebuilding of the mosque receives 
a certain oddition of historical probability from the account 
of De Bairoa (/.c.), who attributes to ^Soleiman llaoou* 
great activity in the way of fortifying and beautifying 
Kilwa j but there h this difforenoe, that whemai in our 
account tbo restorer wns compelled by the incompetence of 
his workmen to use wood wbere Ilia predecessora had used 
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stone. Soleimnn Queen is said, like another Angnstns, to 
have found EiLwn wooden nnd to have left it stone. Br- 
Rieu g-ivcs about a.h. S59 aa tha date of Mas'iid^s arrival 
at Kilwa (** Catalogue of Arabic Supplement, p. 392)* 

Our account of what preceded and followed the expuUiou 
of Mos'ud from Aden differs considerably from that trans¬ 
lated by Johnnnsea in his “ Iliatoria leniQiicn^^* For inataoco, 
the latter makes no mention of the corning of Ma^'ud as 
a suppliant to Eilwu, or of his final retirement to India. 
Is it possible that in we may have a qomiption of 
one of tho places to which Mas*ud is said to hetre made bis 
way after leaving Aden P ul Uh 

iyia 3365, M. 40; ^* Johonnseo, 

Af. pp. 187 and 273)* 4 l^ ia, perhaps, Kwale or Kb wale 

1 Burton, Lc. i. 144 and ii. 335). The reading i* 

not without iu diffienUies; but the not very violent change 
of 4.,^ to ^ would enable us at least to eompure ^,*i 
with Mgongeni, that ia Kilwa Kivinjya (Burton, i.e. ii. 
p. 341). Our whole difficulty is invoived in the endeavour to 
harmonise two different eyatems of geograpliy—the ancient, 
in which ' Kilwa ^ ia used, or seems to be used, os the niune 
of a tingle place; and the modern, in which the same uamo 
denotes a variod district of toMms and isiauds. This being 
flo, 1 can only suggest tho poMibility of a connection 
betweou Kisibi and what is now called (Kilwu) Kbiwii-ui 
or Kisima-nl. The ooming of the Franks merges the 
provincial squabbles at which we havo beea naslating so far 
in a national coiuumtion : — 

J 

^ dene ton Vasco dn Quma, not by n umo but by the 
title which Oo Barros Is always enraful to use when speaking 
of him, A/wirwrt/tf* It Wiis on his firat voyage to the Fust 
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In 1497-09 tlaat lie pRjaoil Kilwa In the manner <3e5cribe*l 
in oiir text, "Tliej arrived before Quilai/^ sayA Correa 
p, 89), whore the Ijord sent thonj a oonlrary w'lnd, 
ao that ihey’ were gnahle to fetch the port, where the 
^Ii>ori^ pilot had detanomed on wrecking the ahipa even 
though he died for it there on the spot, from which the 
Lord delivered them by not giving them u wind for entering 
into the port; and they nvn along the coast, and rsinhed 
the port of BoreihaKa, abo a great city of trade with many 
ehips,” It may be observed that what tho pioLy of the 
chronicler explains ns the intervention of Qod, tho fancy 
of tho poet attribatea to the favour of Voaua {Camoeno, 
Vmto L 100-102}. We alw learn fram Correa that the 
p<'rson who underslooil the real character of tbp atrangers 

_ *^'.*4 —and warned the inhabitants o£ 

Moro h^‘ft" b against them woa the Shnykh of Mozumbique 
himself p, 99), Moreover, the little cpisodo of the 
anchors was one whiirh the Portugueiie chronielcra, at any 
rate, were not likely to forget or to euppress, “ At iiiid- 
night two canoes began to out the moorings of the Ecrrlo 
and the Sum Rafael: they fled when tho (Uann was given 
(Burton, ‘^The Lnsindi,*^ ir. p. 425), is Podrol- 

vares Cuhral, the discoverer of Brasil, who ‘‘sat out oi 
chief eaptain of thirteen ships on the 9th of March, 1500/’^ 
ii Jeno da Nova, who set out on tho loth of 
March, 1501 (Coinmentarics, f.C.). 

Vasco da Gama set out on hta seeoud voyage in 1502, 
There is no talk this tinie of being anpernaturuUy conducted 
past Kilwa tiiid its dangers; on the cantmry, the admiral 
is detcrmineil to get the bland into tho power of the king, 
hie master* Our text leaves it in doubt whether the zVmir 
Iliruhfm hud actually replaced the Sultan Fudayl bv fair 
means or by foul, or whether, aa in the ciiao of Muhammad 
Kiwilbi, ho wielded the real power behind a puppet king* 

i- coimQctjtaru) uf Uw Atoaia BulbuH^mri^uE, Enklayt Soo, ii* 

p, STUi. 
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We lesrtt, hot^ever, fmin De Burroa, tkiit before the arrival 
of the Portu^foesie ‘Habraemo' knd becouie * abwluto 
SfbLor do QuUkoa* (“A&ia,*' i- 2, p. 230), while Burtou 
reoorda a more deBnite tniJitJon to the effect that ** tho 
great port vcaa tbca mled bjr a oertuiii Sultati IbrahTniii 
murderer and usurper *' (" ^nzibaf/* ii- 3li3). The 
account of the spiea ia illustrated* if not literally 
confirmed, bj'' the statement of Do Barros (/.e^ »» 1, 400) 
that Pedralvores* before he etarted for India* left behind 
him two agents nainfKl Jouo JIftchado and Lui^ do Jlnera 
with iufttruelions to find a ^ay of penetmting into the 
kingdom of Prester John* The Portuguese word det^rednffc^, 
applied to these agents* oorrespoiule with auifimeut exaetneiis 
to the Arabic * 

Mtihnmmad b. ItukiL ad Dm wo may supposo to have 
been tho real name of the interesting personage who meetn 
us in the Portuguese annals variously disguised os Mafnvft/td 
Aueoaijf Mahot^ted AiTQUit “id ^InAoined EttcoHim* It 
appears that when Da G-ama proposed un interview with 
IbruhltDj tho latter askeii for a safe-conduct. Tho sequel 
is thus told by Correa (Ic. p. 293) : *' The king, Jifter 
sending to ask for tha eafe-coaduct, came to another 
decisioa, which was not to go and speak with tho captaia- 
major. There Wna with tho king a very rich .Moor, and 
the chief man of the city* nnmed ifeLhomed Arcono* who 
entertained thaughU of rising up against the king, and 
with fatso intention a be B4iid to the king that ha ought to 
go to the captain-major utid not be wanting to bis word* 
because the cuptuiu-niajor would not vloluLe tiia safe-conduct 
which ho gave him; and the 3Ioar said this becauso he 
well niideratood thnt tho captain-major would not let tho 
kiug go Unless bo did what he reqiiired of hiin, during 
which Boinotbiog might intervene by nieana of which he 
might bo made king* and he would do elL that the csptain- 
major wished.” This exactly coincides with the Amhic 
acoonnt of the chanicter and policy of Huhaniiuad* while 
the passage in which Do Barros describe* the meeting 
between the admirul and iluhuinruLitl, ocich triumpliont in 
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Ilia owm waj* thrqwa light upon the Alleged earlier intrignes 
of Muhammnjd wkli Joao du Novii: "o ALmirunte folgou 
nuitc de 0 ver, por queo hel umigo sempre &e moatroti 
aos Capilaes que olU forum, The admiral took touch pLefuure 
io seeing hiiDr ns he had been a faithful friend of the 
captaiiis who had gone there L 2^ p. ^2). Muhancimud 
lived to reap the frait of H» statesiouDUke sagacity in 
his own elevation and the degradatiDti of his country* 
The king' became a vassal of Dom Manuel of Fartugal* 
and evoatually in la05, when "D» Francisco d^iyineyda} 
first viceroy of Portuguese Indittp landed a force of 600 
men and fired the city, Sultan Ibrahim fied, and was duly 
deposed in favour of one ^lobarnmed AnkonJ, who hud 
proved himself a friend to the Eurepeana: ho preferred, 
however, placing the power in the hands of Micante* (?)i 
the only son leA by the murdered Sultan Aliudnyl (El 
FuiaylJ ** (Burton* ** ZunzibQr," ii, p* 3fi4)* 

It is, therefore* not to be wondered at that the ohronieW 
or the acribe ehould fail ue just at the critical time ; 
and after all it may be doubted whether the entire aup* 
preasion of what might sound awkward or dbgraccFitl in 
the telling, damagea the eaasc of truth in the long run more 
than the civilized art of misrepresentation to which our 
political and ecelesia.^tical historians have accustomed us 
in the West, ^ ni/tih nikii Jit, and o vacuum miiy be 
tilleil with a verity; but lies once produced multiply at 
such a rate, that—like the vermin in the Greek monastery 
—if they were all of oua tendency* they would cast truth out 
of bouse and home* 


’ Tbia ‘ Miiwal*’' ii eriilratiir tlicf ismo w llntsiiimiwi LCJbtlr whoss reign 
ni ck^bed iu aw at onr nuBiug duftets. 
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i- ^ li^ ^ A*)tj ^ iNf*^1 

i^jls lJ^J t^UsLi i^fi^ 

jJ^lilj \jL^ 4 ] L_ii^l jJi*4l^ ^tlial^l 

^ UJ 4*-< itlj ij iPy I—Wl*!! ^j\j A-i 

li^jul t4 WJlt bi tZJiii-U * i***#^^ 

JU-Usi ii^v j-jij uJJL4^ ^ 

*jt-!LUj jjj- Ul^ aU?C J <^V' 

Ju]^1 Ju^ J. 4^A4^ 

1^1 4iUil *j»JLU^ l*^ 1 J—0*si^ Jji'uL*3l[ 

i_0 jj J*ji!l j-fij a-j 

Lill 1*1^ LjiLt -*.iij ^\^ 

'-j J u -i 

y t~ * - 3 jLJ^ ^JU^ 

‘L^Jl ij/M J1 *i ^'- *!'‘'l; >-^' 

^ y J ty. jSj ’Wi^' ‘^'^' i-ijis!' y** *s^ 

^ ii-ji!1j Jiil if, '!;*' fji O'**)’ 1^ M^'j 

)i(i i^\,ii\ tilj • -Ui^'j 4 'jj!' j «ri ‘'H'i i-^' 


1 MS. 
1 MS. 
« fi*r. 
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JJ\j J? >i J jp] 

^Jx^\ Ji' /i J ljUI 

^^\ ij^tjj ijJ'bi! 
jujl^i j^-i C; 'g ■ *'^ J j^'^ >s 

'-ihjijy^ jiji-^ ijf iiT^^ tjUl 

i3\jj 1^ 

^l».lii* ^LllLuktl! ^ ^J^rdjLjl rl III^^ pS iji 

JUJE^ Zy=S 

> -y •■ ■•■■#' 


L3j 


^ (j'isLji iij ti “-jy! 

^j=rj L^ iyij 

jT^ *—>^3^ jiJflA,* jij XjUij 


^U1 wUl 

^till-JI ^»J ^llai-«I1 Jfcjlaili Lwi5^^ iSmj 

JJ aJI y±Jlj v_.^LU 1^ ^UiLJl 

* ^\xj 4^\ *Ii tjliill ijy 

U ^pLr JU *i:v *U;J UJ jjj^l 

ijUi pis- .i ^ u, jj^i ^s j ,j^i 

Cbjij^ jjl^ l^jl, JliJ) 
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^ 4:> j^ j*jf^ ^ l*ji-^U^ 

jj JU\ JU? 4li1 ji^ U J}\ Ail I3j^1 

ddh^ JUj il J\j ^ JJli J^t *1 Jli 

JLs^^ i1 -hJI j^ ‘k^i ^ L* j 

^ Jjjl ^4*^1 l^Lij Jr*i 

jl i} iTJjyi Jjj jAj *lA*i^ liT^^ jJJ-l 4*^ 

*_ g 1 j\ij ^«iJt Jfi ^ " ' H LZj!lijbi<A.^ 

uij • uv ^ 

kUo'jj^5 1 j^f’j Asjt^ ^vV 

t''^J \:/* ^jcj- ,^=-U 4_^l^! * 4Jjj 

■■-:'* Ij i^'ijJl k.pij,Ls7 4.^Wi 4 UI __ rl^t 

jJj i^\ <J ^ jt^ *^^ji \d-^ 

^_.flji >A^ 4jiyij ^\kj 4 JJ! 4^^^ 

a.^\^ JisjjM.4 4Jj»i fr^V* ii?^l/^ cT* 

50 ^ J-^ 

• C^ Ji l-CjUJ 

^ -^Ji W L-ky' 

oJ ^ 

lJ,U IfcA < . r-Vj l_J^A|il ^1 ^ “i - J j JU^ijt 
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JU l#f yj£ aeU^Ij 'j-jI 

JUi 

• 'ju.> U!>i!lj lUi- ^,,^1 Jiji ^J! U 

^t£-l £.IfiJ 4 JLL 9 AJiZt w 

•L^l XjUJ j^Lj JViJ LjU ii J-ii kLzjUl 

ijliiLj J lf«l 

\|^^ ^ Ji ~ i *?t ^J^ J i ^ i I* ^LjIhJ 1^ 

J"r^^ 1 ^ ii^J 4-r^Lj 

■4f1J^ ‘^*j jl—^JUI 

^Ja 31 ^ iV^ ^ JLJ 

i-^J' ii^ 

tjy^i •^3 U‘^’* (iT* iiUSwi 4:;^ 

t fl<ii C > jiX,^^ jJiJLj ^Jh^jll 

lS Jj a 1 a£^ ^S-Ia A-li - ^-■- 

Ajlti.in 1 'f ^ ^ JL^! j|jljl»> ^ 1^ ■ ^J^1| 

AJ ^J\£ Ay1 4j^ ^^jLc 

JU^ j i^ji d |.A4j 

Amw ^j. A.* J> r 41^4 lJk££ Aj^Ii t'Uj f^j^iJS^jy ^'-'°- 

jUj'V ^J£J &li dLt ^1 d 
*UiiA iijAll J*A^1 

I MS. 

’ MS. j^. 

’ MS. 

* MS, 
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Zl5j ULjir It 1 

ijL!i J JJ U^ tj2J d U)!j ALi 

dFT^ J^' 

^JLs Z3LkiJil J-tU cT^ 

^jjl 4-^'J JiU^l s^: 

yt. J "U^'j 


J-k 


J’ 

^Ull jjI *\; Ui Jj k^J 

JuLr IrL*Jl o -y- C5) 

5t Uj j11 j-i*5 yyll ^ 

^UJ^ J. yi^ ^■. Jj}^ ^ 

ijyU J'j ^jji' ^■•^i ^ 

m j 


’jt^t 

JU 




i-fi' i^’ <J^ 
jjjij *! «/<■ l-^' J' ur^- ^ 

L. \i;j^ J j! 1,-Jj ^ ■^j '^•' *V; ^ 

^ ij.!! ^Ull j;' l-L^' 'is j4*j Li -! i-S-, 

lit j 'T-'*^' 

UjjII J fS J'"’ u)' i-ii ^ '^} 

A»«-» Jjl “'^J^ ">i ' J' t* Lai^ *«'•»■ 

iijfl 

ia i! Jli L, /; J-' 'i ■^J-^ 

J15 uXJi Li>v*!' ;il t" ^ 

J ijJ iaW', *'^* JlS“<'j '-^ 






m 
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iis ^ JJc»= 

j^lx* Jj j-^iL* ji U ^j.Lij!i] (j-Jj rUU ^^^ 

uT c/' c.’^J J;J 

I ^.. t ii-*JL^ »_ ^1 ^ \ L ^ .iL I^ ..; liJ^ 

^ _ j'^ i ^ ^jOtf-itSl L.ihJi *l_L^j. 

l* 1^1 jlL \j1 jJ J^ i_C i 4'i1 Ifiijl cL-u 

^5^ '^ . . iif^ ***: iiT^J L# ijLXi^lS 

(jj ^ lJ^ 4^JA*iiaJ Ajj ^ l^* 

uS'^J' t.^’* L_^'f^.-t 

^Wj 

QU UUail ^Uil 

Jj U 'Uli Jj ^ ^t~i * J i_^U- J^ U14l J^jf 

cr’^’ ^ wiui.1 3j uC.jAi- 

^ *fl *.*3^ 'Ubis 1*^ ^,jLh.ljlt J wTJM 4*J^ Aj^r F 

JUi jUj '-r^jj 1*^ ^ • j4f3-= 

ttrrJ ^ ^1 ijujuKj AjyL ^ 

Li,U dJjjJl jrii; J JUi .^LSL 

Jl JLij L ^.1: ^ . 

aU! jJ (0) ,w ^j_Lc ^iU 

U \j-^ jLlJ ^ Jb^Ij j 

* MS. 

» MS. 
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4i j'i u psr 31 

(J^ Lf^ji^ ^ 

U ,j^ k-i-^ -li J^^i Jr^l^ 

ilU- j.,«^ 3 [^^1 \r^ 

‘ (__i^ ^ '-^1 ^Jf/^ iiiiS? 4,^^^ 

Ulj i^^iLi^'% (..C^U Icliil ii JU (J 3f1 Hj 

J^3 lS^\(j^ ts^* 

i ij ^ ■*■ L s^J-*3 (■■Cs^-iiJ 

1^1 ^1 J^y*! hypi^ Lf* 

JlIZj aLcJ *jyi^1 Ail w • 

1(;1jt 3 ajijJ^UJI Jijf wApif *A.^ 

^,U^H ^ .Ijlifl^ ^J=^ U\ J^\ iUj ^!i^V 

ji-c iu ,^. v ,fi4 l 1 ^ijf ^IjtLfcil 1^5 

1 -* (JLitjl Ji^l 2-?^ 4j^Lr iTlj.-ii j JI*]^ 

^_flAM 1 ^J=■J Ai; Jci^V AJ JUj aUI J /jV *-rv^" 

* ^1 ^ y ttiW 


11 

P»*«J 


ur; 


ijLi ^ !>; ^ i}? ^ Jj 


31 ^U\ 


jV 




J--* cr-^ J ^r*^j ^ f ^ 

'jlij cT* ^ 

jh d ‘>^V "^V* V^ 

^yi, j3j j ^ 
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THE BlSToar OF KILWA. 


i£^* J * ^ |_f *■ _ - '*,^’^^ iijuJl 

rr^ cT^ ^ liT*^ I-T^^ ^h 

^^jIj '• .^f** 

U^J *^jjl ^ ^ 

Iff^yii. ijli ^Lil ^ U«j ajI Jj ^Ul jij ^ 

Jj^ tiT* 

^ ^ I^]j W '*‘^V V*Li *^-^!b 

j(-^!fl l*jA^ ^jS\tj u.^Jj 4^ ^ 3 j 4. T ► ^jJj 

iJ^j Uj^ ^ Jlii s^jyi J 

UUa ijV i^lSj ^T 4 , ^1 ^ 1 , J 1 ^J 1 

Jl Jliifjfl ^ 4 -l*J 

l 5 =^ *-J^' 4_C3ij j^iL. J_rcL 

Jjs'j ^Xa*^L j_Sj JUiiSl 

^lilt ^ liLiU ,Sij\ JU ^ J^l 

i^iS m L_iLU U'J ^\ 

i_SUH L.--^iiLj i^U 3 L^ Is^lj ( 7 ) 

Uli ♦ JW iUI i^_CJJ lJ 3j Jj^l Jltijj^ 

>V :r ^4^ ^1 ^ 

^4 4 ^^ ^ 1 -jA^^ Uji t^jlcJ JlL^I, Jj:^( 

S JUj tjl! j^JJl 3 ^^ j\j 1 j 3 ji 

i::U^l >jV a. cUUi lii Juj ^ui jL J 

V^ 1-^'^ iJ^A ^ ■—^4 cT* ^ 

*a1J1 *as ^ JlisJll 3t ^j\ U JUj (—SLJjJ Ui 4 
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^ILiLj |u ^ ■ .*.^1 

JiA cr* -^j 

oV J' yW tr^ ■-^ 'y,v 

*U1 

J tfjL, ajj ^f\ J^t lisj Uli/i ^1 jL i 

j>' j-i»j uij • jjuli (_jCj J j^\ j^j r*^ 

lj‘iCl| ^ litj j^jj^ jjli jl^ 

#■ 

^ iJ^ * 1 . i i . aJI' 

yi ^sl\ x^r^\ y& J^ W'j 

j:., \4 ^ 

1^' ij"^ J-ij 1*^1 'i" cj^ UJj 

o)'^ J^Vl" J* 

^<-.11 J iJ-^y^ J^ ^-T“‘ W 

1^1 U1 ylilt jyj J W* 

t ^I Aj 4Cv« J-*y^ iJr^ ijj-l-< 

yiiji 4^/ 

J^ r>=J 

j^y^ ^Ljiu li ^ 

tAA '-r^ J^'j^ Wf^ i_X^ j |i^ J^-“ 

^W I^. c,- ^ ^ 

JujjjJl y^-fc- uJ3i JtiJiJ i4^1 w5 ^L*^4j5f ^jt-fJ 


1 MS. 
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<^jC]J Ai*i ^ (.11 

ajaU *U! \ y 

cr* ^ o-''^ Jl 

cT* i-Vj • Ir*'-^ t^j3 ^ ^J^^ 

^ [^1^ urr**^^ i^'jaLJ! 031*11 

^ (8) W ur* i-;-J'-!-ll mriJI VU,t 

i^u i;^ ji jj ^uij ,xj, j^i 

j-t-sr* )jJ. Jjjj Lj^^Lj- 

Jj-il it"-' *^>j i-i^ tiilj 

iWl Oaj iHJiXrfl Xudirf h ^1 # j|j ^j3Li ^ iryi^lii! 

\Jy iijjfj jjL* 

\J^ lijJ Jw= 3A*J fcUU jJ L^ iji^ 

^ t:;? Jyj OjlOj ijii ^1 

l*ljli ^ Jjy ^J1 ^ ^v„, 

^ ^ ^ Ojb ^ iJl: i^j] i!fj L{j 

• (^1 ajij j^ijii 

^Ja^I - >i d wUl 

‘^' ^ L5^ J*' *i. 

it-li Uii/3 jiU ^ 1 Jj u jLUi 

cj'cT* ^' cT* **^ ^ ip »>1 

3^ Jl ^ *P 
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<X■ 1 b^tT^ 4 iCl'ii'f ^J^iI ^■ 4i]l 


J' 

i jo-lj ^Ij Jj: IjiiJli J^ Jj ii^ Jiki 

aL^Ik^I^ ui j^s i;ji'^^ jU Uj^l siJ^J 

U»«^ 3 Jj^ c.’J^J^^ ^ja;4JY-lj 

L_ilt Iau^U pj!£L« L^j ^ Ij^Ui i__£3j 

ia3ji iLflUiiJi ^jfhp 

i^iit jjIIj ^LjtaaSI 

^ *-^ y f^J c?V yWo 

Jjij ^1 ^ ijK Jl ^Uf Uli^p^UI v^W 


JU\ J^\ Jtlilj JhLJ\ itiU J^L 

^ Jjb ^J-Wl iJ«/ 4iJU ^ ^i*j^l al^ 

♦ ^_.T..J iflLt ijr |*lj1j 






^Ij OiUl Liy^lUtf (j;3 ^ 

aSImII Jts.lj A-JiJ ^ 

ffjju ^ ^J^ ^W JsjIj sa-i 

iZJjUl. ^ u;U^ ^ L^!-!1 

ZL* ^1 .•J^ ^J^^ jJl ysj, jLix>!ll ijij: ^3j W; 

/.K-iMU liiM. 
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THE HISTOBT OF KILWA. 


Jt jjJj jJLt- i^Uj ^ 

U3'x 

jiiiji iiw ^ \r^ 

« c * « «jtll»- aJL^ ^ L«j| A\y- |feL^1i ^ Z^hi 

i«lj n»lW IajI* ^ ' -l..^U^ 

4jj,4« I^^jl JUy ^ ^ InS-JIj 

I Ui-J jUi 3 4^' JUi jU^l Ulj^l Ui 

'Ll 4^1 J-^ li,*^ ^ jiJl (Jj JLi^ 

II - * *- i^ZiiOcA^ji 4" -ii fjU ^jiLC' 

iJ\ «^15^ 

^1 /J^ JU\ *J' fJ- fJ jjl^l ^ U'j Jjb ^Ijj 

jfciJl tJ^ 

Jji^l ^1. ' "^ i^liaUl i L LiIj ^>A£ 

jilj j^f\ L*ljjl^l3j 

^1 iii i^ i a t tf ii .i .^ t^iLL* *r^^j 

<i4.4k?^ Jijl^ 

.£■*} l|J >jj f ' *^ * Jli ifill 3(1 J 

J\ ^LiH, JJt ^ ^utj C.J^ 

L*^ JjWIi i^LJLj ^^UsLJI 

JW *iJ1 'll 1^1 4jb 

^ J-W 4ib1^ jJjJacJl i*j*:^ bli 

Ju>|^1 jb^ iJju .,-,.L* 


TOE SISTt>HT OS’ SILWl, 
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^ ■ " J I 'M ^ f ^ fj ^ ■ j 1 *_ — 

^Ik-i-i ^ Jj_s ^ Lwjj 

J IjL^ . V^m- i .rt ^j ijjl o ayi-^ J'txi 

^ ^ I j*' ‘ i w P Jj^^jult 9tXrf L m - r ^ I l i li ^ I 

<t .»».Ai ' i m *-^J ■ *11 ^jl*j]** 

ijyj ft^ ^ 

j\j. ^ ut ic, ji yL. ^ 

^nj ^' Ug j i UIj ■■} AiiL' ^ -- 4III 

1 ^ J^-iij A^£ Li! 4IJI I,J^ tJ^'^^J *J “-■ ‘ 

* aU!« y iUw« 

^_jJl>av JjUI ujOjl U,J^i j wUl 

A j l,j ^ JjbiJI ^XLk!! gj \ WL i rl ! (10) jdiji 

Ji^\ Uii ^ _Jl 

A.^ ^UlLpJI ilLJL^ iijjJl d IwjJI 

LS^^ (*^ liri;^* lih?’^^ i_OwcJt 

\^ ^ UjV . i ^ *X*^* cJ* j^ ‘'‘» 

^ ^^U-L. ^\LLJ! J J Ji^ /J J^ * U.4 ilJjU 

i^i^i ^\ J Jl ^ill jjgi u^i 

^iLUi ^ j;jt j *Jb 


' Sif. 
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THE BISTOBT OF EtLT^A. 


HiJ I ^ ^ Uj iiJ ■■■ ^^U=LkJ.l \ 

j 3 J’^ JU^ 1^1 ^1 -;l Jj 

^1 A-ifcij tS Oi^**Jll 

t/' 1-^ 

4jLj o iJi*J jLtr^l JUI *1^ jL*j 

4^1 U^ ...^1L^Ij 

(^’ulji.1 O ^^1=1? Jjif j-ijl ,X^" *^l Ljt^ 

‘^JasrLil^ .a^Ls^^ iiZ —iSi Fjumc:^ 

^.Jmj* U^ JImIII *^'J^ 

si iLjl. JW *U1 J«^U uJQi 'Ul 

i^^Jj *ijif 

LZjU^tln^l ^1 ■ ^ <■ JIjbJ 

j*-sa*j^ o ^ (iJ'V L^J 

vjuii Js^tlt 

** ^^UjLi ^ ^'laLJl ^ ^ll=Li^ 

i>.^Jl:j jr^l 4jiJl ji ^^llalUilj^jfjull 'L-j ^\ ^jJlr 

,JjUIH t^_£L«l^ ^jjt ^yl*-l-i ^^UaLJl1 LJj • aUIiji 

Liljl, Cjl ^^jh^iluLi/p ■■ ~ -^_^1 Jb^ 

jjl »3i 111 ^ ^ jJLl A^^uoldtjJl ^|^|itt^^ju*Ji 

J "r'M ■^Ij J'*'* J*V> ji^^Vj^' ^1— a!l 

■J^ ^Ui_il J=LJ\ J^l^l ^liijl 


* KS.%^!, 
“ MS. yU;L 
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J 


L 



^ II cl I hJI ^ A^ - x^ ^lisLuJl 1^^ Ltlj 


JjUj Aiy« a] jjj L_ 0.^11 ^ Ujlini 

^ J^j J! aLJ! ^ J a! 

^ ij—^ ^lyuJl li|J ^^lliaLJl ^ j^tj'uaL* 

wXJj^ SjK i^\ 


an 


liT" 


.Luji 


t_^ 


r 


A^l JjjJ JJ-f jjJI ji*Jli ^ V"''^^ vJ*^ 

_yaJj ^3^ jjll A*^ 

Jl^^.4Hrt1 ^UcLiil 1—^1 ^ J^* 

1y1id_t\i *Cl iJtlsfJ j JAjU*-* 

A-A^ aJi Ii J I ^ y^Jt^ > ~ ■ ^ ^ J 4_C*> 

Jjl;^ ^*j J^Lw\ ^UiUl^.AA^ aJj J JJJ 

^ J ^ c.-) Ji,:^ 




JjJ Alj ii ^ 


fLu^ Atsr^ 




jJJl AJ jpjI^sSj ^ L/ Jl 

tJj aLa ^^||^ ^ 

^ >'.*i aj ^1«a 3'J(^ ^JAf u^J 

^ji sl-*j(r^ ^lliLJl |kA ^j V* . i. i « j I^ t'rlM i l l yjJ ^^»***^ "‘ ^ *::“^ 

^jiUaLiil ^ *» J^W-li ^,.j,.*-1i 

^IM.mU i^L# ^v(-^ ^ 

• A*jr^ JA»j JjAS 
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jij^^ l^'L* U^I^ 

^ U U JUi UkLJ\ iJL, 

^jJl Jj J j«j uJiij U. U\ Q 21' 

c.'W-^ ^jjjii j*Uj I yjUX- 

« v~ . <li S^yp* * -^ - j ; -T - JjdiLJii iifir* t^V? 

^ ^yyi ^tj jj-if 1 ^' i Vi i i lii i ij jj.^31 

JM' fdSj l_^jLill <— i'^« . 1T k_^ij 1' i. 

J*j -Aiiyrf ^bX« ^jf^aL^Jl *^2^' irjl»i* 

,/a*:i ^ 4>^'j ^ ^uu iLs 

»pi^' ^UjLji ^u jJ 


^y»>«i i4rfc-1 ^ILiLJl ^p jj Uil ■■ I T tzjfL* LJij 

-Wy* i^llsLJl ^ 

Li-’U ^ iLilS L^ 4ii3, Ji }^\ ^ pKjIiiJl 

jijy^j ^ ^^UaLJl 

♦ isi^j tl^ ^UL. 

k_iL*jl !_£Ult J^j ^UjLJI j^ 

^aLL^I ^ ^1 li^ ^*jAi ^UiLj^Uyjilt 

^*U 4:-^ ^ ^lyU! 

' ^ ' 1^' i—£Jy*ll e,r^J^?^!j ij*?*^' ij\ (12) 

W''f^J ^ J' ^ Jij y:^U *^1j 

Ji1 ^ ^JU 
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^ Lli^ U 

i1 * --*-^ ^J ir "T j. i<i * i r J 

IjJJjj ^*Ljj 4X2 iJJi uLfl ^ fi V'.«lX\ ^ 

ij * c 4 1 44 4^1 

j\^i jw 4U\ jy Ui iX- :^j^i 

^ -J J^; 4^ XJ! ^1 J d 

Jj> il!Uj iwCJ f^UaS 44jfi 4^U ^ 

‘ji5j ^bii aj juj jx4 L^;j 

Xw uJ^ *jU.1^ j X* ij^ ^;J^ ^ »—ys'i? 

\^\jl jjj uJ^Xj Jj ki»\?s-* 

uj ^ V!/ ij^ ^ 

^jjJt J J\ vjj >^31 

ljUj uii ji t_^3j ^J^ ij^u^i yi 

*Xj u^y 4^L* jX V'^^J 

jjix4 Ju!lii- jJj isXLfc.* ij:^ -^'<*1 Xj j^XX^ 

y>^ tit? J^J Ly"ir^^ lJ'^ ^ yjj 

^y>L^J iiliJb ij«J>j iji ^ 

^IL jbul ^U? Jj: J->j^ 4V^ tif* 

jlil lJCjJ JjW* UlS 

^ ^,U hjl^ jJJl X ^;.X=<3 ^ J-=^ VV^ 

t^KJ-Us ^1 J iiT^^ 


' MS, wnin 
■ M3p «>*, 
> MS, Dttiiii ^ 
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J. A ‘Z*!! 

t^nlirj. ]cu^ ly J1 

Uii ■! wj>-L# 1^1 

U Xjj ^if^ 

bjli aiJ^ 'Z/^ (_*A3? u^J Jyuuvt 

kil ^\ !il .i.ll aAj i:jL^ jSj ^1 jfcJ *-^j 

•* iJJ 4 jT aJ\ |i*^;jti ijl^ 

^1^ 4^l*-Ld ^jjU nl M il ^ ^liai-taJt ^1 

t:*-* Clj ^ ijUjJI i^ji 

ii_!^LiJ!i JjL= 4jj;^l jyJcsi\] tJl AultiJ 

ij^\ ui 4 _SjLji l^i yji 

^^UiU! Jcj-j 3^ Ljij 

dh [J 3bj:>- ^U sUiclj LU (1^^) 

^U-L ^UJI J yB jj^ UA j_,j ^ 

lil ^^fl A J^ ij\ 4 ] J-a*- U^ A J^saT jji 

yil tJ-a? 1 ij U.X^ JLuj 

J' i-C-ii 1:.^=^ yji J^ y ^ 

cjl^^ tJ3-Jl Jp Jy= lilj J-*Jj JU 

t:;? '^i^J ‘iy 1 

^1 J J ^\ y Ij^W ^U-. 

i,^jLv L fa J ^ ,^Uw ■Stj - 'v; » ■- ^jL^ii t^___^ t^a- ^ 

JyJ ^jUfLj^H I^U * r , y.. > j^'SS 

^UiLJ^ ijlfj *0^ k^ijj A«-* ^S! ^^jiaII 4^3 i^i^t Jla*ij 

> Mil^L 
' £». 
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~1 ^Ut JLif JJMI ^ -'■j 

ij-< cJ^ liT'*^ l;C’JJ 

^.ju*:>' ^ JAxi L5^y ^ 

• c-C-*5j 4^ Cj!fj JjJjjj 

^jjil ^ i^^jUiJI ^iU'^ 

^3 ‘^VjiJj^' cJ^ JjU 51 v_£Ult 

J^\ t^ljC 

Jij^' ur^ J r^* 

4uLw ^ cLLJI JaI i3ljLi^4 

j^\ i^U w ^ *=j3j jA« iJi* JjUSI i^JXJI 

JLa^ 4jyi-f1 iJ'J^ ojj li*;^ t/‘-*=>^ 

ijJij ij-^lji (♦-'-^-^'j yju*^tUj S-?^' jjLj jJJI 

h/^ sJ^J \:f j^) ^l* 

^^^J VyliLj! m li^ !j- 3J l,*ij ^^ 

Ij^ ^ '•=^ J br^ 

*111 Jyii 4s^“^U uJ^ (^^0 Jif'j ^ *1^-^ 

O ■> --^'*- •*^|j *2-*J j*Jh4(*3! 4^L^ 


I MS.yj^Vl- 

> US. iV^ 
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THE RI3T0RT OF KItWA. 


jjlf ^1 i ^ I A-1 ^ 

i^jVlaLJ^ IjU Aals* j^\ Aj^ ^ ijJ^^ 

j\j\ ^3j jx, ’U^ (^-SUa JjUI (.jXfc^ 

pU LJ^\ 

UIj * ^ V h^)} ‘■^"'^ cT* 

ilia jJJl J aUI Ji^j^Jt c\j^\ (14) 

, 72 ^ cA*^ ^^j-ijJil) J^j A-ijSa.t* 

Vj^ ‘A4^ ^zf* ll^J^ jJji^^ftiJl iy^jJI ihiZ^lilj 

ijUaLJ^ A*^ 1*4 Ifj 4 Jl^ 

^Ul 4lLla*!l niJaLuI^ Jt.i.g^il XUjIj 

Jjj ^ jJ t-JjK) C±JJ 4 I t,,,4ru>j <tjjj 

*JJ^ 'li ^ ii?UJ-i ^^IjjLJ\ ^ Jr^ ^JU3LJl 

•o?'*' 

c,*^ ti^W^ ij^ 4)?^ ,j\!aLui 1 fA^ (J ^UJ! 

AfcE^ ^li=LJl *r (Jj\jil1 ■_^^- 

j^UjLi ^j\laLJ\ *U-ij Am-^ Uia 

Ajl* mi ii j 4 :^ A»-1j 4i^ ^iiiji 

kiT^^ t:*^ J.^1 ij^l 

Air^ J] j^y JjK ij^U>J \^J^ j^ 2Aj, 

M-' J^ cr^ LS^ jWv -^j t-Uj 

V^J? Jr^ V-^ 4^U 
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J\ J,;^l 

af* ^'i, iAjr’* Js^ 


^j-V oiji 

Jk*j^ t—fU-lj 

Jj*: 'l^^l tl,\ ^jUJI <-ijUl M ^ ljl£f 

Tjl jUJj Uilj 1 jj\ S llaj I—^U jJyj 


L,’J^ CiV iJt^ liJ^J ^ 

J^,-^ l^li ^ iti Iji Ulj ^^l!aLJ^ UUh 

LJt JL^ 3 j 51j J-*r^ . <-jj UJ^ _/*^^ ^ /'j'j 

1-*1j1 ^^_^3J Jmu icL-X^j i-?rV^^ 

jiijLi jjlj ^1 ilulj 

>5-^1 ijy, v'i^ 

^jliULJI kii^ 

^ y^Jlj 


^ '-^ 


*-T^^ A-*rS^ 1-1^* L* LlJj Al-J 4J^jt3. 

^ILL—^\j*-l_i u'yoLJli JUs-^ J JkAJ 


J^yJ' Jj^ ^ f^'^ 

i^i ^ ^Wj tj' 

AJI J^lj ,^ . .* V . M * 1 1 Jjlar J^>J' 






LZ/>r4 JJU %1»- 


li^iUjJf 


ijK Jii'i^ Uli J^J 


' MS. 
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j^i j^j\ cjai 

^ jjJLJ jkUl ‘UU! 

<_Jwi ^ j^Lij aJI IjLfrji cT* 

i^ a ^ j^i ! 3 ^ j\ j 

Ulj j ^ ^3 ^f, 

ijli ijlf* 

IjLfji jO J^AJ ^-J^i iJT ^\ 

j^Ti ^^-1 u’jJl JjS\ (—>W^ fHE**^V S-'WV 

^ -~ ^ ^il ^ *||> L^Jj f~* 

^iLs. f;^j ^ir^ hJI*^ iS ^ Jwfcj JjJj 

y^j j^\ siLs iu iji^ Ji£]ij ^ 

<J«ij1 “j Lfclj ij^ ti pS:^ Ijii. 

li,-^ cf^ ^'lisLJl 

t-'j ctK;^ ct* W>^ 

^ U! IjLj J IL^ ^1 ^ J 

yiS Jj L-^Jjj jjjA^ ^ Le^ a* JjTj, jj 

t^_^j jSt^l tjf ''■j^ kiJ-j» L« ita_?0l 

^ i-iL^li IjAj i_^Xi iJ y;aj 

wil^ Uj ^-Ae^ JSJI liiJ JLit, AiU jjU t_5tl 

i*yij UjAj i_Xb t_iL^ J( ^ y^ 

^rr-^ Jf JAS >i 4^1 U J iilj ^ 

Ul J-jU s^^j Uf U^ ^U\ jUaJj jjt ^UJI 
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1jLf3^ Uli ^:r* 4^Uj^ 

ij^ss^ WLi JjK lI 
^A^\ i_Aj o ijl^ 

^1 4ijLfclj jj«3U jTUI ’ry^ uJ^i s^ 

*{^{^ j5j 3t 

^ C'~ ** 1_|'~ " * IJJ JL^ ^Ji^ Jt ^‘jT L^Si^l 

U!i jLzCtJij LijJ-J jJ1 iJ * - 

uJ3 J SI ^ aJ ^ |J lJ 31 cT*^ ■ tr^ 

jJJl^ t_j3i l***-j\ ^^1 s^i ^«4J MF [*^ ij^ 

C7^ j^V J'l-j '^j '"^J ■'^ 

J jUIt <^J3-J1 t^liaLJl 

^lUl ...ll Ai U# Ajj' fj^U AjjpA+lli ijL^vvudl 

JLrf J^"iA-'i ^JJil+il J-wr^ ^UaLJt ^ (16) 

^ J tij liT* 2l*»-Jj Xl^ AuaI 

Jyy U^:U; J dfj jU/J Uf cJJ;^\ kcSj^\ 

J^j Jt^' ^3’^ 4j ^ cr“=^ 

u^U XJU .Js ^S1 uFr^ 

1 ^ uT* f^ s/^' 

^ *tf UjUjj 

Sj jUi Jal ^1 pfi^J iji ^ J^; 

i_jG J Ajjti la*jya^ 1^1 g ^J l '''* "y~ ^ i>lJ^ 


1 &g. 
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Jjil ^ UJj jkiL* ip^ h?^ Vt** L dJ-* ' " ‘ ^ 

^.S'jli r j f Sr-4 Ji\ 111 eI ^ ^ *- ^j''- ^ - ~ 

^ *Ull ijJL U JS 

J«^j Ai-i -iijJ 

^31 tia 4 ^Vi ^ 

"IJ 1 \ aJj iJ- ^ ^ '>^ AJ ^I * H i > j -^J |1 J * ■ > J j ijiu 

i_i p" i II S? ja! I I- 

4L«t;^ t_i ^^ ^‘~j i _ ■ 1 ^l*l<ii ? ,X4J \ 

^\LLJl ^1cr- 
<Jl jd^! 

Jj\j^\ uJliSl ^ aJ Uir^ 

Ujjj (JW^ aJL*^ 3 Ijti-il »j ifcjOlij ^ tuL,.! ! Ajua 
'Uii ijA^y ^ Ip 

^ J^i liT* J-sj 

*L*1I w J'.tSI 

J *UJ1 ii-1 *- ^^jLsilt >^=-^ UU jjLfcc^ 

^ f' 1/ti^ !fj HJi xj;^ 

U ^U ^ J\ ^ 

Ak^ ^ '(..--iix^'^j *14^1 iiJi 

^1 ^^j\ A*JjU j^liJ^ gjUjI pj] jUi .j]! 

L^li j^^^ Jpuir* .Hill jcj* fcuUjjjp 

]y^\^ J\ ^ jj^ 

J-#* UU jjK Jl j^L^I j*,1.j jJl 4 tl 1j.-^^ 
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J \^\ 1 iU al* J \p jJ *. Lv 

c^ cH 1^^ jij*Lj ^ ^ J'ui 

^‘j\ Jj:i.1jjJ JjjUI ^jjjjJl (17) 

^ ^Uj a 4_cjjj ju! 

Ji2\ jJ 1^ ^Uj ^ ^ Jil ^y> ^K, 

jlJt J ^Ui J^Ij 

^l»-J ^^1^ !> .* ^^.hHuuI^ii 

c/^ jjK JJj ^ jiW'Sl JC 3/t^j (jr- J^ '^j^ 

^ ijl«w ja> «_‘Ls X:^ a jiJ Jij jjLi 

a a^Ij 

X:ij11 a i#yjt^jjJl 

x^ *j-F^^ ^^Muj Aiu Xl^ a aji Xxj ^ 

a^j L-.ajjaii Jit «j 2fji jijiTiLai As^u a^j jji*^i 

jJJI JU-^ ^J * TC «—flJ pfc^l 

iJj '*'*^ iJ^ ^ J^y 

"iijijl ,_fiJ1 <iX^\ a^ w<»>Uir 4)1 

^ji1iiW^ 42^lj pf-l r ^' l O ^ 

o aj^ t_£]jj 

^(f,., .1 ^ ^ 1^ 

*j*Jir* ys^' ^ Ly!/^^ 

*^j-i} I* jiJkLJ'i ^jUJl a *T^} 

. ._i2>Jl J*^^1 U. ^-iJJl ^ tiilt Al 

9 ^J^3c^y L« ^ 
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bjt^ irif ^ J^ll ^ 

jjlisLit ijf »* _■■*"•’ yJ ^^M.*,Lii.*]li (.U Afii!! 

4.«jU^ jdj! ^1 jI 

isy? jJJ! >V= ^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. The Burmese nrroPAtifi&A* 

fiibruartf 12/A, 1894. 

Dear Sir.—I aball be obliged if you will permit mo to 
aalt a few queations from our member*, und capeciully those 
lu Burma, regarding wbat is commonly known as the 
“ nitawpadetha ” (liitopndesa)* which was puhlisbod in 
Burmese, at Rangoon (with other matter), in 1881, and 
translated by toe in the IndinH in 1887* 

It purport* to be a direct tranalntion, from the ^^Thintha- 
garaik" (Senekrit), of that portion called ''The acquiaiticui 
of Friends,” but difiera considerably from the vcttions 
genernUy known. As far os the cad of the story of 
Dirghakarna and the VuUoro (JaJatta) the reseTiihianco 
to Johnson's version is strong, and it appears that many 
parts are literally translated, hut, after this point, though 
there are one or two aimilnrities, it is dear that, if the 
translaLion bos been continued, and it is not merely the 
work of a Burmese compiler, there must have been » 
totallv diflWrent Sanskrit version. 

Parle of the Ultopadcsa are quoted in the “ Hani-ratana* 
p6n.** a historical work, edited by the Abbot Candalaiiha 
in A.o. 1781, but they difier sUghliy from the version 
published in 1881. 

IS3S. ^ 
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The qaestious T would aslc, thou, are 

1. Who wcu the author of this tmulatiau ? 

2. When and where did ho lire ? 

3. Are there any other Burmese versions ? 

4. la there a Sanskrit text to be found in Burma? 

6. Is there a version peculiar to Southern India or cUe- 
whero from which this hna been taken ? 

This version should contain the following storios;—■ 

1. The elephant who was killed by jackals. 

2. The hermit and the KinnarT. 

3. The story of Prince Srigutta. 

4. The story of the thrush (?) and the kite. 

6. The frog who killed the Hon. 

6. The quick-witted monkey and the orocodile.^ 

7, Gutturavosi} tbo merchant who voa lost by the mutiny 
of his crow. 

One remarkable fact about the Burmese version ia, that 
it ia perfectly free from anything that is iodeceiat. 

Yours truly, 

R. F, St. Axurew St. 

T* Sttrftarjf nf tAt S^yml ScorSg, 


2. SETEBIIlHSaUA. 

37 , Nbrdt'e FoJicnt^J^ Ci^nh/tgen, 

Feb. 4M, 18f>5. 

Mv Dbar Sir*—I am inclined to agree with Ur. St. A. 
SL John in referring the ioecriptiou of the gold leaf Bcroll 
found at Rangoon to Binya Nwe, “ commonly known oa 
Rujiidirit (Xlojadhiriija)/^ if hit fftfher ima Wa one 
called "Lord of the vhite ttephaHt** for I tbiiak now that 
the ospression (which ia aa good Psiii aa 

bhiittarii) really must bo dissolved into wta-j-ibhu+iaaara 
=lord of the white clephaat, and not into Setohha+iasara, 

^ Thi it aot iba ttmA «■ 
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ns there is oo people or Imad cailled Set-ebba, And whea 
Binja JfwF ih styled i€jail[rit=riijadhimj5, and is si^id to 
tiiken possesidnii af Dug^n, BlOit HnnguOD, and to hare 
devoted hi5 Litter years to religion, this fits well with the 
inscription in which he is colled nija aabbarujlaairo, etc-, 
and nitunnttnynniurjiiika, saddhasaddho, etc. If kupnti 
cannot be taken as n noun proper, as you think, it will 
very well do to understand it with the aame meuiiiiig as 
bhiipati=iho sovereign of the land. 

As for the scrollt 1 remember the Inte Mr* Ifforris, one 
dn}' in 1850, bringing it to the Asiatic Society** Bootne for 
my inapeclion. He had hiinwlf gone down to Profesgor 
H. R. Wilson, at the East India Rouse Library, to fetch 
it. 3Ir* Norris was u very consoicotioiis man, and I am 
sure ho himself would have taken it back aguin to the Etwt 
India Rouse. I suppose, tharofore, that it mtist now be kept 
either in the Indta t3£&ce Library or in the Indinn Museum 
attached to it,—Believe me, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

T* Fausboll. 


3. Tub Yii>TADn.\B,\rmKA. 

Rbar Sir, —It may not be without interest to the readers 
of the Il*AS. Journal to notice a citation and short qmj- 
Ution of the Vidyadbampitaka contnined in the Adikarmu- 
pradipa (MS, E,A.S. Cat- by Cowell, and Eggcling, No, 6»* 
and Minayofj Eoeherehes snr le Bouddhisme, trad. Assiex 
do PorapigooTi, dons Mua^e Gnimet), 

The so-called Tidyfidharapitaka has hitherto only been 
known through "Hicmen Thsang*s Life and Travels'* (see 
St, Jglien’s tianaktion, i, 159, it* 38, and S, Beales Fo- 
Koue-ki), and cuoro recently through I-tsing's Iransbuion by 
M. E. Cbttvamics, pp* 101, 102, '*Les prkres magiques 
so difant en Sanscrit p'l-tH-t^otm-louo-pi-ti-kia idyn- 
dharapi^ka)* La trodnclion do p^i-tT (A^idynj <»t priere# 
magiques, t'ooo-louo (dliani) aignific tetur dans lea uiams, 


m 
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pUti'km (pitEiku) sigDififi n?cui!il. II faut done dire: la 
recueit de pH&ras magiqiiefl.^^ 

The St. Petersburg Dictienarr, BmaHcr aditioiif gives the 
irord VidyiidharupitabEi, fblb^red hy the sign ? Xa the 
larger edition is added the note^ Vid vddhura Pi^ka (vie 
de Hiouan Thsang, doubtleae a mistake for Dham^I 

Kpika» os is the readiag id ITioiieii Thuaiig, ii. 3S* To 
judge by the index it is this last whidi la nroug." Add 
aurely enough the index under Dhamat Pi taka has, Head 
Tidyadhara Pi^ka (Kin-ieheou-tlisimg)." But tbe abovo- 
mentioned passage in M. Chavnnnes' important coulributioti 
esiahlishes clearly enough that ia this instance the St. 
Petersburg Wurtorbuoh ia wrong. 

Tbo few lines of Hiouen, Thsang conceming the Vidjil- 
dharapTtaka ore worthy of inquiry and dlseussiDn* as they 
are^ now'udoys, the very bosia (nlosl tiisuKcieiit) of the 
historical scheme about the Buddhit^t BlidiaviTua canons. 
TV'bat are the Facta about the Vidyudbampitaka [Dharu^T- 
pipika) and the equally obscure Samyuktuaunicayupitaka ? 

Dr. Kertt^ in bia woijderful sketch of Northern Buddhism^ 
has tried to explain ns me* and things with a moat rel table 
csrefulncsa j I dare not eay always wiiii a definite certitndo. 
The problem la a very hard one* and a largo part of the 
work is given to theory. Perhaps it may happen that Dr* 
Kern's hypothesis will be conlinned hy a further examirtatien 
of dcomnonts^ and if so, no ona will ha more glad thnii 
myself, as the ntoiy of 0Tnu and >!ahnyana becoines far 
more iutelligible if we uro duly authorised to accept the 
conclusions of the Dutch scholar. 

III Hiouen Thsang we 6nd a very important statement* 
He tells U9 thul at the Council of llujngThii, iiumcdiatelv 
after the death of tho Buddha* five Pipikoa were composed, 
that is to gay* the three ofiicial or eanonieel ones^ and besides 
them the ;Samj'iikta Fitaka and tho Pituka of Dhamni's 
which he elaewhcro mentions under the title of Vidyiidburti 
Piuka. This statemont of the Chine-Mi pilgrim ia quite 
true, if only its true meaning be gnisped There i* not 
the smaUeat ground to suppose lliut the charms were younger 
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than the Suttas^ the Vinaya, er the AbhidbarmiL Whether 
the oolleetion of them, aa wo new havo it, is aa eld m thut 
of the three Fimkoa can neither be proved nor disproved 
till it hofl been edited. . . . Tbe Pitako of the DhSnmi'# 
corresponds to the Atharra Vodn, just as the three others 
correspond to the three other Vedae « * ^ 

The passage of the AdikttnzuiprfldTpji which is the subject 
of this letter* is a very short one i; it occurs at the end of 
the work in a somewhat difituae esplaimlioii of Tantra rttuul 
and VLneye precepts. It runs (foL V2a infne )— 

Ns inandrnciltenft sarvoda nuiditaoittenu napjanyscitfenu! 
tatha coktem Vidjudbarapireke; 

Tflpas tapan^isi sarvani dirghakSlakrtonyapi 
Anysaittena mandena sarvain bhavati msphalani 
Punah pradayaveldyum 

ityadi eaddhurimavudLyayadina purvariitram jiTgarika 
knrttqrya. 

Tt is ttnneceaaary to point out the tbit comtuon charecter 
of this idea. 1 think I have read it several tiioos already, 
presented in the same or quani the same tennis, espeeiiilly in 
the liodlucarytivatam by Qaatideva, Ah.Df 600 (edidit 
Minay of)— 

Tapafl tapaihsi sarvani dirgbakalokriaDy api 
Anyacittena wandetia vj-thaivety iba sarvavit. 

{B,C.A. T. 104 

I am, of course, not able to say whether the writers 
of the Adikarmapradipa Lad in their miada the same 
yidyudharepltttkji of tha Cbinew pilgrims. There may 
be many VidvSdharapitakas. A Vidyadhaiapitaka (dhannji- 
pipika)' is properly a basket of books or sjiecial works 
(like Siitroa or sistras in Bmbmanical schooU) for the 
use of men directly engaged in magical business. The 
Vidvadbams are not only “ himmliche Boten or Bngel, 
but also "dee porteura de pri^res magiqnes" (compare the 
meaning of the word ** vidvau ” in Tantm ritusla). 

We have (Cambridge, Paris, Calcutta) sovenil coUeotioiis 

1 E>cm'4 ‘ i. bImL t^'lL 
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(«>Qiii(rrQha) of Dhonrpis ami TT^ayas whiolt con claim Ui 
the tiUo of Phnra^i or YidyadlmTopitaktt. Like writers 
of ftitniki* tandboaka tbe editor of Eiouen Thsang's Vidyii- 
dhornpiuka (used or referred to in the Tibanw vieitod by 
tKo pilgrims, and compiled at an uncertain date) bad, for 
the complotioa of hia work, to correct overy Mulatantm 
approved by the regubir schools Mahasarnghikoa, Yogacaros 
(tea Waadliefs Buddhism). Every Buddhist work baa 
been canonical and w'orahipped as ** word of Buddha ” 
(BuddbabbisUaEUi) by some part, not in every* caae known, 
of the Samgba, 

Employing the word Pi pika in tins blstoricol sense, it 
appears that Vidyadbampitqka would include all the reliable 
works of medieeval times which could have been clasaified 


amongst the Yogntantraft (compare Pancaknima, if. 1), 

In the actual atote of our knowledge it would be 
unwise to say more. The BburoijT and the Tidyudhara- 
pinika seem to be difierent namea for the same thing. Can 
it be affirmed that some JJhslranipiutka or Tontre Sarugroba 
has been promulgated by tbo Mahdsamghikas of Ilajogjba, 
together with the three Catholic canonied bnsketsf Kol^v 
can yet hope to have n certain opinion on this point To 
repeat the very words of Ur Eero, “Nichts kaon weder 
bewieson, noch widerlegt werdea ebe Jib Banskritiseben 
and chinesisohen Teiten odirt aiiid," The only disputubla 
point is the veiy “ vriiisemblable" opinion of Dr. Kern. 
Our Tantra and Dbarar^T collections ore not bo niDdern aa 
it has been said ? ibey have in tho Atharvamantraa in the 
Eongikosutras a very old and ebisaicol prototype. Both 
Tantra and Atharva manuals have, I daresay, the aamg 
origin, and that a contemporaneous one. • 

It is eatablisbod by the.present notico that the Vidva- 
dhiirapitnka is not, as ^lil. Roth and Bbbtlingk 
to bo persuaded, a word fancifully elaborated by Suiniska 
Julioa, or Chinese writore.—Tours respeotfally. 


Ghf»{ iT^niVemfy. 
Ffb. 2-2nd, 1805* 


Louis D£ T*A \ AtiLka Poumih, 
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4. CmxESB Biographical Dictioxary. 

Dear Sir, —Would you allow me to call the attcutiou 
of your momberi to tlio existence, in the Society s Library, 
of r very valuable biographical dictionary P It ia usually 
known os the Shih-haing-pu, but is entered in the published 
catalogue (J.R.A.S. 1889) by a fuUer tide, “ Li-tai-ming- 
hsion-lieh-nu’ahih-hsing-pu,” a biographical account of 
sucoeesivo generations of flluatrious men and virtuous 
women. As the word has been omitted in the cata¬ 
logue translation of the tide, and the fuller title used in 
the catalogue is unusual, the existence of this important 
book may easily be overlooked. It is not in the University 
College oolloction.—Yours faithfully, 


E. H. F. 


t T* 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

(Junnyt Febnmry, March, 1895.) 


I. Gi^ckal Mbctikos or thb Royal Asiatic SoasTT. 

I6tt January, 1895.—Lord Roiy (President) in the Chair. 

It was announced that— 

Madamo Ragozin, 

Miss Kennedy, and 

The Rev. W. G. Shellabear 

had been elected members of the Society. 

Mr. Hugh Raynbird, Jun., gave a description of a 
CoUcction of ilodcls of Implements, Wcttpon^ Utensils, 
etc.; and of MS. Books of Grammar. Music, Folklore, etc., 
from Chota Nagpur, which were shown at the meeting. 

12/A February^ 1895.-Lord Reay (President) in the Chair. 

It was announced that— 

Mr. Kunwar Kushal Pal Sinha, 

Mr. George Phillips, 

Iklrs. Mabel Bode, 

Mr. 0. Otto Blagden, 

Major W. Livermore, 

Mr. Hugh Raynbird, Jun., 

Mr. Diwan Tek Chand, and 
The Rev. J. J. Bambridgo 

had been elected members of the Society. 

Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot read a paper on the ** ^igaristan, 
a Persian didactic work, written in A.D. by 
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iIu%-nd-Din-Juwfiiiii, nod not liitherto tnuiBlatcd into 
any European language. 

The jjaper comnieaccd wiih a alceteh of Pereian litemtare, 
from the time of Nauahirvau, a Stiasaniaa king [a.i>. 530- 
6T3], to the end of the sixteenth century It then 

went on to dewribe the work formiDg tho aubjeet of the 
paper na follows: The NigariBluii, or Picture GaUeiy-, was 
written in imitation of Sa‘di*s Gulistun or Rose Garden^ 
09 the flutliDr himself tells ua ia his Preface, of which the 
following is an extract:— 

*'One day, in my great despondency and helpless langnorj 
I found myself with eoine intimate friends ia the assombly 
of my lather, fba MnTn Jawaini, who wos among tlia 
most distinguialied of the period for hia literary accnmpliiih* 
menfs and tastes. I hoard how the coropoaitians of old 
nnthors were being discussed, and how Dvervonc present 
quoted, according to his ability, pnswigea from some favourite 
author, praising him to the ntmoBt, until the turn of the 
Gulistan of Shaikh SoMi orrived, a work which is & atore- 
hoDse of elegant veraea and witty sayings. The whole 
OMcmbly unanimously praised the beautiful compoeitjon 
aud perfect elegance of tho arrangement of the treasure 
book of sovereigns, the facility of whose dictioa and subtlety 
of whose tueanmg fully bamionire with the tones of the 
organ* and the beautiful colour of red wine, yen, represent 
the limpidity of the rivers of Paradise and of the water 
of life. The company boro witness to its ominent high 
degree, and its unparalleled excellonco.*'^ ****** 

“I mid that although this Gultslun is Lite tbo fabled 
garden of Iran, the abode of such flowers [of speech] and 
of curiosities of stories, tbat it may be expatiated upon 
and explained down to cod leas future generutiona, it has 
already since a long time bocome the subject of discnaslon 
not only in leoroed aaseiubli^ bat abo of common ston-- 
tellers, so that iU beau ties art? conaidcred trite aud obsolete* 
This is tbo s^iil fault, not of the GulistSn ouly, but of 
the human mind, which awn becomes fatigued by*the in* 
cesoont repetition of even the meat degont hooka. Thus 
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rnnnT treatises of aocieot aatbora bere, aftef being' lockoi 
up in libraries of colleges, follon into diause and neglect 
to fioeb a degree that boys just beginning to learn to read 
esebange them in. tbs bazanr for blank paper in tbs shops 
of booksellers, and mote especially at the present time 
wbco people arc oppressed by oalamity/^ 

The author then goes on to relate how he hinted that 
bis father should undertako the writing of a new book in 
the stylo of the Gulistan, but the latter recited the following 
distich of Firdausi:— 

“ The father has becorao old, and thoa art young; 

Thou art fit for war and heroic deeds-” 

After much consideration of the difficulties with levita¬ 
tion, hesitation, doLiy. and entsonragement by bis friends, 
all of which are described at considerable length, the author 
at last makes up his mind to set to work, and aays,^^ 

*' Although I had no vrorea to oiler in the bazaar of 
those who are endowed. W'itb GiccUencOj and had no renown 
among the learned, 1 complied with the desiro they had 
espressed, began toy ardoous work, wrote on the same day 
a portion of the chapter ‘On Gcncrotis Behaviour,* and 
continued the work till I brought it to completion, endiog 
with the following tcpsc 

“ When Hu'TnT drew the characters of this picture. 

It w'oa the Arab year seven hundred and thirty-five; 
Bv the efforts of the musk-drepping reed, 

The door of a hundred closed tressures was opened. 

Tbe author bo|>es his name will survive 
When he is removed from this perishablfl world.** 

The author then goes on to describo ho^ and why 
the book was named the Nlgaristfio, a recital of which 
fills some pagro in the Preface^ And then with an upobgy 
to men of excellence and a trust in the leniency of cntic^ 
and an espreasion of good wisbai towards the Hamaji 
fumDy, he finishes his PrelkM and gives the taUe of the 
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contents of hia work, divided into *eveii ckapten, as 
follows:— 

1. On generotifl behaviour^ 

2. On asceticism and pietj* 

3. On laudable convivialilj* 

4. On love end oiaorousne^* 

6. On prpoebing and advice. 

6- On virtue and mercy. 

7* Various admonitiona. 

Mr. ArbtithnotV paper then gave a short description of 
the oemtents of SaMi's Oalistan or Rosa Ourdeii, and of 
Jami^a Biharlstitn or Abode of f^pring, works of the same 
nature oa the Nigariatnnj and then proceeded:— 

About the aathor of the work, by name Maulana lIu'Tu- 
ud-Biu Jawainli a few words will not be tuperduoiis. Ha 
is supposed to have lived during the eighth century of 
Hijruh [A.n. 1301-1398], but the exact date of his birth 
and death cannot be fixed. Ho la repLited to have been n 
mon of great piety, and a disciple of Shaikh Sa'd-ud-Diu 
Hum mill in Sufism, and of Fnkhr-ud-Din Iafani*in In 
Sciences. Like Sa’di, Mu'Tnl appeam at one time of hie 
life to have been a wandering Dervieh, but to have travelled 
generally in company with others, and not alone. He 
alludes to a stationary babitatioa or moouatcry in which 
he lived, and to other circumstances of his life in the 
^iguristan. It la uncertain whether he woe inaTried or 
ziot, but he alludes always in very respectful terms to hia 
father, who was likewlso a Dervish ond a scholar of high 
attain mon to. 

The Nigarietim, aa imitation of Sa'di's Gulistfin, Is con¬ 
sidered by some critics to be superior to it The work is 
well known in Farsia and Central Asia, for tho oatroaomer, 
Prince Hlngh Beg, to whom the Shaikh Bahrabad brought 
one copy as a preseat, cauoed it to be tmascribed in the 
moat elegant maaner, and it thus obtained great celebrity 
ia the couatriea beyond tho Oius, It waa wriitcn during 
the years a.d. 1333-^35. There are two good copies of it 
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in the BriLish Muwuni, one of which is deaonbed in Dr. 
Riea'a cataloguo of Peraian manuscripta there, while the 
other hae been lately pnrcbaseil in Teheran^ both in good 
order ond completOf The Bodleian Tjibrury at Oxford 
poaacaeea three copiee of this work, all noted in Profwsoi 
Sitchnu and Etbo's CBtalogne [No* 1447-1440] of Pemian 
works there* In the liibliothcqne Natiotjale at Pane 
there in only one copy of the work, not very woU copied, 
and at St- Petersburg there ifl a copy in the Imperial 
Publio Library* No copies are to be found in the Libronea 
of Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Gotha, Munich, or Leyden, 
neither are there any in the India OJfice Library, or in 
the Libniriea of KiiigV CoUego and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, or Eton Collcee- The work may, therefore, 
bo said to bo rare in Europe, and has not been hilherto 
trannkted into any European longuuge. It may bo here 
staled that there are seycrol other works of the same 
naiuej wrillen by various authors, and dealing with dilierent 
subjects. Bat of oil thew, the proseot one under review, 
a collection of raoral and other ouecdotes in prose ond 
Terse, is the most celebrated* 

The t mask Lion of the Nigaristan was prepared by the 
lute Mr. E. Rehataek freni three copies of the work, wlnoh 
ho compared and collated* Ouo copy he had in Bombay^ 
and the two others were sent to him from this couatry, 
one of them being a copy rnade from the manuscript in 
the Britisli Mustuin, and ihe other a wry torrect and well- 
written copy obtained from ilr* Qaaritoh. 

Thu whole of the work will bo found to be permeatod 
with Sufism, a creed and a subject which eeems to have 
had an exlracrdinary attraction for nmny Peraion poets and 
authors* To enter into full details of this interesting belief 
would take ap too much time. Tlio kto Profes^r Palmer 
has doscribod Safisra as "a strange combination of the 
pantheism of the Aryan races and of tho severe mono- 
theisin of thoir Semitic conquerors, and aims at leading 
men to the contomplution of apirituid thing® by appealing 
to their emotians* The keynote of the ayaiora k that the 
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hamao soul ts an emanation from God, and that it ii 
always seeking and yearning to rejoin the source from 
whence it sprang. E!cstasy is the means by which a nearer 
intercourse is obtained, and absorption in the Dirinity the 
ultimate object to be obtained.'* 

With this explanation it will perhaps be easier to under* 
stand the constant references to the Deity that are contained 
in the following phrases: *'I am a hiddden treasure, and 
I would fain bo known." " That all is He, and all is from 
Him." 

"Neighbour, companion, and fellow-traToller, all is Ho; 

In the habit of a beggar and in the satin of a king, all 
is He; 

He is in the concourse of dirisions, and concealed in the 
mansion of reunion: 

By God, all is He; certainly by God all is He." 

Again: " What is Thine is mine, and what is mine is 
Thine." " You am I, and I am You." 

So long as the Sufi is conscious of the least distinction 
between God and himself ho is not thoroughly permeated 
by the Unity of God. To attain this perfect knowledge 
and to arrive* at the stage of direct Union with God, can 
only be acquired by a long coarse of study, contemplation, 
and intelligence. The manner of reaching this unin¬ 
telligible mental condition is described in Sufistio language 
as that of a traveller journeying [i>. turning the attention 
towards God] along the road, and putting up at various 
inns or taverns [i.e. stages in which the traveller is 
immersed in the Divine mysteries] previous to bis arrival 
at a complete knowledge of the Truth [God]. This journey 
is commenced by the neophyte or searcher after God, who, 
continuing his inquiries, becomes a disciple, and is then 
fairly launched as a traveller, whose whole business in life 
is the prosecution of the journey so that he may ultimately 
arrive at the Knowledge of God. The seven stages of this 
journey are described os those of Worship, Love, Seclusion, 
Knowledge, Ecstasy, Truth, and Union. The last stag^ 
only is reached at death, which is extinction, or a total 
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absorption into the Deity, somewhat corresponding, it may 
be said, with the Ilinda, Jain, and Buddhist theories of 
Moksha and Nirvana. 

This sort of mysticism has apparently always had a great 
attraction for the mind of man in different stages of the 
world*a history, both in the Hast and ^V est. To illustrate 
this Jfr. Arbuthnot gave some extracts from the story of 
John Inglesant bearing on this mystic feeling, and allusions 
were mode to the Molinarista, Pietists, and Quictists, who 
were rcallv following the steps of Sufism, which again 
probably originated in the further East. 

Out of the mass of stories in the Nigaristan ^there are 
534 in all] connected with Kings, Khalifahs, Governors, 
pious Shaikhs, learned men, and other celebrities of that 
time, it is difficult to select a few as a sample of the whole. 
In the paper read there were six or seven stories given to 
show their nature and the style of the translator. The Sufi 
idea of complete Union is exemplified in the following z—- 

** One dttv Laila wished to write a letter to Majnun ; 
she took a paper and wrote [in Arabic] : * From my soul 
to mv soul, from my heart to my heart, and from my spirit 
to my spirit*; that is to say [in Persian], ‘Excessive 
affection and perfect love have to such a degree blotted 
out the marks of difference and the line of distinction 
from the page of my nature, that when I write a letter 
I indite it from my soul to my own soul, and when I speak 
I address my own spirit, and when I cast a glance I behold 
my own eyes/ '* 

Verses: “ When I am longing for thy beauty 

I quickly place a mirror near my face; 

When I desire to hear thee speak 
I listen to what my tongue is uttering. 

He* is truly on the path of love 
Who is himself lore, lover, and beloved. 

If without mo thou art in love with me 
Mention not the name of ‘Azra if thou art Wamiq. 
The way from the lover to the beloved is short: 
Look well thyself, for both of them are one.” 
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I beard that when the letter was given to Majnun ho 
uttered an exclamation, opened the seal, and said— 

** Is this the garden’s zephyr or my friend’s letter. 

Or a divine mercy, for the air is fragrant with ambergris.” 

As soon as his eyes alighted upon that ambergris letter, 
and upon those sweet words, he fled like one bereft of his 
senses to the desert, lost the reins of volition and choice, 
singing os follows:— 

*' I have been altogether transmuted into my friend: 

My luck has culminated in the utmost happiness. 

The veil being removed, love becomes patent indeed. 
When the ecstasy of affection has become attained. 

It is no wonder if ‘Azra becomes Wamiq, 

And not strange if Lsila be transmuted to Majnun.” 

Here is a short story about the author himself— 

When I was a boy 1 asked roy father—may .cUlah sanctify 
his soul!—when people pretend to love each other, and to 
breathe fraternity: how can one tell whether their assertions 
are true, and their internal corresponds with their external 
disposition or not ? lie replied, *• When a man causes a 
brother to share in his pleasures.” 

** Whoever is selflsh in his pleasure 
ITis pretence of amity has no meaning.” 

Many other specimens of stories might be given, but 
s{mcc does not permit. 

The paper then concluded with a few passing remarks 
about the state of literary culture in Europe and England 
at the period when this elegant work was product in 
Persia in a d. 1334, and with the suggestion that the 
three great Persian didactic works, viz., thc*Ouliatan, the 
Nigaristin, and the Biharistan, would be better appreciated 
and understood after a careful perusal of the Korin, the 
life of Muhammad the Apostle by Ibn Ishak and Ibn 
Hisbim, the chronicles or annals of Tabari, and the Kauzat- 
os-Safa by Mir Khwind, a study of all of these being 
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absolutelr ncceasary for the proper understanding 
appreciation of Arabic and Persian literature. 

\2th March, 1806.—Lord Reny (Preaident) in the Chair. 

It was announced that— 

Mr. R. Alleyne Nicholson 
had been elected a member of tho Society. 

The President drew attention to the great loss which 
tho Society and the cause of historical research in general 
had suffered by the death of their distinguished Director, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson. It was impossible to exaggerate 
the importance, for the history of the development of 
Oriental ideas and institutions, of bis magnificent work in 
tho decipherment of the tablet at Behistun, and it was 
u matter of pride to the Society that the results of his 
remarkable discoveries were given to the world through 
the medium of the Society's JournaL The solidity of the 
results attained was a matter of worldwide acknowledgment, 
and a detailed account would be found in the notice of 
his life and work to appear in tho next issue of the JoumuL 
Hut we had to deplore tho loss not only of a great scholar 
but also of a firm and true friend to tho Society. From 
the date of his election as Director (in Sir Henry 

had been a most constant attendant at the Council meetings; 
and hod devoted continued care to tho managoment of the 
details of its work. His personal contributions to the 
Journal were then passed in review, and the President 
concluded by saying that ho was quite sure he was only 
giving expression to the unanimous feeling of the Society 
by placing on record its deep sense of tbe loss which had 
been incurred.—These remarks were received with profound 
sympathy. 

Mr. R. Sewell rend a paper on **S^imo Buddhist Bronses 
and a Relic of Buddha found at Bezwadn.*' 

Tho paper will be published in full in the July Journal. 
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IT. OsrrUAHT Nottcks. 

AtfffHsf Dii/ifffifin .—On thp 4tli of Juljr, 1894* tbe Royfll 
Aiiiatic Society lo»t one of its tnost dmtingukbed Foreign 
llembcra, Angruat Dillmtinn. Hm title to membendiip wus 
the fiict tbat he nfgs beyond all dispute tlie g^reutcst mnater 
of one of tbe Oriental langiin^a—of Ethfopic. Hie bret 
publicatioua, in the years 1847 and 1848, rtrefe calaloguca 
of tha Ethtopic manmaripta iu the Briliak ^fuaeum and 
in the Budleiaa Library, Hia lust puhticatiorij the clt^e 
of wliich be did not lire to see in prinL the fifth 
and eoncluding voluma of the ** Biblia Veteris Toitaraeiiti 
JEthiopica." In between we Bud a considerable number 
of publications bearing upon the Ethiopic language and 
litemture* enougb to form tbe life-work of a rigorous 
scholar. Ufeverlbelesa tbia was but one part of BIlLmano^s 
whole work, and* if I am not misEakon* oot the part in 
whieb Billmunn htinaelf recognised the accomplish me nt of 
the ahief task oF bis life* The study of the Old Testamcvnt 
hod led him Lo the Ethiopic Ungnage, and tbo Old 
Testament remained the real centro of bis studies and of 
bis labours. During the last twenty years of bis life, ns. 
far aa T heard him epcak nf his tu-^ks and aims, his uLteation 
to Ethiopic seemed to be a speeiul fancy to which he gladly 
oaniH back as often ae he could from the manifold labours 
in the sphere of Old Teetanjent exegesis laid upon biro bv 
force of eagagBmeats previously entered into. In spite of 
this, the exposition and due approL-iatioii of the Scriptnrea 
of the Old Testamoot appcaretl to him, without doubt, to 
be the chief object of his endeavours, not only in tbo cheim 
he held, but also la bis literary activity. Ilia interest in 
the Old Tostmaent wa.s by no moan a of a nieroly philological 
cast, but a*ns primarily detenaJpod from a biHioricral and 
theological point of view* 

Chriiirion Friedrich August Dtllmann was bom on the 
2otb of April, 1823* at Illiagen, in Wurtemberg. In 
Wurtemberg ho received hie entire etlucaLion* frcjin the 
beginning of instruction in Latin to the close of his 
University terms at Ttibingen. Entering uimn the study 
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of ibeolopr and Ori»?nta! ha enjoyed particularly 

the itnpulse given by neinriqb Ewuld, h^Iio at that time, 
after hhi di3iui4?al ftoin the pTOfeasorship ot OtittiJigen^^ had 
foQiid shelter at Tubingen. Dillmaiin retniiiued his Bteud- 
fast nod fuithful pupiL As u studetit Dillmann wiis a 
niQinber of the 'rubingon "St I ft,*' a foundation, the meniberB 
of which live together under striot obedience to set 
prlnciplea. He rotnitied all hia life the grave and aometimea 
atitf inniiner of beiiring that ctiamcteriKca the pupils of thii 
foiindation^ In his ease this manner w»s softonod, both 
by contact with different and more facile habits of life in 
his later poaitions outside of W^iirteraberg, and especially 
by that ease of byhaviout which purity and clearness! of 
disposition and a feeling of sympathy towanla other mea 
tend under nil circumstances to producep After tlnishing 
bis studies, Dillmann tilled, for a little more than six 
months, during 1815 and ISIG, a posilion in the practical 
Service of the ohnrch as vicar at Seraheiiu, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of hifl home. He never afterwards held postaral ofBce, 
So fur as 1 know, apart from the oh^rvances of church habit, 
he held aloof with an untniatukable peratsteucy from activity 
in idovements that served ecdcsiaatitml aima* This certainly 
was not from lack of interest in such movement^ but because 
in a prudent eeLf-restrainl, based doubtless upon wdso self- 
knowledge, he believed that he was destined to an exclusively 
Jileruty' activity. After taking the degree of doctar of 
philosophy ttt Tubingen in 1846, ho spent about two years in 
Puri^ Londun. niid Oxford for tho purpctse of scientific work. 
Coming buck he lectured at Tubingen for fiire ycar^. from 
18 IS to JSoS, at first us Ropetent and then os Privatducent 
and Extraordinary Professor of Theology, on the Old 
Testament and uho on OriEntal Liugimges. Then followed 
a period of eleven years, from 18 ^j 3—I8b4, in the University 
of IvicI, where, as an extraordinary and then' iw an ordinary 
Profoisor in the philuflophicul faculty, he U'Ctnred on the 
Old Testament ami SoraiTic lungauges, and at the same 
lime on l 5 Bn»krit. Froni lStJ4 to 1S6G he taught in Ciie.s?aa 
ns u fuember of the theological faculty, and to this faculty 
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he also belonged m Berlin^ oe su'oeessor of IldnEfstenberg, 
during an Bciivjty of tweuty-fivo ycfire, from 
Mauifold houourB were poid to him during ihie long cureor. 
The confidence of hie colleagues placed him us rector nt t!ia 
head of the University once in GicEecu and onee in iierlin ; 
six teamed societies elected him to tnembBrship. 

He enjoyed these htmouns much aud heartily, as ap]M?ared 
especially at the celebrafidu of hla aerentieth birthday. 
But work in and of itself was for him a greater plcasum 
tiian all Huch results of work. Then? has seidoui boon a life 
so full of Libonr, lie scurcoly know what liolidavs ’were* 
The words of the FsalmUt» that what is precious in life 
M labour and toil^ were truer of hiiu thou of many other, 
even scbularly, labourers* When os a young man, just 
after thiiahing my uniyersity course, I made tbllmunn^s 
oi.'tjuainlaaee, wliitt impressed me m<JSt waa not tlie ex- 
trciuely gentle way in which lie hroughi his demands to 
bear, in the private lessons in Ethioptu which be kindly 
gave me, but the strict discipline of work that he enforced 
upon himsalh und this impressed me almost piiiiifully. One 
who appreaehed him for the purpose of Itju ruing, received 
at first the impression that he had uo interact m life aside 
from his work, bat this iiupressiou was only just when 
coenpassed by many limitations. The love of his finnily 
testibea that as a husband aad father be knew how to laviah 
affoctioa to a rich dogroo- The same was the niaiiilold 
experience of the writer of these lines, even after ha hod 
advanced from being a pupil to being a follow-worker* 
Never on visiting him, or in writing to him, did 1 rofer 
to anirihiug that concerned me {}cr%jiiully without iiieeting 
on his part with hearty and rorreMhiiig sympathy, I cun 
judge of him only from a single, quite debnite aide. I 
saw him but a very few tiinas eutstdc of hia study, and 
never iu intercourse with other men of his own age* Xor 
did 1 evec hear n regular lecture from him, for, apart from 
the above-ineutioned private lessons, I only took part in 
cxerciMca of interpretation in Syrmo Under hiH dircclioq. 
Everywhere here a never-fdlling accaraey and cieamess wero 
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proommcnt; strict la demanj^ing tbe pupil 

gnuunmticiil correctiiG83, and he w:Lg iicipatieut of careless- 
ncss. Those who hiEtnrd bia regular Lectures haTe always 
iuudeii that saTDO Dj::uetneesi» and be fascinated, by the vjilue 
and thoroughness of the mate rial prcssctited, all students 
who were inclined to learn^ Doahtlcsa ev^en tliose who 
cherished no such inclination come finally to respect what 
he wrought out and laid before them, und iho method in 
which he laid it before tbom, that is to soy^ the nroidiiig 
of nil soperBuity, er^cn though hoj not merely from natural 
bent but just us much of set ptirpoae, shut out everything like 
brilliancy or beauty of discouma thot could bribe a students 
This method, which showed itself in the man, is manifested 
aliM} in his wrilinga: Dillmonn was, as a whole, a roan of 
the moat thorough unity of uaturejt in whom everything 
fitted together, and in whom you could clearly perceivo the 
common kinship of oil the elemonts. Ilis Ethiopio grammar 
(18o7) is a model of clearness, not only because of the in* 
oompuniblo regularity of tho Ethiopio language itself, but 
also because of the cMmplary treatment of it on the part ot 
the author, A thorough study of thL work is adapted to 
impart, even to one leas gifted in that respect, an under- 
itntiding nnd a lovo for grammar. The samo coiisqieuliou:^* 
ness and perspicuity which Ihllmmm had evinced in the 
treatment of tho iutcresting Ijinguuge, appear also in hia 
discussion of tho much lef^ enjoyublo Ethiopic literature, 
lie illiiminatod unwearylngly the abstruse dallneiitions of 
tho book of Enoch, piaroiag into ihoir mtot hidden recesses. 
The iiumoTOUri e«siiya ihot Dillroaiin furnished for the 
publicatioiis of the Academy of Seieincea at Derliti are also 
loodnla, particnlurlv those that treat of ont-of-the-w'By and 
norrowlv limited questions, us, for eiamplOj the inquiry 
about "Baal with tho feminine article^" which is 

final in its kind. As early as the Dillmonn 

suppliocl a new oomnientary on tho Book of Jab for tbu 
Brief Ex-Ogetienl Handbook of the Old Testament, 
pubUsbed by IfiricL During tho last twenty years of bis 
life, after the first treatment of Geneaia for tho same 
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collection m 1875, he btuied btixtsclf to a sLitI greater 
e^xteni in the sphere of Old Te«tamebE exegesis. He often 
sighed iinder the yoke of this commentiiu-y work. The 
TV'hoie of the Pentateuch, Isuloh, and* as ihe last cxegi‘ticol 
sordesj Job in a new edition, were issued bv biuj, Thew 
oomincnlariea are univer-^y acknowledged to be a repertory 
of exegejtin, a store of stupendous material, collected with 
unweari'ing indaetTT* Their exegeticnl iusigbt and tact 
are univcrsall}^ conceded^ Pcrhapti a later day will taluo 
ali*o the critical procedure of Lheso coin men larics more tbuu 
the presGUt day does* DillnmiiD worked unoeasiiigl v, and 
was glad to learn even from those whom he opposed. 
Novertbeless, ho did not cease to place a bv^ no luDans lo 
be despised veto upon the newest construction of Old 
Teslumetit litefary history. To the view that during tho 
last twenty years has spread in over wider circlea, iinniply, 
that the cereiucuial law of the Pentateuch was a crenturo 
only of the post-Exilic time, Dillraanu tip to the end was 
able to allow only a very limited truth. The ii 4 >-caUed 
Priestly Codex stood with him in esseiitiala aa pre- 
Deuterotiotnic, This opposition to the construction of tho 
newe.it criticiam of the Pentateuch is merely a aiiigk 
manifestation, and one that espc-diallj catches the nllention, 
of the adverae position that III II maun in general held 
towards ibo modem eritlciBin of the Old Teslameut^ The 
w'hole niothod of this criticism wns uncongenial to him— 
ii-t procedure with the toxt, its prwfs for tho dales given. 
He remained more consen-utlve than the modern critics, 
not from dislike to novelties—fur be blmsoir joined in tnnnr 
a one—but from a greater fwlf-resttaiat in j'udgtuenl and 
a stronger need cF firm reasons for decisiaus than others 
have. How fur correct perceptinn was furthered by the 
boldness of the other side, a boldness that often wui not 
destitute of gPuios, and how far by Dillmann'a cautious 
prudence, mast bo left by bis fellow-workers to a future 
decision. 

Wole Wilhelm Couxt B.^tjuissix. 

Mffflttrff in jjipjufw, 14 , 18 W 4 . 
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Dr. C* Mahn *—Oa the 25tli of November luAt tboro 
paeseti awvtj, at tbe advanced age of eighty-two, the Rev. 
Sidoniou Cresar Hulaa, D.D., who wtw without doubt by far 
the most occotnplidhed Oriental linguist in England. lie 
was* however, not an Engliebinflii by birth, bat a aative of 
Switj^erliind, born at Geneva in April, 1812. ETe cnitto to 
England in 1833, and enlerod the University of Ojcibrd 
as a luouiber of St. Edmund Hall in that year* Ilia early 
bent for the aequUition of many Innguagefl is illustrated 
by tt storj' told about his matriculation examination. Being 
bat imperftiiftly aeqaainted with EnglLah ui that time, ha ift 
said to have ashed leave, with perLii^is a touch of the oelf^ 
confidence of youth, t* write hi® answer® m Freiiclii Gennau, 
Italian, SpanJah, Latin, or Greek. Before leaving hi® native 
country be had also acquired some knowledge of Sanskrit as 
Wfdl oil Hebrew* He ftccerdiagly gamed the Boden Sanskrit 
Scholarship in 1S34, only one year after the election of the 
first IJoden Scholar and two yourB after the appointment of 
II. H Wilwn to the newly-fomiiied Ohair of Sanskrit at 
Oxford. TliiB sueoesa ha followed up in 1837 by wuining 
the Pasey and Ellerton Hebrew Scholarabip. In the same 
vear he took hla degree after obuiuing a second diut® in 
Liier&c Jlifuiaithrritt and left for India on being appointed 
Senior Clasaical Professor at Bishop's College, Oakuttu. 
Here, a® Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bongul, Mr* 
Mubn became person ally acquainUol with the Under* 
librarian, Aleiander Ciioioji do Kdriia, the founder of 
Tibemn atudiea in Europe, and lost no time in uvnilitig 
himself of his teaching. l>a Korfi® thought so highly of 
Mr. Malan'a attainmeutii that ba presented all bis Tibetan 
bxik® to bis pupil when the Litter left India. These 
voiumps, forty in number, are now the property of tbo 
Koval Hungurian Academy of Sciencea, to which itr. 
Maian gave iheiu.' The 3JS. volume, however, on which 
He Koroo’ Tibetan Dktiomry, published iu 1834, is husetl, 
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wQs prewnted bv Mn Slitlim to the lodian Institate, ia the 
iibniry of which it may now ha soon. 

Ilbhoftllb obll|tod M.!*! ^ftiluii in 1S40 to itsign bia 
appointment at Culcatta and to return to EnglaacL In 
lS4a to Tisiled Pal^sitine, where be Bj»nt some luanths. 
In tite following year be took a qiiroey ia Hampshire. Hero 
the Rat. R. CbeneFix Trench, siibsei^uontly Afcbbisbop of 
Dublin I was assoeiuled mth bim os bts fellow-curato. In 1&45 
be wua appointed Vicar of LroadWindsor, Dorselithire, u liTiog 
which bo held for forty yeank He ulw held n ruml deanery 
(1346-53) and a prebendary ah ip (4870-5), When the late 
Sir n. Layard went to explore the ruina of JilnoTeli. 31 r. 
Mulun took the opportuahy of accompanying him thither, 
between Muy and July, 1850. In 4880 the UniversJtv of 
Edinburgh recognizMl thn merit ef bis theological writing* 
by conferring upon him the degree of D.D. The liut niuo 
year* of his life Dr, Mulun apent in leamod nitiroDieut at 
Douraeuiouth, 

Though Dr, 3£akn^* attidioB ranged over a very wide 
linguistii; field, hi^ iaterost* wore by no means limited to 
Iboae studies, but extended to severai other subjects as well 
Tlitts he devolv'd a good deal of tins* to natural hiijtory. 
His octii-ity in this direction resulted not only in a vatouhlo 
eollcctinn of birds^ oggs, which he presented to the Museum 
at Exeter, but nlao in A Syrttotnatio Catalogue of tbo Eggs 
of British Birds/' published in ISIS. Ho wws moreover, 
a good arti^il. During his visit to Poleatine be made 
numcToua sketches, from which ho painted eeveral large 
wultT-eoloura. These were eshibitod and sold for tbe 
Piitriotlc Fund at Burlington Houm after tlio Criiuoan 
Wot, They are said to have altmeted considerable attention. 
Among the parebasera were 3Ir. John ilurray and tJie Jala 
Alahuruja DhuLcep Singh. He also publisb^ in Iftrifi a 
.< Aph/ri,™. oa I.r»»ing.- 

was another art m which bo oiKjuifod skill. Several of the 
wotka presentid by him to the ludiaa histiluto et Oxford 
wore bound with his own hand, among othpra the ilS 
tolamo' of his A^otee on the Book of rrovorba,” 
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Dr. Miilan was also a TolamiQOoa writer on relisioraa 
QubjoetB, about twonty^iive pubH^rjitioni of a theolagicai 
character kaTing priKcedcd from his pen. Screnil of these 
were, bowever;^ connected with 'hh favourite Oriental nnd 
linguistic studies. Besides iransiatloDS ef deretional works 
from the Russian (iS39) and ’Welsh (1SS7), bo published 
** A Preparation for the Ralj' Com in union, translated fmiit 
Amieniiiii and other Eiistern origin id a '* (1863), and u Life 
of St. Gregory, tnmslnted freni the Armenian^' (1688)^ 
nis treatise on “ Hcpentanc©^^ is chiefly from Syriac sources 
(|SG6)t und another translation la from Etbiopio originals 
(1882), He also published a translation of original 
documents of the Oopcic Church (1872)^ Three of bis 
treatises deal with Chinese religion ftud iiiuguagD (1855-fi)» 
Tho cloaing eight or nine year^ of hia long life were 
devoted to the publication of his mfttjiwm the Old Teeta- 
tDont Proverb^ illustnitod with all the wealth of linguistic 
end Orloatul knowledge whieh he hud acquired by long and 
ofisiduuuB study* This was his Original Notes on tbo Book 
of Proverbs,” the drat volume of which appeared in 1889 
and the third towurdu ihu close of 1893, within u your of his 
death, in this book lie utilised the guruered liuguistic ac' 
qiiirementa of u lifetime. The conipletion of the work before 
his decease must hnvo been a source of great sutisruotion to 
the aged author. Tho muteriaLs fur tho book bo had been 
Golleotitig for nearly sisty years, huving begun when etilL 
uii u.ndergniduuto at Oxford. It com prises 16,000 notes, 
confuting chiefly of illustrations culled from thirty-seven 
languages, nearly all of which are Oriental These parailela 
were at flmt uU copied in the original characters into a 
manuscript volume, which may now be seen under a ghiaa 
case at tho Indian Institute. That volume sliaivs that Dr. 
Muluu was u master of Oriental calligraphy. His wriling 
of the Devanigari character lew have probably ever seen 
equalled; and bis Chiaeae bund it would be bard to excel 
Tbo cvideuco of Dr. Jlalan’s “Nates” proves that be 
knew about forty lungxuige^ The Bodleian possesses a MS, 
volutue of his cuataining Prayers aud Psalms, In w'hich over 
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eighty languages and scripts are said to be represented. TIis 
linguistic acquirements were therefore astonishing, and can 
only have been surpassed by an Adclung or a Meazofunti. 
That he knew several languages well is shown by the transla¬ 
tions referred to above; but that, with so wide a range, ho 
could have attained a high standard of scholarship in anv one 
of them, is doubtful. Those who have devoted themselves 
to a scientific study of language are well aware that the 
intellectual limitations of even the most gifted render it 
impossible for any man to learn half a dozen languages 
thoroughly. For a scientifically philological knowledge 
implies so extensive a historical acquaintance, not only with 
the grammar but the national thought represented by a 
language, that a lifetime is hardly enough to devote to the 
study of one alone. Hud Dr. Hulun concentratod his 
powers he would doubtless have acquired the eiuiuonce as 
a scientifio scholar which he actually attained as a linguist. 

The course of Dr. Mulun's diversified studies led to the 
formation of a valuable Orioutal library of about fivo 
thousand volumes. Hardly any Kastern language in which 
books have been printed is unrepresented in it. When the 
Indian Institute wus founded more than ten years ago at 
Oxford, Dr. Malun most generously presented it with his 
librarj’. Kveu since the important collection of Orioutal 
books recently given by Sir M. Monier-Williams has been 
added, the Malun books still constitute nearly, if not quite, 
lialf of the Indian Institute library. Thus Oxford men 
have n special reason to cherish the memory of Dr. Malan 
as a benefactor of his old University. It must have been • 
a great sacrifice to him to part with his books, for ho was 
evidently much attached to them. Two or three hundred 
of them he still retained till within the last year or so 
when, owing to failing eyesight, ho gradually sent them 
to the Institute by iustulmonU. The last box arrived in 
Oxford only a few weeks before his death. 1 o a letter of 
October 8lh, 1894, dated from Bournemouth, and addressed 
to the writer of this notice, Dr. Malun wrote: “ I send you 
my very last box of books, a very small one, but it coutuins 
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my volume of MS. notes on tho Proverbs, which Sir M. 
Monicr-Williams wishes to koop in the Indian Institute. 
I also enclose a relic well worth treasuring, viz. the portrait 
of Alexander Csoma Korosi, tho founder of Tibetan 
literature in Europe. I received from him my first lessons 
in Tibetan at Calcutta in 1837.” Although he must have 
been nearlv blind when he penned this letter, the hmid- 
writing is still remarkably bold and clear, showing no trace 
of tho infirmity of old age. 

flis letters proved that he continued to take a lively 
interest in Oxford to the last. But he often seemed to look 
back with regret to the days of sixty years ago, having 
little sympathy with the changes which the University has 
undergone in recent times. The influx of lady students w'us 
perhn|)s the innovation to which he was roost opposed. He 
also often expressed strongly conservative views regarding 
a practical question of scholarship, the transliteration of 
Oriental languages in Roman characters. This ho regarded 
as a kind of barbarism, and could hardly bear to look ut 
a book in which an Eastern language was tltus dt*grudcd. 

When a scholar is suddenly carried off in comparative 
vouth and the midst of achievement, there is nuturally roore 

sadness of farewell.” Dr. Mulun*s friends, on tho other 
hand, though they cannot but roouru his loss, have tho 
consolotion ol knowing that death only came when his life’s 
work was done, and approaching blindness hsd cut him off 
from the companionship of the books bo loved to well. 

AkTiiLR A. Macdo.n'ell. 

I/rifincA Karl Rri/ywA.—The death of Heinrich Karl 
Bnigsch—or, ns he was usually called, Brugwh Pasha, to 
distinguish him from his brother Emil—murks an epoch in 
Egyptology. With him passes away almost the last of 
the older iavouts, but the younger school which followed 
has to a great extent hi'en budt upon the wulU 
of his labours. It is difficult for us who luxuriously 
consult our *• Dcnkinaler" in our own librarirt. or turn 
over tho leave* of our newly acquired “Origines,” to 
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real lire tlic uncortnm and tontuttve slat* of Kgyptologr 
in tha earlier rieoados of this century. Tba discoveries of 
Young and Champollion had, it h true, affordcKl the clue 
to the deci|j}ierieg of the hieroglyphs, but the iVernotic 
acripE still remained a dead Jellcr, nod even men like Pinsa- 
lacqua, ehoso interest in Eg)'ptology had led them to make 
costly colleottona of antiquities or uondnet exeavationa in 
the JXiltf Valley, were the eitponent^ of tbo wildest theories 
cofjccrQing the ** inner meaningB” ttIiioIi the momimonEa 
were supposed ta conccnl. 

It wofl in such titnci—the early days of 1S37—that 
Heinrich llrugf»h wa.i born in Berlin at the Barniclsa of 
the '* White Uhlaiia,” in which corps his father was a 
iinti'CommUsioned officer* The future 6uvant is sfiid to have 
owed hie pnsalou for On'cntnt tniTcl to hift interest, at 
the early ago of eight, in an old family Bible adoroed 
with woodcals, and in an EHumI rated book of travoh 
publUhod by a German iJiMionary Societv! Before ba 
was ten he hud devoured a trEuialoLion of llertHktus, and, 
in his own words, "would bare given half Berlin in 
exchange for one Theban tomb." IJis repeated visits to 
the lioyul Colieulioii of Egyptian Antiquitioa attracted 
the attention of Pasulucqua, The studious boy was 
eotifltunily observed copying hieroglyphs from the menu- 
iimota, und PassaluKjuu introduced him later to Lepsius 
and Aloxander vou Humboldt, tho latter of whom remained 
bia pultun and friend to the day of lua death. 

Meantime Brugsch hud bccu sent to iho Gymnasimn, 
where he found bimself in the aamo claw with vou CHprlvi 
OTsil the two Princes von Reus*, All bis spare day huiira 
and often half his nights wtru devoted to Egjq>ialogy. From 
the atudy of the Demotic contracts in tha Berlin Museum 
and the GnuBtic papyri of I^ydcn, ho bad* bufoto bm 
oighironth your, drown up a Demoliu grammar in Putin 
which was priijtwl ut von Huniboldt'^s expense. The whole 
tn?attr»o was written oui by BrugseU himuelf in his 
exquisite handwriting, such u thiag us Demotte typo 
being theu unheard of. Tho work utlractod the atteatio^ 
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of itio l^nmod^ [t iros faToambly r£Vi«w(?4l by EmmanuGl 
du Roug^ [q ibo Rdvuo d^Aroh^ologiOp and on tbo very 
day of the appearance of the critique it uraa read by King 
Fredoriclc WilUam IV*, who at once ahoired his oppre- 
cintioQ of the young author by providing the funds for 
hia three yearn conr^BJ at the University of BeHin* 
Subsequotitlyj. to further hia archieological studios, the King 
obo fiftid his esqwnsej to Paris. ])rug:«h woe bere brought 
into contact with l^noriuant, E, do Raugi^, and de Saulcy, 
whose exelumation—“ Voyez ce grodin de Bnigsch,. iL notis 
plante uoiia louft " — al a fitting of the Institute, showed 
the friendly and appreciative spirit with which he wnt 
received in the French capital. 

[lift risit to Ibris and his cortTcrHiilions with de Kong^ 
conriuced Bnigsch thut Demotic was governed by the 
same mlea as the hieroglyphs, t!iat in many cases bo 
bad been wrong, and had trumdated aa letters certain 
fltgiis which ware* in. fact, sylinbles, and lastly, that 
ilm Egvpttun Ian gunge, in Its evolution iroiu the 
Pvtiunid Pexta to its latest development in modem 
Coptic, detnnndod a detailed and <^rcrul clasaiiiL'ation. To 
supply this want Brugach conceiTed the idea of his great ■■ 
Dcuiijtie-Itieroglypbio Dictionary, Tliie tnsh he undertook 
Hoou lifter hifl vieits to Li.ydeii and Turin, although ha 
did not autnully begin to publish till ISOS, coutinuiag to 
bring oat the work at intervals op to 1880. 

In the ^Tiir l85d, at the iurifatiou of Mr, Harris, whoso 
name has beconia iuiinorbdised by the papyri be discorered, 
BrugJMjh muda his first visit to Egypt, all bisexpeuBes having 
been paid by the King, who had just at that time provided 
also from his own funds for the cosily work of piiblioLing 
IjGpHiu?"s " Dunkiniilor*'^ Early in that season Mnriette bad 
iiinda his great discover)' of the Senpemn, and the large 
nmuber of DeitiohO lexis brought to light there yielded a 
rich harvest to Brugsdi, who hod begun to bo regarded an 
the Champollion of Deniotio* Tlie two savants fonned a 
fast rrieudship, which only terminnted with the death of 
Mariutke in 1861. 
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Egypt in 1853 was a very different place from what it is 
to-day. There were then no public museums, the principal 
antiquities being in the hands of private individuals, Mr. 
Ilarris at Alexandria, Clot Bey and Ilerr von Huber in 
Cairo, having the richest collections. Part of von Huber's 
collection was subsequently sold for several thousand pounds 
to Said Pasha, and formed the nucleus of the Bulak 
^luseurn, now removed to Gizeh. Railways and steamers 
being then unknown in Egypt, the journey between Cairo 
and Alexandria was accomplished in a Nile boat, and took 
several days. Brugsch, on reaching the capital, was introduced 
by the Prussian Consul-General to the Viceroy Abbas I., 
and we may note in passing that the interpreter at the 
interview was a young Armenian named Nubor, the present 
Premier of Egypt. 

For months Brugsch and Muriette occupied the house 
still pointed out to tourists at the Serapeum, and worked 
indefatigably by day at the excavations and by night at 
the deciphering of texts. The enormous interest excited 
in Paris by these finds aroused the Viceroy’s jealousy, and 
he forbad the exportation of any more monuments. Brugsch 
* has left us an amusing account of Mariette's defence of the 
Serapeum against the besieging efforts of the Viceregal 
troops, and of the detention of Abbas’s envoy in a tomb 
while the valuable objects were conveyed by a caravan to 
the Nile, es rouit for the French capitaL 

After a lengthy visit to Thebes, Brugsch returned to 
Europe, and as a result of his sUy in Egypt published 
“Reports on a visit to Egypt,” followed by “Tho Monu¬ 
ments of Egj-pt,” the success of which obtained for him 
the post of Assistant Director, under Lepsius, of the recently 
opened Egyptian Museum in Berlin. 

Marietta now begged him to come out to Cairo to assist 
him in arranging the Bulak Museum, in the completion of 
which Said Pasha, who had succeeded Abbas os Viceroy, 
was much interested. An expedition to Upper Egypt 
followed, the Viceroy providing a steamer and funds for 
excavations, during which Marietle and Brugsch* worked 
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togiether on the beet of terms. Brugsch copied afresh tho 
texts previously collected by Charapollion, Roscllini, and 
Lepsiusy and being a good draughtsman, hia plans and 
drawings of buildings were excellent and accurate. His 
researches during the season 1857-58 were fully described 
in his “ Rccueil de Monuments Egyptiens,” published on 
his return. 

By the death of Alex, von Humboldt in 1859, Brugsch 
lost hia most enlightened patron and friend. Von Humboldt 
possessed tho king's car, and, hod ho only lived, probably 
his country would never have made tho strange blunder 
of sending so distinguished an Egyptologist os Brugsch, 
in the capacity of Vice-Consul, to so uncongenial a spot 
intellectually as Teheran. Such, however, was tho case. 
Brugsch, with characteristic industry, learned Persian in 
a month's time, and early in 1860 accompanied Baron von 
Minutoli and the rest of the Prussian Embassy to the Court 
of the Shah. Here ho made the acquaintance of Sir Henry 
Bawlinson, then English Ambassador at Teheran, and had 
his attention drawn to the study of As.syriology. In 
company with Baron von Minutoli and five other Europeans, 
Brugsch mode an expedition to Hamadun (Ecbatana) and 
tho Persian Gulf; but tbc party were attacked by cholera, 
to which Brugsch all but succumbed at Persepolis, while 
Minutoli became its victim. Brugsch, after returning home, 
was appointed Prussian Consul-General at Cairo—an un¬ 
congenial post which left him but small leisure for his 
archa»logical studies. He returned to Germany in 1868, 
and during a visit to Paris was offered a Professorship at 
the College de France by Napoleon III., on condition of 
his becoming a naturalised h renchroon. This, however, 
wos too great a price to pay, and ho accepted from his own 
Government instead the post of Professor of Egyptology 
at the University of Gottingen. 

It was at this period that he devoted most of his time 
to bis great dictionary. He copied with his own hand 
tho entire 3116 pages, containing some 8000 words in 
Hieroglvphic and Demotic, using a special ink for the 
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r^prodactioD of tbe work hy proceaa. Tbff firat pubbibed 
slieeta Gxcit«d the greatest intorciat: it is trqo that maov 
mistakes wore poiotod out by tia eriticn, but Bragach wm 
umlaantcilr and in tbp second edition corrected them all; 
errors in p!iicO'niime& being nectified by the subsequent 
publication of bis “ Googrophical Dictionary/'^ 

His stay at Gottingen eras, however^ a short ono* as in 
1H70 ho again went to Egypt» at the iuTitation of tsuiail 
ranba^ to nssumc ibo diroctian of the Egyptological Sebool 
at Cairo, atid astonisbed the Ulemah by lecturing in ex¬ 
cellent Arabic on the hierogh-phs, JTe also was coiiatontly 
in demand to accompany tbe miiny Royahies who vii^iled 
Egypt to inspect the monuments^ In tS76; Ur. Rmgseb 
acted as Egyptian CommUhioner'Geqeral at the Vienna 
Exhibition, and also organised tho Kgyi>tian Bection at 
the Philadolpbia Exhibition, of 1S76. After the fall of 
Ismail Pasha^ Bmgseb retamed to Berlin, where be de¬ 
li vored at the University a aoriea of lectures on Egyptologv. 
Tewfik, on bia Buccesslon, raised him to the rank of a Pasha. 

In JSSO Hrugtfch again visited Cairo, and was with 
Alarictto in his last bours^ The story of Brugech's opening 
the Pyramid of Metesoaphis, and of bis bringing the 
mummy of that king to Cairo to please the dying siiviiiit, 
is well known to the renders ef bis latest book, iltde Lcbea 
luid mein Wand cm," which was only piiblisbed lust veer. 

During tho acosoD lSd2-^ ho accompanied Prlnoe 
Frederick Charles ef Prussia on a journey through Hgvpt 
and Syria (Palmyra), Greece and Italy, producing on hia 
return an nccuuiit of the expediUon, entitled " Prinx 
Friedrich Karl im ifoTgcnlande." Two years later he 
was sent hy the Empemr as Envoy ExtrajordinaTy to Peiista, 
during which risit he wrote " Im I^ande der Bonne,” and 
also translated into German verae a collection of Persiun 
pfwms, whinh he enritled “Die Muse in Teberon,” 

It is impossible lo so abort a spuce to give any adequate 
nceoimt of his numerous works. His " GwigrapbLichaa 
Inschriften alt-agyptisiiher Denkiniiler/' la 3 vola. (Iriii?), 
was tho fir«t great work of its kind, aed iia three indicei 
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and carefal arrangement shovr the grasp the author had 
of his subject. Ilia ** Thesaurus Inscriptiooum ** contains, 
in the last volume, an enormous number of bi-lingual 
inscriptions of the Ptolemaic period, and also valuable 
notes on Egyptian Astronomy. It was followed by a 
work on Egyptian Religion and Mythology, and by his 

^gyptologie,** which is a compendium of learning on 
all Egyptian subjects. As early as 1861 he had started, 
and for some time continued to edit, the ** Zeitschrift fiir 
Bgyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde,*’ but on bis 
appointment os Consul at Cairo he handed the work over 
to I^psius. 

ilrugsch*8 great cbaraetcristics were, indomitable industry 
and the completeness with which he carried out all he 
undertook. No one ever collected more materials than he: 
it was inevitable in such an unsettled life and working at 
the rate he did that mistakes should occur; but he was 
iiidefiitiguble in correcting them, and never allowed himself 
to be embittered by aiiverse criticism or by the jealousy 
of rivals. His commanding but kindly countenance 
(resembling, as the King of Sweden remarked, **ein 
vermilderter Bismarck **) will long be missed in Cairo, 
where he was very popular. Ilis opinion of the English 
occupation of Egypt is remarkable, coming, os it does, 
from one who had received his dismtasal from bis official 
position in Cairo at the bauds of an Englishman. Only 
a few months before his death ho wrote os follows: 

“ British activity, combined with necessarj* severity, has 
worked almost incredible wonders. The European standard, 
as understood by England, hos been opplied to Egypt, 
resulting, in my opinion, in a real blessing to the country.’* 

M. L. McClure. 


i.a.A.s. 1893. 
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ni. Kotes axd 'Sz\vs. 

Thi limns 0/ Annratifutpurn . — 'The surroj, ctpJorntiOEip 
and account of thus ancicot capital of Ccflon^ vliich datea 
from B.c, 460p hove at length been completed^ and are 
now reodr for publication. The editor, and lute ircbitcct 
to the Ceylon Government, baa ovidently taken groat puina 
with this very elaborate and highly intereathig work, 
consisting of upwards of 00 folio Illustrations and a like 
number of pages of letterpress, the whole preceded by a 
concisely written but graphic historical preface. We have 
not h^rd where copies are to be obtained, or on what 
tonne, but we believe that portions of this valuable work 
will be forwarded to inuny of the learned sacietlea, by, 
wo preenme, the Crown. Agents for the Calonios. 

Orieniat in Cet/hn. —ifr. N. Doit Martino de Zilva 

W]ckrpnii:tsingbo, Assistant Librarian of the ^fuseiim at 
Colombo, after studying Indian philaiogy oed orchoeology 
at the Universities of Erluogen, Munich, and Berlin for 
two years, has recently come to England for a abort time, 
and lA now working in. the British Musoum. He has been 
awarded Dr. Muir^a Prijie at Herliu University for diligenco 
and progress in Oriental Studies, and he hopes to retum to 
Germany to finish his oourse and to compete for the degree 
of PhiJosophio Doctor. For iwo years before leaving 
Ceylon, at the request of the Archa^logical Commissioner, 
and on account of his special knowledge of Sinhalese 
literature and history, and of hia skill in deciphering 
nneient inscriptions, he was seconded to serve on the 
Artrbfcological Survey at Anuradhapum, He is the editor 
of die Jiikilya Sangrahji, a history of tho Buddhist Churoh 
in Ceylon, which was published at the Ceylon Goveriiment 
Press in 1890. ^Ir. Wiokronjaaiughe is the first Sinbaloso 
scholar who has ever oomu to Europe to perfect himself m 
un OrieotaiisL 
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IV. Notices of Books. 

The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chald.ea. By 
Professor Maspero. Edited by Professor Satce, and 
translated from tho French, with permission of the 
Author, by Mrs. Edmund McClure. Published by 
tho Society for Promotion of Useful Knowledge, with 
a Map of Egypt, and over 470 Illustrations. 

Tins is a noble and epoch-making work: it marks a period 
in our knowledge of tho subject: it is true, that those, who 
for many years have studied the great drama of Egyptian 
Archicology, will find much restated, which they knew 
before, but for the fresh student it will bo sufficient to 
rood Maspero, and accept facta and opinions from him, 
which are fortified by ample reference, at the foot of each 
page, to all previous authors of all nationalities. 

Perhaps the name of this great work might have been 
less ambitious. For instance tho people of India would 
not admit for a moment having in any degree, or at any 
time, derived their civilization from a country so far West 
as Egypt, and, as Professor Maspero has no personal know¬ 
ledge of the Archicology of Mesopotamia, and confessedly 
derives his facts from the esteemefl authors, whom he baa 
consulted, it would have been better to havo named the 
book “The Dawn of Civilization in Egypt.” Professor 
Soyce, who is an authority on both tho Egyptian and 
ilesopotamian problem, in his Prefai'e, pogo v., draws 
attention to this. Professor Mospero's acquaintance with • 
Assvriology is wonderful and accurate, but there are depths, 
which onlv a specialist on that subject can sonnd: he speaks 
as an authority, one of the greatest authorities, on Egj'pt, 
but is only on industrious quoter from other authorities, 
when ho ventures into Chaldica, which geographically 
is in the centre of Asia, and is credited with certain 
relations with China, and not impossible infiucncea from 
or to India, while Egjrpt from its first to its latest hour 
of independence sate apart, as regards its language, its 
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Reliffious conceptian&, i.t« ideas on a Future State, and iU 
Architecture- It ie one of the pecuLiar weoknossea of 
Semitic Mid European writeraj to limit their conception 
of "all the Trorld,’* "tout la moiida," *^kul he cret^j” to 
the Semi lie, UqUbiiic, and Lalin, Settlers on the sEiDm of 
the McditertBuean, or the tiny populations of Ej^ypt and 
Palestine, forgetting that one moiety of the HFteeii hundred 
millions of tha round world (oa it is now) dvrelt on the 
EuAlem side of the River Euphrutes, perfectly unindueDOJed 
by Western Asia or Europe until witlun hiatoric Llmee, 
and only partially oven now. In the story of the two 
brothers given by Maapero in tha Revue Arohmologiqno, 
iljirch, 1873 ^ the younger brother U described as a good 
workman, who hod not his equal in thi ichota 
T<>R‘TEU-W, la torre entiSre, for Eg3-pt, to the narrator 
of the story, was the whole world, 

Tliere iLEO nine chapters of this stately berok of 800 
quarto pogea. The Srat ohuptor is geographical. Tlio 
derivation of the name of the conuLry, Egypt, und the 
River Xilc, is disensaod, nud is alill uncertain : tbo name 
of the country 'AtyvTmn is traced by sorasj to " baikuphtnh,” 
the home of Phtah, b_v others to " ai kaphtor,” the iulaud 
of Kupbtor, by a third party to ** u vnlturo,'^ The 
Rivof XLle cun only be upproxinmtely trucod to the words 
'^Aabr/^ or ** Kakliul,’* the Semitic term for a River or 
Torrent. The people of Egypt culled thomaelvcs Komitu 
or Rotu ip, 4y) und their country " Khirui*’ or ** Sham/* thg 
bliLck land. They know their river, from which thev 
derived their prosperity , an ** Ilapi, the father of tho gods, 
the lord of substtmee,” At page 44 the niiihor discusses 
tho date of their origiu, and, rcDoarking that the oldest 
tiiouunienta scarcely transport us further than six thousand 
veurs JUC,, ho poatulntes a date for the first appeumneo of the 
Eg^'ptian race in the basin of the Xile of at least eight or 
ten ihousaud Years b.c. What becomes then of Arch bishop 
Uaher'a Chronology, taught to this day in Public Schools, 
of the Creation of the World 4(H>0 yean before Aono 
Domini, and how are wo to explain the Hebrew niirrntTvo, 
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that Abraham, who was bora during the lifetime of tShem. 
one of the aurvivor* of the Noachian deluge, went down 
into Egypt, then an ancient kingdom, which’ had a history 
of 4000 or 6000 years even then: it is obvious, that the 
Noochian deluge was restricted to Mesopotamia, and did 
not extend to the basin of the Kile. 

Whence did the Egyptian race come? Prof. Maspero 
Btatea, that it is diffioult to recogniie the hypothesis of an 
Asiatic origin (p. 46): it must have been of .\fncan origin, 
and came into Egypt from the West or South-west, and 
nf^f ila aettleroont destroyed the black race, which precedecl 
it in occupation, and later on received on accretion of 
Asiatic elements, introduced by way of the Isthmus. The 
language has, according to his authority, some connection 
with the Semitic family: this may be more accurately 
stated, that the llamitic languages of North Africa differ 
less from the Semitic family than they do from any other 
known Family or Group of Language: we can hardly go 
further. Lastly he notices the extraordinary resemblance 
of the present people of Egj'pt after the lapse of many 
centuries with the pictures of their nncejitors painted on 
monuments: I was struck with the fact, when I first 
Tisited Egypt in 1843, and watched the great Egyptologist 
Lepeiius collecting his materials in the neighbourhood of 
Cairo: perhaps I am the only survivor of an exptxlition 
headed by him to the great Pyramid. I mentioned this 
fact to Professor Maspero, when I paid him a visit forty- 
two years later, in 1885, iu his Dahabeah at Luxor in 
my last visit to Egypt, foUowing the expedition of 
Lord Wolsclev na far as Assouan and Pbilm, whore 
I saw the telegram of tho battle of Abu Klea nailed 

on a tree. 

In Cluptcr II. Professor Maspero troaU at great length 
(seventy pages) on the gods of Egypt, their number and 
nature: I am not sure, that he has added to our previous 
knowledge, but ho has systematized the outoome of the 
labours of others, such men as Brugseh, Kaville, Mariotte, 
Renouf, Lefeburo, Petrie, Pleyte, Lepsius, ChampolUon, 
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Wilkinson, Rosellini, Chabas, De Roug^, and at the same 
time has incorporated his own invaluable studies: at the 
foot of each page are the refcroncea to his authorities. 

In Chapter III. he deals with the Legendary History 
of Egypt, in which the myths of Oitiris and Ilorus occupy 
so large a part. In other countries there is a sharp 
dividing line betwixt the legends of Divine dynasties, and 
the Annals of Mortals: in Egypt they blend into each 
other: in fact the idea of an impersonal, yet omnipotent, 
Ruler of the whole world, not only of the potty basin of 
the Nile, had not been attained: such indeed was the 
intellectual and spiritnal position of all the elder Nations 
before 800 b.c., when the Hebrew Race slowly arrived at 
the fact, that there was one only God; and they ceased 
to be monolatrists, and became monotheists. Hut the 
Egyptians did arrive at a conception of a Future State, 
Rewartls and Punishments, at a period long antecedent to 
the time of Moses, and yet the only reward, that that 
law-giver can otfer to the Hebrews in return for obedience 
to his law is, that the days of the faithful should be long 
in the land that was given to them. At page 188 we 
read how the dying Egyptian was furnished with answers 
to be given at the great day of Judgment to the questions 
of the Judge, some of them going to the verv foundation 
of human morality, others relating to mere ritual trifles: 
that a departed soul should be taught (p. 190) how he 
ciiuld cry out before the Judge—** I om pure: I am 
pure indicates a great advance in Religious conceptions. 
Escaping from the darkness of the tomb the enfranchised 
soul found itself in bright meadows, and thence emlairked 
in the boat of the Sun to accompany that bright luminary 
in his daily journey. As time went on, in that clear 
climate the Egyptians became acquainted with the stars, 
and at psge *2U5 we read of their Astronomical tables, and 
how they got over the difficulty of the number of days to 
niiike up the Solar year: this led them on to Astrology, 
Magical Arts, and elementary Pharmacy, and Healing of 
«n empirical character; but it is interesting to read, ihot 
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the BjTnptoins cf the disfMiise* of the people of those remote 
ages correspond with the disoiLscfi prevtilent to thu duy 
among thcif descendanU (p. 217). To the eame benevolent; 
Divine Ruler, Thoth, tbo Egyptians were iedobted for 
ikelr knowledge of Aritbnietic, Geometry* Mnsie, Drawing 
(p. 220)* and we seem to touch solid ground, when we 
rend, that he also taught them the art of writing, without 
which posterity would not have known what manner of 
men they were. iTuny a Race had passed away unap¬ 
preciated, mieunderstood, because they hud not invented 
the art of communicating with Postonty* and storing up 
the knowledge of the Past*. Speaking to the eye soou 
superseded the limited capahiKties of speaking only to the 
ear. As we read* we feel that wc arc sitLing at tha cmdle 
of tins great Alphabetic ay stems, which have iruida Asia 
and Europe whot they ora* if from one point of view tbo 
heirs of all the ugef* from unother point tho instructor 
of the whole world in iU widcisl geographical sense id all 
tha Sciences, and all the Arte* which diacriminate Man 
from the IkusE, and for alt this we are indebted to those 
early ELgj'ptians, who worked out the conception of I'lctorml 
Ideographs, developing thence Syllabaries* find Phonetic 
Alphabets, This is a matter of received Science: Pheuioitt 
borrowed the coaceplioa of Phooetic signs from Egypt, 
nrid hauded it on the to the lleilcnic and Utm 

Ruces, and on the East to the Semitic Races, and to Itidi^ 
The sylkboriee in Cuueifonn characters of ilesopotamm 
died leaving no luccosaor: the Ideogmpbs of China etill 
BxUi. and it is impowiblo to predict ibe consequonce of 
the lit era ry contact of Europo with the Extreme OneuV; 
but the fact mtidt bo recorded as the grealcJit Gloiy of the 
Egyptian people; they may or may not huve im^Mirtvd 
their culture* and knowledge of Divine TLiogs, to trie 
nelionic Race, but the Greek Language would not hnvo 
atiuined its inapprotichablo perfeotion, hod the Helknm 
Race not lea rat the art of conveying aounda to phonetic 
armboU through Pbenicia from Egypt, 

The Hebrew Race uover raized, that to their old enemies* 
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the Egyptians, they were indebted for the invention of the 
Phenician written characters, which thev used down to 
within a century of our Kra, and in which the Samaritan 
Pentateuch has survived to our time. But for that the Old 
Testament would never have been committed to writing, nnv 
more than the Books of Zoroaster, the Hindu Sagoo, or 
Buddha; for tho written character, used by all four, can 
bo traced hack to tho Hieroglyphics of Egjpt, and there 
never existed any other alphabetic system in the world, which 
is not traccMi hack to that one founlain*hcad, either in germ, 
or development. If the Hebrew Race were ordained to 
convey to future ages the groat Religious Conception, which 
dominates the present epoch, the honour belongs to tho 
Egyptian Race of having invented tho mochinorj' for 
recording and handing on tho written niemoriols, in which 
those conceptions are contained. 

The date of the Exodus seems in these lost days to have 
been fixed on scientific grounds. The discoveriea made nt 
Tel-al-Amarna in Egypt, and Lachish in Palestine, show 
clearly that at that date, the reign of Arocnophis IV. or 
Khu-n-Aten, Egypt was in possession of the country. 
Tho date of the death of Rameses II. is fixed on astro¬ 
nomical grounds at 1281 b.c. It must have been ot a dale 
later than thot when the Hebrews migrated from Egypt into 
Palestine, as no trace of Kgi'ptian ticcu{ration is rccordtd. 
The migration of tribes from one region into another was 
not an event, which would cause surprise, either in those 
days or in cora|raratively modem tiroes The difficulties 
connected with the use of the Phenician alphabet at so early 
a date by a law-giver, whose solo experience was in Egypt 
or the Desert, and by tho Hebrews, a tribe of shephcnls, 
who had been centuries in a house of bondage, is not,' 
however, removed. 

In Chapter IV. we pass to the Political Constitution of 
There were three great Periods: 

I. The Memphite Period, or the Ancient Empire: Dynastua 
1. to X. * 
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TL The Theban Period: Djuasrioa XI. to XX. r tho In- 
Torioii of the Shepherd Kings fs representt-d by the 
XV^j XVIhj and XVII. Dyntudea. 
m. The Snilo Period; Dynasties XXT. to XXX. i the 
PeTsiiin Conquest divides this IVriud into unequal 
parts. 

It gives an idea of the superior antiquity of Egypt to 
note that Abruhnm came down to Egypt in the time of 
the XII- Dynasty% that Jacob and Joseph dwelt in Egypt 
in the tirae of the XV. Dynasty, nnd the Soveroigna of 
the XIX. Dynasty were contemporary with Moses; ^ihliliak 
of the XXII. Dynasty was contemporary with Rehoboara, 
and Dapbra of the XXVI. with Jerunsiah. 

The King was himself doetoed to bo a God, nnd always 
entitled 'SSon of which title was preceded by the 

svinbols iudicuting the Sovereignty of the two Egypts, 
North nnd South: after *dl his ritte* came the symbols nf 
** Li lb, rieulth^ and Strength.” Polygamy was practised 
to a frightful extent by Kings and Princes: children 
ewarmed in the Pylaeeat Brothora married Sialera.: Sons 
married tbo widows of their Father. There were the 
Udual consequences in trouble at every' change of the 
Crown, and bitter hatred omidst the different cbildren. 
The daughter of Pharaoh mentioaed in Exodus Is creditod 
with being a great ^jersonage, but she was one of roaiiy, 
and prcilsiblv given in marriage to some courtier or ofiioiitl, 
nnd a person of no more pDlitical tonsoqueace tlian tbo 
daughter of an European Sovereign. 

Two things, however, were necessary to main tain the 
Royal authoriiy: I, the Protection of llie Goda; II. the Ann 
of the Flesh: It is very mneb the same now: we put 
up ptuyetfl for the welfare of tbo Smto, but wo take cbtc to 
keep our iwwder dry: but one SLdo Deity is new recognized 
by CbrifltiuQS and Mahomeltina: with the Egiqitians it was 
didereot: the celeslial w'orld was the faithful imago of tlio 
terrestrial: it bjsti its Empires, and its organixatiotis, and 
the goda wore depoiident oa the gif^s of mortals^ ond ibo 
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power of each deity depended on the number of ite 
worshippers: when they received Large offerings, they gave 
strength to overcome enemies, and came down to assist 
in battle; all readers of Homer's Iliad can recognize this 
feature: ritual and offerings were the duty, and sound 
policy, of Phiimoh, and all his subjects. The actual 
territorial domains of the gods formed at all periods about 
one>third of the country: the Priests hud a dne time of 
it: the King was the dispenser of priestly patronage. The 
high priest of Oin, or Heliojwlls, whoee daughter was 
ninrried to Joseph, was a member of the Royal Familv. 
Joseph’s sons Ephraim and Munassch and their descendants, 
no doubt, thought much more of the greatness of their 
Egyptian mother, than of their father, the son of a Hebrew 
herdsman, as the rank of men in that country was through 
the mother mther than the father. 

Coinage of metal was unknown: all transactions were 
hy barter. The only kind of national metal-exchange in 
use in Egypt was a copper wire or plate bent, and this 

tahnu" is the sign invariably used in hieroglyphics 
(p. Jiil). Gold and silver rings wore used in barter, but 
there was no guarantee of their intrinaio value, or of their 
weight: on the other hand, not without reason, the in¬ 
vention of Geometry was justly credited to the Egyptians. 
The vagaries of the Nile destroyed all boundaries, and 
compelled them to measure tho area, and record it: a 
square of 28 acres was the unit (p. «328}. This \i*a« the 
Ixisis of tho Land-Tax, tho amount of which, however, 
depended on the annual rise of the Nile, which also was 
carefully moosured. The system of government adopted 
was os bad as ciiuld possibly bo. The poor roan had no 
incentive to lay by fur the future, for he knew, that his 
wife and children might at any moment be carried off: 
his only plan was to consume at once what came to hand 
and then, if necessary, to starve: he had notliing, which 
ho could coll his own, and, when he died, be hud only 
the prospect of a similar state in the next world. 

Chapter V. gives an account of the Alcmphite Empire. 

t 
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In tbat pcnod commenced the occupation by the Ej^ptian 
King of a Region in the Peninsula of Sinai for the purpose 
of supplying turquoiaes, and other minerals. This fact is 
placed beyond doubt by the engrared steltc on the sides 
of the mountains. This opens out the question, discussed 
by Professor Suyce in bis late works on the Monuments 
and Higher Criticism, as to the actual ideutitication of 
Mount Sinai of the Exodus : the usually received site 
of Mount Katharine is close upon the territory occupied 
by the Egyptians above alluded to. 

Under the fourth Dynasty were erected the great 
Pyramids: the earlier Kings were buried in flat«roofed 
square monuments called ** Mastuba,*' made of eartbsork. 
Khufui, called Kheops by the Greeks, reigned 23 years: 
whatever he did was neither better nor worse than the 
work of bis predecessors, but the gi)|untio size of bis tomb, 
the Great Pyramid, has bestowed upon biro immortality, 
and his name is familiar to all. On the same Hills of 
Gireb still oppears the bead of the Sphinx, which was 
erected in the third dynasty. The Great Pyramid, with 
very few exceptions, maintains its position as the loftiest 
work of man in the world, 476 feet high, on a basis of 
704 feet square, the area of Lincoln's Inn Fields: but 
time and decay have reduced these dimensions. His son 
Ehephren erected the second Pyramid, 394 feet, to the 
south-west of that of his father, at a height of only 
443 feet. His son Menkawri erected the third P>Tamid 
witli on elevation of barely 210 feet. These Monuments 
were justlv among the wonders of the elder world, and 
share with the Meiunon-Staluea the honour of being the 
onlv two of the seven recorded, that have lived to be the 
wonders of the modern world. I climbed to the top of 
the Hrst pyramid in 1843, oiid 1852, and 1885, and to 
the top of the second in 1843, and entered butii in 1843 
and 1885. All the world may have advanced, but there 
was no change there: the perfection of their architecture, 
and design, indicate a long period of previous culture: 
Qu burborous nation of Asia or Africa could have erected 
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fiucb iiti endtiritipr trophT, for lliere ii no reasoa to calcuTiita 
anj period for thoir deeay^ Abnihram munti bovo looked 
at them^ w^beii be viaiEed Afomphij; ia the XIL Dviiuaty ; 
Joflcph and JIo»ea muHt hnve known them woll [ the great 
Egyptian Kinga of th« XVIIL Dynasty eould erect 
notlimg *0 mugaificeat, and so enduring; how tiny and in* 
fligniticant seem the Temple of Solatnon and Zombbalwl* 
Of even Balljek, when brought into -comparison I Nothing 
ba^ Burvivedn or ever came into eiidtenco in £iirt>pe or 
Asia, which can contend with them th* honour of being 
the mightiest trophy of human enterprise. Thev have 
escajKxi the danger of earthquake, lightning, aiegea, and 
doad-H, and insidious decay by lap'^e of years, ond their 
materials have eseapod the grepd of Monarchs requiring 
stone for new buildings^ Eomc and Athens have been less 
iertimate- * 

In Chapter YI. the Professor describes the first four 
Dynasties of the Kings of Egypt, who bcIoDg to the 
Theban Period This brings us down to the periorl of 
the Invasion of the Semitic Shepherds, and the date 
of Joseph's power in Egypt, Up te that time tim Kinga 
of Egypt may have warre^l with the tribes in the Deserts 
on both aides of them, or with Nubia to tljo South, bat 
they Were destined soon to come into coLlisioii with a great 
Power, which had risen up in Mesopotaniita: both were 
proud, strong, and highly civiliirod. 

Chapters VII., VIIL, and IX. relate to Chahifea, and will 
not be noticed on thia ocemion : Eg}‘pt found a formidable 
rival in Mempatiimiji, and eventually a succession of Piiraian, 
Greek, and Roman, Conquerofs befare tho date of the 
Christian era, w"liioh aocompliahod the destruction of her 
independence and farther developnicnt* Eii converaation in 
the Persian language with the ex-Khedive Ishmail Poaha, 
during his residonee in England, I remarked, "hnmi Mior 
heckik umed nest,*' for Egypt there is no hopa at all,” 
and this 13 tny deliberate opinion, and the aaino remark 
applies to Turkey and Greece: they have hod their day. 

To those, who like myself, have had the privilege daring 
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the lost twenty years of studying this great snbjcct, and 
of repeatedly visiting the country during the lust 6fty 
years, this book bos peculiar fascinations. I attended the 
liinguistic Classes, which were formed in London for the study 
of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, and at difiereot Capitals iu 
Europe, Ix>ndon, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vicuna, and 
Stockholm, and also at Florence and Leyden, I listened to 
communications made on the general subject of Egypt by such 
men as Lepsius, Brugsch, Reuouf, Birch, Lieblein, Pleyte, 
Heinisch, Golenischuf, and Ma^pero himself, on the occasion of 
the great International Oriental Congresses. I have followed 
with appreciative interest the occasional narratives of such 
travellers and explorers as Sayoc, Petrie, Xaville, \rilliera- 
Stuurt, Amelia Edwanls, and in fur off years of Col. Vyse, 
whose person I recollect in my Eton days. I have referred 
to the standard-works of the post by Champollion, \oung, 
Charapollion Figeuu, Ro8olIini,Chabas, Lenormant, De Ilouge, 
Wilkinson, Piehl, Do Morgan, Lane, Grebaut, Rossi, Lef4- 
bure, QiKMlwin, Reinisch, Dutniohon, Ebers, Stern, Eliscnlohr, 
Rovillont, Ertnon, and Pierrot. On no subject has there 
been such a galaxy of magnificent scholars: the subject was 
worthy of the highest scholarship, and the scholars have 
proved themselves worthy of the subject: there has been 
enough difference of opinion to stimulate closer inquiry, 
and vet enough of unity amidst scholars of different 
nationalities and antecedents to justify the coovictioo, that 
the right rx>ad has been found. 

This magnificent volume, compiled with such skill, and 
breadth of view, and tronslated so sweetly and accurately, 
is, os it were, a codification, or general conspectus, of the 
knowledge of Egyptology up to the fin du si^cle ^IX.: 
there are discoveries still to bo made: the twentieth 
century has secrets to unfold, but it does not seem probable, 
that it will shake the foundation of our present archmo- 
logicol beliefs, though it may modify them and add to them. 


Jan. 1805. 


R. N. CusT. 
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The SirroEST'a GujarIti Bt G» P» TatloSj 

iLA., B^D. Irish Presbyterian Misaioa, Gujarnt. 

Tho author of this work states m hia Preface that ho 
publisher it in the hope of providing a manual that will 
exhibit tho main faeU and principles of Gtijuitili Grammar 
in u form intelligible to anyone of average English 
education, und that bis constant endeavour has Ijetoi to 
fiecuro accuracy and eimplicilj, not novelty^ The book is 
speciully addrgiwod to those who are in wunt of a grammar 
to read before going to the comitry of which Gujarati is 
the vernHcular longuage. Mr* Tavlor must excuse us when, 
from a practical knowledge of Gnjarati extending over 
many years, wo are of opinion that in the matter of 
simplicitv he hns entirely failed in his object, and that, 
BO far from enabling a beginner to study ihe language 
without the aid of a native muabjlii, the former would, in 
the genondih' of cases, bo utterly bewildered and lo*e 
bimsclf in the maxo of infinitesimal hair-splitting dis¬ 
tinct inzis in form which the author hui provided for the 
assimilation of tho nnaceoBtoined student, and would be 
apt to despair of ever acquiring a tongue placed before 
him in such an unitivitiug and portentous shape* Tlie 
hook is really more of the nature of a philological analysis 
of the Gnjarati language, URofiil to advanced scholars, than 
a grammar to be put into the hands of beginners. Gther- 
wiw, with the exception of an absence of allusion to words 
and idiomaticnl expressions peculiar to different purta of 
the country in whieh Gujuriiti m spoken, for it must bo 
rmnembered that ita mngo ia from far to the north of 
Abmadsibiid tfaroughont the Feuiiisulu of Katbiavur well 
down to the eouth near Bombay, the work is learned, and 
the Eumlysis thortaighly and conaciculioiisly worked out. 
Before proceediug to offer o few remarks on tho grammar 
itself, it will be oa well to point out for the benefit of the 
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Surat Mi^non Pre^s that sufficient distinction is not made 
in the t\^ between .the letter m m) and the syllable rd 
(%l)> which are thus apt to be mistaken for each other. 
It should also be noticed that in ordinary Gujarati hand¬ 
writing, although the characters used are much the same 
os those of the printed type, a line is drawn along the 
page and the letters are written underneath. This has the 
advantage of keeping the lines of writing tolerably even, 
and of enabling similar letters to be distinguished from 
each other, e.g. >4 dha and ^ gha, the fonuor being partly 
above the line and the latter below it. Another respect in 
which the written differs from the printed character is that 
the former does not follow the practice of the Devanngari 
in placing i (P) before the letter after which it is pro¬ 
nounced. or in affixing r (*^) above the letter before which 
it comes: for instance, the wonl ciMorg in page 9, lino 1, 
printed , would in manuscript bo H. 

This symbol “visarg” is seldom or never used in the 
written character, and it would only be a pedantic purist 
who would think of writing for paim (at the cod of para. 5) 
the word ; it would be simply t • for, pace the author, 
the risni-g has no audible sound at all, and the word would be 
pronounced in English simply os dookh. Am the Hunterian 
system of transliteration of Oriental letters has been finally 
adopted, it is a pity that it has not been stnotly adhered 
to in this book. 

Passing on to the rules bid down for the gender of 

aonns_it b admitted that the gender can be learned only 

through constant practice, but there b more in the matter 
than ihb. A noun considered feminine in Ahmadabiid may 
be masculine in Surat and neuter in Kathiiivur (Kaltywar), 
and vice ceraa. A good deol depends on whether the origin 
of the wonl was Persian (or Ilindustani) or Sanskrit (or 
one of the dialecU descended from the btter), the rub in 
some parU of the country being that the gender in Gujarati 
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fihoRld follow that of the origimil language, aud la others 
thut it sboaU be that assignecl to it by common ccbIoiil 
T he gonertd ruios laid down for distinguishing gender are, 
with this exception, correct, but same of the diatinotions 
drawn are unnecessarily fine; for instance, it would bare 
been far simpler to omit the excqptiocta to the femininity 
of nouns ending in i (tT) in parti. 12, with the remark that 
those thus ending, when belonging to individuola CTidently 
of the male sex, should be treated as masculme, notwith¬ 
standing their feminine termination. Another instance of 
the hair-apUtting, puxKlmg and Itilxmred to beginnora, 
iudutged in by the author is in para. 13, where it is imid 
that should an inaniinato object have a name ending in 
or <5, and an object of the like kind a name ending 
in tf, the former is generally the larger, etrongor* coarser 
of the two, ond the latter the araalltT, weaker, finer. This 
jH in realitY by no means the caae. In one of the instances 
given, aiti "a cart/' 3u£l "a carriage,'* the lullor may bo 
a hea^T clumsy ciirt with wooden wheel tires, and the 
fonuer a light carringe on spriugs, the gender used depend¬ 
ing flimplv ou the speaker's fancy. Among the diiierent 
words used for the masculine and feminine of the noun 
representing the same person we notice , given a« “a 
bridfi,*' the fciniumo of **o bridegroom,” but the former 
really means a Tirgtn, although applied to a bride; again, 
fijn is given as the feminine equivalent to "Hlll t midc 
bufifilo/' but ^lll might just ns well bo usecL Another 
curious misconception is apparent in gii-ing oa 

n vemuciilnr muno for chalk,” wbereaa it is simply a 
corruption of the English word itself* 

There is qO fault to find with the paragraphs relating to 
adjeotivias tmd their dtjcleiiiion, but iu the sentence quotinl 
nt the end, "His nephew asked some money from him,” 
the word would ordiimrily be (not 

but bhairy'de)* 
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With regard to the pronoun^ the author remarks that the 
forms are found chieHr, though not solclvt in poetry. 
In an experience of over thirty years in all parts of the 
Prorince, and in the course of communication with all classes 
of people, the present writer has never known them used in 
prose—a very good proof of their rarity. The same remarks 
apply to the ^<v form of the 2nd personal pronoun. In 
this chapter there is a remarkable omission of the ^rd 
personal pronoun, “he, she, or it,” the only notice taken 
of its existence being in the following para., viz. “ The 
demonstrative pronoun is also used as the tlrd {)ersonal 
pronoun, ‘ he, she, it.' ” It is, however, the 3rd personal 
pronoun first, and demonstrative pronoun in the second 
place only, and with its plural {Uo) is regularly 

declined as substantives arc. The author has also omitted 
to give the altemative forms of and 

which follow the Ilindustiiui, and are commonly used, viz. 

and ri^t ^61, well as the variations in the 
indected cases of such os for 

The definitions of the various tenses and parts of 
verbs appear to be unnecessarily complicated for beginners, 
although they may be linguistically correct. It is advisable 
to warn the student that he will in ordinary handviTiting 
not find inserted in tho past tenses tho ^ fj^), carefully 
used by tho author: for instance, a* ai , chad^o “ he rose,” 
would bo so written, and not as in this grammar. 

Tho distinction between the 1st and 2ud perfect participles 
drawn in tho note on page 51 is without a difforcncc, that 
formed with an inserted tt (/), being more or less frequent 
in different ports of tho country, and being specially 
common in Eathiavar, whore such words os are often 
used nuiuflccted. 

In tho rules for the present and post indefinite sub¬ 
junctive tenses the particle M is prefixed to tho pronoun 
and verb, but it is as common to say ^ dl and ^ <tl 
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as 34 i and «r 4 ^ Tiie fprm of addirig to the 

tcrituuation u£ the word^ ai in "iio and la mot by any 
tnoona ao untienaL os tho author would appear to think. With 
regard to the subjunctlra compound tOn«is of intransitive 
verbs (para. 61), it la aecessar}'^ to point out that they ara 
Koldom or never used a-ithoul their appropriate pronouns: 
for instance, is generally ^ Sufficient 

notice has not been taken of the com men idiomatical uso 
of the verb Qd, " to become or bo ": for instamcc, no native 
would think of translating ^'Good luck to yon" by 
*t'4 u« at tho clotic of jLirn. 6^1, the proper idii^ 

muticol rendering being dl\ oti^ winhed to 

ask how many kojss it was to a place, moreovor, one would 
not ffliy1i*i! iiiS or butl^int Tho 

rule given for fonnnig tho precative incM>d, viz. by adding 
aih to tho Torbtil item, may be good granunar, hut in 
ordiuury parlance the seateaeea given would be as follows: 

i^[\ oot v\\^i "Thy kingdom come." 

4 ''iPHn not "Muyest thoa be aceuraed!" 

In plate of making a sepaiate class (pam. Si) of intensive 
compound verb?, only to puzzle a bcginiior, would it not 
be simpler to say tho verbs n, ^rrj, eto** may be 

combined with past participles of other vorbs, to give the 
latter an intensive'sense? For iustunce, ^|yl ^r44*to 
reach after Sight, to effect ono^s escape, is literally "' having 
tied away, to come"; ’Mill to keep hold of, is 

“having seized to keep"; to boar on, to enduie, 

is “having eudared to rotauin." The completive compound 
verbs under 11, para. G2, might well have come under the 
same heading, instead of the beginner being puzzled with 
nil evtra, one, and the same remark is almost e<[uallv ap- 
plicahlo to the subaxjaeiit punuj, headed rrequeatative 
Cmiixmiid Verba, Ctmtinuative Cum pound Verbs, and 
Ohligutivo Compound Verbs. All the dLatinctiona drawn 
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tnny be philoIogicoUy correct, but are for too abstruM? to 
purjcle a beginner with. The infinitival expreaciiona in 
para. 91 are useful as showing some of the peculiar idioms 
of the language. 

The paragraphs relating to adverbs need few remarks. 
It may be noticed in passing that (para. 92) is derived 
from Persian, and not old Gujarati; that means 

“close to” as well as “olmost”; <11^1*41 or ought 

to be added to r*t|»41 in para. Oil; to R't 't> (Id 

(day after day) in para. 94; (used especially in 

Kilthia^'nr) to before and behind; and that 

HR “what then (will result)?” unless written 
would mean “ what is it to thee ? ” instead of merely 
“ what then ? ” 

As this review has reached a greater length than was at 
first intended, we will only notice in conclusion some of the 
author's list of prepositions and the cases they g^overn. 

and “ in the direction of,” etc., frequently become 

> and >i>t. “since (time) ago” is not a pn'position, 

but the '3rd person plural of the past tense of as 
“there have been ten years,” or “ten years 
have passed since.” dl is used with “before, sooner 

than,” as often as dl: “a<*cording to,” etc,, is as 

common as adl • Similarly with ndi >jcv'q and 

•in, • e, , 

ndl ts not so common as rti^i or . 

With q>i> , fqdl, and ^'qi, the preco<ling 

noun or pronoun is frequently not infiectod, as in the case 
of 33 ♦v**! and 

Kiiough has been said to show that this grammar, though 
elaborated in a most painstaking manner, fails in that 
simplicity and nbsenco of hair-splitting distinctions so 
essentiul to attract the favour of a beginner and ea^ his 
labours, and it is not too much to remark that it is 
essentially a work written by a person, like a Missionary, 
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•tationary in one particular place, and accustomed to as> 
Aociate with one set of people speaking in a similar way. 
It is not one by a person accustomed to move all over the 
Province, and is therefore not suitable to a student who 
desires a knowledge of the language os generally used. 
The variations in different parts of the couniry make the 
composition of a Gujarati grammar really a very difhcult 
matter, but most of the faults pointed out ore capable of 
easy correction in a second edition. 

A. R. 


suR LFs DtAi.ECTEs brrbiIrrs, por Rr.xfe Basset 
[Outrage eouroftn^ par den laAcripfionn et 

JfeHeS‘feftrr9, Prix Boniin^ 1893). 8vo. Pp, xiv. and 
li>4. Paris: E. Lcroux, 1894. 

Under this unassuming title, the learned Director of the 
nigh School of Letters in Algiers has given us a treatise 
on Berber dialects, some forty of which are |>assed in 
review, wherein he has judiciously condensed the outcome 
of research up to date, most of it being the result of his 
own indefatigable industry. Here wo find a piece of honest 
good work, a storohoose of linguistic lore,* from which, 
however, the author is careful not to draw any deductions, 
general or special Scrupulously refraining from indulging 
in speculations or inferences, ho bus been content to keep 
to the boundary line of facts, knoum and well pondered. 
Properly speaking, these ” Studies on Berber dialects ** 
may be termed a ** Comparative Grammar of the Berber 
dialects’*; still incomplete, UDdoabt4xily—so much the 
Professor candidly admits, and to which udditions will 
have to bo made hereafter, though we surmise that it 
Tvill never be found necessary to excise any portions of 
the work, for the simple reason that the scholarly author 
has strictly kept within the bounds of established fucta. 


‘ f. I. pp. se M. Uw retaarUbI* aevnuat of tho a*T«lopMcnt of the 
not F wiUi Ui* prioutiT* meaning td ** ^ ' 
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We can only counsel urlmirers of thorough efficiency to 
make an attentive study of this pioneer epitome, concise 
alike and luminous, of Berber philologj-, from which they 
will be sure to derive pleasure and profit I 

Tu. G. DB Gcirauoos. 


dBTRRBUcii DKR Bkoautk Sfracur, von Lko Rei.nisch. 
Pp- 365. Wien ; A. Holder, 1895. 

I have had already the opportunity of noticing in this 
Journal the publication of original texts and of a remarkable 
grammar of this language by the same learned author, 
lie has now completed bis work on the subject by Issuing 
an extensive dictionary, which by far surpasses all previous 
publications of various authors. The present dictionary 
is not a mere register of words with their German 
translation. Each word is carefully analyzed, as well by 
itself ns with reference to cognate words in other languages 
of North-cast Africa, already illustrated, or about to be 
illustrated, by the Viennese Professor. In fact, besides a 
well-known and masterly treatise on the Nubian language. 
Prof. Ijeo Heinlsch has devoted himself to the study of 
the so-called Chomitio family of languages in North-cast 
Africa, and ho has published grammars and dictionaries, 
founded on original texts collected by himself on the spot 
with the utmost care, in the liarea^ ItUin^ Saho, Trob-Saho^ 
Cfuuntr, Gitara, Kafa, KuHnma, and A/ttr (or Ihinkali) 
languages, the whole being represented by nearly 5000 
pages of 8vo print, and, indeed, 5000 pages of conscientious 
and genuine work. The Gulla and Somali languages remain 
yet to be scientifically investigated: Schleicher, whose 
premature death is much to bo regretted, besides having 
published a valuable grammar of the Somali language, had 
also collected many original texts in the two above-named 
languages: I understand that these texts have been fortu¬ 
nately preserved and forwarded to Prof. Leo Reinisch, who 
intends to use them as a sound basis for his future exertions. 
Thus, the series will be complete as for as this corner of 
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Africa is concerned, and, perhaps, wo may be able to get 
some light from a companttive study of these languages 
and the Berber dialects: the names of Prof. Reu<^ Basset 
and Leo Bcinlsch will then be connected for having jointly 
led the way into this field of research. 

Th. G. db G. 

Chrustomatht of Arabic Prose-Pieces. By Dr. R. 

BrO.vnow. (Porta linguarum orientalium, edidit 

Henn. L. Strack, pars xvi.) Pp. ix. and 311. 

London: Williams and Norgate, 1895. 

With 80 many Arabic chrestomathies already in existence 
the appearance of yet another one might aeem superfluous, 
but for the reasons given by the author in his prefsco 
the publication of this one is fully justified. The few pages 
of prose text, with the rather meagre glossary appended to 
Prof. Socin's Grammar, were hardly sufficient as reading 
exercise for beginners. It was felt long ago that the space 
they occupied should rather have been devoted to the 
extension of the grammatical portion of the book. The 
syntax in particular was so greatly curtailed that either 
the students were obliged to refer to a larger work or 
the lecturer had to make supplementary remarks to each 
paragraph. It is gratifying to loam, therefore, that a 
further edition of Prof. Socin*s work will be considerably 
enlarged. To accomplish this satisfactorily the Chrestonmthy 
must bo detached, and the publishers have done well to 
place the compilation of the latter in such excellent hands 
as tbo^ of Dr. Brunnow. The pieces have been selected 
with great discrimination. Dr. Brunnow wisely endeavoured 
to provide readers with an abridged history of early 
Islamism compiled from the most popular authors, as Ibn 
Quteiba, Al-Moiciidi, Ibn Abd Rabbihi, and others^ The 
Adab is reprosented by some specimens of Kildb-al-Ayhdnl^ 
whilst the Suras 1, 28, and 81 give an idea of the stvle 
of the Qoran in the Meccan epoch. The edition of the 
whole of the Ajurrumiyya is sure to meet with general 
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approva!* as the litliu hook fortn« a most suitable imra- 
duction ipto the sludy of the more diflSuult works on 
gmiDitior. 

The complotenese of the glossuiy la somE>what impaired 
by the bilinguol trandiitioa of ever)’ pamgmph^ altliough 
the sinuller type mukee up to a certain degree for the loss 
of spuco. Two very utteful appeodicce fona a welcome 
udditiou to the book. Thu one coDtaitia the gedealogiiCie 
of the Quruishites, ahowirig the lioea of descetiiduiits iti 
the fajoiltea w^hmh guneruted the Fropbet and the chief 
Moslim dynaatieo. Tlie seeoud is u chTOiiologicial table, 
giving the principal dutea in the history of Islnin us far 
04 the Abbasaidea, 

Thia new Ambio Chreatomathy will* no doubt, soon bo 
as popular aa moat of the works of the Porfcs, 

H. Hirschfeld. 

BiBT.ioTBktiin; Knf;DiVi\r.K. Description de FEgA'ple par 
Ibx DurKj>tAK, publish; d^upr^ lo manuscril atitographe 
conserve d Ja J)ibL Khii^d. 

,L=.«Tl J^La wUf etc. Le Calm; Im' 

primerio Nationule, 181^3. With Prefuce by Dr. 
Vollers, pp. r, l!ld, and 137. 

Thu short preliEninury noiioe which appeared in the April 
number of this Juunni-I last year was hardly adequate to 
tho iiuprjrtuoco of thu publication in question. A few 
uildtlional letuarke will, therefore, not bo superfluauA. 
Dithurto the work has been looked upon as lout, but the 
two ports (iv. and v.) lying before us m print are in bo 
fiir complete!, us they contain the duscnptton of the whole 
of Egypt, whereas tho ruuiuining volumeii, if they had 
ever been written, would have been devoted to other cenlres 
of lloaltm culture. Tho autograph MS. of tho work from 
which the edition wue mudu had for centuriu* been lying 
forgotlen in a lunsquu. It was not only fortunnta that it was 
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recovered at all, but tbot it fell in the band* of a scholar 
of European training and of such efficiency as Dr. Tollers. 
The importance of the publication speaks for itself, even 
if we only glance at it, and is enhanced by the circumnUince, 
so clearly evidenced in the preface, that Maqriici was un¬ 
aware of its existence. It gires a detailed description of 
the author's fatherland as it was at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The richness of its contents cun be 
gathered from the following brief list of items it treats of. 
It describes the streets, places, quarters, gates, passages, 
markets, squares, barracks, porticos, hills, ponds, mrtsqiies, 
medresses, public baths, oburohes, synagogues, monasteries, 
etc. The descriptions are accompanied by historical ac¬ 
counts, often going bock as far os the rise of Muslim 
power. 

The author set to work in a very methodical way, dividing 
the country in a northern and a southern port. lie com¬ 
mences with an account of the foundation of Fostdt, even 
mentioning traditions connected with it. It is no wonder 
that this oldest portion of Cairo nearly monopolises the 
first volume. That the mosques occupy a considerable 
space, is not surprising. A very interesting chapter is 
devoted to the canal which was made to receive the over- 
How of the Nile. The description of Fostat is followed 
by one of the neighbouring villages and the idond of 
Krxlhn. The second volume describes AI-Qahira, Dumi(*(te, 
Alexandria, and other places. This part has unfortunalclv 
many gups. The historians on whom Ibn Duqn.dq relies 
are mentioned in the preface, with the exception of Ihn 
Quteibo. Apart from its historioil value, the book is also 
of linguistic interest, and Dr. Volleni bos not failed to 
call duo attention to this. The print is unfortunately small 
and too cramped. The addition of an index would have 
been an improvement. Gratitude is due both to Dr. Tollers 
for the careful execution, and the Egyptian Government 
for the promotion, of the important book, of which a 
translation would be gladly welcomed. 
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Di.vrv of a Journey thr<»uoh Mono<iua and Tibet in 
1891 AND 1892. By William Woodville Rockhill, 
Gold McdiilHst of the Ro}'al Geographical Society. 
(City of Waahington: publUhed by the Smithsoniaa 
Institution), 1894. 

** The joumev described in this volumo/' we read in the 
** Adrertiuement ” prehxed to it, “was undertaken by Mr. 
Rockhill partly under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the work is issued as a special publication 
of the Institution, with the general object of ‘increasing 
and diffusing knowledge* in regard to the little known 
countries traversed by the explorer.’* 

An intmtluctory notice by the author gives us a short 
chronological account of the travellers who hove visited 
Tibet, and this is followed by a statement of the circum¬ 
stances which led the author to take the porticular course 
of exploration described in his book. 

The work itself is in the form of a diary, the writer 
giving under each day the record not only of his journey 
but also of his obeer^'ntiona, reflections, hopes, apprehensions, 
and projects. This form of writing will not be found to 
bo, ns Mr. Rockhill seems to have feared it might be, 
tedious to any serious reader. It rather gives a freshness 
and rottlily to the narrative, and it also enables the reader 
to break hU reading at convenient intervals. 

Mr. Rockhill starts on his travels from Peking, having 
obtained from the Chinese authorities there a passport 
authorizing him “to visit Kansu, Sail-ch*uan, Yun-nan, 
llsin-chiang (the New Dominion), and the Ching-hai, or 
the Mongol and TibeUn country, under the admini-strative 
control of the lUi-ning Amban.” From Peking the 
traveller proceodc?d bv the Nttn-K*ou Pass, the road through 
which ho found “ wonderfully improved ” since his ^Msit 
in 1888, on to Kalgan. Hero he equipped himself with 
n Bupplv of travelling necessaries, and theu went on to 
Kuci-hun-Ch‘^ng. From this ho continued his journey 
to Ning-hsia-foo, on the Yellow River in Kansu, a place 
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which produces good paper and woollen rugs of great repute 
among the Chinese. 

From Niug-hsia Mr. Hockhill proceeded south-west to 
the great city of Lan-chow-foo, where he stayed a few 
days, visiting the European missionaries and perfecting his 
equipment. As an example of the interesting and valuable 
information to bo found in this book, and of the clear simple 
style in which the author writes, we may take the following 
passage from his account of bis stay at Lun-chow-foo: 
** Opium cultivation and opium smoking are increasing at 
a rapid rate. At Liung*chow, for example, they count 
eight lamps {ytn Ung) for every ten persons ; here at 
I.au-chow it is nearly as bad. It would be wrong to 
imagine that the native Eansuites are responsible for the 
increased consumption of opium; it is a result of the rapid 
and ovcrwhclniing influx of SsQ-ch'uanese into the province. 
I do not think I am exaggerating when I say that they 
form a fifth of the whole population of Kansu; in the 
southern portions they aro much more numerous than 
elsewhere, around Ilui-hsien, and the warmer ond more 
fertile districts especially. They take the trade, wholesale 
and retail, and have energy, the one essential thing the 
Kansuites are lacking in. There are three or four Ch'an- 
t*ou (Turkestanis) here selling raisins, rug^ etc., ond also 
seven or eight Koreans with ginseng. These latter people 
visit the remotest comers of China. In 1889 there was 
one at Ta-chien-lu. where he kept an inn ** (p. 56). 

From Lon-chow Mr. Rockhill proceode<l in a north-west 
direction on to llAi-niiig and Lusar, and thence by Shang, 
south of the Koko Nor und Tsai-dum, through Mongolian 
territoiy to Naichi GoL From this he continued his journey 
south and south-west on to Namru, near the Tengri Nor. 
From this lost ho had to turn and proceed in an easterly 
direction to Hatang, and so on into western &a-cb‘uan 
und down the Yang-tsQ to Shanghai. 

In his long journey, especially in the part of it which 
lay in Tibetan territory, Mr. Rockhill hud often to endure 
great hardships, encounter many difficulties, and bear 
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serious disappointment. His troubles arc told in a plain 
unvamishod namitive, and be never dtrells on them too 
lon^, nor writes of them with undue asperity. 

The present treatise is a worthy supplement to the author’s 

Land of the Lamas.” It gives many items of curious 
and interesting information about remote and little kuown 
places in parts of the Mongolian and Tibetan dependencies 
of China. It abounds also in thoughtfuh sensible corninetits 
on the social and political state of adairs in these districts. 
One illustration must suffice. When at Dniya, near the 
Oamlu in Tibet, the traveller was treated with great rude* 
ness by a party of drunken rowdy Lamas. The Chinese 
military officer stationed in the town could easily hove 
dispersed the mischievous rioters and protected the traveller's 
party, but be did not give the least assistance. Mr. Kock* 
hill hereupon remarks: ** It was quite in keeping with 
what I hare now found out to be Chinese policy in this 
country, for neither the Shou>pei (the Chinese military 
officer of the town) nor any of his subordinates to turn 
up in this emergency. The Chinese in Tibet do not want 
to risk their {Kipularity with the dominant class of the 
country {Le. tlio laimas) by befriending foreigners, to do 
which they would have to assert their authority without 
any advantage to themselves. Whenever China sees the 
necessity of doing so, it can effectually assert its supremacy 
in Tibet, for it is absurd to say that China is not the 
sovereign power there, and that Chinese officials are only 
there to manage their own people, and are tolerated, as 
it were, in the country, liistory, since the time of Kang* 
hsi, or Ch‘ien-Iung at all events, and also recent events 
at Lh'osa and along the Indian bonier, prove coiiciusividy 
that this is not so; but China does not propose to hold 
Tibet by force of arms—the game would hunlly bo worth 
the candle; it is by diplomacy, by its superior knowledge 
of foreign affairs aud nations, and by conciliating the 
Lamas, that it preserves its undoubted away” (p. 324). 

The ”Diary of a journey” is well illustrated, and it 
is furnished with an excellent general index and a routo 
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map of the traveller** explorations. There are also five 
appendices, the first giving a Solar vocabulary, the second 
a San>ch*uan T‘u-jea vocabulary, the third giving a list 
of plants of Tibet by Mr. W. Bolting Hcmsley, the fourth 
giving a table of altitudes, latitudes, etc., and the fifth 
giving the mean monthly temperature from Juno to October, 
1892. 


T. W. 


Persisciib Studies, von H. IIubschmajcs. Stmssburg: 

Kurl J. Triibner, 1895. 

Professor Hubschmonn, of Strasaburg, has long been 
known for his excellent work in the field of Iiido«Germanian 
Philology, and especially for his Armenian researches, for 
ho was the first to clearly demonstrate that Armenian was 
not an Iranian language, os was formerly maiutaiued by 
most scholars, and still is by some. In his Persian 
studies ho gives a clear exposition of the point at present 
reached in tho etymology of modern Persian. The work 
is divided into two parts. Tho first part, oompriiing some 
120 pages, is devoted to a critical examination of Dr. Uorn's 
iirundri** der NeupentKhtn Etymologie ; the second, to the 
principal rules of Persian etymology. In his preface to 
the first part the author, in a measure, defends Dr. Horn 
against some of his too sev'cre critics, at tho same time 
fully recognizing that the book, partly from a luck of 
requisite material and partly from ovor-huste in its execu* 
tion, Iraves much to be desired. Professor Hubschmann 
has not taken upon himself to correct all the mistakes in 
Dr. Horn's Grttudri**, nor to complete the collection of 
words. He has merely dealt with such words os s|)eciully 
interested him. The second part is prefaced hy a clear, if 
brief, description of tho relationship of ancient Persian 
to the Indo*6ermanian Grunduprathff and tho succeeding 
stages in the development of the modern language are 
sketched out. The method of treatment is most lucid. 
Each letter of old Persian is token separately, and wc are 
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shown what became of it in its transition into the modem 


language. Ererj' rule is amply illastrated by examples. 
Thus, for instance, we are shown that the d in ancient 
Persian is represented in modern Persian by «/, A, or y, 
and when r precedes it, by /. Of each case many examples 
are given, such os— dd>l “ justice’'=old Persian ddta; 
dnhtim “give,'* from dn^mi \ mvir^Zend maBtt; ndivlan 
** lament’’=.San8krit mrd^ and mles are given showing 
under whut circumstances the various changes tike place. 
3iIost important is the help which the author derives from 
Armenian in tracing old forms of Persian wonls, for 
Armenian abounds in words which it has borrowed, at 
differtmt periods, direct from Persian ; and in many cases 
it is quite possible to determine at what period such and 
such a word was taken into the language. For example, 
in early classical Armenian there was u fixed low that the 
vowels t and u disappeared when not in the last syllable. 
This law influenced all the Persian words borrowed at that 
period, while in later Armenian the newly •borrowed words, 
being no longer subject to this law, the Persian words 
become less disfigured in the procc^ of odoption. Thus 
we find, on the one bund, the Armenian dmak “ tail,** 
Zend durn't, Persian dMui; while, as an example of a later 
loan, Anncnian parsis/oi ** process,’* from Pohlevi jmntuhu, 
Persian puftUJt “question.** In Armenian we find the 
modem Persian AdsA “ arm '* under the form of AfizuA, 
which clearly points to a Pehlevi for bdzuk\ not bdsOl^ 
This is one instance out of many cases in which Armoninn 
enables os to decide upon the pronunciation of older forms 
of Persian words. The material for these studies have been 
derived from various sources, chiefly from Dr. Horn's 
collection. In several cases new light has been thrown 
upt>n old words by the very interesting description of un 
old Commentary to the Koran, published a short while 
ago by Mr. Browne in this Journal. The author has also 
utilized to great acfvantage the Afghan Dictionaries, which 
Dr. lL)m seems to ^ave disregarded in his GmndrUtt. 

What is so mU'ii needed for the advancement of Persian 
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EtuJilies art! tatpful aditiam of old tests, eoIlectiDn^ of 
peculiar words and fomui occatring lu tho ShahnSmu (suoh 
«ji iff now being undertaken by Trofoswr Noldoke), and in 
otlier old classics. Standard tests^ like the Gtdufilti^ bave 
been edited and tnmdated tiinea without number, but our 
librnries are full of really old testa which have never been 
touchetL What bus been done in this lino up to the 
present has, however, been folly utilized:, and to the beat 
advantage, in this excellent work of Prof. niibfiebinann'B. 

E. D. n* 


Am iMTHODumax to the Stcdt of IIiMotiUfat. By Gunu 
Pkosao Sem. Calontto : Thiicker, Spmk, and 6o. 

^Ir. Gnru Prosad SenV book, like that of many other 
cnlcivated Uindas in their present stage, reminds one 
forcibly of tho aspect of some of t lie Jr great towns, wrherc 
palaces and hovels stand side by Bide. We find high 
uepimtions and some really noble thoughta grouped in¬ 
congruously with feeble commcin-plucea and flimsy reason- 
inga, Buch as might be expoclcd from a rather kinbitioua 
uiniorgruduate. Vet, on the whole, this «iDtrodaation 
to the Study of ilinduUni" justifles its title. It opens 
up ltd approanh to the subject which was hardly available 
belore, and in its very method and stvle presents an in- 
stnictive pictaro of the new Hindu * Btriviug bnrd and 
generously, if not quite successfully, as an apostle und 
a vindicator dcmonatraiing haw m religion and philusophy 
and toleration mid civic capacily his people are leaders of 
mankind, yet bidding them whenever changes spring up 
. , to try to mould and adopt them os fast as they cun ** 
in such wise os to work out a barmenioua whole, tbo 
like ef which do€S not yet exist in this world/’ 

Mr, Guru Pronad Sea boldly mainloinB that “Hinduism 
is not, and has never been, a religious organization. It 
is a pnrc[ly] social Bystem, insisting m [i>. exacting from] 
these who are Hindus the observance of certaiu sudui lermH, 
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and not the profewina of particular religions Miefs/* Tho 
Hindu, he declares, “may ohooso to have a faith and creed, 
if he wunta a creed, or do without one/' It has long been 
recognized that Hindu feeling tolerated great latitude of 
speculative thought, so long us no attack was made on 
definite developed institutions. The mere co-cxistenco of 
innumerable castes necessitates mutual forbearance. But 
when our author says that Hinduism is “on essentially 
progressive system," which “ takes in and assimilates, hates 
to imitate, but beautifully incorporates, and makes new 
ideas its own by going onward with the impetus generated 
by these shocks," he tranNlatea the wish overmuch into the 
thought. Movements there have been and are, but is tho 
body of Hindu philosophy advanced what it was left by 
Shankaracharya ? It has, apparently, a great power of 
suppression or reabsorptiun. The Buddhism and Jainism 
which Mr. Sen regards os foreign inHuences were them¬ 
selves evolved out of the early creative speculation of the 
post-V edic philosophers, and were as national influences 
subdued or swallowed up again when their first energies 
were worn out. There is a tendency, apparently, rather to 
revert to old tt’pcs than to take on new variations as 
permanent characteristics. 

In religion Mr. Sen says that “so long os a man holds 
to his caste he is at liberty to hold any opinions he likes, 
even to accepting the doctrines of Christianity." He may 
accept the doctrines perhaps, but can he adopt the practices 
of Christianity ? And, however it may bo with Hinduism, 
Christianity insists on a mode of life, a relation to one's 
fellow-men, which is quite incompatible with the retention 
of caste and the observance of caste rules. The same may 
be said of Mahomedauism. From either point of view tho 
Hindu who, having embraced doctrines inconsistent with 
caste, remains in caste must be irreligious and a hypocrite. 
Hlh subservience to a system which he most see or think 
hampers the full development of the individual man is 
worse, 08 a matter of progress, than his sincere odherenco 
to a creed, even though a defective one, and a scli-denying, 
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untiring endeavour to live up to it. If then the central 
e« 0 eQtiaI chamcteristio of the Hindu is caste, he is not 
as a Hindu either “intensely religious” or progressive in 
any practical sense. He dreams of better things, but docs 
them not. 

On the subject of Hindu family life Mr. Sen has many 
instructive remarks from the standpoint of intimacy which 
only a Hindu can attain. Ho rejects, and not without 
reason, Maine’s theory of the simpler forms of family 
being derived, historically, from the more complex. “The 
earliest Vedic typo of family was the simple, or individual, 
type, consisting only of the man, his wife, and children.” 
This type was the Ideal one long after the Vedic times, and 
partition is commended by Onutama as augmenting the sum 
of spiritual merit through the multiplication of separate 
household sacrifices according to the archaic fashiou. The 
rights of the widow and daughter, though postponed, to 
those of the sons took precedence of the rights of brothers 
to the estate of u man deceased. The “joint family,” so 
called, was of later growth. It suited the special conditions 
of life to which Hindu society was for some centuries 
subjected, but it is fading away again under the impulse 
to individualism received from contact with European 
civilization. Mr. Sen thinks that economy was the motive 
which first induced Hindus to form large joint families, 
embracing numerous first and even second cousins in a 
single group. Yet, again, he says: “The first splitting 
up of the complex family type in this country appears to 
have been due to the growing poverty of the people,” And, 
after all, “ it will primarily bo a diwire for cheapness again 
which under better coudilions and better education will 
recommend the second and third types to our people and 
perpetuate them as Indian types.” it is bard to see how 
all those statements can bo correct. In the Vedic era the 
Ary’an youth bad an olmost boundless field of activity. 
“ The world was oil before them where to chooae.” In 
the present day nn equally wide field of industrial and 
commercial enterprise has been opened up under British 
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rule. Indiviflunlimi, iudependcnt life ond exertion, is 
stimulated by such circumstance*. Between the first stage 
and the last came a long period of comparative stagnation. 
Employments being more and more rigidly regulated, tbo 
attractions drawing men away from the family hearth, ond 
on which material progress depends, grew feebler and 
feebler. The general sense of helplessness faroured an 
efTeiuinute cleaving to the family union, aud kindly natural 
attachments grew into legal bonds. Theso bonds have 
become almost insufiembte in the preseut day; the tendency 
t« partition amongst brethren becomes greater and greater, 
and there is no more probability of the Hindus reverting 
to the great Joint family as a general social scheme than 
of Europeans resuming the guild system of the fourteenth 
century. 

All who are in any way familiar with Hindu society 
must have been struck with tho docile, cheerful meekness 
of the softer sex. They take a purely subordinate, de¬ 
pendent position as an ordinance of Heaven, and thas 
find a happiness in single-minded acceptance of the lot 
assigned them, which their more aspiring sisters in Europe 
might onvy. Mr. ^n, with a pardonable exaggeration, 
thinks they present tho most perfect existing type of 
womankind. “ Our men,” he declares, “ are immeasurably 
bidow our women.” He oven praises tho discipline of 
the mother-in-law, whoso harsh rule, according to common 
notions, is so intolerable to the child-wife. The shrewd 
Muratbos, at any rate, take a very dificrent view. The 
in/tufa norercfi may indecxl be a necessary element of the 
family so long os the wife enters on her career while still 
of tender years; hut a reform which shall make marriage 
a matter of choice between adults will no donbt imply, 
or produce, a dethroocment of the mother-in-law, similar 
to that which she has suffered in Europe. A young woman 
should not assume the functions of a wife until she is fitted 
for tho control of a household. Her husband should not 
willingly sec her aught but supreme in her own sphere. 
Without a character aud a will of her own, however 
1S95. 
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tempered and moulded by a sense of duty and a craving 
for unity with her husband, she can hardly bo. a worthy 
companion of a reaolute, striving man, nor can she stamp 
her sons through daily, hourly influence with the true 
impress of manliness, which so many Englishmen preserve 
amid all their sins of sensuality and selfishness. 

Mr. Sen insists, and rightly, on the practice by Hindu 
ladies—the resumption as he views it—of a more vigorous 
physical existence. “There is no provision whatever," he 
savs, “ for the young woman taking any healthy cxcrcUe." 
An almost imiversal slipshod listlessncas is the natural 
oonse<juence. Young women must not even cultivate a 
garden. “Public opinion bans tliis; public opinion bans 
music; public opinion bans the presence of the young 
housewives before their fathers-indaw, and even their 
talking with the old women of the family." “There is 
also a bar to the wife appearing before the husband in the 
presence of the elder male members of the family." There 
is no family meal in common. 8uch habits and practices 
beU'>ken a state of feeling amongst the men which they 
must wholly shako off before the women can really become 
the paragons which they already seem to Mr. Sen’s 
affectionate eyes. The idea of spiritual association, of 
personal equality, must be honestly and fervently embraced 
in order to create a standard to which the women, always 
disposed to look npward, will then most willingly conform. 
There is a latent groasness in some of the social rules that 
Mr. Sen enumerates which must be banished from the 
popular thought ere the Hindus, even of the higher classes, 
can make their women noble ladies, through first themselves 
becoming chivalrous, high*raindcd gentlemen. 

Wlien this great reform, springing from within, has been 
accomplished and incorporated in the people’s habits and 
character, the essential moral element of a new and noble 
nationality will have come into existence. The practical 
element must be gained rather through discipline in local 
affairs than throngh a thirst for high placee and high 
functions, for which a fitness arises only hero and there 
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amongat: a comtnunity steeped to tho Hpa in cirio tr&ditioita 
and cirio Hr- Sen^ tiko moat of liid couTitrjmeD> 

looks on tho institutions of aelf-govemmant ratbor ns a 
means of national and political progress tlian os the fruit 
and crown of such progress painfully uohisrod throngb 
manifold reactions of circnmstnnce and tendency. Yet 
history affords nn warr^riit for siioh a It OTorywhero 

presents ub with high deTolopmcnt m oeoesaarily ■' moved 
through life of lower phase/' and m India the traditiens 
UEid influences of three thoutsond years or so are not to 
bo shaken off ia a day or a gencrutioii. Its people cannot 
Bay» '*Qd to; we will be a nation/^ for to be a nation implies 
an accepted and ohamcteristia set of idess^ tastes^ and 
sympathies. It is not constituted by a mere ctmuce 
agglomeration of a multitude of human beings^ It implies 
0 constitution, co-ordination, a [wrcicular s«t of relations 
amongst classes and individuals. This camplei organ Ism, 
if it is to have life and aetlvily, mu.«t rest on a million 
lower local organiamv It is in and through these that 
the Hindu, tike the Eoglishtonn, wilt have to Jind. that 
self-government ia in a large measure self-renuueiatien, 
and to learn how widely the art of politics differs from 
high-flown theories and ambitions. In tho meantime niudu 
and Englishman alike may And in Mr. Sea'a book iudiea* 
tions both of great wants and of groat capacitloi which 
invite and will reward oaergetio and sympathetic co¬ 
operation on botli sides towards the achievement of an 
aver closer approach to assimilation in a generous, for¬ 
bearing, far-reaching imperial spiriL 

R. W. 

TirE Inuus Delta Cot'NTRv.' By Mojar-Geneml 31. IlAtn. 

London: Eegan Paul & Co., 1S04, 

Tho late Sir Rlchsrd Burton, more than forty years ago, 
expressed the opinien that little remsined to be iiflid on the 

I **Tbc lulia Dt;lUt ConntiT.'^ A Memoir ebiellT chi iin AilrifBl flwjpripby 
kimI UUt^irr, I)f 31. R. HaJff, il-K-A-S. IVith. TtiTr^ iUpn. 

(Kt^u da-, ItiOi.} 
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geoj?r*jih{cal position of the Indus, inasmuch os “the 
didurent opinions concerning iU course in the days of 
Alexander, and the various arguments for and against the 
‘theory that its ancient channel was to the eastward of 
the present bed,’* hud been “discussed mi^ue ad naHMroM.’* 
General Haig, however, with characteristic industry, comes 
again to the investigation of the problem in a geographical 
and historical memoir, which is well worth the attentive 
consideration of those persons into whose hands it may 
chance to falL In his own words, the treatise—of which 
the first two chapters were written seven years ago— 
“pretends to be nothing more than a rough guide lor 
those in >Sindb, who, taking un interest in the past of a 
province, one of the poorest, and in its ontward aspect 
the least lovely in India, care to seek out the relics of 
former ages, and trace for themselves some picture of the 
country as it was at different periods of its generally 
tpmUed history.” 

But General Haig has very much more wherewith to 
occupy his readers* ottention than a description of the old 
easterly course of the Indus through the province of Sindh, 
on which Burton naturally laid especial stress. Ilia nine 
chapters or divisions lay before us the Della country os it 
is in our own times; as it was at the time of Alexander's 
expedition, in B.c. 846-26; as it was understood by Inter 
Greek writers, such as Agutbiirchides (probably ii.r. 146), 
the author of the roripliis (a.d. 81-9G), ond Ptolemy of 
the Ptolemaic system (a.d. 120-50) ; and again as described 
bv the vet more modern Chinese traveller iliuen Tsang, 
and the .Muhammadan historians or geographers up to the 
ninth century, A short chapter follow's, treating of the 
light thrown upon the same tracts by writers in the tenth 
century, the honoured names of Ibn Hauktl, Istakhri, and 
MusMldi occurring among the cited authorities. The re* 
rontning four chapters bear the respective headings of— 
(1; “The Delta Country after the second Mulmnimadan 
Invasion of India”; (2) “The Portuguese in the Della”; 
(3) “ The Campoigu of the Imperial Forces in Lower Sindh 
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m 1591-92"; and (4) “Lower Sindh in the Modem 
Period." 

It is both a dangerous and fascinating pursuit to seek, 
in the names of existing towns. Tillages, rivers, or sites, 
that affinity with ancient nomenclature which, when proven 
and confirmed, has a price above rubies for those who would 
connect the Present and the Past, and help onward the 
study of classical literature by the light of modern research. 
Hut 80 perverse is human nature that personal gratification 
at a supposed “ find is apt to demoralise the mind of the 
seeker, and cloud his appreciation of its real value. General 
Ilaig has wisely restrict^ the scope of his enquiries in this 
field. Had he passed on westword of Sonniiani and the 
Pur *Ali, the temptation would, perhaps, have been greater, 
and ho might have had to grapple with problems such as 
Dean Vincent, or more recent expositors, have sought to 
solve in identifjdng Kochari with Kokala, Malan with 
Malano, Xalmat with Kalamo, Koppa with Kophas, and many 
other place-names now in use, with those of Alexander s 
chroniclers. His nearest approach to the rtxuta qufntio is 
to be found in the Appendices to his volume, notably that 
marked F, the basis of which is supplied by Colonel Holdich. 
On the present occasion we can do little more than ullude 
to the subject, os a serious analysis is impracticable in a 
brief notice such os this. 

The first word discussed is Krokah, which Haig thinks 
may have been the Greek way of writing Ktikrdld, but that 
Holdich nttoches too much importance to the resemblance 
between the two names. I^t us quote the text hereon .— 

“It has been discovered, I believe, by a gentleman in 
Ijower Sindh that ICokrdio means * Lund s Lnd. That may 
bo the recondite meaning kuown to a learned few, but in 
the vulgar Sindhi tongue Kakro means ‘a pebble,’ and 
Kakrdh, the adjective, means ‘pebbly.* An island in the 
sea may, therefore, have very well had that name, and 
have been better entitled to it than a district in the Delta, 
where, south of the Bhagiir Channel, I think pebbles are 
conspicuous by their absence. But Kivkata may quite as 
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well represent fiompthing el»e^ Sit 11, EUidtt thotight it 
might bare odmetbizig td do with the K/iJtrttkMt a pimtical 
tHbe, At all GveutSj it is certain that the diatriut about 
Eumehi bay wog^ at the time of this voyage, called, not 
lutkrd/d but But the votj eommou Persian tQtttj 

(a titone) and the Siodhi kdkra (a pebHo) are words whicbj 
howevorp varying ia sound, hare oue and the same meaning, 
white both of the languages drawn upon are famitiar to 
the local ear. la any case, tho above extract supplies a 
fair speeiracn of the perplexing nature of the identidcatious 
attempted. Later on, the discusi^ion turns upon tbo modera 
JIftnQtn aud the ancient M&rQtttohai'd ^ and hare we might 
invite attention to the existanee ef a site called, thirty 
odd years ego, Jfororja, or Jfoi’oua J/i7/, which the presaut 
writer pulsed on his liecond niurcb from Karachi towards 
Gwadar. It is referred to in a footnote of bis publiahed 
diary* as ** not improbably the Jiloroiitaifarci of Arrian, and 
ibund in Arrowamitb^s ancient * Atlas Imperii Persici/ ” 
The tajrti may have soraeibing in common with the liajv, 
which General Ilaig interpreta, tn its accented form ^rj, 
to be an old Sindhi suflix to place-names* and whlcb, uu- 
neconted, is found, according to Piolemy and tbo Per!plus, 
in “Lonibare,” the name of one of the seven mouths of 
tbs InduR. Bara is elsewhera tTansktod ** a njudsteati/' But 
Col. TToldichk Jhnuttaiatrn is close to tho Arabia, far beyond 
the present 

To retrace the original Oourse of the main river, or to 
lElentify its former beds, is no simple process iu a country' 
of physical changes like Sindb; where the atroom is ever 
eapriciouR, and the so-called Rules of Alluvion and 
I>Iiuvion arc iu stich constant request* F'rom year to year 
the Juglnldr, or holder of alienated land, becomes u gainer 
or loser of land, according to the action of the running 
waters, w’hicb may, on tbe one hand, add to his acres bv 
uncovering and abundoumg them* or* on the other hand, 
sweep ibem away by thoroughnoM of overflow. General 
Haig deserves grent crudit for the assiduity with which 
he haa investigated this difEcult question* in a iicTentific 
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09 well a« historical point of view; and wo heartily con¬ 
gratulate him on the result '>f his useful labours, exhibited 
in the lately published volunx^ on the Indus Delta country. 


F. J. G. ^ 
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ivt, XLJ.—Writing, PriMting^ and the Alphabet h 
By YY. G. Astos» 

Writing. 

first definite statemetit with regard to a knowli^^ 
art of writing in Coroa belongs to a.d* 

vhioh Buddbisni waa introduced from ^ 


in 


^^este^D CMna. The atandnrd bistorr of ancie* 
[oown as the Toag-knk-thong-karo, of* mors b 
rffpg knm , infornui na that in this year ^ 
itoblijhed a High School, in which pupils wer* 
L’wo years later, the satne work containa the V 

lotice:— . 

' Pekchu appointed ono Kohnng as Professor, i 
itabliabmeat of the kingdom of Pckohe until t 
had no bttere- It now for the first time hac 


■iW-. 


lOf*cdam the writliig here referred to wae the ^ 


the ^ 

character. A« we shall see pteaently, itj i 


centuries later that any means were in 
inutting the Coreaa langnoge to writing. It^f^ 

C^raa wii» tt ihb diridsd into throe l3ngikiii»^Eofcin7 
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however, that theee noticee refer only to a regular course 
of study of Chinese under official auspices and the use of 
^hat language in official documents. There is good reason 
0 think that some knowledge of writing already existed at 
least on the part of individuals, and it is unlikely that the 
Chinese occupation of Corea during the Ilan dynasty should 
not have left some traces of literary culture among the| 
.nbabitants. 

The ordinary Japanese chronology gives a.o. 285 as thej 
te of the first introduction of the art of writing from/ 
>rea into Japan. This is, of coarse, irreconcilable witl 
3 above statements. But for reasons I have given 
sewbore, the Japanese chronology must here bo rejectedi|, 
Se true date is a.I). 405, or 31 years after the first us^^ 
’'^'sn records in P^kche. 

apanese scholar Ilirata mentions 514 as the date 
first introduction of the art of writing into Silla, 
vhat authority ho docs so is not clear. 


Printing. 

abject of printing in Corea has been fully dealt 
Mr. E. Satow in two papers published in th< 
s of the Japan Asiatic Society for 1882,‘ am 
tke this opportunity of supplementing his essay 
eanings from the native histories of that countri 
aot been able to discover any record of the firsij 
on of the art of printing into Corea, but it maj 
donally referred to the end of the tenth or th( 
I of the eleventh century. Printed books wer 
fc Japan in 987, and printing introduced early ii 

■ Util* RirpriaiaK that the lnt<T«*tia|{ teeuoBt gircn by 

ettweteo ■» Util* ift atioJ 
OB tbe tust<in of p^tui* mmI from Imon of old Bad cario ' 
T of iro^ dBwibwiSr hin diU from a period aaterior 
P™t»^ Europe, uui bibUopoU wbo*e h 
nmy ftill bop* to Mesn copte*. Tb* Ml 

trwuarrB of thii kind whkl 

«r of tb« book* rrfenvd to bj Hr. RbUiv are aov io the 
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; the tvalfltb century. It k probable that Coroa preceded 

I Jflpon by a short time in borrowing thin mmention, like that 
of writing* from China. 

The first mcntioti of this art in Corea which baa come 
under tny obaerTation belongs to a,i>, 1056. Under this date 
the Touglcam ooutuiae tbe following notice 1 — 

“ 8th month. — The Geremor of the Wtratern Capitol (PhvoDC 
yong) repri'seeted to the king that the to^-books io iL-te by the 
senior and junior ptdmitcs of the capital, being oil hnnderl *dowii 
by oopymg. wintainetl uumerotu emnn. Ho thanefoif refiiiested 
that the books dopoAitod in the KnnUa College (of Corea', viz.* 
the nino closaiesp the histoKoa of tbo HiuIh Tsin, and ^Thae- 
dymisties, tho AanlcTts, the ChLssic of Filial Piety, the Cliild's 
Jlisto^* the li^rtty- calloctiojia af Tarioim authors* wotLa on 
meilicine and diTmution, geography (iooludiag gooinaacy), kw, 
aad rtnllimetip* should be duftn bated ameng the ruriouji Dollegos. 
The king gave orth-rs to the proper functioiuBdea to print one 
copy of euch and send 

. Another notice ia the anrae work belongs to th# roar 
1192. It is thtito atatod that a Goroan scholar buving 
compilt^ a treatise on economy called ^ ® ordera 

were gn^en that it should be carv'cd on blocks and copies 
distributed to tbo learaed niiniaten} of the kingk court. 

As tm endence of the estimation in. which books were 
bold in Coroa, it may bo mentioned that in 1314 on agent 
who woH sent to China brought buck 10,S0O Tolumes* and 
that ia tbe sama year the Emperor of China made a present 
to the King of Corea of 4371 volumes. 

1403 A.D. ia an important date tn the history of printing 
in Corea. In that year tho first fount of moveable copper 
types was provided. This was carefully preserved* and 
aubsoquently added to fi 1420, 1434, 1772* and 1777. But 
for further details Mr. Satowk papers, already inontioned* 
mus' be referrt'd to. 

Among the books printed by the 1434 fount of types 
arc nientioacd the Sohak (#li and tho Ssm-kaag- 

I (::! ® fr S)* the luttor helcg im illustrated 

I work. 
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AlphaheL 

Bit far ibe more importopt part o! Corean Ufceraturo is 
in the Cliinese begtiagc, sod ia, of courwj, writteo by raeaps 
of the Chin we character, Bnt tboro is also a popular 
literature, coaflistiug mainly of tales and books of odificn- 
tion, which is in Corean, For this an alphabetical scHpt 
of native inventiOQ la in use* which is known os the Umnun 
or vulgnr character. 

The origio of this alphubet has been the subject of sotno 
controversV'- Hirata and other Shinto ecbelars assigned it 
to those vague prehistoric times of Japan called the " Age 
of the Gods,’' but this notion, never a very plausible ono, 
is noit completely exploded,^ and has no adherents nt the 
present day, except, perhaps, the French savnot, M, do 
iRosny. 

Another view is that the Onmun was invented by u 
Corean scholar named Sydlchbong, who lived towards the 
end of the seventh century. This error had its origin in 
a ccafusiDn of the Unmun with the ffido, I'.c. "clerk's way/*' 
a svstem of writing Corean which was really invented hy 
Svblchhong, But the Nido* which is still Jo use, especially 
by the clerks in public oiHces, is a menns of representing 
Corean words by the use of a number of the more common 
Chines characters to which a phonetic value is given,. The 
Jrtpftn^?fie employed a sirailar method about the aamo time, 
as rnuy be seen in the poetry of the Kojiki and Nthongi. 
'rUo Nido is therefore a syllabic script, and is {]mte different 
from the Onmun, which woa framed after the model of tho 
Sanskrit alphabet. 

The date of the mvontion of the Unmun it recorded with 
precision in the Corean stundard history of the present 
dynasty, called Kuk-cbo-pong-kam (g ^ £}> Under 

the year 1446, this work contains the following passage:— 

"The twenty-eight Omnun letters invented hy tha tiug 
m iimtstioa of the ancient seal uhniactcr, lindj [u-t, chiEaed as 

* Ti* * fKipw LQ 1M# Joiiftii; fur July t9S3, cuMaI "Tim QuMUmu ot 

Ji[na«t bj B, H, Cksiabwuiii. 
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iTiitifil, medial, and dmil Boonda. Thoqfb tbo clmi^act^iy aJiEi 
tfiinplc, they may be tided in infinitely Tariobd iraTi. In the 
preiace written by Chyong Liu-ehi, President of the Board of 
Cerenionied, it la Eaid, . . . This Eeftcm Land of otirs retemblefi 
Cbinii io it* eeremcuiije*;f it* nrn4c, and iU joateruil ririluintioii, 
but it diffen from thut oounby in its Lingujge. Hence dcholnn 
complALued ibat their ideaa oonld not be mado elenr^ mud tliu 
o^mb charged with crimiiud mntteni that Uiti niceties of le^l 
argnmentatioa eonUl not he rondered mtelligibk, Accoidinglyj 
in SDcjent Ume*'* Byiilahhoiig of SiUn invented the which 

has been in use until the present dayj, both by oQlekii ami priratc 
personi. Thb consuted^ however^ altogether in tht;: horrewtd 
(i.*. phonetic) nee of Chinese chmiotora, with the result, Kjme- 
tlmes of impediment and sometimea of Dbotmctioui* It is in abort 
a rude nod inaccurate muUioil, iuoileqtmte to express one ton- 
theu-Snncltb puirt of our Bpoken language. 

In the winter of the year 1443 the king invented chanietete 
for tho twenty-eight true soiinda, nnd drew up dirvetions for tbuir 
Use, giving them the title of * Tnie Sound Ghameters for the 
instruction of tho poople*' These Icittera^ like tho mjt;icnt senj 
characters, depend on seuud^ oml, therefore, the seven-fold vocal 
oombinetions^ tho three extremes, and the refinemont of the tw'o 
breathings, ore all eompriaed. in them. These twenty-night letters 
C 3 U 1 bo voriauElj applied without liTnit. They are timple and 
yet osaentinl; they are minutely Rreuratc jvnd yet readily in¬ 
telligible. A clever tonn cum nnderstruid them m less tlian a 
tnurning. A stupid tuun may loam them in ten day?^h By thi-Ko 
(Chinese) writinga oim bo oxpIoiuDd eo that thtir import tauj 
bo known ; by these the facta of ]'udiciid cinsca may be ascer¬ 
tained. In pronoaneiug Chiueso chRmatere the disUnotion between 
hard and soft coiuonants, in music, tbo honnony of tbo note-v 
al tho chromatio iOale, can all ha fully and adequately rendered 
by their use. Kvcd tiro nauo of the wind, the Bemim af the 
crane, the crewing of cocks, and tho barking of dogs, can all 
ho written dow'u by means of them. 

The alphabet thus introduced to the Corean public was 
aa foUowa:—* 


Initials and 7 1/ Z: a tl A 


6 


Finals. k n i i m p * oi milial, splritus lenifl 


( OS final. ne initio], 
rry as final. 


InitiaU oalj* 7 \ C 

ch c/th th kh 



ph ht 




SIO ttkitin'o, PHi^rruro, axd tele axpujibet is coeei. 


Tot^Is. ht^H V* 

a ffii 0 yw 0 I/O u yu eu i d. 


The comhiuBtiona x-J ini and j.|- iritli & spceiiil 
tiae of I, maie up the numW 23 above meptioned. 

The two breathiog^ aro probab!j the aspirated atjd 
unospirated letters^ whieh dififot in the same way aa tbo 
corresponding leltcra in Sanskrit, not like our ^ and i/t, etc. 

The statement that the Onmua woa framed after' iho 
m(^el of the ancient seal character of China is quite 
an intelligible. Another Oorean authority statoa that it 
waa mude tipon the pattern of the Sanakrit alphabet, and 
iateraal evidence leaviis no doubt that this fa the case. A 


cetnpanaon with the Deraimgari duoloeea seveml pointa of 
^mblnnce which cannot be accidental, and the fact that 
it 18 an alphabet and not a OTllabary like the Japanese Kanu 
points to the same concluaion. Nor is tbU all. It will bo 
obuoired that a cksaification of letters according- to the 
organs of apoech with which they are prououneed was 
known to the inyentor. Those letters which belong to the 
flame cW contain the aamo element, the labials the 
element , the denials L/, the gptturahi the throat 
breathings O, and the eibilanta and palatabi A* Porbnpa, 
however, ho hod primarily in yiew the Chinetc classificadDn 
of aaunda known us the Ilung-wij (l!hjS-13ygJ soundar 
which is itwlf ba3i>d on a atudy of the Sanskrit alphabet. 
According to the Unng-wn system there are seven classes 
of Bounds, viK.! grinder (guttorul), tongue-tip (dental), Up 
(labial), tootb*tip (palatal), throat (breatbiqg), half-tocgpo 
(0i and hulf-tnoth (/, the laitial Hound of 0). 

No doubt the reason why aU mentiop of the Sanskrit 
alphabet was avoided by tha Prasideat of the Board of 
CeremonifM was its usaociation with Buddhism, which has 
long b^a a dn«fedit6d rcUgiau in Corea, lu revenues are 
infitgnificant, ita temples bonished from the cities, and ita 
pncflts counted with vagabonds and outcasts 

In onn r^t Onmun do« in.i(nte the Ciinae 
haractor. TIio gronping ef tie letters into syllables 
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follows the same order os the strokes of which a Chinese 
character is composed, viz. from lefl to right and from top 
to bottom. For example A H T “ written The 
syllables, too, follow one another in columns, which are read 
in Chinese fashion from top to bottom, proceeding from 
right to left. 

It may be observed that there is no provision in this 
alphabet for tho distinction between bard and soft 
consonants. In order to nmrk this difference in writing 
foreign words such as Chinese, the letters are doubled for 
the soft consonants, a device which to our minds ought to 
have a precisely opposite effect. The Coreaus attach no 
importance to this distinction in their own language, 
although their consonants are frequently pronounced soft 
in the middle of a word* 

The annexed specimen (rid<r Plates) of an Onmun text 
is reproduced from a Corean book in the British Museum 
It will be observed that there are three ports—a Chinese 
text, an Onmun translation in the upper margin, and an 
illustration. The work from which it is taken is the 
Sam-kang'h^ng'sil, of which an edition in 1434, printed 
with moveable typos, has been already mentioned. The 
present edition, however, has every appearance of having 
been printed from blocks. The original Onmun edition 
of this work appeared in 1481, and I am inclined to believe 
that the copy in the British Museum is of this date, but 
it would be too much to affirm so positively. In any case 
the wood-engraving belongs to a very early period in the 
history of the art, and the text is probably tho oldest 
specimen extant of the Onmun script. 
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Art. Xin. — Ghdfdtfila Inwription c/ the Pfatilmni 

of [Filruwiff-J&wirijf 918 - Bt Muj-ski BebipkasaOj 
of Jodhpur.^ 


The dtone which bears this inscription ia in the wall of 
a sdlbII building which is clooo to some ruins about a milo 
east of Ghutajaia, a viUage eituated about twenty miles 
north of the city of Jodhpan It containB twenty-two 
Enes of writing, which cover a space of about 2' 2" broad 
by 1' 9'*^ high. The first twenty Imefli ore weE preeeired j 
of the two others the greater part ia efihced or broken 
QW'ay,. together with any aubsei^ucnt linea of writtug which 
the inscription originally may have conmioed. The eizo 
of the letters is about ITie charaotcra aro Nagarl; 

they closely resemble those of tho Jodhpur insotipEon of 
Baukuf end have been drawn and cn grayed with the same 
care and shill.^ Thp iBUguago, up to ueiirly the cud of 
line 20, is MahaTaahtrf Piakfit, the smaE remainder 
is in Sanskrit j ami the whole is in yorse. In resptect of 
orthography it will bo sufficient to state that the letter 5, 
when it is not coafbined with another oonaouantj, ia denoted 


by a dgn of its own, not by the niga fur p* 

Tho inscription treats of the same line of Pentih^ru 
(Puclihara or f^arihara) ohiefa wbich ia eulogised in tho 
Jodhpur Loscridtiou of Bauka ; and it Is of somo value 
both because i^ corrects and adds to the information which 
lnL< been draw s from that mscription, anti because by far 

^ TiBu iJw TWHr oi tho Jodhpur iwcrijititMioi tiw Banka, 

in thia JLwniu iw P- I P*'!'**' ^ hy rroftflwr 

KitUiaro, fmm mhhiaeB and ftifiM ot Hm and traBilttUna ul Hut 
Kiti to llus ^triUT hj MnUiihJ Dohipiodad Ol JoqhpW. 

* For n toQttvbat rot^h. Ihnneiaah trf the lint liiwa ot uitt luscnptuMi, 
«e tiniiTM himliJir iitrH,i"}iHti[i Oj3u°i ^ /uJi*, plaio ivi. 
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the greater part of it is writtea in Prakrit. Its proper 
object is, to record (in Tersea 22 and 23) that a chief 
named lLtitI:ni;a (Ka kk iza) founded a Jaiiia temple and made 
it over to n Jainn community which belonged to the gaclicA/ta 
of Dhaneicara, But it also telhi us (in verses 19^21) that 
the same chief, on a date which will bo constderod below, 
efilabliabed a market at the village of Mo/uNitaXUpa, and 
erected two pillars, one at the same vLLLtgo and the other 
at ITafhnara. And by way of introdnctiou it gives (in 

verses El-6) the following genenlogy of Eakkaka:_ 

The BruKnian Haricbandra and his wife Ehndra, who 
was of the Si-thatriya caste, bad a eon named Rttjpta^ Hia 
son was Narsbhd^i hin son, Ndffulhata (Nahiula) “ hie aou, 
T^ia; his son, bis eon, CAawdiiAfi; hie wn, 

his son, Jhoh; his son, BMtttAai his son. KnHnt 
atid his aod, from J>tfrir«ft/uR^crl, Kaihdft. With the ex¬ 
ception of BarlabhadevI and her son Knkkuko, all these 
persGBs were known to ua already feonje under slightly 
different nemes) from the iTodhpbr inscription; but the 
present inscription shows that was the eon 

of Tata, not, as has been wrongly inirred from the Jodhpur 
inscription, of Tata's younger brothap Bhoja, wbo ia her* 
omitted y and that the son of (Siluta or iSlluka) 

was named t/hotn, not Jhalovero. According to tbe Jodhpur 
inscription Kakka had another son, natn^ from the 

Podminr; he, of finarse, must have boon a brother 
of Rdi-kukaf wbo in tho present luscription is described os 
the son of Eakka and BurkhhadevL If Munahi Debiprasad 
were right in reading the date of tho Jodhpur inscription 
mthren 946, Kakhuka, whose present inscription oontoina 
a date of the year 913, would have to be considered as the 
predecessor of Banka; but. jadging from the rubbing of 
the Jodhpur inscription, I stiU believe the date of that 
inscription to ho mmtmi 4, and it therefore remains doubtful 
which of the two chiefa waa the elder brother- 
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The date given in verae 19 of the present iasctiplioa is 
Wednesday, the second lunar day of the bright half of 
Ghaitni of the year 913 (apparently of the Vikrainn era), 
w'hile the moon vrus lu the nakifiiftra Hasta. This lost 
item at once ahows that the date cannot be correct; for 
the moon tnight well bo in iTaita on the second (ithi of the 
dark half of the piiiinitttdHta Ghaitrn, hut it would never bo 
there on the second of the bn'gAt half of Chaitm. Nor is 
the week-day right; for Chaitra-sndi 2 would correspond, 
for the Chaiti^di Yikrama year 918 currenti, to Tuesday, 
the 27th February, a^d. &60; for the Chnilradi Yikniiiia 
year 918 expired, to Monday, the 17tb Murch, a.d. 861; 
and for the Kurttikiiili Yikrainn year 918 expired, to Friday, 
the 6th March, A,t>. 862. And it may ha added that the 
second titAi of tho dark half of the pHt-^iTnUnta Chaitra also 
\ did not end on a Wednesday in either the current or tho 
expired Yikroma year 918^ But although several of the 
dotails of the date are thus ehou'n to be incorrect, there 
appears to be no reason why the year of the date, too, should 
bo looked upon with sospieiou, and I thorofote believe that 
the two chiefs Banka and KaAktikitt in nccerdaoce with the 
present inscription, may be confidently plaijed in tbe second 
half of the ninth century A,n* From thU It would follow 
that the chief BAat{ikaderaiil/tj, who in the Jodhpur in- 
Aorlptiun is slated to have been defeated by Biiuka's ancestor 
8iluka, must have lived about the middle of the eighth 
century A*lii, or about a hundred years before the Bhatei 
chief lleoraj of Jalsalmer, who is recorded to have been 
bom in Yikmma-saihvBt 892* 

In addition to the Tillages Bobtasakupa and JfofAAwrvj, 
which have not been identified, the insoription montioDs 
several countries or districts for which the render ie ref erred 
to the text and trunfllatioo of verses 16 and 17. 
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Ttxf. 

L. 1. ^ [i*] Tiiit €wn!!r wrtni ^ t 

i^RTi fwmn i •-[1] 

2. trf^TO tt^to i 

Thsr TO fi— PO 

3. Hwr i^frT^ I wm 

^YO Aifi^rwi-fl TO a—PO 

Timwwt ^m?r ^rfr- 

4* frT I fw ^TTinft TTn^fr ttw ^- 

wrvt B—[4.] ^1^ fr ^urnft 

^ TOW i agV* 

5. it frT wit Tiw fi f^^^^^*^ffit ^ i-pj 
fWiMOTwwit wT f ^ it I 

^w fi ^^rwr- 

6* ir wit I*— I [6J ^frof 

Htwi *jitri itw i w tir tt- 

* R«ui ®iit. 

^ Thta hiuE twcn «lterr<) ta whlcl) It s^oold b«^ 

“ Ktfid, per1ipp«, *llJTit* 

* Tbi! Jodhpur liucr^ptipa hmA ri(^4 to liB« 1#+ anil la 

Ike 12. 

* This akthorQ k ijalte clraf lt> the raliblui^ The publlsbed 

vrriion of the Jodhpur tuvnplltiu, In Um 12* bn* t 

but on refcnriuip to tny rohbiiif^ of U* I find that the int Aktkt$m of 
ibfi iinmr there too nmy pu«>ib1y be it* und I would read 

now itit , la three wordi, 

* llrre there I» an oronineiital full »top b the ori^ukl. 

^ Fefhnpa Bltritd to wfii '“ the orlglonl. 

* lu the utijfbul (^igt tnd first been engraved. 
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tTKA- 

7* [^] tac^ flTv ^ TIT i^Hh^ m 

^ AT ^ W(X^ I ^ ^ 

tW ?f^ 

6* I — [8-] ^t«rr fwr wr qrfin ?[f 

^ffnRT fq <P r qQ »q I ^nrlw ^ tiff# 

I ?!r qrtft wgiEr- 

fiq ■-[10*] f^Tmr- 

10. f<ig TO ^ ^ ^ ifydiui ^^rwfiq i fiip?!^tw 

fiT? fq ^Tsfuri^ I—Pi ] 

Bf?T¥W 

11, ft Trarni ftinraw i w^m ^- 

aiSTunff' af Snt f^t I—[12,] i^r^ifnw^vj- 

aiftuim ftyrr- 

12* I %?ir ^ I 

—[13,] <4HiJ4| ^ai^rnir af aft 

13. Tff cPi^ ^ I ^ ^Tifr tnf^^ 

arr i-[ii ] qrfl^qr ^ 

14, [ gpq^ IT 5rf^ qwi:^ 'Piftr^^ i- 
[15.] iT^fl JiAmM up^1 JJ^ -fl!^ I 

* IUa<i - 

* Utiid 4\ft» or ft * 

* Alivnd to ta ilie origisal. 

* Rnd ^ 

* Ko*d P)* 

* Pferliapit fettered lo wfakli It ihould be. 
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3rRT3[^i^ 1 %i 

TfiiiTWTO^ ^nrt I-[17.] 

16. WF 1 ^T- 

w wrt ^ a—[IS.] ^f^- 

17. Trnt%^ %Tif^ 1 i 

—[19.] ff iTfTTO 

t 

18. irm f^RfrTfTfftlJ I—[20.] 

I %iir ^ nut ipi 

^wt‘ *"-[21] 

19. m rmm t^w i 

^Trfhl I — [^2.] 

^nw t€' 

20. I fTf 

I—[23.] iR? ^ ^ gl ~ ^T ffcl 

Wi^ 

21. [^]^ ^Tf5?R^{ 

’renn i ...... . 

* Re»il ^TfTinX' 

* Th« wpi of aiiii«viiii In U daubtful In the od^punl. TIj* 

ihinJ Pidji of lh« vers* otTcnib n^liist lh« tnetr#. 

* Oriffnolly cojpiawd. 

^ Rend . 
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' Tratisfation, 

Om \ 

(Y«rse L) 13ow to tlie lord of tbo Jion^ who is tho path 
to heavf^n and beatitude, the god who ib the firot 
cause of aQ things, the destroyer of every ein, the 
supreme preceptor I 

(T. 20 The glorious Ijalcshmana, the onuunent of the 
Haghus, was Rama's door-keeper (paifthdra ); hence 
the PraitAdra (Padiharo) cluo has attained here to 
eminence- 

(V* 3.) There was a Rrahman named PtaricAandm j his 
wife was JBhadrdf of the Kshatriyn caste- To them 
a valiant son was hom> named 

/V* 4.) To him* again, Narabhata w^as bom, and to him, 
Na^abhafa (Nahoc^) ; his sen was and bis son, 

i Taiofartlbatui. 

>i^.) To him Cbanduka was bora, and to bim, Siffukit ; 

' his son was t/hota^ and his, the generoLis P/niiukii. 

^. > p.) Bhilloka's son was Ku^ka, bighly esteemed for 
jT ' his nebla qualities; and to him was born, from 
/; Durlftb/ifulec}, Khkkuktt . — 

JL 7.) His smile is [libe a] slightly opening [flower-bud], 
W hia speech sweet, his glance benign, his meekuess 
M not timid, his anger slight, his friendship flrm- 

8,) Tie never has Hpokeo, or smUed, or acted, or 
L looked, or remerabored a thing, or stood still, or 
m roamed about, without benefiting mankind. 

9.) Like a mother, ho constantly has kept in comfort 
I all the people la bk dominion, tbo poor and the 

prosperous, tho lowest ns well as the h[ghest> 

(Y. Id) And never has ho, departing from what was 
right,^ through favonr, afiection, envy, or greed, made 
the slightest difTcrence between tho partied in any 
transaction- 

1 I Ulm Ulc tni»lalii>i3,isf tlw original la ba 4It•CV^ dll* 
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(V. 11.) Actmg on the advice of the best of the twice^ 
born,' he has pleased everybodT^ and 1ms, free from 
passion,, also inflicted punishment on the wicked 
(V* 12.) Even to ettijsene posseosed of ebimtlance of wealtb 
he has assigned more than his revenne (P), a loc^ 
and a hundred^ and as much aa was suitable (P).^ 

(T. 13.) Though deooTutcd with the frashneas of yoatb 
and with beauty, and full of the sentiment of love, 
he never has behaved to people bo aa to incur the 
reproach of tucd^ without modeatj^ 

(V, 14.) To children, like a father, to j'oung tnen lifco a 
friend, and to the aged like a son, he by such good 
conduct of his has constantly fostered everybody. 

(Y, 15.) Ever civil, showing respect and praising 
excellence, and speaking pleasantly, he h as given 
plenty of wealth to those attached to him. * 

(V. 16.) By hift excellent behaviour and qualities he 1 
won the love of the people in Marumdda (?}, Vai 
Jhmnnf, and Gujardi (P).’ 

(V, 17.) He has taken away the herds of cattle and h 
afterward9 boldly destroyed by fire the villages on t 
hill in the inaccessible Vafandnaka (PVa^i^ay 
district, 

(V. 18.) [But^ this land be has made fmgrant with th 
leaves of blue lotuses, and pleasant with groups o 
mango and madhuka trees, and has covered it will 
the leaves of excellent sugar-cane. 

(Terscfl 19 and 20.) And when nine hundred years were 

^ TTw Sjttiilciit wtRiW b# ^ "ticb I Ukji to be « 

BatraTTlhi coenpninid, ubcvI «i]mbiallv, 

* Tbe ▼orJia^ tff the orii^uuj tceio k {wrlups incacmet. 

* The firtft IlbU of thr Teme gppAmjtl^ qtl;^ cowtaiw the natnci oJ certiin 

ooizDtriM Or dktrietB. Jfvntmi4» prolwhlf k tbs nuHlEm T^tHir 

be the FVUi-^<j: or VMit£-mv^4^bt mcathiEied to rmci 1$ nod 11^ of thn 
Jodhpor imcniitun; iod Jb^T poriupi in the Siftvitfl (Fj or Ihrrsf r in 
VBTM IS of th« eime iiiMTTptixm, 0( Iho foUowiiig citiiirai of thr t»i±. 
parMiixpa I do ntj* knaw wtal to nutti. (JwJjafa 

cloorij LI OiOiftnt. 
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increased * by tbu eigbteentb, m Chaitra, wbon the 
moon's njuks/taira was Hasta*^ on ’VTodnesdoy^ the 
second lonnr day of the bright half, the illustrious 
lC{t^^kHka, for the increase of his fume, founded ti 
market, fit for traders,^ crowded with Brahmaus, 
soldiers and merchauts, at the village of Ho/iititakiipa, 
(T* 21.) He has erected, like heaps of his rooowij, the 
two pillars here, one at MaiMoar'ft* and another at 
the village of Bofiimakfipa* 

22.) This illustrious Sakkaka piously has caused to be 
built this imperishable temple of the god Jina, which 
destroys sin and creotes happiness. 

(Y, 23.) And he has entrusted this temple to the 
community presided over by the ascetics Jiimbava (?) 
and Amruka (F| and the merchant Bhnkuta (F), in 
tho ffucAchka of tho holy Bkattchara^^ 


■ Da tba B» of tho wcinl orynAt in iktrs pm the liiitim mh m, 

p. ei, 0 !I. 

* lin! Eutanio^ of the Inst vrouhl bo «beii iho vm Ibi 

inoon^i 

* 1 intw oiiiJUrii'Hdin to to nnod b tho uf l^e ftdjt<ctiTo 

i r unnot PiKjr^ isf inluhlo Siuukrit oqoifitloiiit ni tbJa uanp. 

^ Ait«r tbii, b^f « totm ui &uuk]it is pTMurred iii Ito ucigiiud, vlikhi H ia 
. ui]iM«vMir;r to truuiUte. 
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Art. XI — 3Lt/fttatt's Aec4>utit of f/te Kittf/thtn of Bengafa 
^ {Btngaf), By Geo, PntLLtPSj iI.R.A.S, 


t 



I.vTRODucnt)RT Notice. 

The following ia a Chinetie dcficriptfoa of the kiogdom of 
Bengal, written at tbo commenceiDeat of the tifteeoth 
cciittirj% □bout eighty yeura before the Portuguese die* 
covered the route round the Cupo of Good Uope^ and 
about aixty yeura or so after Ibn Batuta' had visited 
those regionfl. Tliia nccount ie u chapter taken from 
u work, bearing the Chioeae title Yiug-jfai-sbeng-lan (a 
geneml account of the ahorea of tho ocean), compilod by 
one Muliuan, an Inteirpreter attached to tho suite of Oi^Dg 
Ho* who was sent to the iitirious kingdoma of the western 
ocean by the Chinese Emperor Yung-lo. The object of 
this expedition was, that the Emperor Yung-ln feared thut 
oi-ti, his predeceissor* whom ho bud driven from the 
rone, was concealing himself in aoum country over the 
seoY^ wanted to truce him* and at the same time to display 
his mtl^Tj force in foreign oountnos* in order to show 
that Cbiii^was rich and strong. 

In the fiixfb oionth of tho year 1405, be ordered Ch^og 
Ho, hia c^^punion Wung Ching Hung, anti others, to go 
na cnvgy&'tq the kingdoms in the western ocean. They took 
witb^Hm do,000 soldiersi and a ki]gc quunlity of gold and 
sillJ^The fleet consisted of 63 ships, most of them of 
tonnage, some measuring 440 feet long and ISO feet 
They sailed from Liu-kiu-kiang, an inlet of the 

t /1 tvn Ktttiitu tniTcIli'd iq BiTi{;;a] amt tiiited SiinuF^oa in t 
* Sflril ire thff dirpi*"^* 


Nir^HO lit ihfl Chiiui^ rotnponuff tb« 

304. nticre t4DE>e an 
^^gi«niud ; at Lbt* mnu) Udw, h(^¥^! 1 rBf, 
ft fbui th-uw at tint pRw.m ^^irttur— 
^atbtd uj hi'gb (a city Witlt aiul bontii^ 
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Yang-tze, tiluated a little to the north of Ww 
entrance of the Shanghai riyer. They touched t 
way south at Woga, at the mouth of the Min, fror 
place they sailed to Cochin China, and so on to it' 
countries in the Straits and Tndia, malcing knoa 
place the orders from the Emperor. 

They gare presents to the princes and chiefs, iL 
who would not submit were compelled to do so by ibrt 
ilahunn has left us an account of twenty of the kingdo«a 
Tisited by the expedition: those relating to Java and 
Sumatra hare been translated into English by Mr. AV. P. 
Groenevcldt, while the chapter relating to Cochin China 
was translated by the late ifr. Mayers. The chapters 
relating to Siam and Ceylon have been* translated by myself 
and have appeared in the Journal of the China branch of 
this Society. The remaining chapters I have also translated 
and the one relating to Bengal I am now about to read. 

These travels, handed down to us by Mahuan, are well 
worthy of taking a place beside those* of other medimval 
travellers, such os Marco Polo. Friar Odoric. and Ibn Batuta. 
The most curious point about aU these travellers is the 
sinking resemblance that their descriptions bear to each 
other, which has been most happily described by the late 
learaed scholar, Sir Uenry Yule, when speaking of Fw 
Jordan s travels: “One must notice,” says he. “ the fp-^ 
coincidences of statement, and almost of* expression 
this and other travellers of the same age, Mpeeia, 

Polo ; at first one would think thot Jordan hadP? 
but he certainly bad not Ibn BatuU’s. and the coi 
with him are sometimes almost as striking. Ifa 
ancient worthies, then, a Murray, from whom they p 
cxj^nences as modem travellers do. I think they had 
thojr Murray l.y m the tradition^ y.rn. of the Arab rallo 
with whom they voy.ge<l. wme of which Mem to hove b< 
hooded doiTO otradily from the time of Ptolemy—no 
adventure Herodotus—almt""^ J 

To this I might odd that 
with in Mahuan'i travels whi 
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pilfered direct from ^fnreo Polo and Ibn Batata and others, 
but this would have been quite impoesible. 3Iany, perhaps, 
are apt to think that the navigation of the Eastern seas 
in early times was entirely in the bonds of the Arabs, 
Indians, and Persians; such was not really the case. 

It should be mentioned here that the Indians and Persians 
most probably went to China by sea at the comrooncemont 
of our era, and continued to do so for many centuries after¬ 
wards. For example, the Buddhist pilgrim Fa-hicn, in 41>1, 
returned to China from Ceylon in an Indian vesseL I quite 
agree with my friend W. P. Groeneveldt, a gentlenuin 
holding a high poet in Her Netherland Majesty’s service 
in Java, and a ripe Chinese scholar, that the Chinese did 
not arrive in the Malay Archipelago before the fifth century, 
and that they did not extend their voyages to India, Arabia, 
and Persia till a century later. There is positive evidence, 
however, that in the Tang dynasty 618 to 906, their sailors 
were well acquainted with the navigation of the Indian 
seas, for sailing directions are to be found dating from that 
period, clearly setting forth the route and naming the 
countnes to be met with between Canton and Bussorah at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. In these directions there 
is a most striking passage regarding the dangers to be 
guarded against when reaching El-Obollah, where beacons 
were said to be placed in the sea, upon which tires were 
lighted at night for the guidance of mariners. These 
bacons are mentioned in El-Masudi’s historical “ Encyclo- 
pcedia,” translated by Dr. Sprenger. lie says: Marks of 
wood are erected for sailors in the sea at El-Obollah, and 
look like three seaU in the middle of the water, on which 
tires are burnt at night to caution vessels which come from 
Oman, Siraf, and other places.” Reference is also made to 
these murks in the travels of Ibn Batuta, Lee’s translation, 
page 36. This and other poasa'ges in the directions show 
clearly what knowledge the Chinese had of the navigation 
of these seas. 

It will naturally be asked, from what port in China 
did these vessels sail ? Canton appears, up to the 
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eleventh ecntury, to hnre been th^a chief eontlieru jjort 
friKjueiited by foreign fibip^, and from which lutiire vessels 
fiiiiled for foreign countries. In 1686^ or soon after the 
time of the Numinn conquest of Knglnndr the cojitcrn ports 
of China, viz. Chungehow and Cbinchow, were made ports 
of entry and exit for vessela carrying cn foreign trrtdo^ 
Priori to this all Pookien craft, going to and rotuming 
from foreign countries, were compelled to report themaelvcs 
to the Canton Cuitoms authorities. This was looked iipou 
aa a great hurdAhip by the Fookien merchants^ and, upon 
representation being made to the throne, a superintendent 
of Custom a was ap[x>intt!d to collect the Customs ravenue 
fft these two Fooklen ports. At this time a port sprang 
up into notice at the entrance of the Changchow river, not 
far from tba present treaty port of Amoy, which, with the 
neighbouring jwrt of Chino hew, did much of the foreign 
carrying trade of that part of China. Ships we¥e htiilt 
by the richer and manned by the poorer clitsscft, and, eager 
in the puMult of gain, were teat on long and distant 
voyages to foreign countries. This port from 1086 

to 1560 known as Gehkong, and is probably the Oaichun, 
or Kaycon, of Friar Odoric, known also oa Zaitun.^ The 
trade of this port and that of Chiochew is now eeutred 
in Amoy, lu l+j61 this district cullercd greatly from 
Japanese raids, and its commerce! was almost entirely 
destroyed. 

It ahould be known that the Japanese hod been a eoourgo 
to this part of China for over twenty years, and they hod 
inspired the people with such fear and dread, that for manv 
yennj after the bare meBtion of the wonls Oe-a-loi, '‘the 
Japan^ are coming," frightened the children into obedience, 
macb in the same way tis our fathers aud mathers wore 
frightened when they were told that " Boney " would have 


‘In the T-Hi p^ft hii^ kuQ-iTeij^a, M3 af wnr 4>fa, (IW- 

cbnv u V Cljijirlw jTujki wm rbj.-Bgwl iti the tfmftff wEih {.^r^ 

»d 'z SS';” 
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iheui. To this day m Amo}^ I am infortuod W Dr* J, J. 
M. do QroQtj when tte cojiimoa p<cople are ODgrv tvhU eiich 
other they imilce use of the expression Oh-na-koue^ni, " Ygu 
are ns cruel as a JapaucBe/' 

The nest intoreatmg' point wo hove to discuss is, how the 
Chinese found their ^yay to these dLstant foreign Countries. 
It was my good forlunoj many yeiirs ago, while strolling 
through a temple in the neighbourhood of Amoy^ to ootno 
across a wdl-cducated Chinutnan^ who was opending the 
Bummer there, who was most anxious to hear from me uU 
about foreign countries, and ho ostooiehed me with his 
knowledge of the mediseyul geography of India and the 
East generally. I naturally enquired where he got his 
knowledge from, and ho said, Como with me to my room 
and I will show you my books.'^ On entering ha handed 
mo a copy of a book called the " Wu*peWhih,^* which 
relate chiefly to the art and science of wur—a scimico 
which, by the wa}-, has of late boon sadly neglected by the 
Obinoiia to their cost. At the end of this work there 
a set of maps mid to bo a copy of those usod by Cheng Ho 
when ho wont on his expedition In !4lfi* Although iheso 
charts aro stated to idnto from that lime, there are to be 
found in them every place mentioned by Mareo Polo on his 
yot'ugo from Chinn to Ormim, and 1 am inclined to think 
that charts, or charts of this nature, wore in existence in 
Marco Polo's day. ^ty leasons for so thinking arc these: 
Marco Polo meaticnfl that ho doriyed some of his information 
as to the whereabouts of the countries he described by their 
being polntod cut to him ou ths sea charts of the coasts of 
India. Further, Polo apeaks of vessels being nariguted by 
me<ms of the North Star, and the latitude of places facing 
determined by the number of cubits such star wja nhove 
the horizon. In the charts said to be used in Cheng Ho^s 
expedition, the latitude of places h shown by the North 
Star being reckoned at so many digits mid so inuny eighths 
high* Those are cflUcd in Chitusse Ohih and CLio; the iirst 
corresponds to tbu Arabic Issabo or Terfa, meaning a 
huger ; and tbo latter to the Arabic %am. la one word 
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tlie Chmew mflnner of navigation appear* to hare b«n 
tbo *aine ag *ec forth in the Mohit. a Turkish work on 
^ngHtioo, a tranalntioii of which 18 to be ^und m the 

P«g« 444, 

ladb. The »jatem of naWgntion appears to he also the 
a^ that described W the Moorish pilot eneafted bv 
1.U.CO A. G«ro. at il.lindo. I might (h.*;,, j,,; 

^nhhmtiDii of the virioue niitnes met with in Chinena 
lx»^ of this period, o knowledge of the Amov dinloot 
mobla, one more readily to identify what place is meant 
than by reading the oharaclera nccetding to tho Mandarin 
sound i for Mample, Marco Polo mentions a kingdom in 
SHimatm caUod riragoiaii, or Bagoyam j this has piwjled 
many eominentator,, but on the Chinese chart I havo 
mentioned there is a conntty called Ta-hoa-mien, which 
in the Amoy dialect is pronounced Bakolien, in which it is 
Tcry eany to rocogaise tho Drngoian, or Bagoyam, of 
iliireo Polo. ’ 


'* » nof trae we tarned our nttontion to rendinB 
Mnbuan s desiription of neogal; this account was appnionUy 
wntton not more than .iity year, after Ibn Botcto had 
».«t^ that country. «d mast of tho names given bv the 
Arab traveller arc easily vecoguiiablo in those used by our 
Obineae traveller, ^ 

I cannot conclude thosa introductory remarks to my 
paper mthont paying a tribute to the late loomed 
(pwppW, Sir Heniy Yule, in the wonderful eseetnes. 
with which be has elucidated the travel, of Ibn Batula in 
Bengal in a sketch map given io his wort “Cathav and 
the way thither." Nothing clearer could be given to’show 
the Chinese traveller’s route to the kingdom of Bongala- 
Uiereoq is jwu marked Chittagong, whore the Chtocse 
envoy landrf, and tho river up which he trarelled until 
ha rewbed ^no-nrh-kong, caUed Sonarcawau by tho Arab 
travelW; tb. position of Bengalu a. lying ><, Z wrattari 
ol Chittagong, and not to the eastward ns plnced h., iu™» 

^th “ *•"» defined, and Mlv'agreca 

Ith the position given to it by our Chinese traveller*!^ 
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ilAHUAs'fl AcOQUST of 'TltS KlNGDOSl OF BeKGALA (BkXOAL). 

IVaHi/affd from (At " Ymg-yai-aii&dg-lEHj.'^ 

The kiogdchm of Fang-ko^la, ^ ^ Mi B^ngaJa, 
reached by fihip from the kingdom of Su-roon^ta-lo,^ 
f aa loUowa: A course is fllmped. for the ITao- 

[Ij t And Tfiui'Ian lutoiadiSf^ ^ ^ iJj I these being 
reaebed, tho vofiscl then hua to steer north^weat, and being 
favoured w'itb a fuir wind for twent_v*oiio days, arrives 
first ut Cheh-ti-gant^ Jfe f#» where she anehora^ Small 
boats are then iisod to ascend the rivor, up which, at a. 
distance of 5i!>0' or more, one arrives at a place cidled 
Sona-urh-koug (Sunorgaoii),^ where one lands ^ travelling 

1 SwmaUtfla, The Sacmia of Marco PoIqs Tbii lingiicnti of Satanlcai^ in 
Sirniatra, roat Achivn.F 

’ JUjU-jAmji. An i&Linrl all j.icb«Jii IlMd, mOsl probnblj PuJo Br« orXuiu 

* Ttmi-hn Titawila. Tbe KicotMin. I tm uua.bls' to gtra any eiptnution 

irby ihrwo {HliUtU Wvtp aa ntiltii'd by iho Cbitlcde; thntr caa\, howcer, bn ntr 
ilTjobt Ai to tbc«o Htoiuk twini; ebo XScolmni, for vd an toti by Mtibutm^ k bki 
artido on '^CByloiiF" tliat tke largnt of tljo*e klamii WM oJled ^-bclidiwu 
irhicb b 0 Meonto CIiiauM imdiTing of Sambfloaf, tbo Mm* firtn to 

tV largcftt ut Ustf XEcubctn, iccArdlDi^ Id Millmraif, "'Oricalal Cotumw<^," 
toL ii, p. AiKither ClilDdHi nanw for tbd XijaImm ii iKy-bm^^^QD, Xbo 
Eipgvliiia of Xabdd FeoptOp^^ vbicb appoUaljuap Htcmdiog' to all ii 

fully (tcHiTwl, fur ibe Xkdhuwbi dni tiiii to mach ia ibrL’it idm. 

[Sbee writiii'ir thr aboT© I Iwt© ibeio^bt mr llw nonw Tml-Un, by fbo 
Cbimao to tba X^idolHts, uni t haTE but l[lt]o dciObt tliAt ibfl mtnio in 
U n corraptioQ nl Xticiioraa, tho painfl gttm by ^Liteo I'ulo ta tba gnntp. The 
chanct^n Tfol-bmi ^ are pron«iDJ:nl Cbnu-tad in Amciy, oat cf 
vhkb it ii eeay to mabe CuL-niti. Tbe Chiotiao DinittHl the initial lyUahlo aed 
callnl ihom tbo Cwinn (aLuiilSp whila Marco Felo cailod Ibent the Xocucrao 
liliadi,] 

* t'lM-fi-p'u. CbittagaaF Tbia appaza to hnra horn the port of Eoa^ at 
wb/ch Chiuufl tr mlrh^ vihucli ancbond. Proljably tbe Smtcawnii of Iba Baluta 
and tliE Cbitta^o^ of our day. 

* LL A ti it abont the ihM of a mHo; SOO U b ■ppiVKtDatcly IftS aiilM. 

‘ it w e f«. £04PE'-'irFA-Auir^ or Ibittbihiy Lbo Sonarcnim 

of Itm Jidtuta (iianinift-ynniitia or GoUEEli Totrn} hat alFBuly Ihvii Tcicdtiuliod 
u ude of the sudinTnl cnptali of Bengal. It appeui in Fnw MnnroV tnap at 
Scatargaraiu. It lay a {ew BiOri aanth^aut of Ba«:n, but I bdiara ila «urt 
aite It nnt mMFVEMbla in that region of raal iMfiiug riToi^—" Cathjiyj and ibe 
way thithar," m], ii, p. ^CS. 
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from ^hJcli piaci! in a eoutb-WEsterlj diroctioQ for tbirtj* 
fii'e the kiDg^oni of BBOgaLa tA reoched^ It ia a 

kingdom \ntb wuUed citi&s, and [in the cnpitnl] thn king 
and officials of all rsnka have their residenciBar It i& an 
eAtensivo country ; ita ptoductfl urs nbunduntj and ita people 
untnerona; they are Muhnrmnadunji, and in their dealings 
are open and straightforward- The rich build ship, in 
which they carry on ccnomarEra with foreign nations J many 
ore engaged in trade, and a goodly number oocap}^ them¬ 
selves with agricultural pursuits i while others exorcise 
their croftj oa raecbanica. They are u dork-skinnod nice, 
olthough you ocouoioDaUy see among them a Ught-cora- 
plexioned prson \ the men shave their heads, sud wear 
>vhite cloth turbans and a long loofic robe with a round 
eel tar, which they put on over thoir heads, and which is 
fastened in at the waist by a broad cotoured baadkcrhbtef; 
they wear pointed leather shoes. The king and hia oncers 
all dross like ^luhammadans; their head-dress aud clothe 
arc becomingly arranged. The Ian gauge of the people is 
liengalT; Persian is also spkon there. 

The currency of the country is a silver coin called 
Tang-ko,® which la two Ohinoso mace in weight, is ono 
inch and two-tenths in diometer, aud is engraved on either 
side; all large business transactiene are carried on with 
this coin, but for small ptirchascs they use a sea-ahell 
called by foreigners kuo-h* 

The ceremonies observed by them on their coming of agie, 
their ftinemisj sacrifice*, and marrisgea are like those of 
the MuhaDnnadaQA. 

' A accantiii^ lo tVilllBmii, U i lea^vK Lea /i ID Imifctb, Tlurtr-Bvr' 

{ftacei ElV, t^crefoM, lilMiCit thirlJ^fiTe or 10^ ButiS. Ttur 

^'Tbe IIvl>’rT vl the Alib^ Dyiiuty,'^' givu ihlrij-Aiv H crstmil 

Irrjcn Soua.Iith.kDDir 

‘ Tkitf^ka. Barlyva, w ({bvlnl by Tul^ in hit “ Glcworr cvf Anj^tn^IodUa 
tVonle/ |T. SS'J. tayt it ii d rDimil ifioai oiLfa, nrJlb llutifteh on Imliti 

siilut. ind it it of Ttry 6ats 

Taakui wm of ihv lilviii: eunviKY oi tho dtr, ia tu Etnol^quiiBtod 
A jurat ilitil tif dJIoy, w tbflt Dult T*bks nclr cieliJuigK*! fuF cufajeti i^ifthiT trire, 
KuikiOj? [m'* tJlii Tjuika ubIt Vrtnih Dboat fijiirTiem^ ioirli^ at two 

ehillhuf> ** Fimbtsv' -llO].^*' Calhay,''' vial, ij, p, 4411, 

* (eo«T]r). Tlwi «[£iAU whitt: tbfll CjffH'itit nwiK'd. Tllc«.’ ihclli wtre 

tifOUjtht from !))« MsidlTM ; lbs kktiikn U«iS borOfTHl thEOi Eu Lbt 
nt fni fkfti 
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Tbo whole 3’ear through is hot like our Bumm^rr* They 
have two crops of rice a year* There is also u peculiur 
kind of rice, whose grain ia Jong, wiryt uod red. Wheat, 
tMwtiziUTn, all kinds of palse, millet, ginger, mustard, ooiona, 
hemp, quash, brinjsls, and vegstahles of many descriptions 
grow there in abundance- Their fruits are also many, 
nmong which thp_v nnniber tho plantain ; the}'" hovo three 
or four kmda of wines, the cocoanut, rice, tarry, and 
kudjang. jkrdent spirits are sold in tho market-placesL 

Not haTiug ony ton, they offer their gu^U tho betel-nat 
in iU place. Their streets are well prorided with ahops 
of various kinds, also drinking and Hitiug-'houses and 
bathing establishments. 

The animals and birds arc numerous, among W'hich are 
camels, horses, males, aescB, hufihloos, bullocks, goats, sheep, 
geese, ducks, fowls, piga, dogs, and cals. They have also 
many athcr fruits besides tho platiluin.* vi^., the jack fruit, 
mangoes, pomcgruimtes, also sugar-cane, granulated sugar, 
white sugar, and various candied and preserved fruits. 

Among their manufacturea are five or aiit kinds of fine 
cotton fabrics [mualius] ; one like our Pi-pu bos the foreign 
muno of Pi“cbili-' This fabric is of a Soft teiture, three 
foot bread, and made up id lengths of fifty-sii or fifty* 
Boven foot. 

There is also a ginger-yoUow fabric called Muti*cbl-ti, 
four foot or more wide and fifty feet long i it 
is very- closely woven and strong. 

' fp r ^ (?}. F(T the ibnw Iiuna frf 

iDduui tAliriei I MU umWo to ftad an niulnhmt, 

$r ] Ei]uiwlMti nnbioifii. 

^ probahljr Choo-tar. A fimndolh. ic cnBwl 

tnnn itif fuot UmnirlB. 

iS S ® ^pfutwUy tlvL* mnalin of whkh 
the biicsl aiUalia BuhiCI tJV maJu, ■flul CtJled mfllflali ihihi, which hj eotthwiaa 
ii ^encnllv aiOied ja*miiTTi ibshi (rofOl Biiirblflj,r“Jiiiittrcud at tbo AaUliil 
Utjciety of Bvn^, Tol. T, p. 1834% 
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There if another fabric, five feet wide and twenty feet 
long, called Shu-na-kieh, ^ ^, like our Lo^pa. 

There is aloo another kind with the foreign name of 
Ilin-pei-tung-ta-li, jff & three feet wide and 

sixty feet long; the meshes of this texture are open and 
regular; it is somewhat like gauze, and is much used for 
turbans. 

There is tho Sha-ta-urh, made up in lengths of forty 
or more feet and two feet five or six inches wide; it 
resembles very much tho Chinese San-so. 

There is the Mo-hei-mo*leh, made up in lengths of twenty 
feet or more and four feet wide; on both sides it has a 
facing four to five-tenths in thickness, and resembles the 
Chinese Towdo-kien.- 

The mulberry tree and silkworms are found there. Silk 
handkerchiefs and caps, embroidered with gold, painted waro, 
basins, cups, steel, guns, knives, and scissors are all to be 
had there. They manufacture a white paper from the bark 
of a tree, which is smooth and glossy like a deer s skin. 

Tlicir punishments for breaking the law are beating and 
the bastinado, and transportation to near and far countries. 
You find there, as with us, officers of various grades, with 
their public residences, their seals and system of official 
correspondence; also doctors, astrologers, professors of 
gcomancy, artisans, and artificers. They have a standing 
Army, which is paid in kind, tho commander-in-chief of 
which is colled a Pa-szfi-la-urh, ■ JK M 5i- 

Their mountebanks wear a long white cotton garment, em¬ 
broidered with black thread, fastened round their waist with 
a coloured silk handkerchief; hanging over their shoulders 
they have a string of coloured stones and coral beads, and 
on their wrists bracelets of dark red stones. At feasts and 
parties these people are engaged to play certain pieces of 
music, and to sing their native songs, and to go through 
various dances together. 



Ptniaa 
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Thert) t* anDthtiT claas of men eaUed Kikn-amo-su^lti-nai, 
^ ^ tbat i» to saVj mujaiQian:}* TLe«a men 

everj' mornings at about four o’clockj go to tbo bouses of 
tho bigb ofTicials and the rich ; one man plays a kind of 
trumpet, another beats a amalL drum, anotber u large one: 
when they comnience, their time is eIdw, and it gradually 
increases to the end, when tbo mugtc suddenly stops- In 
this Way they poss on from bouse to house; at meuL-times 
thcF again go to all the bouses, when they receive presents 
of food or money. 

There are many conjurors, but their perfonuauces are 
nothing very extraordinary. 

The fallowing feat, towoTer, is worthy of inentioD. A 
man and his 'wife parade the streets with a tiger, Booured 
by an iron chain; on arriving oppoflito a bense they give 
the following perfornmnee: The tiger ia unloosed and. 
oita oa the ground; the iiiuu, quite nuked and with a switch 
iu bis hand, dances in front of tbo tiger, pulls him about, 
knocks him with his fist and kicks him j the tiger bocomea 
enraged, growls and springs upon tbo man, and they both 
roll over together. The man then thrusts his arm into the 
tiger’s mouth and down its throat; tbo tiger dares not bite 
biin; when this is over the chain is again put round the 
tiger^a neck, oud he lies down, Tbo perforraera then beg 
food for the tiger from the bouses round, and they generally 
get pieces of meat given them for the beast, with a present 
of money fur themaelves. 

They have a fixed calendar j twelve monlbs go to the 
year; they have no intercalary month. The king fits out 
ships aod sonda them to forEign coon tries to trade. Pearls 
and precious stones arc sent as tributo to Chinii. 


Such ia llahnon^a account of Beagala; most of his facts 
are to bo found endorsed m the records of foreign countries, 
to bo mot with in the Ming dynasty histories, Iu one 
aceount 1 find that Gni-yn-MU^ting, ^ ^ JS- "!"» ^’”5 

of Ben gala, sent, in H09, an erabnosy with presents to the 
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Chinese cfluK ; anotb^ of Itengala* bv norae Kien* 
ruh'ting^, ^ i| 7*, sent a letter fn tlie Emperor of Clima, 
written on gold leaf, and accompanied by a preseint; of a 
giraffe. 

The first emWy, vi?. that of Gai-yu-aKo-ting, ia said 
to have come to China in the aixtb year of Yung-la’a r^ign, 
which correaponda with K409 of our era. The Eengal king 
ragning at that time appears to have Wn Sbihab-ad-din 
Boyazid Shah, who only oamo to the throne in that year, 
A former king, Ghijas-ad-din, who reigned from 1370^-1398, 
cornea very near the Chinese name Gai-ya-azn-ting, but ho 
had ceased to reign ten years before the embassy ia said 
to have nrrived in Chino, Possibly the Chinese dates aro 
wrong. In the twelfth year of Yungdo, 1415, the time 
assigned by the Chinese chrnnipiera to the arrival of the 
second embassy in Chi on, Jalal-ad-din was king of Bengal. 
To make his name agree with the Chinese Kien-fuh-ting 
is fiomewbut difhcuU, but I thick no other can be meaut. 
The two charoctera, Fuh-ting, can be read lint-ding in the 
Amoy dialect, and might easily be made to do duty for 
Ad-dk. Tho character Kien may aUo be read Gien, hut 
that in no way neat-nablea Jnlal. Probably the character 
Kicn may be an error in tranecnptioii for some other 
nearer approaching tho sound of Jol. This is all con¬ 
jecture. 

Tho names of tho kings reigning in Bengal are taken 
from a work by StJinley Jjane-Poole, called *'Tlie Coimi 
of tho ^luhammadan States of India,” p. 5. 

With regard to the site of tho supposed city of Bengnla, 
1 am not sufficiently acqmiintwl with the quest ion to enter 
into a discu^ion. upon the aubjectw 

Sir Henry Yule, m his " Cathay, and the wav thither,” 
gives a small map to elucidate Ibn iSatuta's travels i‘u 
Bengal, which seems to he also the route taken by tho 
Chinese travellers from Chittagong to Sona-urt-kong the 
site of which latter city Yule seems to thinh must be lilted 
for some miles south ward of tho present city of Dacca 
nod tho probability k great that the city uf Bengak (if 
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Buch a citj ever existed) w&a ftituated still faither io the 
southward of the said city of Dacca than Sona-urh-koa^. 

3Ialiimn'fi book contains also on occonut of Calicut, 
Ormus, Aden, the ^loldivqs, and many other places in 
the Indian Ocean, which are extremely interesting, os much 
DOW light is thrown upon the historical geography of those 
countries; and 1 will in another paper give further extracts 
from this book. 
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Art. XV. — The Sfory of Yuenf 8hnh Sarrt^ {the Saddlrr)^ 
and of how the inhahitanU of Kaztcin ^ outwitted the 
heacrnli/ bodiee. A Satire. Tnuialated by Colouel Sir 
Edward C. Ross, C.S.I., M.R.A.S. 

Mirza Path *Ali, Akhwand*Zudeb, on officer of Tartar 
origin in tbo Russian Service at Tiflis, wrote a aeries of 
comedies in the Axcri-Tiirki dialect, and this satirical tale, 
about the year 1858. Those compositions were translated 
into Persian by ^lirza Ja‘afar of Karajah I>ilgh, and these 
translations were lithographed and published at Tehran 
in 1874. The volume contains six Plays— 

The Wazlr of the Khun of lAnkuran, in four acts. 

The Thief-taking Bear, in three acts. 

The Miser, in three acts. 

The Court-Pleaders, in three acts. 

Monsieur Jourdan, the Botanist, and ) . . 

Must'ali Shah, the reputed Sorcerer j 

Mulld Ibrahim Ehalil, the Alchemist, in four acts. 

And the Story of Yusuf Shah, which comes between the 
fourth and hBh Plays, and is written partly in 
narrative, partly in drama form. 

The 6rst of the Flap was edited with a translation, 
notes, and vocabulary by Messrs. W, Haggard and Guy 
le Strange in 1882, and a most useful little book it has 
been to students of Persian. 

A translation of “The Alchemist,” by Mr. Guy le 
Strange, appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of January, 1886. “ The Boar,** “ The Pleaders,** 

* Euvia— CspiU] ot Irik-'Ajesii, finutdad by Sbsp4r. 

j.a.A.s. ISM. 
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and “Sorcerer” hare been publiehed in the Pemiant with 
Pngliah translations, by Mr. Rogers, and I leam from Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid that a translation of “The Miser” was 
published in Madras. Two of the comedies, “The Wazir” 
and “Pleaders,” have been translated into French by M. 
Alphonse Cillidre, Paris, 1888. Three of the Plays have 
also been edited in the Persian from the Tehran edition, 
with glossary and notes, by MM. Barbier de Mcynard and 
S. Guyard, Paris, 1886, 

The story of Yusuf Shah has not, as far as I know, 
been hitherto translated into English or French. It 
is rather a curiosity in its way, and by no means devoid 
of pungent humour. 

E. C. R. 


The Story of YDsuf Shah, the S.uidler. 

The remarkable incidents here narrated happened in the 
early years of the rule of the Safawis, when, on account of 
the occurrence of certain events, Mohammed Shah Safnwi 
hail abdicated in favour of his son, Shah ‘Abbas the First. 

The scene is laid in Eozwin, in the seventh year of the 
reign of Shah 'Abbas (a.d. 1592, or circa). It is the 
beginning of spring, three days after the Nownw,* and 
about three o’clock in the afternoon. Shah ‘Abbas tho 
First is sitting in the palace, enjoying the society of his 
beloved Selma Khawatun. 

Aghii Muburik, tho chief eunuch, raising the curtain, and 
bowing respectfully, announces: " Mirza* Sadr-ed-din, tho 
Munejjim* Bash!, solicits the honour of paying his rcspecU 
to your ^lajcsty on an urgent affair.” 

The Shah, signing to Selma Khawatun to retire to the 
ladies’ apartraenu, says to the Chief Eunuch, “Tell him 
to come in.” 


P«m«D lutioiul irtB of u>. of 


• KfnrrG* — Vtrnil eqaiaox. 

ZnroMtma ori^na. 

‘ ^ • rimpk tills oi rmt 

•qairalnt to Mr.; after « luuae it HjiaiSM ■ n,T»l pri-^. -i 
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The Maaoj[jim BSahT, haTing cntflrdd the Shat'a ppes^snto, 
aQ<l bowed fospoctfiilly— 

T/t0 S^ffA: ** Wbttt ts itj, JLTraif 

TA 0 litittAi: "May Heavea j^uird j^iur Majesty I 

It appeora from tbo courses of the stara that, fiftecii days 
after XowiTiz^ Mars will be ia conjuaetion with fjcorpiQ^ 
and the first result of ihb malign coujunctioa will be that 
in au Eastern Iand“prt>bubly IixId— n great catastrophe 
will bafall the reigning’ mozmroli. I have therefore con- 
aidereU it my doty, ns the devoted well-wisher of this 
sublitiie Court, to give your Mujeaty tiioely waruint*- of 
this aspect of affuirs,” * 

jN^ow at that time the Shah was not, at most, more than 
twenty-two jean old, and it ia well known how sweet, how 
dear, and how precious life is nt that youthful age, more 
especially in the case of one enjoying the esulted poitition 
of u Sovereign> The communication of the Chief Astrologer 
caused the ycmthful Shnb eiEtreuie terror, an that ho stiddenlv 
turned pale, and demeaned hirauelf like one distraught; but 
after a few tniuutca ho raised his bead and said to Mirau 
Sodr-ed-din, “ Very well, you can go.” 

The Chief Astrologer bowed aud retired, and the Slieh 
remained alone in deep thou^t for half an hour, after 
which ho turned to Aghii Mubnrik and raid, *^Send a 
ferr£sh ^ to sumtuuii to my presence Mirza Mohsiu ihe 
Wazir, the Sirdar MTrsja Zeinun Khan, Mir^a ynhva tho 
iluatow'fi,* and Akhwund ’ Samad the Chief MuIIei.*, 

The eunuch goes out and despatches a ferriiah, who brings 
the persons designated, who, after receiving permiaaioa to 
cuter, make their bows and await orders. 

Jj4e SA/SfA: " I have aummonod you to hold a coasultatioti 
regarding tho mcon.i of averting a catastrophe, so that, 

* F 4 !iTfi 4 ti—JJt " rprcfloli^rinteiiffir« miin fnro Arnlijr 

KK/t/armAs. Ub» sfKTinll* t1ir|HrlA, bnU, OlAttraHii, a yfi kf«p 
la an^r. tu ['Miusit nialiluhamaCii Uu lurraiikBa w luciHAetfn, iL&bk'ri, ujul 
lluDWthf |rr ibilirt 

■ MuitiFwlt- MiHuifT uf Pittwaju or Chief PWinnubv imd: Awlitov af AcciraHUL 

* Akhwoivd—Dflaiiju& 

* MolU JU^I—Ar. JtiiwlA Ttin MiilUiA 4ire thrmU^ifEir* Icadurt uqJ prieiM. 

it A title uitui] pRtliwd to iiaiiMi of iearDnl. mun - 
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after due consideration of the matter, you mav devise an 
expedient, and suggest an advisable course. This being 
a special council, you have my august permission to be 
seated, and proceed to deliberate on this afiair.'* 

These personages having obeyed the Shah's commands, 
his Majesty proceeds to inform them of the intelligence 
communicated by the Chief ^Vstrologer, and asks their 
advice us to the best means of guarding his own person 
against this catastrophe. All are struck with astonishment. 
Then, after a moment's silence, the Wazir Minca Mohsin 
delivers his opinion in the following terms:— 

IFfizir }hrzd Moktin : The loyalty and devotion of this 
humble servant towards the illnstrious Government are 
umiuestionable. Your Majesty will, no doubt, recollect to 
what degree the treasury became deplenished in the time 
of your august father, owing to the incompetence and 
neglect of my predecessors in the Wazaret. From the day 
that this important function was entrusted to the vigilance 
of your servant, I organized measures for keeping the 
treasury replenished, in accordance with which every Slate 
official, on appointment to the government of a province, 
pays a sum of money proportionate to his means to the 
treasuiy by way of Pishkash.* Moreover, whenever your 
Majesty honours a noble by visiting bis house, the master 
of that bouse has to add presents of costly stulfs to his 
money offerings. By such expedients, now that it is the 
seventh year of your Majesty's reign, the public treasury 
is, thank God! well filled with money. As regards the 
administration of the business of the Ministiy*, therefore, 
your humble servant cannot bo accused of any shortcoming; 
but in face of the prevailing influences of the stars 1 am 
powerless and bewildered." 

Sinfdr ZemAn KJtin next delivers himself as follows: 
“Although [it is known to you all] this servant has 
whitened his beard through devotion and assiduity in the 
sorrice of the illustrious Government, still 1 may cite ou 


> PSihkuh—Prcttnt. 
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iDstanoe: Tea years ago, whea the Turkish forces, num¬ 
bering nearly 70,000 men, under the leadership of Bakr 
Pasha and Marohi Oghli, were preparing to invade the soil of 
Iran, your Majesty's illustrious father entrusted the com¬ 
mand of the Persian forces to me. Although our troops 
were not less numerous than those of the Turks, I wns 
nevertheless loth to expose the forces of the ‘ elect people ’ 
to the risk of destruction in encountering the hosts of 
perdition. I accordingly issued orders that, from the 
Turkish frontier to the further extremity of AierlxTijan, 
all the crops of the peosantry should be cut, their cattle 
driven in, and all the roads and bridges along the route 
destroyed. So when Bakr Pilsha crossed our frontier, whilst 
not seeing a single man of our army before him, yet^ho 
found the roads so destroyed and deserted that he wus 
quite unable to move forward his artillery, which he was 
obliged to leove at the frontier. Pushing on with his 
cavalry and infantry, it was only after experiencing all 
sorts of difficulties and hardships that bo succeeded in 
reaching Tabriz,* and no matter in what direction he sent 
his cavalry in search of provisions, not a grain of wheat 
or barley, not a single cow, nor a sheep were they able to 
bring in. So after three days, during which his troops, 
famished and dejected, were reduced to great straits, he 
saw no escape from his dilemma but to beat the drum of 
retreat and fiy from Tabriz. By this stmtegj' the kingdom 
of Iriin was saved from the invasion of the foreign hordes. 
The destruction of the roads and bridges had proved so 
advantageous that even after the flight of Bakr I’ushu the 
Persian Government considered it inadvisable to reconstruct 
them, or to re'Ostablish the prosperity of the places I had 
caused to be laid waste, in order that foreign armies should 
bo unable to invade the soil of Iran; and even up to the 
present time they remain in the same condition. By these 
means, whilst not a drop of blood of a single soldier of the 
sublime Oovemmeut was shod, the whole of the victorious 

• Tshrts—Penisa* psdum fsndfully derir* ths nine froai toi- sod rb, 
ftbhhifal. 
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amiy tt’&s preafiired Aifo a^inst the ficrcfi TioleTiee of oor 
hostile nelgbbaar^ la flffnira of this sort, tben^ the old 
mastilF of the glonoua threshold is by no means without 
resource, but as rogarde resistaaoe against the etara, bis 
limit^l wisdom is unavailing to devise a remedy*** 

The Rhab's terror increases. 

Mhzd 1 th« Mwhfifl, speaks : ** Fonwniucb as this 
unworthy servant was brought up by tbo M^aKTr, U of the 
number of hla relatives, aild has through the blcaaing of bta 
esifttouce attuinod his present rauk, I accordingly altogether 
ibllow bis eicellent example und laudable principles in 
evincing loyalty and devotion, and make the following 
representatmti before the ground under your Majesty** 
auspicious feet* Tbe pay of the forces and of the inferior 
othcers is, by yonr hrujesty'e command und by my 
in^trumcutalitVi paid from the rovenues of the provinces* 
Whoij a deficit, as stated by the WaKir, occurttid in tbo 
public treasury, I also was griaved on that account. So, 
whilst in order that the illustrious Oovemiident should not 
be discredifed by stopi>ago of the salaries of Government 
servants, the orders for payment of the salaries were duly 
signed and issued to tbe various provinces,, I sent ut tbo 
same lime secret writtca orders to the governors of 
provinces to withhold payment of the salaries, unless 
recel^^ag my sepurate orders in writing. I5y this device 
I be public trmsury ha,-! been replenished, uod tbero is a vimt 
difference in that respect ; and althoogh the olEccra and 
men of the army hove been kept iq arreara 
still, thunk God 1 from the prevuUnce uf peace and 
tranquillity and exceedingly low prices in Irun, they have 
not much felt the want of their pay% The skill and 
resource which your senraut is endowed with are ample to 
enable bini to dbebargo duties of this sort with honour 
and cr^it; but to avert the iJcnetmtiug influences of the 
heavenly bodies, his iiitelleot is of no ovail.'* 

It iKing now th® SMi', turn, he imala 

fellows: “ May tbe blessed I^ird, for the honour of the nine 
Imams, protect the peraon of his sacred Majesty from all 
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furtbly and celestial tuij$ for tunes ! The loyalty and fidelity 
of this suppliant far the perpetuity of the Tictorious 
Govommontj under the noble Sifti^rT d)T«i9ty, transcend 
deacription+ When 1 attained to the ranlt of Mullii BaahT, 
iQ the time of your Majesty^s august father* half the people 
of Peraia, nay even half the inliabitauta of the capital!* 
wore Stinnl. By judicious exhortation in the first place* 
and secondly by stern com mi nation, 1 hare led the whole 
of the SunnTs into the right path of the religion of the 
twelve Imanu, sn that now* through the grace of God and 
my sanctity* there are not more than Hvo or six SntioTs 
to bo found in nil Peniu. I am highly pleased, too, with 
the people of Persia in this respect, iirtamuoh as at my 
mere requisition they forsook the ancient faith of their 
forefathers and submitted themselves to my guidance. So 
much et>* that I was desirous of trpng my hand on the 
Jews and Armenians* in view to turning them alio to the 
Shrub faith, but somo well-meaning persons thought it 
best not to undortuko this* and os after nil there are daws 
iind Artnenians in every eouiitry, it matters not if a few 
remain in ours also* Further* in this land of Xslunit ia 
accordance with the perspicuous traditions* the pcrsaessar 
of the throne and crown is not considered entitled to that 
ultimate degree of obodicncc and reverence which* icoording 
to the learned Miijtchids,'^ ia duo only to the Imum, und 
the representatives of the Imam. I* however* wrote to the 
preachers in all the provinces, directing thorn to ascend 
the pulpits of the various mosques and procluim therefrom 
that those triulitions do not apply to the Safawi dynasty, 
for it dosoends from the family of the Prophet and of the 
IinilmH* and it ia plain that the Imams (the peace of God 
be on them I) uttered thow traditionary sayings concerning 
othcra, and not m refcronco to their own descendants. But 
now that his Majesty is in peril from the influences of tho 
Btara* my heart, from sorrow, is liko a fish grilling in a 


' M Djtebid^1>rtrtnr Diviiuty lad FonuBiij a di*(;rBe MafeiTMl bf. 

it* e«llejp4< JuJgT ol a cdigv^iu (.-mrt. 
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fjyiag-pmi, amj ft appcan to mj liEQited coBiprchimsioa 
that thu accursed Chief Aatrologer^hiuiMlf, who undera lands 
better than we do how fo deal with this njatterj hoa acted 
trenaODubly towards his Majesty in revtitdmg the danger 
iiDponding from the stars without disclosing the meona 
of aTorting it. The qu^tioD certainly suggests itself to 
aneV mind—when be hoa shown the poison, why should 
he conceal the antidote and withdraw himaelf ? 

The Prophet, ou whom be Sod’* bleasingg, said; ‘All 
astrologera are liars,' I lake this saying to refer to their 
dispositions rather than to their knowledge, for tho pre* 
dictions of the wretches ha¥e frequently been fulfilled, but 
they themselves arc unprincipled liars. Lot Lis Majealy 
summon him and demand the specifio by tnenim of which 
this imponiJing oetaattophe may bo averted, and if ho 
excuses bhuself let hia head bo struck oE" 

It is evident that the Mulls Bashi bad an old atonding 
grudge against the Munejjini BiishT, and seeing in the 
situtttmn SI fine opportunity for accomplishing his purpose, 
wished to bum hia enemy's fether and tho whole trib^ 
of ostirolog^ In sooth, however, lot iia not be uniuat. 
The Munejjim Bishi must, on Lis side, havo acted very 
foohshl), for why shuuM he Lave imparted such alarming 
intolhgenco to the Shah, und so causo all this discussion, 
and bnng destruction ou bimself ? It seems that the 
Muuejjim Bdshi, when afterwards questioned on this point, 
replied; «I wus afraid that if I were not the first 
Mmmunicale this inforniatinn to the Shah it would bo 
imparted by other astrobgera, and the Sbah would have 
thought me an ignoramua. and I would have been disiuj^ 
from my post.*' 


Seemingly tho Shah had become unfavourably diapqaed 
towards the Mumqjim Biiahi on account of that nows of 
ill omen, ^d the inciuition of tho iimia B^hi fenninc 
the Hame h« Majesty, fulling into a towering passion, called 
out to the Chief Eunuch; -Send u ferrash at 

once to bnng the Munejjim Bashi.” 


The Munejjim B^hi is brought lu. 
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Thf Shiih, seated knees akimbo^ and regarding tke 
^FDnejjim Baahl like an angrj' lion: Son of a burnt 
father I So you threaten mo with ladatnity from the 
and conce-al thu remedy ! Executioner I ” (In the tviunkling 
of an oje the dread executioner appears, dagger in belt, 
cxird in hand^ Tho eoal of the bapless Mnnejjiia BH^h! 
bounds, and ho trembles like a loaf.) “ Strike tbo hood 
olF this vile cur/’ 

Sirdar Zemiin Khan, though of the fraternity of the 
sword, woa, novorthelosa, a very kind-hearted man. Pitying 
tho condition of the Munejjita BushT, ho stands up and 
says i “ If ay I porish for you \ After they have struck 
this cur'e head off, of whom shall we inquire about the 
means of warding off the threatened calamity ? By the 
honour dae to my grey beard, I, your humble servant, 
ivould urge that bis lifo be spared, and that he be qacstionod 
aa to the roiuedinl mcoinres by which the catoatrophe may 
be everted* If he fails to reply as required, tbeu is he 
guilty and deserving of death. It is for your ^[ujesty to 
dociile in the matter/' 

The Shah^ to tho oiecntioner: ** Very weU. Suspend 
the execution ; leave him there, and retire/^ Then to tho 
Muoejjim Bashf : “Acoursod wretch I instantly deviiiB 
means of averting this ealamity/* 

The unfortunate Muncjjim Bushi, in evil plight, knew 
no remedy against tho occnrrencOj but iu fear of death 
and morud terror^ ho damil uot avow this, andanidr 
I bo your musom ! The remedy is poaaible. Grant me 
an hour's respite that I may go and conBiilt tho Tables 
of Alngh Beg, and return to cDnamunicato tho result/' 

Now nothing was es’or rocordod in tho Tables of xVIagb 
Beg about averting accidents of this sort, but the MuneJjitn 
Bash I wished, by this pretext, to gain time to huva recourse 
to bis preceptor, our lord and master, Jemiil-od-dTn, and 
consult him, knowing him to be more leanied nad ex¬ 
perienced than himself in the science of the heavenly bodies. 

Tho Shah accorded pemiiesion, hut boforo tho Munojjim 
Biisbi got out Agha Mulrarik entered and ounonuced; Onr 
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nmstCT ' om^ca the honour of nudience of your 

Mujesty/' 

ry Bhah : Call him in.” Then to the ifimejliHi Baakt : 
" RezDOLin a while whore you are," 

Otir umater Jemal-ed-dju, having entered the apm-tment 
and duly poid hia respects, sat down at a aign from tho 
Sbfth. and spoke as follow* i '*aiay your JTajeAty be pre¬ 
served from all danger! Although your aerrant has 
latterly been prevented by old age from attending at Court, 
and forced to dwt rotiroment, still, as at the prescat season, 
that is to say during the fifteen days suceoeding I^owrdz, 
there seems, from the coajaoction of Htirs and Scorpio^ 
to be probability of a groat catastrophe befalling your 
Majesty'* porsou, 1 have, therefore, considered it my duty, 
lest the younger astrologers should be ignonmt of, or nnabl^ 
to deal with, this engis, to wait on your Majesty, in order 
to inform yon and point out the measures necessBry for 
averting tho danger/' 

m Shaft, rodiant with delight: ‘'My lord, wo have 
just been dlscusaing this very matter; we arc apprized of 

tbo impendmg occurrence: toU us, then, how to word olf 
the danger.'' 


Our Jimal-ifd-diu t “Utiring these days of iU 

omen, thnt is to my, nui\l fifteen daya shall ha>^ elapsed 
after the festival, your Jlajcaty must rolinquish the tlirone 
and soaptre, and make them over to a criraioal deserving 
of dmyh, you yourself disappearing from the sight of the 
people. In those circumstances that criminal being pro 
frftijufrt actual monarch of Imn, the evil effects of the 
stdlur influences will foil his hendf after which wliea 
tho event has liappeaed, and that crimiuul tempom’rilv in 
poswosinn of the throne and sceptre shall hove perished 
therefrom, your Majesty will come forth from concealment 
ro-as^ad the throne, and roign in idi presperity and 
happiness. But it j« oosential that not a 
of tho pcopi* of tho knd ,h.U ho «*.„ of thi. .tmJr^“ 

' Mowlii* JemiUedMila—diiriat ^ j, . 

pi«<7. Jlneti-Mo, oor lord 
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Dor sujpect that jour Majesty lias linly temporarily abdicated 
and lent the throne and sceptre to another; so that the 
malefactor ^oeted on the throne may imagine hlmj^elf iu 
verity the monarch. And it is also neceasarr to divorce 
the ladies of the Rarom^ to tear up their marriage contraotSj 
and Oak them whether thev arc willing to renew theio, 
and wedding anew 'Afabdii, son of Moh&tnmed, no longer 
Shah but merely a private individiial like othcra, be satLiihed 
with a life of poverty and resignation. Whosoever consents 
let her ruarriago be renewed in the name of ^Abbasj son of 
Mohammed, and the contract written, and lot any who uro 
not willing be at once allowed to depart." So the ^lunejjiin 
Bush! found deliverance from death. The lines of care at 
once disappoared from the Shuh^s face, and his pallor gave 
place to ruddinesa* A chorus of praise of the conaummate 
wisdom of our maater Jemal-cd-din went up from the 
membera of the ConneiL 

The Shohf turning a radiant and smiling countenance 
towards the ^tullii BaahT, inquired. ** Have you in view 
any evdl-doer, deserving of death according to the religious 
law. to whom I may tranafer the crowa and throne P*’ 

The Jffif/d ^^May the Ruler of the TJnivcrae 

vouchsafe a long term of natural life to yonr Majesty ! 
In this city of Kn^win a good-for-nothing fellow him been 
discovered, than whom no one on the face of the earth 
is more ancked and deserving of death. He is known by 
the name of Yusuf the Saddler (Sarroj). but where he was 
brought up 19 not Jcaown. only that at the present time 
ho is residing in the city of Ka^win, and having gathered 
round him a number of followers drawn from the loweat 
dregs of the popukticn. is incessantly attacking and 
denouncing the illustrious literati ^ and the ministere of the 
religious law. This aecursed wretch ia^ indeed, oonstantly 
telling his disciples In the plulnoat terms that the honoured 
literati arc in the habit of gulling the oummon people. 
Aa on example of his doctrine, ho hoWs it uunecessary to 


^ litonti^'UlBsai, thn Ici^innl in reUgiwu lav- 
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wage religioaa warSi and wTong to pay ^ iiftbfl * and tlie 
IniHRii^' dues, and that the ^nlccna disapprove of the 

common people being guided by the opinioni of demised 
Mojcaliids^ in order that their own market itiaj bo brink* 
TlOj moreover, ttupugna even the snblime GoTemntcnt, ua 
if all the ofHcials from Kcdkhoclii ^ to 5hnh were tyrants 
and highway robbers, from whom no benedt aeeruoa either 
to the country or to the Faith ; who are ever mulcting and 
punishing the hnplesa people merely in the indulgence 
of their own aenaual incliiiatiotis, and are newer guided 
in their conduct and acts by law or rule. In short, ha 
attributes to ihose persona the behaviour of bullies and 
highwaymen. It is also alleged that he professes beliaf 
in the doctrine of transmigration of snuls. This suppltnot 
for the endurance of the sublime Government deems it 
advisable that your Majesty should transfer the crown and 
throno to this accursed wretch, ao that, having met with his 
desofta through tho piaiiotary influences, ho may descend 
to the nethermost helL" 

Tho members of the Council ununimouslv approved and 
corroborated this tIgw, and voeiferouHly exd aimed, " Yusuf 
Sarmj, tho sou of a burnt father, h fully deserving of 
death, and a meet subject for tho celeatiul wrath." 

S/iah^ plcoaod and happy t *■ T consent to his im- 
inolatiotii to-mormw this plan will bo acted on and 
completely carried out” He then disiuisses oil the members 
of the conclave, and the Council breaks up. 

Possibly the renders of this narrative will regard it as 
a fable, ond, incredulous os to the oceurmnee of the events, 
assign them to Hctlon. In that case, I trust they will peruse 
the nuTTUtive of the events of the seventh year of the mgn 
of Shah 'Ahhils, contained in the ‘*Tarikh-i-*AlEiU‘Arn." 

It is new necessafV' to tell you who Ynauf Sarrnj was. 
He was the son of KerbeldT^ Beiim, a peasant of one of 


^ ‘KeJlhndi— In tiittiJ IlK* idllMfl hevloum. 

Buramde. Tlip priEiuiry upScc ir- 
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tlic» villagea of KazwJii. Thu Kerbel^ Selim, being & 
rDligioua, God-fearing man, wished hia aon to beeumn 
m ill in, and join the fraternity of the ^ulema. Hu 
accordingly brought him, icL the days of hlu youth, to the 
town of Kazwin, and put him to echool, where he remainod 
aowo Years, until lie grew up add became conacioua of a 
matiinid intellect. With a view to ncquirlug knowledge, 
he then went to Ispnbdn, and thenoe, after aome yenra, to 
holy Kcrbehi, where, in the o^emblies of the honoured 
^ulcmOp he set about completing hia knowledge, and during 
n prolonged residence in that holy ploco he becaiae well 
Versed lit nil the learuing of Islauiri As he saw through 
the charluttmiam of the Mtilloa in mnny matters, bo 
Douceived a repugnuDco to the cIums, and bad uo desire 
to enrol hlinaclf in that crow, Kotuming from Kerbclh 
he went to ilnmndfin, and there, being then forty years 
of ago, he occLipied himaelf for one year iq Loarning the 
tradd of saddler, uudor n mnstcr of the emit Darned Khiilid, 
after which ho returued to Kuzwiu, because, from being 
the oapitnl, this haudioraft seemed to be more in demand 
there. Uu arriYnl nt Kazwia ho cbo&o a wife and opened 
a shop. Being himaelf a man of gentle disposition and 
blameless life, hia mind waa constantly troubled hr the 
unseemly oondnet of the Mdllila and officinla, nud he w'aa 
unable to restrain hia tongue from rtproachuig and de¬ 
nouncing them. Although bis copeem about such inattera 
won him simaero friends and well-wishers, yet in the end 
it WAS the cause of his uudoing. 

The nexit day, in accordance wilb tbo Sbnb^a command, 
all the nobles, the officers of State, the ‘ulema, the princes 
and officials, from Eedkhoda ta ^V'lUfiJr, ussemblcd in the 
Royal FIuU of Audience at two hours before noon, and each 
person baring taken his uppoiated sout, they all awaited 
the Shah's appeuraece in {wrfect silence. IMiereupoo the 
Shah appeared, wearing the crown on bin head, a jewelled 
mace in bis bond, dianiond armlets on bis arms, and sword 
and dagger set with precious stones girt to his waists and, 
entering the Dnrb^ room, which, raised a cubitus height 
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above the level of the ground, le open in front and ^vithoat 
screen or anything to intercept the view of th* people, 
amicnded the throne and took his a^t. Then, turning hia 
face tovrnrda the sssembluge, his Majesty addresaed thein 
B9 follows: ‘*0 people I It is now the seventh year that 
by the will of Almighty God I have been your king, and 
have to the host of my ability shown kiadnosa and favone 
to each and all of you. I, too, am very welt eatislicd and 
pleased with you, as, from the affection you hear to tho 
Sufawl family, you have manifested loyalty and fidelity 
towarda me. To-day, for certain reaisons which I consider 
it nnneoe^ry to impart to you, I am obliged to rdiacjuiah 
the sovereignty, and make over the throne and crown to 
one who is more fitted and adapted for this pouition than 
myseir Thia person will be mdicated to you by Sirdar 
Zemiln Khan, the MTastlr, the MustowFi, our master Jcmdl- 
ed-dm, and the MnnojJim Bushh Ymi must all go and 
bring him here with the utmost pomp and ccromonv 
and. having seated him on thia throne, regard ham ua 
absolutely your king, M'oe betide anyone who swerves 
from obedience to this c:ouimand of mine, or fails in 
allogiuncc to that person J '* 

The Shah, having conduilcd hia nddress, removed the 
crown from hia head, and quitted the throne. Then, having 
taken off his emnptnous robes and donned old, worn-out 
clothiug, ha turns to the people and says: Kow I am 
wmpJy u common individntil, a poor man’ by name ‘Abhits, 
son of ^fohommed. t5eek mo no more, for you will not 
find me. Farewell, I am off.'* Exit. 

The ftflacmbled people were amajifid, and were at a loss 
to nocount for this state of alfidrs. 

The Shah proceeded thence‘to the narem, and by hia 
orders nil the ladies nsaembled in one room and thero 
awaited hia Mojesty, who appeared before them in thoeo 
same old garmenU. The iadios o£ the Ilarom, seeing him 
in this garb, fdt inclined to hurst into peaU of laughter 
but the Shah's stem looks and bearing restrained theni 
from doing so, and checked their merriment. Tberetipon 
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tlie Sbah commaiidA thjei Head Etmuch : ** BHng Hulla 
Hcaul and two of biis oosociattid." Tiio MOlL^, who wero 
already in attondanco ouUido, entored the pre«&Doe, and the 
Shah signed to them to bo aoated. Then turning to tlis 
ladles ha auys: ** My dear oOuch-foUows^ I am oxtramoly 
sorry to have to aiiiioouce to you that I am no longer 
IciDg of InToj. no longer tbo poaaHsor of wealth and pubcea^ 
or able to mBintaia yon dogantly dnes&od and bedlght, in 
luxurious a^iartments. 1 am now one of the rank and Jile 
of the people, poor and destitute. Needs must 1 read your 
divorces, and aet you all at liberty to choose whomsoever 
you may feel iodined forJ' Then turning to MiiLki Hesul r 
** Proceed to curry into e:tireOt the roriual divorcement of 
these ladies." MuUu Hesiil reads the form of divorce of 
them all, in presence of the witnasaee he bad brought witti 
him. When tho fair ladies of the Harem saw what a 
strange thing had befallen,, they were greatly alarmed and 
agitated, and not knowing how matters stood, faded to 
understand the cojso, and ivore lost in amazoment. When 
the deeds of divorcement hud been read, Khwiijab Muburik 
tore up the niarriugei contracts by order of the Shah, who, 
luming again to the ladies of the Harem, said 1 “ If any 
of you, content to oudure poverty with resignation, will 
accept me, 'Ahbils, the eon of ilohammod, for husband, 
1 will renew the contract of uiarriage with her/' 

Nearly all tho hidies agreed to re-espouu the Shah, 
for he was young oud very handsome, and, morcoTor, tho 
ladies thought it was merely a matter af jest and pIeiLwotr}% 
and did not for a moment believe that Shah '^Abbiis cO'uld 
become plain ‘Abhiis^ son of Alohamnied. But umongat 
tbom were two fair charmera who bud entered tho Shuh's 
Iloriim againHt their will. Q’liese two made the following 
appeal, very bashfully and in a low voice: "We have 
regarded the high boiiour of being wedded to the Shah 
as good fortune, and have derived the utmnet pletmure from 
OUT high poflitiou, but now that wo are to be debarred 
from this enjoymont, it will never suit ua to espousa *Abbu4, 
the son of Mohammed/' 
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Both were infftandj- diiiniiHeil. One of therq was a 
Georgiao girl whom the WalT of Georgia bod sent as n 
present to the Shah» The irory next ■dnj' she set out with 
her cousin^ taking with her all her jewellery* and wearifig 
apparel and a largo sum of mooijy, and returned to her 
satire land. In Georgia her story was disbelieved; it was 
tbonght ahe bod fled, and it was in contemplation to send 
her back to Persia. I know not what occurred to cause 
her cnae to bo forgotten, but tbia girl erantuallj mamed 
a Georgiaitt youths and passed the renmiader of bar life in 
Georgia. 

Tho other bearUtavisbor waa the daughter of a racmhnnt 
of Ktizwin. She hud been betrothed to a gooddooking 
youth, bnt the Shall 'b agents kid laid hands on her on 
account of her beauty and iotroduced her into the royal 
JTareni. Peroeiving, in the position of nffiiira described, 
the means of attaining her own desire, she returned to 
her father's house and was united to her betrothed. 

The marriage coiitrqcU of all the other Judies haring 
been renewed as between them and plain 'AbbiJs, aon of 
Jlohammed, tho Shah directed the Chief Eunuch to lake 
them all forthwith to a house that had been prepared for 
theta at the entrance of the siith street of Kazwm, and 
leaving them there, to return himself to the rocal Lime* 
Thereupon Mbbiis, son of Mohammed, wsuing forth from 
the Harem, went on his way and vanishes out of sight. 

The shop of Yusuf, tlie sucldler. was sitimled to the 
e^t of the Moidiin (plain) of the Sbah'e mosque. At two 
o'clock in the af^jmeon Yusuf, afl«r duly performing the 
s/tonmon prayers, was silting employed in prepannff a 
leading halter which u customer had ordered for deUvorv 
that day, wtshiog to finish it to os not to break his premito. 
Two of hia fneods were sitting in froat of him, Ijsicnmff 
to his conv^tion. He wus deploring tho denme*s nre- 
vuiling m the town, nud affirming that the haploss poor 
were this year in great straits and distress. For that Vtor 
wus one and in most of the districts of Ku^win 

no mm had ffillen, » that cultivation was impossible, ami 
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tbis liiul occo-'^ioD&i dearness^ YitHuf's words were: '‘I uru 
ostOEiisbed at thifl Govarniuent* wtilch ia able, m a thouaand 
WAVS, I* bring water into Knawiii, bat ia so stepped in 
neglect tbut it does not give the slightest conaideration to 
this work, Leedleaa alike of the condition of the people 
and the cmbellishuent of its capital 

At this juncture a oloud of dust arose front tlie west 
of the Muidan, and Tilsiif Ssrmj, needle in band, raised 
hia bend aad perceived tliat boioo ceremonial was takitig 
pliice» but it never occurred to his mind that this procession 
and parade were on hia account First came twelve pur¬ 
suivants in their liveriea, woariag four-comered hate; after 
them twelve standard-bearers carrying the rovol banners; 
then came a band of valets with bundles on their beads, 
and a body of feotmen carrying rods, behind them camn 
ibe ** SIfistor of the Horse,” ^ witb led. horses having jewelled 
saddle-cloths thrown over tbeir backs, b^dstaiU bespangled 
with geizm, breast-plates studded with pearls, and emerald 
ornaments hung round their necks. ?Jext enme the ildllti 
Biishl, Sirdar j^cnian KhUu, the Wnatr, tbu MustowH, our 
master Jumal-ed-din, the Munejjim Bash! with the 
honourable ‘UlemH, the great iordn and digtiitaries, the 
nobks, the high officials, followed by a body of infantry. 
A detachment of cavalry in full array brought up the 
rear at leieurelY pace. 

As soon as they arrived opposite Ynsuf Sarraj^s shop 
all cainc to a halt, and the Millla Bilshr and the Sirdar 
canto lor ward and bowed to Yitsuf, who stood up and made 
obciaiDce in great astonishment. The Idulla Bdshi then 
atldreik'^ed hitn, saving : " Slusler Yfifluf, by the gracious 
decree of fate, you arc to-day Iving of Iran. Shah * Abbas 
has now vacated the myal throne. \'^ouchRafe to confer 
on us honour and good fortune by coming to the Royal 
Hall of Audience, tbut year auspicious euthtoiioment mu}*' 
there bo accomplished,” 

Bat Y'nHiii Sarrii], ignorant as he was of the circum- 
stances, was utterly astounded, and aUhongb he eaw all the 

‘ Mir A'ktmr—Su^xitUeDdiiait ai lilie rapil 
;r.a.A.». is9^h :ta 
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FillflTS of tbe State boforp hiB ev^es for otiil 

knew the Mulln ti^lu who btul spoken tbeotir words to bo 
rcrfcoucd ona of ibo sdlid men of Ferflia, atill tha was 
BO ejcEraordinary and iofisplienbie that he wta nowiia able 
to realise it» Obliged to refcam an answer, he at leiigtk 
spoke aa follows; lord ]MuUa Baabil T esteem tou 

one of tbe sobd uipo of lnta, and I know not whether 
(God forbid I) you have become in sane or partaken of 
‘bang** that you address words of thk sort to oio, I am 
a poor saddler body. What Imvo I to do with tbrono or 
crown ? I know not, by Allah I to what te atlnbute vour 
proceedings. I am amiuEed and dumbfounded, and humbly 
beg you will leave your sorvant in peace/* 

Sirfldr Zt^nwiti A'Aaa then replied: "To-day you bavo 
become the cynosara of iho world; we, too, arc your slaves 
and as the dogs of your thtnahold, and submiMivo and sup¬ 
pliant exp rciBaiens to the like of ua are no longer befitting. For 
you lordly coromaiid is more suitable* and the iesue of ordera. 
We aro neither mud nor intoxicated, but all of ua in our 
sound mad perfect senses; but the dpcreea of the Lord am 
not to be obanged. This day all the empire of Iron, and 
tbe soverciguty thereof are entrusted to you. In accord¬ 
ance with tbo words of the Munejjini Boabl, vouchsafe to 
come to the royal palace that your ntiapieioua eathroneraeut 
may take place/* Then, turning to tho valets; "Bring 
the regal robes, and attiro tho cynosure of the uuiverbii! 
in them.** 

Tho valets cotue forward bearing a bundle containing 
a regal dress, cater tbe shop, and place tho bundle on the 
ground. They then pisjceod to divest Vusuf Sarnl] of bia 
old garments and attire him iu royal robes. iU oppoeiiiou 
WM Huavailiiig, Tusuf SurrSj resigned himself whilst these 
sapient people carried out their wishes. When they bad 
finished dressing him the Mir ^khwnr led up a horse with 
jou'eLled trappings, on which they mounted Yiisuf SurraJ, 

oim ^ IlK! U.iutau, -.huh loiiu HuiiOa ““ 
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Wid they s.11 eet out for the royal palace with tlie aame 
eereiiiouy and in the eotho order as hefoie. As they 
nuii?ch€?d ulongi the sound of tbs joyful aueluiuatioiis raised 
in the streets by the- atteudunts inude the welkin ring* 
The whole population of Kozwm, male and female, great 
and small, came to the windows and thronged the roof-tops 
to gftzop all from ignorance of the state of the easo. being 
in wondorment. At tho gate of the royal palace the 
fcrnlihfd dismounted Yusuf Sarraj, and the Mullu EuahT 
and Sirdar Zemdn Ehan, taking hold of Ills arms, couductc‘d 
him with tho utmost respect into an apartment of the 
palace, and seated him on the royal throne^ The ‘^Pillars 
of the State,the 'ulemii, the lords, nobles, and high ofBcinis, 
farming in rants in front of tho throne-room, stood with 
thdr hands on their breasts. Tho ilullii DaahT, having 
recited a prayer, placed tlie regal crown on the head of 
Yusuf Surruj, then girt bis waist with jcwolied belt and 
scimitar, hound on his arms annlets of precioos stones, 
and placed in his hands a ranee studded with diimionds. 
Then, huvlag recited another praj'er, he turned his face 
to the people and said, "give voice to your felidtaLLona"; 
whereupon a shout of congnitnlation went up to tho 
heaven a. Tho pdace walls ro-echoed tho sound of tho 

acclamatioos, and trumpeta and kettle - drums sounded 
joy 0 iisl 3 % At the same moment a royal salute, Erod from 
the palace, made the hBavons ring, and at this sigtiai a 
salute of one hundred and ten rounds was fired from tho 
guns of the fort oulside tho city. Although, since tho 
times of Sa'adi and HuEz, the poetic art had groatlv 
declined in Porsis, and the veraos of the poets were tuuatly 
meaningloss, mere verbosity and troshj still, in that same 
year, aomo accomplished poets, gifted with the art of 
improvizution, were found to oolebrata in fine sonnetd tho 
auspicious accoHsion of yuiuf Sarriij, comparing him with 
Solomon for wisdo'm, with llatim [Tai] for genoroaity, 
with Hus Urn for coaragOn^ After glorifying his power and 
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likening' it to Destiny and Fnte* they passed out of sight. 
The wit4 of KnzwTn found the dinto of his aeoessiou in 
the folloiiving words; Yusuf was not Shnh of fair Indies 
[of of the good], but bei::anie Shah of the kingdom of Tran.*^ 
^S'^hen these proceedings had ter minuted the Mulln Dasbl 
intimated to the people that they could depart, and uU 
went out of the rovnl lev4e hall, IcAving only Yusuf Shah 
ueattHl on the throne, Agha Mnbarik with a few other 
eunuchs, \Vzim. Beg, chief Tulet, with some valets before 
him, Olid some ferriishpa outside the rooitL Yiisuf Shah 
w'ls lost in umazeioeut, and after a short reverie tarnorl 
his face to Agbli MubTirik and inquired who ho was. 
Aghii Mubarit replied; **We lire the faithful eunuch 
servaat& I am the chief of them, and these are my 
Btibordinutes who obey mv coixmiauds.” Then turnlnn- to 

■ ■■ O 

the vulcts, ho asked: “Who are ye?*' 'Axim Hog, ihe 
head valet, replied; "Your humble servants, the 'Pish- 
khidmels.* ^ 1 um the chief of them, and these aro my 

subordinates.” Yusuf Shah ncit inquired : " Then who ore 
those standing outeide?" 'Aslm Hog replied; “ Thoaa are 
the ferra.-ibes, who are always ready at your beck and call.” 
Yusuf Shtth said: “ Go outside, nil of you; Aghii Mubiirik, 
l«!t all your aubordinates go oat, and reniaia yourself/* 
All disappeared* Tiisuf Shah, summoning Agba Mubarik 
to approoch, said to hina; ”I porceivo from your conn ten uucu 
that you must bo a good num. I adjure you by Gofi to 
tell me what is the origin of thia odveiitare. As you have 
always beeij on innnito of Shah ‘Ahbiui* andcriju* it is 
impossible thot you can bo ignorant of this matter*” Kow 
Agba 31utiiirik, obliged to be cooatantly at the door of 
Simh "Abb.V apartment ready to curry oat bis beheaU, 
was fuUy acquainted with the events of the preceding day, 
and knew all about the consaltaliqqs which hod taken pliui 
He was, in truth, n very ingenuous, truthful man, and 
□onsidEring that it would Ha wrong to conceal the truth 


i 
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Puh-kbiilmri— llt4;‘4irrTHQt, mlri do chsmlmf, and tsWe^serrsiiL 
Amiuruu—I mei ajmrtluffita, pcuKtnllii «ikd seTnghu. 
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fram tbe aoveratgn, be related the whole of the eircuni- 
stancoSj froFD beginning to eod^ to Yusuf Shah. The 
Litter further mqmred: Then where ia Shah 'Abba»i ? 
The reply was: "lie has dtssppeared^ disguhcd in the 
attire of a rnendicnnt, and hia wbercabuuta ia unknaT-m."' 

Yuauf Shah wna a man of aenae, who had never felt any 
fears or doubta on aocount of the stars, but thia mysterlmEa 
elevation hUed his heart with terror and apprahensioo. J^ut 
II otwith stand ing all sutrh fealings, be saw no pasatbility 
of ennapo by declining the sovereignty, so, perforce, he 
applied bimsolf to the discharge of the affairs of the State, 
and to the eaemise of the royal functions* To begin with, 
he sent for Asad Beg the Ferraah Bitshl, and gave him 
the following orders: “ You. will at once take with you 
twelve ferrnshes and go and arrest Akhwimd Samad the 
Mulla Biisbr, Sirdar Zemiia Khan, MTrzd Haaan the Wajiir, 
3Iirza Yahya the Mnatow^fi, Mirza Sndr-ed-dln the Muni^jini 
Bilshl, and our if aster Jemal-ed-djn; you will take them 
und Lodge them in the prison of the eitoxlel, and return and 
report to me the execution of these orders-"^ 

Asad Beg bows and sets out. 

Tie next summaned 'AzTm Beg, the head volet, and Bays; 
“ See that they prepiira the evening meal for me, for I huvo 
eaten nothing to-day'/’' The Chief Valet represents : ** 1 
have already given directioiw, and the cooks are engaged 
in preparing the repast*^^ The Shah said: " Then do yon 
and the Chief Eunnoh come and show me the various 
rooras and lacjiss^ Rpartmctits, one by one, and point out 
which is my own retiring rooin/' 

The Head Valet and Chief Eunuch preceded the Sbib, 
and ebowed each chamber of tha ^'anderun.” Xlie floor of 
iho first room was txjvered with carpets of iwrlous patterns, 
and the walls and ceiUog embeUisbcil with paintings of 
flowers and plants and mm birds. The second room ubv^ 
was carpeted in like manner, and on its walls were paintcfl 
portraits of former kings and princes of the Safawi dynasty* 
On the walls of the third room were depicted the likencsees 
of tbe Persian lioo of monarchs* Oa the walls of the 
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fiaurth roam they Tiad pAinted pictiiTfiB of the ancient 
warrioT3 of IrJii^ and tbo Diva of ^In^andrran of wliom 
Firtluusii wrote; tbeae were depicted with boms and taila, 
and eagagT^fl in combat. The walU of the fifth room boro 
illiiatnittoii^ of the wars between Shah Tamil'il and bis 
rivals. On. the walln of the scragiio opartnieiita they had 
paiDtefl pictures of youths politely ofibring flowers to 
mnidciis, and maidens bunding gablets to youtba. Every 
chamber w'aa provided, with sleeping gear. 

Yiisuf Simh» buviiig chuson emc of the njoraa of the 
seraglio for hia own chamber of repose, naked the Chief 
Eunuch ; '* lYhich is the tudies' omament-room f *' The 
Chief EiinncH replied : " That is nij upper room, but the door 
ia locked* and the key Is with Aglin Ilaijaii, the boi-keeper.” 
At the Shakes comniaiid a vniet at once sum monad the 
Boi'ltwper, flfiri they opened the finery Btrong-rooni and 
showed it to the Shub, It wun a targo room with boxes 
ningerl on every aide. Opening the lids of tbeas, they 
sbowc<i the Shah some wonderful mod mro jewollory and 
rich ornaments; amongst them were Kashmir ahawla of 
great value, beautiful ladies' dressea, rich silken robca, ear¬ 
rings and tlnger-nngs of diamonds* and neckUcea of pearls. 

Yfisiif Shah bad three daughters* [he eldest fourlecii, the 
middle one twelve, and the youngest eight years old ; ho 
bad v.]^^o two sons* six and four years of age. Ho acleclorl 
for each of his doaghtejis a brooch, two car-rings, » ring, 
n necklaec* □ dress, and a ahuwl head-dress * for bis wife he 
chnee a shawl head-dross and a dreaa. Giving these to the 
Head Ennniib ha said to him ; Tuke these to oiy old Lonse, 
in the second street of KaxwTii* and deliver them to mv wife' 
isod tell her not to be at all uneasy about me, and to send 
my sons to mo ben? to-morrow.'^ Aghd Mubarik gave the 
articles to two fenoshes* who went off with them. Tbo 
sun set. The Shnh having* at the instance of the Chief 
TalBt r.lDrz.wl to the Brat r.»m, fgqnd goUm cODdlaotirka 
lighted np, and a pnncely repast apreud out. Having fir^E 
performed ablutioQj, and ^id ibo evening and bed-lime 
pruyor^ he sat down to table, and the sorvante presenled 
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TftricmB kindj of dtubes. Thu Shah ate bis fill, anti they 
cleared the table. Then they broug’lil ewer end basm, pad 
the >Sha1i waaked hia banddu They brouj^ht oofibe, which he 
drank, and a ** KaHyan,” ' which he anjoketL Thereupon, 
the Ferrush Biishi entered and reported haring carried 
Out bia ordere. The Shah said: Very well, you can go,” 
After that Agha Hubarkk returned to report the delivery 
of the things, and said : " The wife uad daughters of the 
iShah were highly delighted with the pre.senta sent them. 
They had no nniriety about you; on the oontmiy, they were 
90 very picnaed and joyful at this unlooked-for event that 
they jumped and danced in their exceeding delight.” So tba 
Shah'^a miail was at ease regaining bis wife and children. 
Ho continued to question the Chief Eunuch and Head V^alet 
regarding the particulara of the aurroundiags, until it was 
the hour of four,.* when ha arose and proceeded to the 
sleeping a purl meat, and thoy laid nut hia sleeping attiru, 
Ife ordered the ireud Valet to enjoin the officers of the 
guard to post Beniitiels everywhew, nccording to the previonii 
practice. Then ho donned his night attiro and went to 
sleep, and iba Chief Eunuch and Valet went to their own 
apartments. 

The following morning Yilsuf Shah repaired to the lovee 
room and sent for MiilEa Eamazjin, litirban Beg, JIIrKO 
Jalil, and Mirxii Zekh pcritoiia he counted amongst his 
friends, and iu whom he had perfect confidence iu every 
respect. lie TOiircrred the post of Mulld Biisbi on Muflii 
Batnnzaii and the Sirdarship on KiirU^n Beg, with the title 
of Khun; the office of Wa^ir he entrusted to Mirzn Jalil, 
and appointed MTr^ ZehT to the rank of MustawfT*” and 
abDiiahod the prjst of Chief Astrologer altogether, as he 
conaidered that function detrimentury rother thaai advan¬ 
tageous to the State and Religion. 

Tho Shah directed that despatebea should be sent to the 
Governors of all provinces, caiiitaining stringent orders to 
the effect that in futare do Muslim was on uny account to 
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)je subjected to puauibmeqit witbout beiDg firet tried m the 
religioisW courts, and thot no person wm to be mu Luted fmin 
tuere personal caprice. Sentences of death, the mutilation 
of ears and noses, and putting out ev^oa were to bo dta-^ 
continued, FurEherinore+ imstirorthT emis^i^ies^ were 
selected to go and ascertain the condition of tbo various 
])roviaces and the needs of the people, and report tliereon* 
Yusuf Shuh snmnioiied these cmis^ariee to hia presence and 
addressed tliem ua foliowa : " Tell the Governors of the 
pTOTinces from me to fear God, and pasa no unjust 
sentences, to refrain from harassing the people or plunder^ 
ing their pTopert)% to accept no bribes, and to rest usanred 
that actiona of that sort will, in the loag run, lead to mia- 
fortuno and end in their ruin. They have over and over 
Kwn that thaws who have accumulated wealth hy such 
conduct have eventually perished, or elan have encouuterod 
utter mififortone, di^grucc. nad destitution. When posse*, 
eioijs have been amassed by eueh methods in Imn* tLiey 
have never remained penimncntly In any family. Where 
are now the crorea upon crores of wealth of Ja^ofar Khiin 
Damghnni ? Whither have the flocks, the retinues of Salim 
XhaB Kamkulu betoken themselves ? Whnt has become of 
the posseeslons of Mfrzii Taki ShinLnP Whenever the 
monarchs of Iriin have perceived that any peraon of high 
degree bus amnseed great woulth, it has bei^n confiscated bv 
the Government, They know it U the property of stibjcscto 
and depeudanto, wrested from them by plunder or in bribes, 
ao they forthwith call ihut peraon' to account on Bome 
pj^text, and, stripping him of nil he possesses, cither put 
him to death or cast bitn into misery and destitution. This 
phase of the GovemorH of our provinwa closely maemblea 
that of lewbes which have become swollen from sucking 
blood ; their owner givw them a squoexe, when they vomit 
all that blood i same die in this wuy, ond oome live on in 
a weak and languid stole. If, op the other hand, the 
Governors bo virtuous and content with their lawful 
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fortunes, they will ever retain their rank, be exalted and 
reverenced in the sight of the people, and honoured by the 
king, so that they will increase in dignity day by day.** 
After making these instructions clear to them, he 
dismissed the emissaries. He then repeated his commands 
that the taxation nad levy of duties should be reduced to 
a moderate amount, that the roads should everywhere he 
repaired, and the requisite bridges and caravanserais built 
for each stage, that hospitals should bo established in every 
province, and schools opened, that water should be bnmght 
to places devoid of it, that it should be considered an 
incumbent duty to aid and succour widows and orphans, 
the blind and the paralytic; also, that in the various 
province* it should not be permitted to every good-for- 
nothing, self-opinionated person to enter himself on the roll 
of the *ulema, but in each particular case the sanction of 
the Aliilld Bushi must be obtained, and in no place was the 
class of the ‘ulemn to be allowed to be in excess of what 
would suffice for the requirements of the population. Ho 
also granted fixed allowances from the publio treasury for 
all the *ulcmu sufficient for their support, to the end that, 
being in receipt of Government grants, they should become 
well-aifected to the State and cease to denounce the 
Government officials and royal servants as oppressors. He 
took the management of the affairs of the courts of justice, 
which constitute the mainstay of the State, out of tho 
hands of the *ulema, and entrusted it to officials of 
iutegrity, so that the people should, ns regards their law'- 
suils, consider themselves independent of the ‘ulema, who 
were only to be so far referred to os not to be altogether 
excluded from the administration. Lists of the charities 
necessary in each district were to be submitted to four 
upright persons, and the poor of the province relieved in 
accordance with these lists, the accounts being submitted 
to the royal court, so that none should be excluded from 
charitable relief. He also ordered that the “ fifths ** and 
dues of the Imam should no longer be paid, in order that 
the descendants of the Prophet (blessings on him and 
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peace t) should be staved from the diagnce of begging, nml 
tarn their KveUboud, lifco other peoploj by pljiog their 
trades. In this matter, some oidinent men of Icnmiog 
showed Yusuf Shah decisions which they extracted from 
books of the law. NotiJGoutionH were also ocnt to the 
provinces to the efiect that in fututo no one ahould presume 
to offer presents or epnesd receptlcu carpets for the Shnfa, 
the miniaters of State, or the attend outs of the royal court. 
No ono was to seek ofBce by means of presents^ bat to 
consider good services^ loyalty, iind devotion as the passport 
to the rcaliisalion of such ambitions. The Government 
reveuues of every province were to be banded over lo 
trustworthy persona, there to remain to the credit of 
the treasury, and the Governmeut expondituro, being 
apportioned in accordance with the account books, should, 
at the proper time, ho appropriated tq that district, and 
the people entirely relieved fnim any further demands on 
account of expenditure. Further, ho ordained, in view to 
increase of the State revenue, that the merahaBts, gentry* 
nobles, and princes, us alao the literati and Seyyitls, jjnd 
all elosses of the population, should contribute one-tenth 
of their incomes in the towne, and one-tw'entieth in the 
agricultural diijCricts. The pay of the soldicrv and other 
Government aervonls was not to be withheld, ouch a eounw 
being injurious to the State, but wm invariably to be paid 
without any delay from the provincial treasunW The sum 
of dve sbiihisi was to be paid to ibo treosurv from the 
price of oU properly bought and sold. The existing laws 
end conditions of pecuuiarr trunsactione wero to be 
abrogated, in order that monied people should not be 
templed by the luws oustoraaiy and in forca to roeeivo 
pledges and grant louna on them* in view to necewiuma 
poreoiis becoming desperate und deatitnle, and then Belling 
up the property placed in pawn at low price*, in hopes of 
the persons requiring advuucea being unable to redeem 
their property. 


^ Shnlii^OasThmitutli of « koio. 
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As Yuauf Shah knew— 

(I) Tb^Sit tho Maatf'r of the Horse was m the habit of 
going to the uplands ^ in the aumtaer oa pietoneo cf 
pasturing the royal etnd, and eotomitted great oppresoioii 
on the people of thuse distidcts, harn'ing them and seizing 
their property and flocks ; 

{$) That the Commandant of the Artillery drew the 
whole of the pay of the artillerymen^ and did not pay u 
dfitijr^ to any of them ; 

(3) That the Treasurer mixed false money ^idtb the 
Imperial coinage, and issued the same to tho public ; 

(4) That tho Mayor’ of Kazivlo was a receiver of bribes; 

(5) That the Superintendent of Police was in the habit of 
shelving coses preferred hy the poor against the rich ; 

(6) That the munieipul oflii.'ers neglected the streets of 
Kazw*n> 

he diBinisstKl all those oflioialR, and appointed reputable and 
worthy persons in their eteud. Akhwnnd Samad, the JlriLlii 
Busht, having heard from the jailor in the prison of the 
citadel that his post bad been given to hia rival Mnlla 
Kiirnozno, died of vexation on the spot. 

Yusuf Shah also gave orders that the streets of KrkwTq 
should be widened, and that, for the eufety of way¬ 
farers, all open wells In the streets should bo covered 
in. Arrangements were made for hearing and inquiring 
into petidons, and it was ordered that wheat abould he 
supplied to tho poor from tho royol grauarios. A committee 
was formed o£ men of experienco and experts in water* 
works to confer and consult regarding a water supply for 
EozwTd, and ordered to submit a written rc|iort of their 
proocedings and recommendations. 

At that period, some of the people of Holland * bad 

^ Y«'tuk—Tliff coot Hiinnif^ mtnuitiuii niKirU of Uiq Qanuid tnbeiF. Tils 
^Eli<r (pwrUtn eitb fjmni'd IdsfallilL 

* Eocnioa) wiuiil to vCHt* lbnuraj)dt]i psrt of s ktris. 

* SisvtKT — Riifili'rbt^ n Ttirki Urnn iB^narilv Rwutiojr clutf cy^fiu 

*' Tho IhUch w u Ktij' lfaili p w Fnlicli hiitl nUbliaihm! thU 

limp at (vombruon^ ■! Lhi^ ifntriliU:e of lJi4 i’tmbkd Td th* 

when the Eojflijih eiiLx! tho Pcnuiu tu drive tho Portu^^uBv fnioi Uu uLjaitvai 
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occmpied a plora in tto Ticrmity of ths! PcT^sian Gulf, ftD<i 
during thi?sc da,vs an einroy from tbem w\th hia auito 
arrived at Kniswln, ^^rith n Tiew to coaeluding' a commerciaL 
treaty vrith the Ooverument of Persia^ The envoy and 
hia auite were introduced to the presence of Yuanf Shah, 
end were oh armed and delighted by hh wiadonit sagacity, 
Atatesmaniihip, and woU-timed courtoaies, AftnT fully 
atUtiniiig the object of their tiilasion, the envoy nnd suite 
were diamiaaed with presents, and returned entindr sulishod^ 

A week hud elapsed from the ocoeasion of Yuauf *Shtib, 
and every duy iba ijeople had been shown good deed* 
fraught with justiee, and the signs of every kind of well- 
being were apparent Theee were the halcyon days of 
prospenty and gladness in Tran ; an era of happiness and 
good fortune bud duwnodL But ‘*cui bono?" For tha 
ItuTuun r.iM the day of happincH U ever ImTiaient. What, 
huply, was lacking or amisa to our father Adnm and our 
mother Eve in Eden that they should havq diaobeved Gtid'e 
commands nod Wn driven forth from Pamdise?' Such is 
mon \ 

The inhobitants of Kuzwin, no longer seeing mutilured 
portions of men's bodies ^ hanging ut the fort gate every 
duy, nor beholding the wonted speetude of the executioner 
putting men to death, gibbeting them, gouging out their 
eyciS and cutting off their ears and ncMes, thought nmttetu 
hud come to a strange pusB indeed. At firat they said : 
“Undoubtedly this new king is very cleojent and fur- 
bearing."" .Vfterwarda they look to criticiring bis nnlJness 
and bumauity, and attributed thra conduct to an indolent 
dwiioaition and weakness of character* Furthermore, they 
discovered u thousand divers faulta in Yusuf Shah, the 
upshot of their talk being that life under the rule of a 
6Qft-boartcd king like this seemed insufferably tedioua. 


hM uf Oninu, iht Sliilh nnWfnt (JanibmjD to b« mW u a 

‘Abbii. wunc It hMM meti Iwut. 

*■ Mi£<luLkkfh“1i4-i*jLt(j.iii—Tlw t^na 

dfiriTtit frojn ttvi< .^r. .lAstA ibUt," 

Sliaikili luiiiiiii M liilc tit tnlchEr'a 
^ gCrd- hitT 'i 


I Dftt ffflihJ iq dicaimarit*, hut U 
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The deposed oRitimIs guided the ciureut of popular opiideu 
into thin ehanucl^ and, taking advantage of the fovourable 
oppjrtunily they suiv, harboured designs of tumult and 
rebellion^ and serious disturbances soon breko out iu 
KaiEwlii. 

The onginntor of these diatarbances, in the first instauee, 
was the dismissed Foster of the Horse, who, having met the 
late Treasurer in the street, joined him in hia walk and said : 

For God^fl iuke, Mirza Habib, tell me, for I wnnt to know, 
what do the people say about our new king ? 31irzii Habib 
replied: **Tha people do not like tho new king; they are 
having a bitter time of it; thev have come to the conclusion 
that ho is imbecile and iocotapcteiii.*^ 

TAf Jlmier qf fAd* llcr&s: By Allah I iUrsta Habib, iba 
people have more acneo then ourselves, they say truly. In 
God's name I what folly is this we have committed, to have 
brought forward a low aoddler, and mode him our king ? 
We have drawn trouble on our own heads. In return for 
our services he has deprived ua of our posts. Now wo aro 
no mere esteemed in the land than the street dogs. By 
Allah ! nothing could be more ignominious than what wo 
have done,” 

T/tc TfMititrert "Nay* we mode him king by Shah 'Abbaa* 
command ; what choice had we then ? ” 

p/ t/fi Jlortti " True, but Shah 'Abbis was 
then king, and his orders were binding On us. But now 
that there is no Sliuh Mhbds, what is there to prevent our 
casting this accursed freethinker (who they aty, too, is 
a Pythagorean) down from the throne, nod putting an end 
to hlml-* Afterwards we con place on the throne ii priuce 
of the Safawt faiuily, who will, at all events, be fitted for 
throne and crown by reason of hm noble origin." 

The Tmfsurert " Vou say well. I shall co-operate with 
you in this resprect, bat we are only two individueds, and 
wbnt can we ctfwstP Let us go to the Commandant of 
Artillery and nsceruiiu bia views | bo, too,, like ourselves 
19 one of those depoiiod from oRico,” 

The two repair to the house of the Commandant of 
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Artillery, who* greatly plcaaeil at thdr visit, listens most 
eagerh' to thoir comniunicntion, and fully agriwa with them 
regArding an inaurrectton, but says that thia affair eannot 
be earned into execution without the concurrence of Buklr 
£Lai], emomandar of the Chugrn cavalry. 

The Commffndani of AHit/rri /1 ■^‘Dakir Khan ia my 
purticulur friend* and I pledge myself to seouro his co¬ 
operation with us ia this undertaking, I shall iay to him; 
* The mishap which has befuUeti oa in the days of the reigu 
of tbia unbelieving Yiiifuf Shah will oventually fall on 
your head alua. You had better provide agnin^t it before¬ 
hand.^ 1 um certain this language will he effectual with 
him, for yeaterdny, at tho public levee, the Shah waa angry 
with, und rebuked him, so that he drank ivino and went 
drunk to the iuo5vque for prayers. If Biikir Ehiiu agreses 
to join in this enterprise, Faraj Kbiin, cuminander of tho 
in fun try, will also conMont, for he li the cousiu and aoii-in- 
law of Biikir Kliia, and never does anything in opposition 
to him. But do you two get up and go to tho Into mayor 
of Eaxwfn, and, having obtained his concurrence, engago 
him to seek the deposed Diroghab ^ and the Kedkhoda to 
Ldk the matter over with them, and guin them over alao." 

The conspirators uefiarato, and each acts about the ac¬ 
complishment of this purpose, and they very soon sncceeded 
in their object, as in tho course of threu or four dava all 
those Belectcd were inrurmisd, and, all being disposed for 
iriflurieciioii and ready for the fmy, it was settled that they 
Bhould surround tho royal paluce on Saturduy morning, 
and, entering tho inner apartmtnis, cftat Yusuf Shah down 
from the throne and put him to death; after which they 
would appoint a now king for ihemflelves from tho Safawi 
family. 

On the morning of the appointed day, before tho gate 
of tho rtiynl f^lace was op<ned, a large number of cavalry 
and iiifuuLry, in complete nrray, surroundiHl it on all aiilcs. 
Yusuf Shah, being ioformed of the state of uffaira, gave 
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orders that th$ gated slioulil Dot bo opeaeiL Ho Laii,. 
iiidfHi'd, e^{>ected »uck iiiequitnblo ticliaua from the former 
!Mulla Baalil* Sirdur Zenian KhSiij the lute Witzir^ and 
Mu&towfi, the Munejjim JisisLi, uad eur nmster Jemal -L'd -din, 
^'ho were powerful porwiis aud oponlr hostile to him. It 
waj! for this tcuaqo that he licul, at thu outset of hia reiga, 
tdkeii the precaution to throw lliem. uU iuto prison- But 
the door of rdn opened frcua unodter quarter* 

In this juncture the well-wishers of Yusof Shah, being 
apprifiod, armed themselves aod hurried, minute by mmute, 
ia large numbers towards the palace, aod confrontiRg the 
insurgents) begun to reason with them, and, to exhort them 
to desist from these proceed inga, but to no avaiL The 
mutter pussi&g beyond the stags of negotiation und con- 
eilialicm, hostilities und Sgbting commenced, and in tbs 
which ensued both sides were racklesa of their Jives, 
h’rom bullets they passed to a words and daggers, and, failing 
on euoli other, blood flowed like water* After three hours 
and u half of fierce fighting nearly six thousand lueti of 
both side* were killed and wounded- At length the party 
of Yusuf Sboh showed symptoms of eshauation and defoat; 
for the uegrateful populace kept issuing fruni the city and 
joining the rtmks of the iasurgents, adding to tlieir 
nuiubor* und strcJigtb. On this account the udheronts of 
A’'nanf Shall sufFered defeat, and each one withdrew himst^lf 
as bast he could from the fruy to save his owm life. The 
iiisurgcat^ inuking a rnsh, broke in the guts of the Shah's 
palace and onlored it. but howsoever they searched for Yusuf 
Shah ttaey found him not* lie had disappeared, and no 
trace of him wjm to be discovered. Soma said that, during 
the light, he hud gone ameugst his loyal adherents, 
cnoouruging them by his preacaco in the fray, und hiuL 
been killed in the m^lcoi othora that he hud concealed 
biraself und escaped by flight. The easentiul point is that 
his body wus not found amongst the sluin* Ilowbeit no 
one thereafter pointed him out anywhere. 

The insurgenU plundered the royul palace, and thonco, 
surging into the buzaur, looted the shops tmd caruvaosarum; 
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from thence they borritid to the q^nArter of tlio Jowa and 
Armenia TIB, und riiuaaclced and plundei:^ pil their hoiiaea^ 
committing ail sorts of outrages and Tim buii aeL 

The tumult and pilUigo ceased, and everyone relumed to 
bis abode. 

Tlie next morning the lenders of the insurrection set 
out for the citadel, and having released from the prison 
Sirdar Zeiijaa £ii^, Mirza Mob sin the Wcizlr, Mlrsia 
Yahyii the Mustowrff* oar masrer Jemals-din, and the 
Munejjini Bashh rtdnted to them what hud liup}H!qe4j and 
inquired; Now' which, prince of the Safuwrj fainilv do you 
consider most eligible for the tbroae end crown P ” Our 
moBlor Jeitial’Cd'dTn said: ** In God's name, tell me what 
day of the month ia thlsp’^ The Master of the IJorBo 
replied; " To-day ia the flixteenth day after the festiv'al 
of Nowrdz." Our master, manifesling his delight, said ; 
♦‘Be no longer grieved; the tumult heus occurr^ to the 
very day; it is clear the catustrepho ia over. No one of 
the Safawi prineca ia fitted for the inonartrhv; thev arts 
all boardlesj and blind, aotae having been reuderwi so by 
Shah Isro!i*n the acooud, sotiie by Shah ^Abbds himself; they 
are no longer eligible, mid would not servo our jmrjKK^, 
Shah 'Abbna is atill our king," 

Th Mmttr d/ t/it Ilomt replied: ” We are weO pleicwd 
with his kingly rule, and it went very happily with nil of 
us dutiag hia linie, but what good is that ? Sim^ ho baa 
abdicated tho throne and crown, and disappeared from our 
sight, what can wo do P Moreover, we know not where 
he ia." 

Our muster laughed nrtd said ; " There was a roason for 
his abdication j lo i that ronBou no longer cxista. Wc 
ouTselm know his place of cortctolaient. Wo shall go 
fetch h im, and escort him to his ow'n 

All arose and proceeded to the huoso in which Shall 
‘Abbds lay concealed, and bringing him forth convoyed 
him to tho royal palace, lie reaiimed hia former position 
as Lord of the throne and crown, and matlcri settled down 
into the old course, us if nothing find hoppenrtl. 
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1 om amaied at the stupidity of the«e heavenly bodies, 
so deceived as they were by the people of Tnin, that they 
knew not that Yuauf Sartaj was not really Shah, but only 
a mock king «t up to dupe them- Such simplicity and, 
crednlity as allowed the stars to bo hoodwinked b}' the 
Pereiims was very wonderful. Strange, too, that they 
should cling to Shah ^Abbas, consign to his doom poor 
innocent Tuaufj, the saddler, and thereafter for forty years 
behold with indifiTeronce the cruelty and tyranny of the 
former. Amongst the least conspicuous examples of the 
rutblessness of Shah ^Abbas were bis putting to death ono 
of his own sons, and patting out the eyes of two others. 
Nor bad he any other son, so a grandson became heir to 
hjs throne, Ilowcvor, there is no reason to blame the 
stars^ which had no enmity towards Shah 'Abbas, It bad 
become incumbent on them that fifteen days after the 
Kowruz they should depose an individual from the throne 
of Persia, and cause his ruin. Yusuf SardTJ wua at that 
time seated on the throne of Persia; accordiugly the stars 
brought to pass his and doom. It never cccurrcd to 
the stars that the people of Iran would trick them by saob 
a stratagem, and that a mock king instead of the real one 
Would aucenmb to their blow. 
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Abt. XVL — The L\ Sdo Poem ami itt Author. By 
Professor Legge, Oxford. 

II. Tub Pobm. 

In my former paper I endearourcd to set forth the pnnoipol 
events in the life of Ch*a Yuan, the author of the Li Sdo 
Poem, as they are related in the biography of him by the 
historian Svs-mk Ch*ien. 

I have now to describe the contents of the poem which 
ho left os the principal memorial of himself. It is his 
longest poem, but it is not itself long, consisting only of 
373 lines; and its literary value is but very middling. I 
agree in the estimate of it by the Marquis d'llervey, who 
says, “ The Chinese have little aptitude for the composition 
of poems of great extent, requiring method and invention. 
The admiration with which they regard the work of Gh'u 
Yuan is a proof to us of their inferiority in this roapecL 
It would be useless to seek for a rival of Homer or of 
Virgil in the literature of this people, who, notwithstanding, 
have their Horace in the person of Li T*M-po of our eighth 
century.^* The marquis, indeed, hod a reason of his own 
for studying the Li but it is not necessary for me hero 
to enter on any account or discussion of it, roy object in 
this paper being simply to exhibit the contents of the poem, 
or what the reader is to look for in the perusal of it. In 
doing so, I will adopt the division of the piece which has 
been m ade by the Chinese critics themselves, into fourteen 
Sections/ touching most of them with a light hand, and 

‘ Thae diritioM sre giwn by Uw Msnjoi* d’Amoj st the coulinioo of hi* 
trsiudatioB of tho pom. I bsre token Hum from s not* at tb« ml of tfao 
“ColWtionolCommeote^byUnf (niien,flyledKio.chih(gfc ^ ^ 

^ ll), of Um Tmb (§) dynwty. Hf mj% st tba dim. “Th. 

■ec«inw may ako ba Mbdiridad into amalkr oom, which Ih* atodent cm do 
tar himaell.’* 
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spending my strength on the passages which seem to lead 
to important conclusions conceming the history of the 
nation^ and others which indicate on the one hand the 
peculiarities of the writer's character, and on the other 
the fatuity—I can think of no milder term—of his under* 
standing. 

I. The first Section consists of six stanzas, or twenty- 
four lines. The author tells us in it of his lineage, the 
date of his birth, and the names given to him by his father ; 
of his earnest discharge of his official duties; and of his high 
aim, by self-cultivation, to form a character pure, beautiful, 
and righteous. He intimates also his dissatisfaction with 
king Hw&i, who was too readily accessible to worthless 
advisers, and kept aloof from himself and hU better 
counsels. 

The first stanza is, 

“ A descendant am I of the Tt K4o-yang. 

My excellent deceased father was named Po-yung. 

When Sheh-t‘i (=the planet Jupiter) culminated in the 
first month of spring, 

On Hng-yiH (=the 27th cycle-day) I was bom.” 

Ought we to receive these statements as correct or even 
possible? The dynastic appellation of the Tt (or Emperor) 
styled KAo-yang ‘ was Chwan-hsu ; and in a carefully 
prepared system of Chinese chronology by a Twan Hsi- 
vAi,* published in 1817, his first year was b.c. 2510. He 
was, or is said to have been, a grandson of the emperor 
Hwang-Tl, whose first year is put down as «,c. 2697. 
Chwan-hsu's rule must on this view bo assigned to the 
lifetime of Noah, and placed before what we coll “The 
Deluge,” according to the chronology of the Hebrew Bible, 

* iPl FS JS-“ He of Kio-yan*.” KAo-yiag »oaki be the none of the 
eeatre where he lirrt raW. Thete i» ettU • dirtriet of that tMtat ta the 
depertmoit of ia Cbib-U, which appran ia the ** Topof^rSphy of 

diflBrent Djuatua'* ae •‘theLandof the ancient Chwao-haU (-£: Tfl ” 
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as calculated bj Cakaet; or^ if we prefer the esKntates of 
Dr. Hales, based oa tbo netubera in the Septuagint version 
of the Hebrowr, it began about 3-50 jeara before the birth 
of Abraham 

I am not prepared^ boweverj, absolutely to deny the 
atatement of Ch'^u Yuan on this ground. If we are to 
accept it, we must believe that hia knowledge of hia 
ancestry hod been gained from some cbronologicol data 
transmitted from that earlv time t and there is certaiiilv 
aottie reason for onr doing bo^ We are all aware that the 
Ghinese cycle of time is arranged in periods of aiity years 
instead of being reckoned by himdreda like our own. It is 
made up of two oeriea of what are for the most part short 
and easily written ohar&ctera, one oonsUting of what are 
called ten and the other of By 

Joining the ohameters of these tivo serjes together, we 
obtain sixty combinations in which no two terms are the 
atune, sixty being the least common multiple of ten and 
twelve. If wo carry the combination on, we haip'o aimply 
to repeat the same operation ; we have constituted the Chiii' 
tsze* cycle, the cycle of Chinese namomtion;—very ingenious 
indeed, while inferior to the use of our digits and cipher, 
which may bo prolonged etd {njiftitmft without any two terms 
being the same. This h the whole mystery, which is really 
no mystary, of the Chinese cycle. But how did the old 
futhora of the nation got the idea of tho ten steins and 
twelve brunches P and what led them to the fonuation of tho 
simple characters by which these are represented P In a 
paper on Chinese Chronology written in 1891 I stated that 
I had been brooding over these questions without effect for 
many yenra. Since then, however, I have obtained con- 
■iderable Kght on them frafo roy friend Professor GusUvo 
Scblegel, of the UniTcrsity of Leyden, u Chineso scholar of 

* TLi! tm rtemj mb 

■ml tl»r twolw tnaiclmis iivjjf, Qi 
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groat ■ttainmcnts, and well versed also in astronomv and 
mathemalics. According to him, the ten stems were made 
to denote the days in the decades of the month, each month 
being most naturally divided by the Chinese dow'n to the 
present day into three decodes. The same characters are 
also applied to other series of things besides the days of the 
decode. The different volumes, for instance, of a work in 
ten volumes might be marked with them from cki& and yl 
down to sda and A'irri. As to their application to the davs 
of the decode at u very early period, we hare an instance of 
it in the words of the Great Yu,^ as recorded in the Shd 
Ching, port II, iv, par. 8: “'When I married in T‘(l-shan, 
I remained with my wife only the days h$in, *4«, kicti^ 
and cAid,“ which arc the last three and the first of the 
stems. 

So much for the stems. Professor Schlegel has given an 
equally satisfactory account of the twelve branches. Their 
names, he says, were originally* employed to denote the 
months of the year, and he teems to mo to establish this 
cleorly in his “ Umnographie Chinoise,” pp. 37 teq. The 
character representing each month was significant of iu 
quality or choracter. That the year consisted, anciently 
as now, in China of twelve months of thirty days each and 
a fraction of a day, appears from the address of the 
sovereign Y5o to his astronomers, assigned to the vear 
Bc. 2357: “A round year,” ho said to them, “consists 
of 366 days. By means of an intercalary month do you 
fix the four seasons, and complete the determination of the 
year. By regulating the proceedings of the various officers 
in accordance with this, all the business of the year will 
be fully performed.”* 

The more I study the Chinese year of more than 2000 
years before the birth of Christ, the more am I led to think 
of the year adopted by the first French Republio in 1793, 
and the names given to its months. The French names and 


' Tu wm* • aMrnMkot of rbwaa-bm. from whom 
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th@ Cbmw naniQB^ af oaurGCf tire dlifercntp but the meaning 
of the di:Sbreatly ftoiniding teriua is ijl i^jverul of tbtrn 
very much tbo samep Wa find ibe e^^uivalents of a 
Fructiihr, u aud a Venditnmu's among tke CLiaetto 

namct*. 1 a^k if it be more ’nouderful to discover etich liti 
arrangetueut of the year Mtd oomienclature of its inoutba 
in China ^ODD years and mote before the birth of Cbriat, 
tbaa to dud the same urriiogement and a similjit Qomea- 
olalaro of its mooths being adopted in Fniiioe nearly 2U0'0' 
yeare after the birth of Chriist, I cnnnot, lUerofore, 
becausio of that 6rat line in the Xt SdJ bntnd IU 0 iifbole 
poem and tbo bietory of iU author os buseleia and absuncL 
L do not thiuk thut Ch’ii Yuiin wris writiag without 
nutbority and without botfk^ when b« soid that bo woo 
dej^nded from Chwitn-bsijj who ruled in Chinn b.c* 2510* 

There is anotber question suggested by tiuj third and 
fourth lines of the stanzaj which ifl as perplexing as that 
which we have been coueidonog about the origin of the 
cyclcp The fourth line tells us that Cb^u \ ban was bom 
on tho of 27th, day of the cj'ole. There i» no 

difficulty about that; but in what year was he born f The 
third line suvs it was w^hen the planet Jupiter cuimLuated in 
the first month of spring' Ptsaaibly 0 . skilful astronoEUcr and 
mothetnuticitaii may approximate at least to a detenumation. 
of this year; but it is beyond my power to do and I have 
not attuinptod it. I ahowed in my former paper that we 
tan hiiatorically come vurj' near to the year of Ch ii» 
death; but tho year of hU birth is hidden from us, ex.- 
cepting as he has told it to us in this lino, which he has 
done in a peouLLar way. He says that ho was horn when 
Sh,‘h-i^l culminated in the first month of spring/^ ^^ow 
S/idt-'ti id a foreign name, hairdag no suiUihle nieuning lu 
ChinesQ. It is employed, however, to denote tho plimet 
Jupiter, which, taoreover, la generally called thu \eoP 
Star.'* 

To find our way through this pii 2 JEle, we most bear m 
mind that the cycle cbaractors of which 1 have spoken 
were mndo to denote days and not years. To nse the words 
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of the Rct. Dr. Chalmers,^ “ Xot a eingle instance of the 
application of the cycle to years can bo found till afWr the 
classicul period, and this fact is sufficient to satisfy us that 
this invaluable method of dating years was never used in 
ancient times. The first attempt to arrange the yoan in 
cycles of sixty is found in the 26th Book of Sze>m4 
Ch‘icn*s History, in the form of a table constructed for the 
purpose of intercalation, and extending over a period of 
76 years, the first year being b.c, 104. This cycle consists 
like that for days of ten stems and twelve branches. It is 
called Sheh-f‘l /TM, or cycle of ; but all its terms 

are phonetizatlons of dissyllabic and tiisyllubic words from 
some foreign language.^’ From what language they were 
taken has not yet been made out. Knowing that the 
Sanskrit name for the Regent of the planet Jupiter is 
Frihanpati, and dividing that word into Vriho and s/m/i', 
and knowing that Chien's was pronounced in 

Cantonese as S/ilp-t*ai, I thought I had got to the solution 
of the mystery; on referring, however, to a Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, I found that the mythological name 
VrihitAptUi was analyzed into VriAtu-pati, meaning '‘Lord 
of Prayer.” It was thus impossible that the Shfh-N could 
be derived from the Sanskrit name for the Regent of 
Jupiter, and the illusion of my fancied discovery melted 
away. Nevertheless, the origin of the ton dissyllabic foreign 
names of Ch‘ien*8 stems, and of the nine dissyliabic and three 
trisyllabic names of his branches is still to seek. I hojw 
that it may soon be found. 

A valuable work called Kah Sauka/iia was published 
at Madras in 1825 by a Lieutenant-Colonel John Warren. 
It is “a collection of memoirs of the various modes 
according to which the nations of the southern ports of 
India divide time.” There is in it an account of the 
Hindu cycle of sixty, ” the origin of which is unknown.” 
hut the author appends to it the following note:—**In ih© 
cjxle of sixty are contained five cyclea of twelve years. 


* la hi* eMv os “Th# Attrtooajr of tlw Aacient Chiaese ” 
CU.MO., Vol. fll, prokp. ^97 Ml. 
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each mippoaed to equal one year of the planet (Jupiter). 
I only uention this cycle because I find it mentioned in 
some books, but I know of no nation or tribe that reckons 
time after that account ** (p. 212). It is to be regretted 
that Colonel Warren hod not heard of the C/tid~tise cycle 
of China, which is made up of five cycles of twelve years. 
If at first and for long it was only applied to the succession 
of days, the cumbrous system for years proposed by 
Sze^mi Ch*ien soon ceased, notwithstanding his authority, 
to hold its ground; and after the year a.ik 21 it disappears 
nearly altogether from Chinese literature, and gave place 
to the terms of the native cycle for days as applied also 
to years. 

It is high time that I should leave this first stanza, and 
proceed with the analysis of the poem. As I have said, 
I accept lines one and two as historical; and I must leave 
three and four till more light has been thrown on them. 

Of the names which our author received from his father 
I need not now speak. He describes his earnest sclf- 
cultivution and discharge of bis official duties under the 
figure of being fond of, and gathering ond wearing, flowers. 
The most brilliant in colour, the most delicato in fragrance, 
and those yielding the most delicious taste are all collected 
by him and worn at his girdle. Orchids and angelicas, the 
cassia, the pepper-plant, and many others are gathered by 
him and cheri8he<l as symbolical of the altribules of mind 
and character which fitted him to serve his king and 
country. This is one of the chief characteristics of the 
poem, and it abounds also in symbolism of other forms. 
Where he complains, for instance, of king Hw&i s want 
of appreciation of him, it is under the figure of a lover 
complaining that the object of bia or her admiration is 
failing to keep their promised tryst. 

11. The second tfection of the poem contains thirty-two 
lines, and will not require much elucidation. There ore 
mentioned in it first the methods of the founders of the 
three great feudal dynasties, and their glorious predecessors, 
Y*o and Shun. These all welcomed to their presence the 
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wise and the good, receiving and following their counsels. 
With their methods there are contrasted the courses of the 
two cruel and abandoned sovereigns, Chieh and Cb4u, with 
whom the dynasties of HsiA and Shang ended, and their 
disastrous results. The poet then shows the di6fercnca 
between himself and his envious opponents, and deplores 
the king’s coarse. His own way w*as always in the line 
of what was right, and was the outcome of his loving 
loyalty. Glad would he have been to be recalled to the 
court, and be received there as the king’s adviser. But his 
efforts to bring this about were of no avail. Notwith¬ 
standing his earnest appeals to Heaven in confirmation 
of his truth, 

“ The king made no account of the loyal feelings of his heart, 

But believed the slanderers, and burned with anger against 
him.” 

Whnt would the end be, not for himself, but for the throno 
and kingdom ? 

TIT. The third Section is very short, occupying only 
eight lines. It gives very fully, in floral metaphor, a 
description of the author’s self-cuUnre, and laments the 
failure of his hopes. He was disliked and hated the more 
because of his fragrant virtues. 

IV. The fourth Section, in twenty-eight lines, sots forth 
how, while the king’s favourites were eager onlv for their 
material ends, Ch*u Yuan’s wish was to leave a good name 
behind him. He would never give up nor regret his course, 
though nine deaths should await him. He intimates, indeed, 
in one line that the idea of terminating his disappointments 
by suicide, which we saw in the former paper that he did 
in the end, was being revolved by him. He says. 

Not agreeing with the practice of the men of to-day, 

I wish to imitate the pattern handed down by P'fing Hsicn.” 

This Fling Hsicn was, it is believed, a worthy Great ofiicer 
of the Yin dynasty, who, when his words of remonstrance 
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vrere ncit listened to 1 >t his sovet^ig^n, committed nuicide 
by drowain^ bimsclf, 

V* Tke fifth Soation^ in twelve ImeSt MCiipieil with 
angry refereDcess to the klng'n indifilereiioe to bun, and to 
tbe maticiouB nbuw of him by tho conrtiers. He is the 
benuty of the hnrem with her silkwonu ejehrowa, and. they 
ore ber enriaas sABOciatca who dldUke and vilifj bet. They 
nre, moreaverp ILkn foolish builders wbosa work comes to 
nothing throngli their stupidity. Sudden death would bo 
more welcome to him than to act as they did. 

VI. The sixth Section^ in thirty-two lines, shows how 
impossible it was for tho nuthor and hU enemies to us^ocintc; 
as impossible ns for what was sqaaro and what was round 
to fit together, os for two to walk together when they am 
not agreed. Some expressions in it lead ns to think that, 
whan hunished from the court, he had gone back nnd tried 
in vnin to propitiate tho king. ILo bud then retired and 
Cultivated his old habits, nnd would continuo to do so. 
All nt ouco the thought occnired to him that he would 
travel, and sea " tho most distant regions in all diroetionx*^ 
rerndventttro ho might somewhere meet with a worthy 
Sovereign, who would welcome his connsels and accept hia 
giudancc, or w'ith aorao good roinistera with whom he could 
cordially oo-npemlc. This gives the koy-noto to tho grauter 
part of the pc»tn which follows; whulever the result might 
ho to himself, though his body wore dismembered, ho would 
not change either his principles nr Ida course. 

VII. The seventh Section, in twelve line^ ia an interasting 

episode, in which ** the lovclv sister^* of tbe author appears, 
expostulating with him on the dangerous obatiancy of Ida 
course. There is a tradition that Oh'ii Yuan^a anecatmL 
home was in wbnt is now, I believe, tbe district of Ilsing- 
sbaQ iti Kwei-chiiTj, of tbe t-cb‘ang department of liu-poi 
(f^ Sot IJS ^ H north-east of 

the situ there used to be, perhaps is now, a temple to this 
sister. Hearing of her brothcr'^s disgruco imd trouble, sho 
now came to him, all the people hoping sho wotild aucceed 
In inducing him to change his way.^ She reminds bum of tho 
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fate of their anccster KwSn, a descendant* like themselres* 
of Chwan>hsu* and the father of the famous Yu. £w&n is 
nicntioned in the first two books of the ShO Chin^, as dis* 
liked by Tao, and kept till his death a prisoner by Shun. 
We form a more unfavourable opinion of him from the 
references to him in the SbO than we do from the 
language of the lady; but this is favourable rather than 
unfavourable to the genuineness of what she says about their 
ancestor. Her expostulation* however* produced no change 
in her brother. 

VIII. We pass on to the eighth Section of the poem, 
containing forty lines. We saw in Section VI how there 
had suddenly come into our author's mind the idea of 
visiting ** the most distant regions,’* and searching in them 
for a sovereign and ministers to his mind. The time might 
seem to have come for him to carry this purpose into effect; 
but he thought again that ho would first like to test the 
correctness of his views by those of the ancient sages, and 
in order to do this he would visit the grave of the ancient 
sovereign Shnn* whose plenary occupation of the throne 
dates in chronology from b.c. 22o5 to 2217. He died in 
one of bis progresses to the south, and two sites, one in 
Iia-nan and the other in Kwang-hsi, are claimanU for 
the place of his grave. Our author seems to have sought for 
it in a district so-^led* comprehended in Tko-ch&o in the 
department of Yung Cb&u of Hfi-nan. There* at some point 
on the hill of CMi-i, or “Nino Doubts’* (so-called from the 
great similarity of so many peaks in the mountain’s ridge), 
ho knelt* with his skirt outspread near the grave, and 
poured out his complaint* mournfully unfolding the exercises 
of his mind. He speaks of Shun by the name of Ch'ung- 
hw4, given to him also in the Shft Ching, though there has 
been, and still is, some difference of opinion as to the 
meaning of the denomination. ilriefiy and imperfectlv* 
but not incorrectly, he sketched the history of the dynastic 
of Hsia and Shong, showing how they rose bv the virtues of 
their founders, and fell by the vices of their’last sovereigns. 
The former were good and cherished their good ministers. 
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the latter were bod and persecuted their good ministers. 
From those references he ascended to the impartiality 
of Heaven, verifying a sentence which, no douht, he had 
read in the T&o-t^h Ching of LAo-taze. At the close of 
the 79th chapter of that Work we find: ” In the way of 
Heaven there is no partiality of love; it is always on the 
side of the good man ” ; and this appears in the H Sde, as 

** August Heaven has no private partialities; 

It observes the qualities of men, and dispenses its help 
accordingly. 

It is only the conduct fully ordered by sage wisdom 
Which can obtain rule on this earth below.*’ 

All observation of men and tiroes confirms the judgment 
that is thus given, and Ch'ii Yuan adds, 

“ Looking back to the earlier and contemplating the later 
times, 

We obtain a complete view of Heaven’s dealings with men. 
^Vho without righteousness was ever fit to be employed ? 
Who without goodness was ever tit to direct atiiurs f ** 

Kneeling by the grave of Shun on his outspread skirt, our 
author thus made his plaint. No answer, of course, came 
to him from the spirit of the ancient sovereign; but ho 
obtained a clear conviction that his views were true and 
correct. Sighing and sobbing, ho could only bewail that the 
time was so unsuitable for him. He held his soft orchids 
to hide the tears which fell in torrents, and wetted the lapel 
of his dress. The time had come for him to commence 
the great journey which he had thought of. 

IX. Wo have come to the ninth and much the longest 
Section of the poem, occupying seventy-six lines. A 
strange medley it is, and Ohfi Hsl, the incomparable 
scholar and critic of his country, interjects at this point 
the remark that “ many of the descriptions in it ore 
imaginary, and wo ore not to suppose that there were 
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each things in reality, or that suoh occurrencefl took 
place," 

Thu chief place in tho jotimey la occupied by the E^trl^o- 
Inti rfinga of tnountalas, which still awaits tbe iDTestigatioa 
of the aoienlific explorer. Starting near wbat ia called 
** the Puahtiknr knot," m lat. 36“ it runs easterly over 
nearly tho wkolo breadth of the high tahlc-land betweeu 
India and Cbioa, dividing, in part of its course, Thibet 
from tba sands or desert of Gobi. The two great rivers 
of China, the Hwang Ho or Yellow niver, and the 
Yong-tiiae Chiang, and other at reams oa well, take thair 
rise at tho foot of ita spurs at no great distance from one 
another. 

The name K'wandtm is found m tba Bbii, in connecticn 
with the labours of Yli (raoro than 2000 years h,c,), but 
simply as the denotnination of a wild tribe in the fir west, 
whose seat may have boon near the foot of the mountain^' 
range, which was not then the famous place in Chinese 
roythology which it afterwards becamo. In Lieh'tsze, not 
long after the time of Confucius, and in later TIoist writers, 
it appears as a sort of Olympus and. Fairy-laqd, and is 
described as consisting of peak rising above peak to a height 
^ of more than 3000 miles 1* Trees, flowers, nod froiU grow 
upon it, of marvellous kind ; trees of pearls, of jode-ataue, 
and of the fruit of imtoortidity. It is peopled also, being 
the abode of genii and spirits, and tho seat of iho Roval 
^Mother of the West, ut the head of her fiiry attendants; 
yen, of tho rulers or gods of the Elements alw, with their 
legions of Immortals. Jfayers, m bia article on K-w^n-lun, 
quote*, from tho ‘" Gathering® of Matters Omitted in the 
History of the Post ^ which is not n work of 

groat authority, a atatement that “Mount K'wan-lnn it 
called in the west Mount SmnSru "; but 1 do not wish to 
enter hero cn the discuaaion of a connection between the 
mythologies of India and Chmo. Sumfiru is mereir a 
dream of fancy, while K"wlln-luu haa a very substaiituil 
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existence, thoa^h a mass of fables has gathered about its 
heights and recesses. 

But how shall Ch'u Yuan ascend the great mountain, 
and accomplish the jonmey acroee it? After his com* 
muning with the spirit of Shun, next morning apparently, 
there appeared to him a car in the form of a pheenix-bird, 
to which were yoked four unbomed dragons, smooth as 
jade, and in this, through dust and wind, ho suddenly 
ascended on high. The phccnix*hird which thus becomes 
a car is denoted by a peculiar character called t), but 
we are not to think of it as other than a real phoenix, which, 
of course, is a fabulous bird; and, in the “ Classic of ITiIIs 
and Seas** (i, p. 7), it is thus described: “On tbe hill 
of Cinnabar Caves there is a bird like a fowl, with plumage 
variegated, and exhibiting various characters. On its head 
there is the character Virtue (rsGoodness); on the wings 
JRiff/ttfOuineMt; on its breast Bfuerolence ; on its back Pro- 
pnVtyi and on its belly Good Petith. When it eats and 
drinks, it of itself sings and dances. When it is seen, 
the whole world is ut rest and quiet. It is called /dug" 
hteang^ fdng being the designation of the mule, and htcitug 
of the female.*’ 

Then this phoenix-car is drawn by a team of four dragons. 
But the dragon is the symbol employed by the Chinese 
to denote “ the superior roan ** and ** the great man.** It 
has always been the emblem with them of the highest 
dignity and sagehood. I must believe that in the ascend¬ 
ing car, with its phccnix and dragons, we have the symbol 
of our author himself, good and able, untiringly rising 
above the reach and aim of meaner men, and not to be 
contented with less than the attainment of his own lofty 
ambition. This view give* a sort of unity to the poem, 
instead of its being merely a fantastic compound of membra 
rfij/Vr/zi, with no internal connection. 

I hasten on from the car and its team to the journey. 
In the morning our hero started from Ts’ang-wfl, and 
towards the evening ho came to Hsunn-pft, the second of 
the three stages into which the whole ascent of the mountain 
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wa* divided.^ According to Nan-hw4i Twe, ** He who gets 
to the first stage is beyond the reach of death; be who 
gets to the second stage becomes powerful, and can summon 
wind and min at his pleasure; and he who gets to the 
topmost stage becomes a spiritual being/* At the second 
peak our traveller was confronted by a gate sculptured like 
that of a royal residence,* and he wished to stay a little 
and enter, but the day was hastening to a close. 

Eager to get on in his search for the right sovereign, the 
author tells us, 

“ I ordered Ilsi and IIo to delay the stages of the sun. 
And not to hurry on as they made for Yen-tsze! 

The way was very long, and distant was my goal: 

I would ascend and descend, pursuing my search/* 

Ilsi and Ho are here the charioteers of the Sun, so named 
after the astronomers of the ancient Y&o, who appear in the 
first Book of the Shft Ching. About 200 years after Y&o 
we find astronomers of the same name, oIm in the ShO, 
and threatened with deoth by king Chung k'ong of the 
Hsti dynasty for having neglected their dutv. 

Here we find the charioteers of the Sun called bv their 
names about 2000 years later, mythology having assigned 
that office to them at some time during the long intervening 
period. Our hero, anxious to pursue his search, orders 

» W«if Yl, qootinj from • dmeriptioa of K‘wln.hw. m;i: “Tbow ara 
threo ftsgea of U, The lowwi k e*ll«l Fmm.rmmf and *k<, 

I® fe) ; •f*oad (5gr mImo Umf.fUf 

(IJl 81 ); the iMt (J^ uul ako ritm.t'imf jjg)/* 

» Tb» wuoo of the pmk U written Tsriatwij. The better text for it k 
m S.-to •neprtMh” k »ko found, uil the Man^nk d'llerref, 

■dopting this traniUlea: L« eoir f wriTwe uat jardina fotpendw de IbtUa* 
*• I»w««iDced like and William* dcaoilm Tgr g 

a* ** an elrrinm in the K‘wia>liui motmtaina, where the Itiarenly Ruler 
reaidM,” Md Oil** umilarlT cnll* h ** a peak of the K‘w*n-luu mountain*, 
whew God ramdea.** »Qt neither the nearenlj Ruler" of the one nor 
" the (Jod '* of the other k to be uoderRtood of the Confudan Shaof Tl- 
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them to drive slowly, and not to hurry on to ifle mountain 
Yen-t«ze,* when the day would be over, for the sun was 
supposed to enter this mountain, and plunge into the waters 
at the foot of it. 

Thus ends the first day's journey; and next morning we 
discover Ch‘u in the region of the rising sun! lie tells us 
nothing about how he hod got there; wo are at our wits' 
end in trying to realize his progress. We left him in the 
dusk of the evening drawing near to the hill of Yen>tsze,* 
which he has gone into in his car and so been hidden from 
our view; and next morning he is before us in the far 
east, in the country of the rising sun. 

In the fiftieth stanza we read, 

I watered my horses at the pool of Ilsien ; 

I gathered up and tied the reins to a FA-sang tree ; 

I broke olf a branch from a Zo tree to hold against the sun, 

And thus I enjoyed myself, aimlessly rambling." 

“ The pool of Ilsien" is a name variously applied. 
Wang Yi defines it here as ** the place where the sun 
bathed," for which Chfi Hsi has ** the place where the 
sim descended," meaning, no doubt, the pool into which 
the sun plunged after passing through Yen-tsze hill. The 
other applications of the name need not be mentioned here. 

Fh-sang is the name of a tree at the foot of which the 
•un was said to re-appear in the morning, as by Hw&i-nan 
Tsze (Book iii, p. 12*). Of course it was to be found in 
the east; and at a later time it came to be applied to a 
country of the east, which not a few speculators in these 


' See the scroaot of thw tnooaUia ia the " Clieeie of HQIe and Seat,'* at 
the eod of the Mcotid book, with all the nferraoee to it in Vut/f Tl im Ue. 
Ooe meromt of it, |tim aleo is the K*aD|r*h»t Dictionarr, ia that It lav ■outh* 
wot fron the AmI# SAm Tmtf Hill, mentinticd in the bhd *(111, i, 

pt. i, 76), which wonld take ue to the department of I.an«eh6n, in : 

ont bow cuah) the car be advanriaft on and aloft from Heuatt>pa and down 
in Kaa>t4 f [Ae to the aaaw of the hill, ** Bird and Bat ocenp yt az the ume 
Hole,” in 1S76 1 ww a little owl ia the moath of a rat’a or tome othtf aaiaul’a 
hole, a little way from Mrrc«l. ia Califoraia. 1 thoazht at once of the same 
in the Shu. Afterwank 1 waa told that the phenomenon waa roaunon in 
California.] 

i.n.A.a. 1S05. 
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latar times hare mEuntained to bo AmericiL, in. tJie dlst^vety 
of wbioli tliD Cblneae would thiu have antictpaUKli Columbus 
by mono than a thouMnd yearn. 

Nor It thw alL Om Hutbor, Imving tied bis bunies^ the 
four uuhoniDd dragous, to u f{]t-tQtig„ procoodod to pluck a 
bmnch from another fabulous tree, fuillcd tbs Zo (Ifw&Unua 
T&ko, Jiook iv, p, 3^), tbo brigbtneaa of wboan flowers wut 
ttid to inumino tba ground below it. Armed with ibit 
a protection aguiait the tun, ho rested for u tiiuej and 
tBuntored lei&uroly nbout^ enjoying himself^ 

Blit be did nut rest loog. We toon see him *!» raut^A 
again; and. be is ouisted by certam mylbologieol {wrson- 
nges, who still mBtntatn tbcir pluccv in the ncrilicinl canon 
of China.^ lleforo him ho sent Woog Shil„ the charioteer 
of the Moon^ os bis preeunor^ and bebind bttn hurried Fei- 
lifln** the curl or rooster of the Wind^ There were also in 
ottemiance the fMVTii.t a fabulous bird,, of brilliant plumage^ 
generally oseociatedj an herOj. with the phmnix^ oud the 
Thunder-miiuiiteri, called FJlng*lting, which is described by 
Hvii-nan Tue ss ** coming forth in the lost montih of 
spring to regulate the raiiii (iii, p. 

Enconnged by having anch assistant^ Ch^ii Yuan ordered 
his phaeuix^ for the bird here displieea the ear, to soar 
aloft, and continue ila flight day micl night, so intent is 
he to prosecute hi* search. All at cnee, however, he ta 
mot hy a whirlwind* bringing with it a crowd of optwaents, 
who came to meet and resist him, os lo toony clomla and 
raiabowa. Ri* bright hopes were thus overcast. The 
appearmoec of a rainhow has always been deemed unpm- 
pitious by the Chinese.’ What was Ch*u. Yuan to do P 
While the opposing host now separated nod now divided 
in great cjonfiwion, here ascending nod there d^oending, 
he seems to have suooeoded in ettauiing the topmost height 
of tbo roountain ; and. reaching the gate of Ileuvon, he 
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woutfl hnve etitfred and iqodQ hia np'poal to God, but whi^n 
ho ordoned the porter te open* tbut surlv minister only 
leant aguioat the door and looked nt him^ 

Denied admiasion to God* Ch*u fell more tbiio. bo 
bad done, that the time waa dark and droAry for bitu. Still: 
bo maintained bia purity. Evon in that region he found 
oTohids to gather j deploring how the good irero kt*pt in 
obscurity, And he himself tcus the object of jeakmay and 
euTy. ^Vhen morning dawned^ he was itill in the region of 
the K*wan*lon, and be saw the at ream of the TJV'hIte 'VV'aler,^ 
one of those to which a rererence hu alroody' b(<eii wade, 
os rising amid the spurs of the mountaio, being that which 
id said to fiow towards China, and becomes the Elwang Ho 
or Yellow lljver, on entering iL Acro«« the stream, ho 
directed Hik car up to Lang-fhng, a height of the peak, 
and there tethered his hones. This done, all at once be 
looked back, and was mored to shed tuars, lamentiog that 
'^oa the lofty height tbero was no lady for him.^' 'Mfo 
looked bock,'^ we may well suppose that it whs on tbo 
kingdom of Oh^u from which he bod 6own ^ but the anddcii 
introduction of a youeg lady oa the ohjoet of his search i# 
strange; arid wc hesitate to accept OhQ Hsrs iaterpretation 
that she is now the emhleiu of " the worthy ruler," whom 
he Was Becking for, or oren te adopt VVang YKs inter- 
pretatica: that the lady aimndi to our hero for worthy 
ministers, like-minded with hiituoU. 

At this point wo might mnko a snbdiriaioa of the long 
section of the poem which boa thus fur occupied as, TS o 
am suddenly ItaniiferTtsd from the highest western regioii 
of the K*wlin-iua range sway to the far East, whore in the 
sky was the reaidenca of the Green god That 

the reader may understmid this, 1 must &ak him to peruse 
in mr "Motions of tho Chinese concerning God sod 
Spirit*" what 1 wrote in coDOcruing the Five Tis 

or gods, which nppeored in Chin* towards tho end of the 
Chiu dynasty. They wore the spirits presiding orer the 

' TTif WtilW Wrinr m Mdnudl aJ«a br Omnw-Ww (Hi. lii- pw Vu bert 
wlti na retenoe* to 0* pU«, isd appMiPilr wilh a 
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Five ElomonU, tbe Five Planete, and other namerical 
CHtegorie* of Fi%'e Terras, and were denominated the Five 
Tis or gods. It was not till the reign of the emperor 
Wan iLC. 179-157) of the first Han dyiiaaty, that 

thef^ Tis were elevated and styled Shang-Tis. The great 
scholar Chang Hsuan C^.o. 1*27-200) styled them the 
Green, the Red, the Yellow, the White, and the Black Tl.* 
The Green god presided over the eastern quarter, the 
Spring, and the planet Jupiter, and was called Ung-wei- 
yang,* the origin of which name has not yet been 
discovered. The whole thing was of T4oist origin 
(original or derived) in Chinese literature, and, being 
adopted by the Han emperors and the great scholar 
mentioned above, continaed as an intrusion into the 
Confuciun teaching, until it was swept away under the 
Ming dynasty, to whose decision the present dynasty has 
adhered. 

Our author, then, is now at the palace of the Spring; 
and, rambling about it, ho finds a jade-stone tree, nearly 
** 2000 feet high, and thirty outspread arms in circum¬ 
ference.*’* He breaks off a branch of this tree to attach 
to his girdle, and wishes to see the attendant of the lady 
to present to her the offering that would be preliminary 
to a union between him and her. We do not know what 
lady he had in mind. He has told us that on the loftiest 
height of K*wfin-lun there was no lady for him. No doubt, 

I think, the one he has now in mind is the lady FQ 
mentioned in the ne.yt stanza. He cannot afford to lose 
any time. He wishes to effect the union with her ns 
representing the worthy sovereign whom he sought, while 
he was yet in vigour, end before the glorious flower of his 

• S« Chslmm’i «| lb* Chia^r duptw H. pp. 24-M; uJ 

MsTcn* MabuoL port ii, on ‘^Nnawrinl CBtecunok” « i?:*, •** im 

ISO, 169, etc. 

• ft M ini- Tbo H b proboUf aaed M BQ sdjeetiT*, memaiag “ inUlU- 
fiTBt ’* or •* eftcaricHB.*' 
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youth hoH all fallen. The attendant lady muy represent 
any minister enjoying that 9overeigu*s contideuce. 

Our author then ordered the Thuuder-monter, nientione<l 
already and here called by his name of Fflng-lung, to 
mount on the clouds and search for the place where the ludy 
I’d Wits. Ho uLso unloosed the string of hU girdle, which, 
with all the ornaments attached to it, would serve os the giige 
of his truth, and ordered Ch*ien-hsid to transact 

the affair for him. All this appears to us very absurd. 
The lady Fd was a fubled daughter of Fd llsi, a’ith whoso 
reign anything like the line of Chinese sovereigns com¬ 
mences, so that she must have lived about 3000 years before 
Ch'il Yilan came into the world. The story about her, 
according to Wang Yi, is that she was drowned in the 
Ijo, and came to be regarded as the tutelary spirit of that 
river. Ch‘iea-hsid, who was to act os go-between in 
arranging for the union between our hero and her, is 
supposed to have bt>ea a minister of Fd Hsi. 

The mission of Ch*ien-hsid proved to be as ineffectual 
as had been the attempt of the author to find admission 
to the Elysium of Hsuan-pd (see stanza 53); and iho 
failure in both cases is told in much the same way.. Tho 
first statements in both stanzas are exactly the same, ond 
the second are built on tho same lines. Opposition, not 
to be overcome, is encountered, and Cu*u is eompdlod in 
the evening to return to the earth again, and halt for tho 
night at the bill of Ch‘iung-sliih, which is to be found 
in the present district of Chong-ych, belonging to tho 
department Kun-chdu of Kan-sd. Here hail been tho 
principality of the famous archer I, mentioned in Ch'ii s 
communing with the spirit of Shun at his grave, and 
near the foot of which the Weak-wator took its rise. 
There he spent the night, and in the morning he bathed 
his hair in the stream Wdi-p‘on, which, probably, was not 
fur off.* 


' Th* WMk’Vater k butoUimikI twir* ia the Shd (|fj* *« l^* ^ 
aod pu ii^ par. A), ia lh« notw u» which tlw nmdrr will And oullMUd uU that 
we thu for kaow oboat it. See alet> ** Ilwii-nas Teta,” it, p. Z*. 
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In the collide of thut dar, we may eu|;»poae^ he beard^ 
probably from Ch^icn-bsi a, n bad account ol’ iho kdy Fft's 
ohiiracter* Beauiifnl aha wiu. bat banjbtj-, pleasure- 
aeekiiijj, and regardkas of proprielj'. He gave op dl 
thought of her, and would pro&eoaie hU wurch else where. 
And where did that seorch lead him? In his inspection 
ho anrreyed the earth to its four Mlrcmitiai; he travell«i 
ttlfto dl over the idey* niid came down agnin to the earth. 
Then, a long way off, he flaw the lofty tower which the 
Lord of Suog had eouflod to be built of the finest materials 
for his beautiful daughter, who afterwards, becumo the 
favourite Ijd}^ of the emperor K'fl, and gave birth to 
lisleh, the father of the Shang dyniiaty. We are 
not to think of the duchy of Sung in the time of 
the Chiu dynasty in connection with this lady. The 
Chinese names for the two principulities, though iimihrly 
proUDuncedp arc quite different. Tho lady's name has 
come down to us ns ChiBii-ti, tnentioued in the fourtk 
of the ^‘Saerlfieial odes of Shang," for the son whom 
she bore to the Emperor K% k^ceme, as said above, the 
ancestor cf the sovereigns of the dyniwty of Shang. As 
Ihe rctgn of K'fl is placed between js.c, 243*2 and 2362 
the aburdity of Oh*u's thinking of a union with her 
^ hardly I^s great than that of bis former d™ for the 
daughter of hfi n«. nor are the other dotaiL. of the courts 
a up kfis ridiculous. He sent hi* proposals to her by Chan, 
the name of the Ktrelnry-fuicoi,, which is aaid ti bo so 
iKUSonoun, that even water in which its feathers have been 
steeped causes the deutb of those who drink iL This 
etmnge go-hi,t.wecn, by whom must be intendftl one of 
ns most viraleut aknderers, brought bim back word 
that the lady was not good. And aimther, smaller, opponent 
of chanicter came in, and. under the sembJunce of 

a jackdaw or e euckoo, sctLMinicd out the ludy't faulU' 
hut the suitor only detested theJr furtive cuimiJie, 

f oji^truit, he would fain have gone 

od pde I... pn.in.al, in paraai. ; tut that fotbi^an 
. llif ™l« «f propriuty. Aud theu [t owurrad It. him 
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that K&o-luain, which wa» the pera^tial appalldtloa of Tl 
K‘Ck« mu&t hare seat the phoml^ to Gh!eii~ti, auii that tliiu 
hia own deaire for her hod been aaticipiitad that ancient 
80 %'ereign. 

Thq.a^ (lieappointoi a second time, out hero wislied to 
Heltlg somewhere far away, but he knew not where to go 
to, nor wiia ho contoated to rumble about and idly enjoy 
himself, IIxi 1 he thinks of Sb&o^k^ang, the fourth of the 
line of Yii, who ruled the dynasty of HstA, uad of the Yao 
Indies who became his wires t but be does not couaidor 
that they had> all beea gone from the world nearly ae long 
as Chien*tS! The murder of Shao-k^aug's father and the 
escape of his mother hare been locationed under stanza 39. 
The Udy’ fled to her fa therms principality of Xing, and 
next year gave birth to her son, who grew up in olKcurity, 
till, in his 22nd year, ho wos obliged to flee to lu, the 
state from which Shun hud sprung, and whose rulers had 
the surname of Yio. JJy-and-by, after be had acted os 
cook in the ruler^a household, bis quality and merits wore 
reoognisted, aud he received the ruler's daughters in marriage, 
along with a citv and territory. He oontiaued to prosper, 
and cro long was able to overcome Ao, the strong aon of 
the Usurper Han-oho, and regained the throne of Haid. 
All this is iiitemsting, but what bod Ch'u P*ing to do with 
Sh&ovk'ang and his wives ? 

Ro did, indeed, become more than huif convinced that 
hia search for a good king and for worthy ministera 
like-minded with himself, was likely to be fruitless. 
He says, 

"The ago is one of confusion and grewi* and of hatred of 
the wise and good; 

All love to keep the excellent in obscurity, and to see the 
bod raised to distinction/* 

Good Colleagues being so difficult to find, ond king Hwii, 
whom he calls “ the wise king/* not awaking to a sciiw 
of In* duty* hfl come* to the conclusiou ** to cherish his 
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Tiew* in Hit breaat and not express them. TToir could he 
bear to associate with such people to the long end ? " 

X. W e have come to the end of the longest division of 
the and go on to the tenth Section of it, which 

occupies twenty lines. The marvellous journey or joumevs 
up and down K‘wftn-lun had given our author no satisfaction, 
and to guide him in his future course ho had recourse to 
divination. He oollecU materials for the operation,—plants 
of the Ilifjucu* Synacut, and splinters of bamboo; and 
obtains the presence of Ling-f«n, a noted diviner of old, 
to interpret the result for him. How the operation was 
performed we do not know, but the interpretation was that 
the “two Beauties,” meaning Ch‘u himself and the good 
patron of whom ho was in search, were sure to come to- 
pther, but not in the kingdom of Ch'd. Who would believe 
in his self-culture and desire him P He should consider the 
vast extent of the nine regions of the country, and go 
elwwhere. In what place were there no fragrant planta? 
Why should he keep on thinking only of his old abode? 

To this counsel Ch‘u Yiian responds that the ago was 
dull and dark, and liable to be dazzled by what was bright 
w that he knew not who would carefully'examine his merit’ 
People everywhere differed in their likings and disliking., 
but his opponenu iu Ch‘ft were quite peculiar. The 
partizans in Ch‘5, in fact, preferred the bad to the good. 
They preferred to wear at their girdle bags filled with the 
fiend moxa, and considered it more fragrant than the most 
delicate orchids. He was inclined to take Ling-ffin’s advice 
but hesitated and was perplexed in hU mind. It might 
be m other places as he had found it in Ch’fi. ^ 

.y. We <»me to the clevcoth Section, in tbirty-si* linta. 
Before deciding whiit he would do, Ch‘u would tube the 
-ivico of Wb n.ien, a f.oiou. wizard or conjurer of M 
time, who, he had heard, was to come down to the world 

with him, he haa the pepper and 6ncat rice ncccwnry for 
Mch an o«a.,.o made ready, and will con.tn.in him to 
interpret the result of their divination. 
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Wfl n«>ien * arnTM in great etatc. Uundrcda of spiriU 
cast a shadow round him as be came down from above, 
and multitudes of others were sent bj Shun from bis grave 
on tbe bill of Nine Doubts to meet him; august llcavea 
also gloriously displayed its power. The object of all was 
to inform Ch'u that tbe issue of Ling-fSn’s advice would 
be good. 

Then Wd Hsien delivered bis oracle, and advised him 
to carry on his search, above and below, with vigour, and 
aoek for those whose rules and measures agreed with his 
own, even as Yd and T*ang did till they found Kilo YAo 
and I Yin. Loving his self-oultiiro as he did, why should 
he call in the help of go-betweens ? Let him think of the 
builder Fd Yiieh whom Wfi-ling mode his counsellor and 
minister;* and of Lu Wong, who was raised from his 
butcher's stall, and from hU fishing, to be the great helper 
of kings NYttu and Wft in establishing the dynasty of 
Chiu;* and of Ning Ch'l, who rose from being a waggoner 
to on honourable position in tbe service of the famous duke 
Hwan of Chi.* Might not as great distinction be awaiting 
Ch'ii Yiinn in the future? Wft Ilsieu therefore exhorts 
him, while it was still not too late in his life, to seek a 
reconciliation with king Hw&i or to find another sovereign. 
Such was the oracle of Wd Ilsien, the advice of a shrewd 
man of the world more than the utterances of a diviner. 
Our author was not cheered by it, however. IIo replied, 
deploring tbe confusion and degeneracy of the time. lie 
Was aware of the virtues of his own character, but his 
numerous and secret opponents strove to hide them. IIo 
Was afraid that their hatred and jealousy would cause his 
ruin. Wherever ho looked, ho saw change to the worse 
going on. Those whom ho had formerly compared in his 

* Tile neine Wti Heira occare in the 8hQ (V, xri, 7) •• • luinirtcr of tho 
ChuBy THour T'Ai-wfl (s.c. 1637-1560;. Hr mat be the prraifuire nratiooed 
tkcr*, tunriai^ bmn iMIImI. nr Duwio s powerfal aom^. eltor liie ilmtli. 

* See the caae of eod Fil Yueh in iho 8h4, IV, Tiii, end iio<ee.^^ 

* tire tho account of biM to Mayvn’ Mnaiul, ttnder the oema of Kiang 
Tsse-ya, p. 81 . 

* 8re nlao UeTm, nit- 517. There k s pnphie erroont ot the mertiny 
of duke Uwaa nail the wajegvoer, Ntn;; Ch*l, is the Li5b*k«u Chib, Book xriii. 
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rnind to orchids and angelicas bad lost their fragrance. 
Their beauty and attractireneas were gone; and he could 
not account for the change, but by the jealousy and 
opposition which hia love of culture seemed to awaken in 
their minds. 

XII. We have arrived at the twelfth Section of the 
poem, contained in twenty lines. All through it, the 
author writes in his own person, and continues hia complaint 
of the courtiers, whose characters bad all changed for the 
worse. How could he ever have been so mistaken os to 
compare them to beautiful and fragrant orchids? They 
liked to fill the perfume bags at their girdles with the 
fruit of the sAe, which, according to Bretschnoidcr, is 
Itopmia or Zanthoxylon. Another name for it is Chfi Yu 

^5)- Thus deploring the decay of character in tho 
otficers, descending to and vitiating still more the manners 
of the common people, ho comes bock to himself; he had 
been undervalued and misunderstood, but no change for the 
worse had come over him. Ho had lost nothing of character, 
ability, or will. His mind is made up. Ho will resume 
his travelling and search. Perhaps he may yet meet with 
the sovereign or the minister whom he wished to find. 

XIII. The poem is drawing to iu close. Ling-flln had 
encouraged Ch'ti to try his fortune again and repeat hia 
journeying; and this Section, in thirty-aix lines, carries 
us to its concluding stanza, which the Marquis d’llervey 
calls ** the epilogue of the poem.** 

Having chosen a fortunate day for his departure, he 
broke off a branch of the Ckiuny tree ^ for his food, and 
macerated or boiled it till it became the richest nourishment. 
These preparations having been mode, an equipage and 
carriage, sulwtantially the same as that in which he made 
his former journey, appears ready for him. The carriage 


of rt ia Mwwd. irt, SIT. Tho sathor bow. ia wiut 

sJu^^ nlA iht wfioo of m.rtWorieal fable, or 
fasof^ fa^ loMiuk. I esaaot agn» with ^ Msrqttia d’llrrJSTi* 
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16 further adaniod with figures nii^e of the finest jode and 
ieo^ry^ He would go fur nway^ und keep hrcn^clf apart 
frum Ch^di. How coulil he act In nnion with those who 
were estranged from him in heart ? 

Aguin be turned his course to K'wSn-]un» The way 
WHS longj and ho tiuveiled far, amidst the dark and shady 
clomitt, brightened with marvcdlons Taiobowis, aad the muaio 
of the bfilU of jodo about the chariot. 

Ho had started io the tnoroing from Tden-tsiD, which at 
first suggests to us the oily of that name near the mouth 
of the PeL“ho river, and where our aeeoud treaty wdib China 
waa concluded in 1S68 ; hut the name in the |ioenj is that 
of a space in the Milky Way included in our St?orpio^ 
}juggittariu6. Uow Cb*Q had arrived there with his equip¬ 
age, and restofi over the night olsa there, we do not know ; 
but next duy^s driving, he tells us, brought him in the 
evening to the extremo west. At the back of the carriage, 
rose two flajijB, displayJig a pair of pheonixes, one on each, 
M'hich reverently grcet^id him as be reached his haUiug-placc. 

He did not reat there long. Ho tells us that **imini&di- 
ately he wulke^l over the Moving Sands, and then proceeded, 
gaily along the course of the Ited-river*^^ The “Moving 
Sands arc nicDtioned lit the Shil. (Hi, i, part i, 73 an 

pt. ii, 5, 23); meaning, no doubt, what we now' call ** The 
desert of Gobi,** or at least some portion of it. " Tbo 
Itod-^water ** is said in the K*aiig-bsi dictionary to take 
its rise in the aouth'^coat corner of the wild in which the 
K^wiln-Inn begins. And Chwnng^tsze (xv, p, 4) says that 
IIwang-Ti, enjoving himself north of the Red-water, 
ascended to the heighta of the K'n'Midun,^ 

M’unting to emsa over a ford of the Hed-water, Oh*n 
Vuan motionod with hia hand to his dragons to make 
thcniBelvcs into a bridge, and at tho same time euramoned 
the Emperor of the West to wade ivitli him acroaa. Of 
a similar liWng bridge wo have an instance, as la planted 
oat by both Wang Yi and (Jhii, in the Eexord of the 
adventurous king Mil, w'bo enused his attendant gavials 
and turtles to render him such a aervlce. 
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“The Emperor of the West” U undcretood to be Shio 
Hi^o, the eon and successor of Hwang-Ti in h c. 2594, 
known also as Chin T‘ien J^hih ^ because ho 
reigned “by tbo virtue of metal," whatever that inav mean. 
But metal among the elements is connected with the West, 
and therefore ho is called, os here, “ The Sovereign of tho 

est. But why is he brought in ? And what could ho, 
in the 26th centuiy b.c., hove to do with our outhor? 
And whut had they to do with wading through the ford 
over which the dragons hud made themselves a bridge? 

Having crossed the Iled-water our traveller continued 
his course to the a’cst, going at the sumo time somewhat 
to the north. Of course, the way among the mountains 
Was very difficult, and he luudo arrangements for their 
transit. “ Pu-chin " was the uomo of a hill on the north¬ 
west, called ** Incomplete, in ccnsecjueuce of some peculiarity 
in iu form.* CU'u would go by it us his own route, while 
the other carriages starting before him, should ascend 
wherever they could find a practicable bye-path, waiting 
for one another. When they all had got across, they 
should make for tho shore of tho Western Sea, and aU 
assemble there. By the Western Sea was meant probably 
the Caspian Sea, or, perhaps, tho sea of And. That wo 
cannot more exactly identify it is of less importance, because 
there follows no iuliraation that the rendezvous took place. 

A stanza follows the account of those arrangemenU, 
in which we are told that tbo carriages were u thousand 
in number, to each of which eight dragons were yoked. 
The author docs not say where he bod collected such a 
cavalcade; we hear of it here for the first time and for 
the lust. It would seem, however, that as he went on his 
excitement increased. Ho felt that he was drawing near the 
eml of his quest, and he tells us, 

“ I repressed my emotion, and moderated my haste ; 

But my spirit was borne aloft very far. 


* ^ •* •rutiaord by HwE-bui T*» {« 

SlusHAiCkinj.u. p. 18 .. 


p, sad ia th« 
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I tliB niuD flaDga (of "Sru)i flnd danced- llio dailies 

(gf Sbiin); 

BoJTOwinj (i diiy fof en]oyfnetit and plea^are,” 

The second book of Ch'u P'ing'a poems haa the title of 
‘*The Nino Songa'’ ; but those could not be the ionga 
which, ho ohanled now* What is iuTendod are the “ Nine 
Songs '* of Yii, mentEoned in iitanza 33; and the dance of 
■Shun* often culled hU ''Miisie,” was divided into nme 
piintomtmtc performances, and Chwang-Uze (Hook lix, 44) 
calls it " The Nine Performances of the jSAdo/* 

tVe have come to the ead of our author s ^uest. Ife 
biM told a* that his spirit was borne aloft; and, unable 
to repress Lis ejioitement, he ascended to the gloriouB bright-^ 
ness of the great sky- How he acccunplishcd the ascent 
we are not toUL From omidet the Bupernal light, howeTer, 
he looked down askance, and there beneath him lay oat- 
sprenjl his old. neighbourhood or home In 0h*&. The 

Jlfmiiff iu L X ia interpreted as Hwang T'ien 5£j» 

"Groat or August Heaven/* for which Gtiee gives 
"Almighty God" ; but I am loatli to adept that rendering* 
III L 3 there is to me an echo of the third Odo in ihe 
fir^t Book ef the Shth; and hence we nndorstand how 
the pCHjt tranaforrus hift " dragons '* into hotTfoa, which 
have not been rocntiOHod b&fore in ■connection with his 
Tiiurvellotis jotirneyings to iho aunimit ol the K wfln-lim 
range. The horaes, however, partake o? his emotion, and 
long for tJie cherished Ch*(U 

IS is a difficult phrase* Wang Yi cxpleioB it by 
" the appearance of a snake stiff and motionless, and this 
definition of it is adopted in the K^ang-hsi Dlctioimrv. 
So ivould Ch'u Yuan tell ua that ho was arrested in hts 
cour-ie, and hi a game lost and ended. 

XIV, The fburteeuth and last Section of thn poem, at 
which we have now arrived, consists of only one stauca, 
which cDUlains Ivvo lines, being dificrciit from the iiiaety- 
threo stanzas that precede, all of whloli are nmda up of 
four lines, with the single osception of the twelfth, whi'ch 
id manifestly defective. 
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ThoManq^aU.(i‘HerTey prefijtca to it tha najua "■ Epilogue,’' 
an a tniDslation of the first two characters (Lhhjh Tsf^)^ 
onfl I was incUncd to follow him; but tho yiiM auema to 
require that tho stortzu. should be taken us tho utterance 
of the poet himealf^ Li^n occurs in tha Gooluciun Analects 
(xiii-Av), UB ** the name of the concluding part of a muslcol 
Bcrrico/' and I belieTc the meaning of the phrase is fully 
expressed by In coaduBioa, 1 say/^ and making the first 
line to end with tho fifth character. It ie aingnlar that 
of our three chief Ohineee-English dictionaries, Morrison^e, 
^Icdhurat's, and Giles's, which may all be pronoiinced to 
be great Works, not one of thcni mentions this usage of 
itrtm. The aubataace of the whole stanza is thin,—the 
fruitlessmiss of the discorded miaistcr^s search for a good 
sovereign who would adopt him us his counsellor, and for 
loyal ministers who would oo-operata with him in his loyal 
service; and, failing this, his resalution to commit suicide 
ns P'Ang Hsien had done- Twice beforo in the poem had 
ha given expresion to that purpoae, and now he concludes 
with the more poaitivc affirmation of it. At the same time 
there is nothing in hi* language to necessitate emr supposing 
that the tmgedy of his death followed immediately on the 
concluaioU of the poem, Stanxa eixty-fire seem* to indicate 
that king Hw&i woa still alive when it woa composed. In 
fltnnza seventy-six tha sorcerer, Wil HBien, speaks of its 
not yot being too kte in the years of Gh^ii's life for him 
to think of resuming hia service at Court, 

The writer has thus gone over the poem of the Z/ 
and endeuvonred to set forth tho con noetic a of its parts 
and the unity of object which appears in it from heginning 
to end. It is not a great poem, hut it possesses con¬ 
siderable interest, and awakens in the mind no small 
amount of sympathy with its outhor- Wo start with hint 
in it at bis birth; go back with him to tha long distant 
time to which ho traced his lineage; and only part with 
him when almost in sight of the deep pool in which ho 
was to end his life, Wc admiTC hU aelf^culture, his devoted 
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aervicG, And bi« infleiitlfl oQu^fltion of bw own boncftM 
and liotiour^ we pity bim the object of jealousy and 
envy, filaudered, diegroced, and boniahed. The view which 
wo hove taken of the ninth and longest Section of the 
oompoflition, os oymbolical of his own coorae and charaoter, 
Todcems it from being tiegardod ao a moro tissae of ab* 
Burditioo and fooliab superstitions. Wo rather like the 
man ndthout admiring hb poetry, and arc sorry for his 
adverse fortune and melancholy fate. 
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Art* XVIL— SxQitm CA'ien** By 

Hekukrt J* Allen, 3£*ILA.S, 


{CemtmiuJ/rtm psft I JO, JtfHJury HUM&rr.) 


Cjlaptzr III* TAe Yin Dj/na^f;/^ 

H^ieh of Tin's roother waa Ckien Ti, who waa one of 
the duugbtera of Yusuug ^ and the sccoudary wife of 
ErnptiTor Ku* She iraa going with her two sifters to bathe, 
when ehe saw a dark bml * drop its egg* Chien Ti picked 
it up, and Gwullowed it, and thua being with child gave 
birth to llideh. When H«ieh grew up, he wua aucoes^ful 
in assisting Yii to control the flood, and the Emperor 
Sihun, directing Hmch, said;’ **The people are wuating in 
iifleetion for one another, nod do not obscrjro the five orders 
of relationship. You, ns Minister of lustruction, nhould 
rorerently inculcate the lessons of duty belonging to those 
6 tu orders, hot do so with goatlenesa," JIo held in fief 
the pirncipaliiy of Shnng, and was given the suninine of 
Tztl (son)* Hsieh flourished in the loigus of Yuo, Sbun, 

^ Tbi bTin YidaDjf!' M douVUcM n nruEii of Ylt^hiiliag, OU 0 af tlm uunsS 
ut tbff ^ Veltow Kntpcmr' oE Urn Grot cluster of the Rt'rordn. *^h[^ inenitid 
‘>1 the two chancten RMJ sIm tw mad for ft it th(F mUn tb» imiillnrY' 

“5* lur * jan^* witii tfad 1(111111011 at the ijiitcmiimili're ♦ wdihu. ^ mu 
■i K. Lacuupiirii hiu idnuuij poititnl uut. Ch'leo, in hii hUtor? nf 

tha flKiuiignu (Ilmui}* nlsu cilia tbo triba MuudUuji «> Hut If tber* wrc 

unj trutli iQ the bintocr it mij^t be abown tbit wi liive bera t tnudidcu\ef tbe 
of the ChinetNf aiUiMi fitim tbo Ilinu* Tba niuu C1lio)i Ti ancnlll 
‘ impfUioui bvbiriin of tbe Nurtb .* 

^ Tbe iiatk bint u 1 avillnw. ta tbe third suriAcul Dcbgi gf Rbiny (* Suritd 

of Um, p, aoT) Ufa in? tttbl tbai * CPPUnimiuOnl ibe 

**“Ww to demod and |;iTe biitb to the SlutDg*-^ 

* Quatinv tba puaiin; Irgiii the Cums 01 Sbais, ilso in tb« fint ebipler 
*^t tbe HcconJ*. 
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and the ^reat YiL Ilis services were manifest to the 
people, who were accordingly ot peace. 

Hsieh (documents) died, and his son Chaoming (Inminoua) 
succeeded him. 

Chaoming died, and his son IIaiangt*a (view land) suc¬ 
ceeded him. 

Ilaiangt'a died, and his son Ch*ang Jo (bright-like) 
succeeded him. 

Ch*ang Jo died, and his son Ts'ao Yu (cattle-pcns) 
succeeded him. 

Ts'ao Yu died, and his son Ming (obscure) succeeded him. 

Ming died, and his son Ch6n (shake) succeeded him. 

Chen died, and his son Wei (diminutive) succeeded him. 

Wei died, and his son Pooling (report D) succeeded him. 

Footing died, and his son Psoyi (report B) succeeded him. 

Paoyi died, and his son Pooping (report C) succeeded him. 

Paoping died, and his son Chujdn (lord I) succeeded him. 

Chujdn died, and his son Chu Kuei (lord J) succeeded him. 

Chu Kuei died, and his son T*ien Yi (Heaven B) or T'ang 
the Completer succeeded him. * “ From Hsieh to T'ang the 
Completer there were eight changes of the capital. T'ang 
at first dwelt in Po, choosing the residence of the first king, 
and the * Emperor’s Announcement * was written. When 
T'ang mode an expedition against the princes, the chief 
of Ko was not offering the proper sacrifices, and T'ang 
began by punishing him.” T'ang said : * 1 observe that 
if a man looks at the water he sees his reflection; if he 
seeks to make an impression on the people, should he not 
know how to govern?’ lyin said: 'That is clear! If you 
soy that you will listen to reason you may offer yourself 
as ruler of the State. Whether the people do right or not 
depends entirely on the king and his ministers. Rouse your¬ 
self to action ! ’ T'ang said : ' If you cannot respect my 
commands, I will inflict upon you the extreme pimalty of 
death. You will not obuin forgiveness.’ ^"The punitive 
expedition of T'ang was written.” lyin’s name was Ah&ng. 
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Ah^ug wanted to meet Tiling, but had no opportunity of 
doing so r he therefore Ijecjime cook to the prince of Ilsin^ 
and while bringing T^ang d!i«hc? to taste urged hini to 
perfect himself in the way of tbo ancient kingsJ So rue 
say that when Ivin woa living in rctircmeut T'ang isent 
five times to iavito him to u meeting before be would obey 
him, and talk about matters connected with the guileJcss 
king and the nine rulers,^ T'aug promoted J^n to the 
edmiaistrotion of affuira, lyiu wrent from T'ung to Tfsia, 
Being iudignant with the sovereign of Hsia, ho returned 
to Po, and as ho entered by tho oortb gate mot Jachiu 
and Jufong, and tho ' Juchiu' and 'Jufung* were written.” 
3'‘ang went out and saw a rustic^ who was spreading nets 
in every direction^ aud vowing that every bird in the sky 
should go into his net. T'ang aaid, ' TiVTiatl nllP^ Thenj 
taking away the nets on throe sides, ho vowed that those 
which tranted to go to the left ahonld go leftj and thiaae which 
wanted to go right should go right, and that only tbuso 
which wore the victims of fate should be caught in the 
net* The princes^ bearing of it, said, ‘ T'ang's kinduesa is 
extreme, and extends even to birds and beoatsw* At this 
time Chioh of ITsia was oppressive, and his rule dissii^iated, 
and one of tho princes K^unwu * rebelled, so T'ang, levying 
an army, put himself at the head of the princes. Itnn 
followed T^ang, who, gra-ipiug a balbord, marvhed against 
K'tinwu, and thon attacked Cbiob. ***T*aiig said : Coma, ye 
TDiiltitudea af the people, listen ye all to my words. It is 
not I, the littlo child, who dura to raiso a rebellion. Tho 

^ Ida is t® Iwre 4 ?dtii« to PiP in til* Wsin of itir prifloe uf 

n«n, wli.im wm mnn^njf, ■ol rKomttrodrf hiiuMll to llur txmvr 

vt tW littiT bjr bb ksfivilMipj af cotttrty C. 11, p. 

“ A iuti«« TOtamrni 4 t.:.r vn lJ4At ilwt fiiJlel™ tinf w» 

(irrf«t ^idn Birn(raiii' •■iwreufti). The nSne nJiT* iW bUJmI one nsttior la 
ihfi " thn>« (OTereiirflV ^ TO, fountW of thjf iTw* 

(ItoiuIt, irfiik ntioUvi.^ rty« thpy sc* tlio KiTBrtign* of nun in* 

Intfoduttiiry dkapirr io tho ITisloHpsl 

^ QucitAtuiDi Ironi Lhn pruijlf* to tliK JltmctuBif* juuii. 11 . _ 

‘ ty. tbo lumi* K*mjmo, Mrsg of ilw Wotan CDTinfry, to whlftl a pfiMCM 
of CttlOA Viu Beni n.c. 9CA. , , i , 

* TUf wlnilB at m ■ SpOMh of T'WIP,’ bfittg tlw ftnt nf the ■ Coul* of 
ShiD^,’ jj tew qnnted. 
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ruler of IIsui has committed many crimes. I hare indeed 
heard the words of you all, but the Usia ruler is an 
offender, and, as I fear the Supreme god, I dare not 
but punish him. Now, as the Ilsia ruler has committed 
many crimes. Heaven has charged me to destroy him. 
Now, ye multitudes, you are saying, *Our sovereign does 
not compassionate us; he disregards our husbandry, and his 
government is a cruel one.* You say, * As to his crimes, 
what remedy have we ? * The king of Ilsia does nothing 
but exhaust his pcople*a strength, and treat the kingdom 
of Ilsia oppressively. His people have all become idle, 
and are not in harmony with him, saying, * When will 
this sun set? We shall all perish together.* Such being 
the conduct of the sovereign of Hsio, I roust advance. Do 
you help roe, the one roan, to carrv’ out the punishment 
decreed by Heoven, and I will greatly reward you, Ou 
no account disbelieve me. I will nut retract my words. 
If you do not carry out the words of my speech, I will 
put you and your children to death; you shall not be 
pardoned.** This being announced to the army, ** the 
•peech of T'ang was written.’* * T'ung then said, * I am 
very' warlike *; and he was styled the * warlike king.* * 
Cliieh was defeated in the wilds of Yusung, and fled to 
Miugl'iao. *“Tho army of Hsia being entirtdy defeated, 
T‘ang smote Santsung, where he captured the precious 
jewels. Ipo and Ch’ungpo wrote the * Sututes and 
Jewels.* When T'ang hud conquered Hsio, ho wished 
to remove the altars to the spirits of the land, but was 
unable to do so, and the * Altar of Ilsia * was written." 
Ivin made a report, and the princes being satisfied, 'Dang 
ascended the Imperial throne, and tranquillized the country 
within the four seas. * “ When T'ang relumed be came 


I Preface to the SbochiBic, pan. 12. 

of both the Shaair and Cho« dTiuutMa, aa well aa to tha emperor 
nnj the biotiiriaa vrote. 

» QnoUtion from the l4th and 13th panfraphe of tha preface to the Shnchioir 
« Qaotatioo from the prefiece to the Bhnehiae. pane. 15 ena IS 
• Auoaareiueat «i Chwwbid ’ ia tU arroad book of Shaaff, and tha ‘ Annoonce- 
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to T^iobiiaiiti''aoi, and CImngbui wrote hi& fliiiioiiiiceraeiiL 
Htiviiig ruode on end of tbe oovpreignty of IIsiaT T*oiig 
retumocl to Po and wrote the * Announcement of T'nng/ 
Iti tho third month the ting came biinself to the euitcrit 
suburb ond mode the following aunooncemeiit to the princifa 
Rtid tioblca: * If you do not piTfonu meritorious service 
for the people and be diligent in your busine^,^ 1 sbull 
inflict the eitretue pniiiahment of death. Pe not murmur 
againnt me.^ He alw said j ' Formerly Ti il and Knoyao 
laboured long in distant regions. They performed meri¬ 
torious servioo for the people^ who dwelt in peace. On 
the east there wua the Great river, on ibe north the Chi* 
on the west the Yellow river, and on the south the nimi. 
These four btreums were kept within bounds, and the 
people dwelt in sofely- Prince Slillet told tbem how 
to sow and euliivute (he varions kinds of graiu. Th&ee 
three chiefs all performed incritorious service for the 
people, and were therefore ennobled. Formerly Ch'ihyn 
and his ofiSiceni reised u rebellion among the people, hut 
the [Yellow] Emperor dLaupproved* and his criuies were 
expoM^d. The words of the former kings eautiot but rotiw 
you to action. If 3*0u are uhpriucipli?d you shall not cuTe 
in {he State, Do not murmur against me.* Thus he 
directed the princes, ^^'Tyiti wrote the book ‘Both p^jsses^tid 
pure Virtue/ and Cbiulan wrote the ' lUustrlgua Abode.* '* 
^i‘ang altered the dav of the Ifow Year, and changed the 
Cohiur of the dreuses, white being uniformly worn fit State 
functions. ® " After the demise of T%iig** his eldest son, 


^ Quidtiiliua tbr |miacc th* SbucWwft parm. SO IT- 

pimf VirtaB' 1» the liilli biioS of 810111*, ^ . 

* QlMitatioa fiMEn Mdcuiut {X*. t', IX, p. 
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«v.M.k,uu ^ - tlfi]. lyr, Ijpyftf* wttifTd 
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T'aitirrg (Grmt D), died before he could coroe to the 
throne”; and «o T'oitingV younger brolbor Waipiag 
(Outer C), that ie Empror Wuipiog, came Co the throne. 

Emperor " Wuiping'^ rei'gned “three yefirs,” und died, 
und his brother Chungjca (^fiddle 1 ), tlmt is Empror 
Chungji^ni came to the throne. 

Erapror “ ChtmgjAp ” reigowl " four yean/' and died, 
Tyin then set T'aitiiig'i aon^ T'aichia (Great A), on the 
throne* lie was P'ang the Cruupleior'^a cldeait Icgicimnto 
grandson. This Mraa Empror T'nithifl. ^“In iho first 
yenr of Emperor T'aichia, Jyin wrote the ‘ Instruction a of 
1/ the ' Docluration of the Appiritmcnt of Heaven/ and 
the 'Deccjuied Sovereign/ After Emperor T^aichia hnd 
been on the throne ” three jeura, “ he proved tminielligent" 
and cruel. He did not obey T'ung'a laws, und his conduct 
was disotderly, so ' “ lyin piuced him in the Dirandra ” 
(pulnee). I'or threo yeara lyin adminiatcred the gorerti- 
riient, und us ruler of the Slate gave audience to the nobles* 
After the Empror T'aichia had dwelt in the Bryundra 
palace “"for three years, he repented of his erroni, blamed 
himself* and nmended his wuya." Wbereiipn lyin met 
iho Empror T'aichia and migned to him the reins of 


government, Empror T'njchia became virluous, the pHnecs 
oil returned to ibe Yin capital* und the people were 
tranquil lyin priufscd him* nnd wrote the * Instructions 
to T'aichia’ in three books/' Commondiug Emperor 
T aichio, he honoured him with the title of ' Great Maiiter.' 

' Great Jlaster* died* and his boh IVuting (Glossy I>J 
camn to tho throne. In Empror Wutjug's reign* lyin 
died, ^" When they had bnried lyin at Po* Chiu Tun 
set forth eg IcsaonB iho doings of Jyin ; and ihc MYulint' 
was written.” ® 


WuLing died, and his breihcr T'Dikeug (Great timt 
ig Empror T'lulcSng* came to the tbroiie. 


' UwitMturtu trmn tte rnfin? fo tte Shuttiiuj, bo™ is in -n. 
- luitTtirtKiM of 1 ud lb? T ditliiE' ilie f«m!fininiii ^sk 

’ tlaotiiiMU finm itrianiB* V* I, VI. a. 
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Kiixperor T^Aikep^ died^ and bia aon Ktnptror Usmocliiii 
flaiUu Aj cftjoo to the tbrone* 

Etnporor IlflJnochiji dled^ aTid bi* brother ^ ungchi 
(Harmoaious ^ ihot is Emperor Yungcbii eanic to tho 
throne, Tim Inflticnce of the Yin dymiatv beginning to 
dec!in0. the princes occiiAiomiil}' negleoteti to come lo 
court, 

Kmperar Yuugchi di«l» and hiji brother T'aimou (breat 
E), that 15 Emperor T’aiinaii. caroo to the throne. In 
Lis reign ^"Ichih became prime tninUler, when thcrr' 
were omens in IM* for a mulberry tree and a stalk of 
grain grow up together in the court," They attained 
fuU size in one evening, anil Einpror Paimou, being 
ulufilled, questioned Ichih on the atibject* Ichih said . I, 
your aervuut, Inivo heard that virtue is not overcoinO by 
evil omens. There may bo dufecta in your ^Ipjesty» 
government, but let your ilajesty' cultivate virtue* 
r^dimou followed his advice, and the onnnous mulberry 
withered uwav* Itbih conaulted with Ilaien the wijvard. ' 
who governed the king's household adnurobly, ^**flnd wrote 
the ‘Hrion-Bp" and the 'Paimoii/ Empenir **»T‘mmQU 
spoke DU tho Subject with Ichih in court, and said he 
Was dwtoyul. Ichib guvu up his post, and ** fl role tbo 
original wimmuiids*" Vin prosiwred again, and the princes 
gave their ullcgiaiicc to the Emperor, who was eaUed 
Middle 3 Iasterp 

Middle Muster diid, ood his sun Emperor Cbungting 
(Middle n) came to the throne. Etiipror »" Cbimgting 
removed lo Hsiao. Tlotitnehia lived in H&iang." Tsuyi 

removed to K^ug. , _ 

Emptror Cbuugting died, ond hia brother ^Vuij&n 
(Outer I), that U Emperor Waij&o, came to tho throne* 
The omi^^iorn in the book * Cbuugting' were not supplied. 

Emperor Waljftn died, and his brother Hotunebtu (River 


' QuuUtiout tfflsi th« prrJBCc U> liw StnarWag, pans- 
* ttuabitif^ni* ffrim tin* prrfiu'f (fj the Sbuebir*. pom. i-I, 

> Qm.wtiMB from jwrsiu 24 wrf of tu tlis Sba^tunff- 

ftBih * ** Tauvi irtS is Kflig” 
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EMP£BOB PANKEXO. 




Truth A), that ia Kmperor Hotanohiu, cnmo to tho throne. 
In his time tho iuHuonco of Yin again began to wane. 

Hotanchia died, ond hia son Emperor Tsuji (Ancestor B) 
came to the throne. In Emperor Tsuyi’s time Yin again 
prospered, ond the wir^ard ILden held office. 

Tsuyi died, and his eon Emperor Tsuhsin (Ancestor If) 
came to the throne. 

Emperor Tsuhsin died, and his brother Wuchia (Glossy A), 
I'.r. Emperor ^Yuohia, came to the throne. 

Emperor Wuchia died, and Touting (Ancestor D), that is 
Emperor Touting, who was Wuchia's elder brother, was 
put on the throne. 

Emperor Tsuting died, and his brother Wuchia’s son, 
Nankdng (South G), that is Emperor Nanking, was put 
on the throne. 

Emperor Nanking died, and Empi*ror Tsuting’s son 
Yangchia (Male A), that is Emperor Yangchia, was put 
on the throne. In his reign the power of the Yins declined. 
Ever since the reign of Chungting tho legitimate heir had 
been set aside, and junior scions put on the throne instead. 
These used to fight and displace each other. For tho last 
nine generations there hud been anarchy, and the princes 
neglected to come to court. 

Emperor Yangchia died, and his brother Tanking (Plate 
0), that U Em^ror Banking, came to the throne. In 
hia reign the lins bad their capital on the north of 
the Yellow river, but Tanking crowed to the south of 
the river, and reoccupied the old palace of T‘ang the 
Completer. This *“nude the fifth change of capital,” and, 
as they hud no fixed place of abode, * “ the people of Yin 
murmured and repined,” for they did not like moving about. 
Pankeng made the following announcement to the princes 
and ministers: ‘ Formerly our exalted sovereign T*ang the 
Completer, in conjunction with your ancestors, decided 
what laws and regulations of tho empire should be attended 
to or set aside, but if you do not make an effort how can 

27 of to th* Shorhing Th. b Ih. 
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you attain porfcotion ? * Ue then crossed over to the south 
of the river, set up his capital at Po, and having adopted 
T'ang’s system of government, the people were thereby 
tranquillized, and the fortunos of Yin were again in the 
ascendant. The princes came to court, and were influenced 
by the virtues of T*ang the Completer. . 

Emperor PankSng died, and his brother Tlsiaohsin 
(Little 11), that is Emperor ITsiaohsin, came to the throne. 
In his reign the power of Yin was again on the wane. The 
people remembered Pankdng, and ^*‘the * Pankdng* in three 
parts was written.” 

Emperor llsiaohsin died, and his brother Hsiaovi 
(Little B), that is Emperor Hsiooyi, came to tho throne. 

Emperor Ilsiaoyi died, and his son Emperor ^Yuting 
(Martial D) came to the throne. \Yhen Emperor Wuting 
was on the throne, ho pondered how the Yin dynasty could 
bo revivified, but as ho had not obtained an assistant ho 
**‘did not speak” for three years, government aflfuim having 
to be conducted by the prime minister, who examined into 
the customs of tho country. Wuting ’"dreamed” one night 
"that he had found a holy man named Yuc,” and, in order 
that ho might sccuro the man ho had seen in his dretim, 
he passed under review his ofiicers and ministers of State, 
but not one of them was the right man. JIo then ’"made 
all his officers search for him in tho wilds, and Yuo was 
discovered at the crag of Fu.” At this time Yuo was a clerk, 
not ’"a builder at tho crag of Fu.” lie had an audionce of 
Wuting, who said, * That is the right man.* Having talked 
with him, and finding that he really was a holy man, 
Wuting ’"promoted him to be his prime minister.** Tl»o 

* Par*. 27 of ]mface to th« ShucluBjr. 

* Thi« aiMainn beromok mnr* «o re/tfnriu^ to thr * Clurjr* to \ oa,* 

or Uu» d|thth mmk of Stung, a of whirh t» «}uot«d ',L. C. Ilf, pt. t. 

p. 2i0), wbrfv Uir king mj» : “ As it U mine to w<ntrr wlut b right io tho four 
qaart«!n of th« mpir*. I turn bran afraid that mv rirtiM is not oqual to that of 

pnpdeccaaoni, and. tberrfor*. bar* not «p»kra. * Bnt while I was mpertfoUr 
and silently thinking of the ih(ht way, 1 drrant that God nre me a gocA 
Bsustant, who shoold speak for ue. lit then uhratelf draeribrd the appranuKw 
of tho prr«un. and ranaed raarch to b« nude for him. by nraos of an image 
of him. thmu^ont the onptrr. Yoe, a bnikkr in the coontry of Fayca, was 
fowad like,” ate. 
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kingdom of Tin was well governed in consequence, and 
ho was named after the crag of Fu, being called Fu 
Yue. Wuting was sacrificing to Pang the Completer” 
the next day, ** when a pheasant flow up, lighted on the 
ear of a tripod, and crowed.” Wuting was alarmed, but 
* ” Tsuchi (Ancestor F) said ” the king should not be 
anxious; he must first rectify the administration of aflhirs. 
“Tsuchi accordingly lectured the king, saying, * In its super* 
intendeuce over men below. Heaven pays special regard to 
their proper behaviour, and bestows on them accordingly 
length of years or the reverse. Heaven does not cut short 
men's lives; they bring them to an end themselves. Some 
men may not hare conformed to virtne, and will not 
acknowledge their crimes; Heaven then charges them to 
correct their conduct, but they say, * Whut shall we do P * 
Ah! the king should continuously treat the people with 
respect. Are they not Heaven's descendants P Be constant 
in sacrificing, and do not worship with the rites of a 
discarded religion.' ” AVutiug instituted a government 
reform, and practised virtue. The whole nation rejoiced, 
and the fortunes of Yin again flourished. 

Emperor Wuting died, and his son Emperor Tsukfing 
(Ancestor G) came to the throne. Tsuchi commended 
Wuting for considering the omen of the pheasant as a 
ground for practising virtue, and conferred on him the 
IKwlhumous title of * exalted ancestor,’ and »“ the ‘ Day of the 
Supplementary Sacrifice of KuoUung* and the * Instructions 
[to Kootbung] ’ were written.” 

Emperor Tsukeng died, and his brother Tsuchia (Ancestor 
A), that is Emperor Chia, came to the throne. He was 
dissipated, and the fortunes of Yin again waned. 

Emperor Chia died, and bis son Emperor Linhsin 
(Granary H) sat on the throne. 

Emperor Linhsin died, and his brother KSngting (G. I);, 
il»at is Emperor Kengting, sat on tlte throne. 


' From para. SS of Mfic« to tho Sbochisf. 

’ Hara (ullowa Uw wboU of the hook ralM * The Dar of tho 
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Emperor K^ngtms^ died^ and tia son Emperor Wayi 
(ilnrtiul B) mt on the throne. The Ylna again left Po, 
and croued to tiio north bank of tha river. The Emperor 
Wuvi wos unprincipled and made imogeis which ho enlled 
■ Heavenly gods.' With theao he played chesa. ordering 
some one to make the moves for them; and when the 
^ celestial god* ^ did not win he uhused them, and making 
a leather bug, Blled it with blood* threw it up and shot 
at it. This he called shooting at Heaven. While Wuyi 
was bunting botwoen the Teliaw and Wei rivers, there 
was a clap of thunder, and Wuyi was struck dead by 
lightning. 

His son Emperor Trailing {Great D) came to the throne. 

Emperor T'aiiing died* and his *oii Emperor Yi (B) 
sat on the throne. In his reign the fortunes of \m 
declined still further. Emperor Yfs (B) eldest wu was 
Ch*i, viscount of Wei. Oh^i^s mother being of low caste, 
he could not he heir to the throne. His younger sou wiis 
Hsin (H), wboTO mother was the priuciiml consort, and 


so he becumo the beir-appareuL 

Emperor Yi died, and his son llsin sat on the throne. 
Emperor iisiu vrae railed by everybody in the empire 
Choa (the tyrant). Emperor Chou’s disorimtootion wes 
aoutc, his hearinpf and eight pwtioaiarly good, his nutu 
abilities eatrnordinary, and ids physieal strength etioal 
to that of a «ild beust. He hnd etinning enough to evade 
reproofs, and volubility enough to gloss over his feulta. 
He boBsted that he vtos above his ministers on tlia gronti 
of abilitv, and that he surpossed the people of the ciiipiro 
on aocount of hi. rupntelion. He indulge in vvtne, women 
and lasts of all eorta. His partiality for Tuchi (Aetress 1) 
caused him to carry oal whatever she desired, so that his 
ministers had to devise new forma ot dieaipaUon, the most 
depraved dances and eittavagaot niasic ; ho increaiiod tho 
taxation in order to BU the Stag tower with money, sad 
to store the granary at ’ Big bridge.’ He intule a 
of dogs, horses, and enriosities, with which he fiBud his 
palaces; and enlarging his parks and towers at bhacli m, 
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THE TYRANT CHOrnSIN. 


procured numbers of wild beasts and binls and pat 
them therein. lie slighted the spirits, assembled a great 
number of play actors at ShachM'u, mode a pond of 
wine, hung the trees with meat, mode men and women 
chase each other about quite naked, and had dnnking 
bouts the whole night long. The people murmured, and 
when the nobles rebelled Chouhsin increased the scTeritv 
of his punishments, instituting the punishment of roasting.’ 
He appointed Cb'ang Chief of the West, the prince of 
Chiu, and the prince of Ou his three principal ministers. 
The prince of Chiu had a beloved daughter who was sent 
in to the emperor, and when she disapproved of his 
debaucheries the tyrant killed her in his rage, and made 
mincemeat of her father. The prince of Ou objected, 
and vehemently remonstrated with him, whereupon ho was 
sliced to pieces. Ch‘ang Chief of the M’est, hearing 
of all this, sighed furtively, but ‘Tiger' the prince of 
Ts'ung, being aware of it, informed the tyrant, who 
thereupon cast Chief of the West into pnson at Yuli. 
His servant Hungyao and others procured a pretty girl, 
rare curiosities, and fine horses, which they presented to 
the tyrant, who thereupon pardoned Chief of the West. The 
latter went forth and gave the country to the west of the Lo 
river to the tyrant, and begged that he would abolish the 
punishment of roasting. The emperor agreed to this, and 
gave him bows, arrows, axes, and halberds, with a com- 
miwion to start on a warlike expedition. He was ap|K)inted 
Chief of the West, and Feich’ung was employed in the 
government. Feich*ung was fond of flattery and greedy 
of gain, so the men of Yin were not attached to him. The 
tyrant also gave Alai an appointment, but Alai was fond 
of vilifying persons, so the princes became more and more 
estran^ from the court. Now Chief of the West, on 
returning from his expedition, secretly cultivated virtue, 
and was chariuble; many of the princes revolted from 
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the tyrant and gave their allegiance to Chief of the e«t, 
who from this time gained in iiidueoce, while the tyrant 
rather lost his authority. The monarch’s son Piksn 
remonstrated with his father, but he was not listened to. 
Shangvung praised his worth, and the people loved him, 
but the tyrant sot him aside. Chief of the West marched 
against and conquered the Chi State, and the tyrant’s minister 
^“Tsu-i” heard of it, and ** blaming fthe bouse ofj Chou 
hurried off in alarm to report it to the tyrnnL” *“ He 
said: ‘Heaven is bringing to an end the destiny of our 
dynasty of Yin; great men and the ancient tortoise do 
not venture to foretell good fortune. It is not that 
the former kings do not aid us men of this later time; 
but you, O king, by your dissoluteness and oppression ere 
cutting yourself off. Heaven has therefore rejected us; 
we do not cat our meals in peace, we do not consider our 
heavcnlv nature, we do not follow and observe the statutes. 
Our people are now all longing for the destruction of the 
dyuastv, saying, Why does not Heaven send down its 
awe-inspiring authority ? ^V hy is not its great decree 
manifested? What remedy is there against the present 
king P ’ The tyrant said: * Is not my life secured 
by the decree of Heaven ? * Tsu-i returned, and said, 
'The tvrunt cannot be remonstrated w’ilh. Chief of the 
West having died, King Wu of Chou in his march east¬ 
ward arrived at the ford of ]deng. The princes revolted, 
and 800 princes of the house of Chou having awmbW 
declared that the tyrant ought to be attacked. King ^V u 
said, * You know nothing of Heaven’s decree,’ and retired. 
The tyrant abandoned himself all the more to lust and 
dissipation, and the viscount of Wei* remonstrated with 
him several times, but he would not heed, so having con¬ 
sulted with the souior and junior tutors the viscount 


* Pmin Seth psnurraph of prefaev to Um* Shodiiajr. , , 
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of Wei whMnw from court. Pikan snid, *A minUter 
cannot but argue to the death*; he acoordinglv romon.trated 
vehemently with the tyrant, who in a rage* said, • I have 
heard that the heart of a holy man has seven apertures,* 
and cut Pikan open to look at his heart. The viscount oV 
Chi, in terror, then feigned himself mad, and became 
a slave,’* and the tyrant again imprisoned him. The senior 
and junior tutors of Yin, accordingly, taking the sacrificial 
and musical implements, hastened to the Chou State, and 
King Wu of Chou upon this marched at the head of the 
prints to attack the tyrant, who also sent out an army 
to withstand him in the plain of Mu. On the day Chia- 
Un the tyrant’s troops wore beaten, and ho himself fled 
to the Stag tower, which he ascended, and, putting on his 
gorgeous robes and jewels, burnt himself to death. King 
Wu of Chou then cut off the tyrant’s head and exhibited 
it on a pole; he also slew Tachi. ’“released the viscount 
of Chi from prison, raised a tumulus over the grave of 
Pikan, and made a eulogy to the memory of Shangyung.” 
Ilia sons, Wukeng and Lufu, were appointed to continue 
the Mcnfices to the Tins, He restored Pankf-ng’s mode 
of administration, and the people of Yin were greatly 
rejomtd. Whereupon King Wu of Chou became Son of 
IIt*aven (emperor). Uis descendants abolished the title of 
Ti (divine emperor), and called themselves kings (Wang) • 
and the descendants of the Yina * 

subordinate to the house of Chou. 

Aflor the death of King Wa of Chon, WuhiSno 
Knanehu and T.'aiehu rebelled. King Cb'ing ordered the 
duke of Chou to cxecate them, and the Tiscount of Wei 
vat eetablished in the Sung State to coatinue (the anceelral 
worship as) a descendant of the Yius.* 


* ThU rspnaioa b fotmd b tbs Analecti, 18 , L 
U.. -d ~lw • c,a.pM« ot 

to Ui<i Cumpletor w» karti m tu# tlif tliirtcra tiriar 

siK u. CMS witli eter«i «n «f ih. mrnteea rmpnvn of U» ILw 
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and tlM cbapte b diidlj iiada op of ridieoloo* togooda and pwpooa aiaooBM- 
manta. Anm, trrry on* of th« thirtr ra p anic a of Uib ajivutr haa a aamo 
computOKlH of oao of Um * 10 ateaoa'—aaoa for tba cmlo a^ for nuBimtioii. 
aad whirti I haro, thmfurc, tnuHlatod bjr a letter of tw alnhabnt—and a word 
•qHi aa * aacodor/ * gnat,*.* Uttb,* * aiartial,' etc. It haa m>rin alleged tKef 
nal aaoiM of than anperora have been tabnoed, but tboae wbo aeeert thi« abooJd 
be pevparad to atata when wa an to look for teal aaaot, for the hi^tor^ do 
not give any otbera than tboae I bar* neatintMal, and aboald n^e their aatbority 
for the rtatraent that the oaniea wm acUiallr tabooed. Cjrucal charartcr« aho 
fom part of the nanea of fir* of T'ang the Coltapleter’a itnnhHliate aiir«Bt4««, 
of Watiag’a minbter, and of tba rfla. ranaort of w laet aamvign of the Via 
droaetj. If it wen the enrtom to taboo the nunoa of the enperora of the 
drnaaty (and hiatorr doea not nlate that inch’ waa the caa^. why aboold the 
nainea of tboae people aJao be tabooed ? It b bard to racoociw ao many atnnm 
cuiocidencea with artoal facta. Sorely H b moia natural to aoppoae that the 
biatorian. wbo had refaraed the cahtniW jnat befor* be wrote hia hbtory, aad 
wboee mind waa, thervfore, rnaning on cyclical charactera, aboald bare naod 
then aa nanvna for hb lIctitioiB enperora. 


(7b it emtimkL) 
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Art. XYIIT. — Somt BmidhUt Brontet, and Betict of Buddha. 
By Robert Skweli., M.R.A.S. 

[Tb* porttoB of tbit Paper reUtiair to the hrmuM bu been prepared at the 
reqant uf the Secrrtaij of State for lodia.—B. S. j 


The BuddhapAd Bronzes. 

The brotiEe images and fragments 6gurcd in the accom* 
panying plates are a few specimens taken from/ a largo 
collection now lying at Bezwada^ all of which w^re found, 
some timo before the year 1870, by some labourent employed 
under the Public Works Department of ilhe 3fadraa 
Presidency while excavating a canal at a place called 
Buddhapad, or Buddhavani, about 20 miles westwards from 
the right bank of the river Krishna, and 30 miles from the 
nearest mouth of its delta. 

In 1870 the late Mr. J. Boswell, then Collector of the 
District, who took a deep interest in antiquarian work, 
^ sent in to the Madras Government an interesting and 
valuable report on the remains to be found on the river 
Krishna, which was oAerwards published in rxteimo in the 
first volume .‘of*t^io Indian Antiquary. In describing the 
remains at Brzwada (or Bcjviila), now a fiourishing railway 
centre on the north bank 50 miles from the sea, he wrote 
as follows: ** There are ... a number of copper Buddhist 
images in the Library at Bejwada. These were found 
buried at Buddhavani in the Repalle Taluqa, a place which 

retains traces of its origin in its name.There are a 

number of. .. imoges of the Buddhist saints, varying in 
size from one to two feet in height. They are beautifully 

executed.Each figure formerly stood on a pedestal 

of its own, but I am informed that, os these pedest^s bore 
ISM. 


40 
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certain chamctera, probably the named of the sidnt?, they 
were sent to Madras to be deciphered. They have, 
however, never been returned, T presunne they are in 
the GoTcmment Central Mu^uini^ I Tronld rccommetid 
bringing the bgurea and their pedeatnla together again,, - ■ 
These pedestals have entirely disappeared with the 
erception of one (PL V, figs, 2ar^ 2fi) which waa fotind 
by myself under the circumstances shortly to be related. 
Enrairies have, I believe, since been mode by the officers 
Id ct^rga of the Govemmeot Ceatral ItEuseuni at Jladraa 
thougV without success, but os that baildling cantaiu-9 
e^iensve basemeDts it would appear oven now possibie 
that th^ might be discovered. Such a discovery would 
be of in wrest, since it would Bnally settle tbft dnto of these 
bronze iltageaVnnd fmgments; and this settlement might 
prove of lUstorihol value if, as I rupposct the images belang 
to a coTnpa^nitiAty late date in Itidiun Buddhism. Tho 
inacribed base fwod by myself is apparent!v not Buddhist 
bat later J4ln,j^d it would seem to have bdonged to an 
image difflcci.u^froin those now under coiiaideration. 

The imaja noted by Mr* Boawa!! consisted of entire 
figures, andll saw none but the$a when first stationed ut 
Bczwiida corly in 1875. One duy, however (I cannot 
ciuclly remCTnber the dute but it was probably in thut 
year), I was informed that in the worksho|iB cf the PubHc 
AVorks DepartniCDt at that phico there were a number of 
broken pieces of bronze lying about, ands otii sending for 
and obtaining some, through the kiudticss of ofilcer in 
charge, I found that they consisted of specinu'us similar 
to those already at the little museum or library* This 
led to a search being inude and in the end 1 succeeded 
in rescuing sevoral boskets foil of images, heads, amis, feet, 
dagoboB, bases, nnd other frugments, mostly belonging to the 
Buddhist period, all of which Lnd for some years Inin 
cotidctuned as old and uscleet metal. It was iAid that they 
bad formed part of tbo Buddbupiid find, and they wore 
placed by me in the library along with tbo othera. la 
1879 I brought to England the piccca forming the present 
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collection—a email fraction of thoee which I had rescued 
—and they remained on exhibition in the Indian Institute 
at Oxford till handed over to the India Office at Dr. 
Burgess's instance about the year 1882. 

Of the statuettes and fragments now figured, Plate I, 
Na 1 represents Buddha in the Varamudrd position, giving, 
or bestowing, or granting a boon. This is represented by 
the open right hand. The lef\ hand holds between the 
thumb and forefinger some object not easily recognizable 
as it is completely broken off, but it may well be a sprig 
of foliage, as shown in the Sopara image of Maitreya 
Bodhisuttva {Jmtr, Bomb. Br. R. A. S., vol. xv, pi. v, p. 298, 
Br. Bhagraulul Indraji's paper), where also the position of 
the right hand is similar. The head of the Buddha is os 
usual bare, the hair twisted in crisp curls and always 
bending to the right; the cars are very long, the lobes 
being artificially elongated according to the universal 
fashion of the time. This was accomplished by the in* 
sertion of plugs or rings, ever increasing in size as the 
years went on, into holes bored through the centre of the 
lobes. The fashion is portrayed in all the ancient sculptures, 
and is abundantly seen on the Amaruvati marbles. 

Tl)o Buddha is shewn with his long yellow robe clinging 
tightly to the figure, hanging down to the ankle, and 
^ith the long loose end caught up from the outside of the 
left forearm;—the Roman toga was similarly worn. It is 
tightly fastened round the waist The right breast is as 
usual bare, the cloth passing over the left shoulder. 

PI. I, No. 2 is the largest of the three full figures. The 
*Qmc description applies to it. In this case the feet are 
missing, as also is the leR hand. The right is in the 
f^araiHUflrtl position, as with the first. Behind the figure at 
the height of the shoulder is a small projection and ring 
intended evidently to hold the decorated nimbus, which, 
us with our own pictured saints, is constantly found in 
i^presentations of Buddha. 

1*1. I, No. 3 is very perfect. It has, as have most of 
fbe apparently more modem images, a |>eculiar bunch of 
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liair ou ftc top of tlie head, a fflaturo som^wliat difficalt 
to tuiderstAnd since it duea not appear that Buddba'a buir 
wn.^ alloirtKl to grow loogp or was worn knitted or twisted 
on tbo top of the heud. All genuine imngea of Buddha 
liflvp abort early hair of a negroid typo, and even on the 
knot here seen the same abort tw{ata are ebaerred. I notice 
thnt the statue of Buddhn figured by Mr, Rea in his la»t 
ToluTne (of which I myself made a careful drawing in 
187-3) has not got this peculiar knot on the top of the 
heaA The right hand in this caw is in the Afihajfftmtidnl, 
nr blesaing position» upheld and with the fingers raised^ 
The loft hand of this image is slightly bent^ with iho 
fingers closed. 

PI. II» Nos. X Dud 2 are two separate heads. Tt is 
always difficult to say whether each is meant to represent 
Buddha himself or ooo of the saints, but the hare head is 
certainly charaderistio of the former, ft will be noticed 
that in No. 1 tbo artist has pierced holes to gire a more 
lifcUke appeamneo to the pupils of the eyes. 

n. II, No. 3. The small head and shnalders is, I think, 
part of a seated figure. The bend rests against souie object 
which may ho aasumed to bo the uaual sorefi-beadiHl oobra^ 
und If so this certainly means that the Buddha w'us sitting 
un iu coils, probably in tbo nttitado of mcditatiun, with, 
the hands resting on tbo folded lower limbft, 

PI. II, No. 4 shews ns how some, nt least, of these 
bronco Btotuettes were made to stand erect. There was a 
lotiia^bnso below tbe feet through tbo top of which passed 
two pins under the two feet of the figure, tbe pins being 
fastenod probably h 3 ' nuts Bcrowed on to them on the lower 
hide of the hollow base. The sine of the feet in this case 
also conveys an idea as to the relative size of the figure 
for wbicb this twiae was intended. U will be seen that 
the figure in question was larger than any of our three, 
and according to the proportion of aiae of feet to 
hoight of statue in the two wo possess the figure should 
bsTo been 20 inches high. The base hon three rings on 
Iho outside of the lower rim, which were probahlj' intended 
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to hooks for fasi^ioiag the imago Hecurolr b ita 

phite. 

PL III, ^10* 6 la o Bu.ddhiat iagobo. The maletiftl is 
thin, and it was apparently never filled up on the inside, 
but stood flj we see it, hollyw shelK The base, the 
proeesaion path, the domO, and the toe are flliewu as la 
all siimLLiir figures, but duganerated so that the whole is 
a mere sycuboliu ornuTuenl. Older specimena would show 
the base with vertivul sides, ami the procoMion path with 
a level fiooringi. The dome, again, does not rest square ou 
itfi base, but the aides curve inwards to meet it. 

PL IV, Kofl. 2 and 2^ are the back and front of 
a sinall image of the Buddha seated, with bis hands 
folded, in the J^/jydrtrtwuwfini or meditating attitude. It 
is also called the or lotuft^seutedu altitude. Tlio 

brotuee shell baa been fined with a black substance, but 
the bead rested on a small bronso oolumu running vertically 
Up the cautre. At the back of tbe figure (ho. 2) is seen ibo 
tail of tba —^geaerally a 8even*boiided cobra 'Whoa© 

buoda canopy the seated image. It will be noticed that this 
figure is only a haif*length—-from head to waisti, The lo£^» 
even, are not represented as folded, and jet the attitude 
cuuQot be miatnken. 

PI. T, Na 1 was till recently ao coated ond encrusted 
with dirt that I mistook it for a modern image, smeo its 
shape IS prucbelj that of tho In numerable cheap ahrinefl 
EMI comiDodlj mode bv modem workers in brass and copper. 
But Miice its cleaning it is pUdn that we have to deal 
with a purely Buddbisl, though apparentlj very modera 
Buddhist, figure. Tbo face ia heavy, Coarse, and rough, 
and all the peouliaritit^ are exaggerated. The image is 
seated in the attitude, surrounded by a 

number of attendant jawm, on a muiaru iorana, or fish- 
monster canopy i above il» bead m a nimbus and triple 
cAaitr/t, or umbrella of sovereignty. The jfmia is strong 
ia evidence in sU Buddhist scuipturea. He is a 
natural beiug, dwarf-lika, often grotesque, often 
humorous, always in attondancfl on ond wurahippiug t e 
principal figure. 
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ThlE image ie ao mach injured at ike base that tlie 
filjurea below tke Buddba^a throne cannot be dedpbered. 
They take- the pla^ oecapieJ in all similar Brahmitijical 
shrines by the deity's s^ana, or vehicle. Thus, *4ivB 
bos hia bull, Yhk^a the i^nrutfa, Ganda the nit, and w on. 
It would be interesting to know what the design on this 

base was intended to represent^possibly two crouching 
yanrts. 

PL IV, No. 1 is the gem of the collection. It has been 
%nred in three positions (1, in, J*) sa as to oonrey some 
idea to the reader of the artistio beauty of the originaL ft 
li hardly too much to say that the raodeUiiig of this little 
nght hand ia almost perfect, and for grace and duHcacE 
can hardly bo surpassed. One fault and one only can 
be found with it. It nmy be thought too feminine in 
obaracter for a num^a hand aocorrling to European ideas, 
bat It should not forgotten that the high-clsM clerkly 
Brahman or priest h not a man of action. Seldom taking 
exorcise, never playing manly gainRj, occupied aoJuly 
with pursuits that from youth upwards luuko no call on 
the muscles, the priestly or Brahmouical class, especially 
tho« of higher rank in life or possessed of more worldlv 
wealth than others, do, us a fact, retain a luxurious softness 
and fl^ibihty of hand and forcumi during their whole 
lives that u Europeau would characterize as cmuMultite— 
unmanly; und therefore to the mind of the urtist who 
fmmed the stotue of wbiob this eiquisito hand h a amall 
Iragmcnt there may have presontod itself the desire so to 
model the hand of the Buddha na ^ recall bis princely 
youth, the luxury uf las palace life, the thoughtful bout 
^ hi, naud rather than the austerity and ri^ur uf hi. 

febnc of h« body, end toaghooed aod di^gurld the 
onginel olcgaooo of hand and ann. “‘“Surea 


^ Tlw-w* rrmirki wi^ j- _ , 

ni bulhIj oarcwfli tfpnr, ^ aiwx thr \vie 
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Thfi right arm la this figure wua ilightly bent ncross 
the body tto ne to tneet the left hand in front of the chest. 
The forearm was almost at right angles to lb© upper urm. 
The position is that of teaching or discouraing, where the 
fiugem mark the siMiufincc ot argument- It is caUed in 
Sanskrit literature the Dhat^mcha^ta attitude. 

I have referred ahove In Dr* fihagvanhil Indraji s paper 
on “Antiquarian Retuains at Sopilra and Padana.” The 
position alluded to le seen there in the attitude of V ipaeyi 
(plutc aiij jEfewiAi •S-j aVj p. 300), and in the 

drawings from tlie Ajanta Cave (n^ plates svii and xviii, 
Nos, 2 and 8). 

PI. ni, No. I gives us the whole of a right armi and 
the connection with the body whence the fragment wsis 
broken off shows that the arm was held dropped to three- 
quarter length and not held atiffiy at full length, ao that 
the forearm whs slightly advanced. In the hand is lightly 
held some object, probably the branch or aprig of a tree 
or creeper, the ihumb and forefinger meeting on the stalk 
ond the rest of it, touched by tho fiuger-tipa, passing 
over tha palm to the littlo finger, where it has bcco 
broken off 

PL III, No. 2 is a small right iand, advanced m as 
to be at right angle* to tha upper arm, or horizontal from 
the elbow. It is in the Ablm^amdra, or blessing attitad^e, 
and inav bo compared with No, 4 in pla. Jtvii and xviii 
in the ^ioper referred to above on a figure from the Ajanto 
Cave. 

PL III, Nob, 3 and 4 are fragmenU, a forconn and 
ii foot. 

The last is the inscribed fragment (PL V, Nos, 2d, 2b, 2c) 
which apparently formed part of the boae of u figure This 
was submitted "to Dr. RDhlcr and he baa very kmdly 
famished me with a noto regarding it which is prmled 
ifl extf^so as an appendix to this paper* 

The question now arises as to the age of these re iCS- 
It is not difficult to fix a minimum of yeare, siuM wo know 
from various contemporary sources that Buddhism in t mt 
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tnct (saspd to exist as the religion of tlie masses after 
the conqnest of the Buddhist tingdora of Vengi' by tho 
Cliftliikyiin conqueror, Eubja Visbniitardliana, about the 
yo^ A.D* G05, I say ''ubout/* because tho actual vcor is 
•till a tiiatter of wnio alight UDCertninty; but for present 
purpose* that date will suffice. Additional proof of the 
decadence of Buddhiam about that period is afforded by 
the interesting munitire written by Hioiien Thsang (or 
Hwen Thsang), the Buddhist traveller from China, who 
ww on the Krish^ in the year a.o. m). He declares 

Tj ^ ^ that in his day the temples where 

Buddha was worshipped numbered only twentT, whereas 
Wiero were 100 t^^mplea erected "to the gods^' (f.r, the 

Brnhmamcal gods) in the vicinity. " For a hundred veara 

PMI ro ; 

of tfa. moantum ctiongai bi. fonoj he ao^timee st tiros 

All f ^ tints thot ef a monkey, atorllinff 

all traveller., „d it ,a for that reasn that the moaaetery 

’‘"i’’-" "" of the trae 

net * *1 ^ apeeial Vibam, apparentlv 

not ™ny mile. f„„ BuddhapSd. though the p™b, ,pe't 

o for gome yearn a matter of digeugaion. The 
sm^oion voinni. of noSMi hs . rfmilar pag«.ge: -The 

eh *1. ^ t“°untoina hove for tho laat hundred ysra 
ehanged their deuisnour, and breathe forth riolen™ ond 
wge wilhoat waaiag. Tmvenes. filled with terror, dare 
no loE^r neit the Bonaateryj and to^ay it » smpletely 

Tt ^I’lt.^'t ““ noTiss." 

It will 1« abeerved that fliouen Thgaag tiacea the de- 

^rw“:id affr ’r 

wtiji ho ^p--. ibr^lnt. 

el le.™ A. lu, -r c: w 
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aomethms' to do with YisfciitiirardboTiiii’B succpsa* The atttte- 

O " 

Tnent would iroplj' thnt tha Brohmjitiicftl rtligioa b^gfia to 
Tcgain its hold obont sixty years proTioua to the downfull 
cf till? Yongi kiagdom. It is, of course, quite yKiwiblo 
tbut these brodzea were cast during the period ot decadence, 
60 that we eauuot asaumG for them a date poBilively earlier 
than about a.d* 0SO. That is the latest date. They may 
belong to the flourishing period* in which case we should 
have for them an antiquity vntj'ing from about ii.c, 250^—^ 
the data of tbo great proaelylizing monamh, King Asoka— 
to the date already found* a period of 800 ^^ears. We kuow 
that during the earlier half of that period Buddhism 
flourished abundantly on the banks of the Kiushiia* stupa 
after stupa being erected over relics of Buddlia and the 
saints j ouo—the stupa at Amaruvati—being uopunilleled 
for moguiflcence^ 


£Utic» ^Buddhft at Bhattipiiilu. ^ 

This leads mo to the oecond portion of ray subject, ifiA- ^ 
the Buddhist monuments iu the vicinity er€?cted over the 
relics of Buddha, particularly tha atnpn at Bhattiprolil \- 
and the relics actually found,there by Re a of the J 
Archieolog^tkl Surveyr" 

The story of ibo collection of tho ashes and fragraontary 
reraaina of the body of Buddha after hU crenuition forms 
the subjeot of the concluding portion of tho Ptfri- 

Stitfdiffa,'* a work of great antiquity which has 
been tronslnted by Professor Bb}^ Davids in vol. xi of 
the -‘Becred Books of tho East," It is an account of tlio 
" Great Decease " of Bnddhu, and ifl the Buddhist repre- 
Bontative of what among Christiana would be oalled a 
GoapeL It was probably composed before the account oi 
the first couneil of Hdjagaha given in the concluding part 
of the Chutia-raffffii, but after Putolipulra, tho modern 
Patna, bad become the capital city of Mugadha. It pro¬ 
bably dates from about 100 3'eiir9 after Buddha a entry 
into nirvii^ 
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Tbe story as tbercr given ifi EnbstBiitially tbo aome m 
that given in ull subsequent Buijdhist writiDgs and 
bcnptnres. 

The cremslion of the body of Buddba weis calmed out 
with great pomp and cereiiiony, ifter alt was over the 
Mullas of Ktiein^ro guarded the remaiuA On heariug 
the laiuentablo news of the death of their master, tbe King 
of Magadha, Ajutosatru j the Licbchavi priiicet of Veidit; 
tbe SOkyaa of KapilavaUhii^ Buddha's own kinsfolk; the 
Buliat of Allukappa; the Keliyoa of Hdnuigriiuia} a 
Bmlanian of \ ethadipo; and ibe Mallaa of Pava, all 
begged for portions of the reniaios, promiting to erect 
stupuB over theta. The reniaiaa were divided into eight 
portions and diaiributcd to tbe eight elaimiuitar Bona the 
Brahman keeping tbe veaacl they bad loin fiij uiid the 
Morivaa of Pipphidlvatm receiving the emleta of the pyre- 

About 200 years later King Asoka—one of the only 
ITitida sovereigns who really held enVlensiTO sway over 
,the whole of India, and who therefore bad the, actual 
• power to do what he determined to do-—eolleeted, after 
biH ranversion to Buddhism, the jejica.of Baddha, and 
j distributed them all over India. lie it said to bavo ^saired 


I to erect 64,000 stupas over a aimilar number of genuine 
j portions of the body of tbe great muster. 

In proof that be* at least, began to carry out bis wishes 
We buve the fact that muny slupus were begun in his thiy* 
and that they were erected over relic eaakela earefully 
secured and covered under such massive buildings of 
solid briek as to inspire a hope that they would remaiii 
for ever intact, like the pyramids of Egypt, We find also 
that ASokn inscribed bis edicts on great" boo Hera and cliffs 


in several places, even so far fvouth 
bistory and tradition uMk^ 


us 3r]jfiore ; so that 


istoTT on tradition alike sup]^>ort tlie contention of 
ruDdenj urclueologiats that several of the siunaa of the 
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Js tJrtii-wMt of AmarSvnti there w the ^tupa not long since 
examined by Dr, Biirg'ess omi excavated by Mr. Hea^ at 
J^lggayT^lpota^, north of the nver* It is ttO milca from 
Ainaravali, and is situated on the eumniit oi a hill. Dr^ 
Burgess, from the epigniphical evidence atforded by an 
inscription, considera that at least part of the building 
may be as old os the second century n.c. 

Seventeen miles east of Amaravati wo have B^vjda, 
or Beawadu, undoubtedly the scat of the secular govern¬ 
ment. J'ew Uuddhiat remains have been found there, but 
this is easily accounted for by iha fact that the drfmt from 
tho lofty hills iurrounding the town, coupled with the 
perpetual incroaso to thn soil of the valley owing to 
successive inundationa from the very muddy river, have 
long ago buried all relics of this jieriod deep below ground. 
In 1SS6, when digging foundattona for tho modern railway 
station, tho workmen came on the topmost atone of a temple 
some ft'ot underground, and, deepening their escayation, 
discovered a small atone ahrinu of the early Hindu period, 
the floor of which was abtiut twelve feet below tbe surface. 
The gmuod-level in Buddhist days must buve been even 
lower than ihat, and we may take it that about fifteen 
feet of solid silt, on tbe turamit of which stand tho crowded 
houses and streets of u busy town, cover most of the 
remain ft of that period. Two marhlo statues of Buddlm 
were, however, found lu the rocky under the 

Telegraph Hill wmo years ugo,^ and n block gromtu atalap 
of the seatt^ Buddbn (which is now, I believe, at the 
museum at this place} wns alle^ to been removed 
from the top of one of the hilU dose to the town, on 
which u modern bungalow was afterwards buiU. 

Twen tv-six mi lea cast of Bezwada ia Gudivdda, the site 
of a ver^ Biident town. There waa a stupa here wbich 
was destroyed by Our PubUo Worka Department, and tho 


bwa «*0 ht a fWitv in a ptfiUMl *■» ^ 

] wtflt to ihi •irtt 4iniJ Euuittrtbed th» *■'» itsttiWr 
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matoriflis uaed for ro&^-rqqkin^,. The remains of the 
flome were dug into and carted, OS', and the cooBed unearthed 
; I the redic-ewkets. Mr. Boa^woU ntutod that there were four 
1 ' cxwketa found m the four cr>niers,”^Qtn~ ennnot help 
] thinking that thie must be a mistake, and that the cuskets^ 
; iike those at BhfiUipruIu^ to which 1 shall conio pre^ullVT 


hod been bid one above another in the centre of the 
boeement of the atmeture. Of one, at least, wo have 
positive luformatioti from n eonteioporary report. Cnder 
a £lab of black granite, 2 ft. in diiuneter, was found a wdiite 
niiirble Teoeptaclc^ and tn this a ecoond receptacle also of 
marble. Within this were four Email sbb* of marble 
arranged so as to form a square box (such is the description 
—the shape was probably that of a mitiiica with a hollow 
centre as at Bhattiptolii). Inside tbb hollow chamber 
was a biuliIL white marble casket, and witbin the casket 
wai a rmvered crystal cup, the relic-caskst-ttself, in which 
lay n number of gold and silver flowors and soma pettrls 
and coralj. These were all sent in to headquarters, and 
have emcc then disappeared. 

f. It is belicTed tb’ar some of the caskets now at the 
Government Central Museum* Madras,, were thoEio fnuitd at 
ilGudivadu, but owing to careloiSSPietui there is nothing to 


I show to what stupas these coskets belonged, und it is 
imposaible now to classify and idcntifv them. 

There ia a very fine block gniniEe sEatne of Buddha at 
Gudivudu* with its ndja canopy and triple umbrella oem- 
pletc; and as the locality is high, gruvelly, drv, and situated 
above the inuudated ollnvial area, everywhere Buddhiat 
remains —beads, coins, pottery, and Ibo like—are found 
strewn about on tiio liurlsuce of the ground. 

Fifty miles north-enat of Bejiwado, at Guntupallo (or 
Xagnlapullc, for either name will do), i« tbs verv in- 
torMtiug series of retk-eut monastic dwellinga, chaitya ca% e, 
vdinm, Btupus, and other extensive remain*, regarding 
which I sent a paper to this Society eurly in 1887 
IftS/, VoL XIX, pp, 508 to 511* aad plates). It b mucU 
tu bo reercEted that these have not yet been fully explored. 
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Jlr. Eea liau only as yet betn able to mako a prelimitiary 
investigation^ 

Huddhapatl, the site al the discovery of tlie bronjicfl which 
form the iubjcct of the 6nst part of this papcr» is sLtaaled 
twenty-nine niUca south of Bifzwoila, and about fifteen west 
of Bhattiproln- 

A few mi Ice eaat of BhattiprSiu is Gho^tosala, where the 
remains of a fine ^tupa were escav atcd and examined by 
Ut. Eea, Forty tailea furlherrin a sduftf^’ferly direction, 
wo come lo a group of Buddhist sites clustered about a coast 
that must ut one time have been the sito of a busy trade 
and the residence of ft large populaiion. It was there, at 
JlotupalJe. that Marco Polo disembarked In the end of 
the thirteenth century there being, It net a harbour, 
at least fine anchorage clow to shore. At the present time 
the whole coast is rniued by accretions of Krishna alltivinm, 
but we ma? be suro that in Buddhist days MotupaJle was 
a thriving port. The Andhra rulers of this tract adopted 
ns one of their devlcefit for purposes of coinage, a two- 
masted sailing ship- Buddhist remulna hav# been found 
in ten ar a dozen plac es in its immed iato neighbourhoud. 
(Sfc Germiwwa/, 

puhlMtffl in orders in iSSfi, a»d Apnfj 1869.) 

At Chexnrla, fifty miles west-south- west of Berwada, is 
a Buddhist ohuitya hall converted into a BralnnanicM 
temple 1 and a little to the west is Garikeiad, where 
Mr. Itcft found a stupa. 

Of oil the^ stupas, that at Bhattiprolu appears to hnvo 
been the largest and ooa of the oldest, besides being con¬ 
structed of superior materials and mnde of solid brick 
throughont its great extent, while aomo of the others wero 
partly fiUed up with earth-packing. It was faced ail over 
with'marble casing, it was surrounded with marble rails, 
and it had eculptnred projeetiona of marhlts at the cardinal 
points. "WTiile Dr. Burgess flics the limits of the Atnarii- 
STili lope os between b.c. 200 and a.d. 20(1, Br. Buhkr 
dccloma the inscriptions found at Bha^dprSltt to be not 
later than u.c. 290; it may be earlier. From tha centro 
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of tins Bliothprolu stupa^^ w^hicli hud been w sadlj ruined 
aud diifigured that excAVUtion liiid becotde n nene&<tly in 
order to Bare the entombed relics, 3Ir. Jloii id L89i ei- 
trae^ thtee i^iy3ts_Xtbere bid been four as will presontiy 
be noimtcd}, and amodget the ioscriptiona found on the 
, caskets tbomscives, in "character daTib^ noFlnter than ab out 

I 2*50 years after the Nirva^^ was found o ne wh ich es- 
. pHcitly states tliat the relics were relics of JjuddhtL It 

II riidfl thus — 

“ ' By the father of Kura, the mother of Kurils Kura 
(Jimmlf) uud Siva, tbo preparutiou of a casket and u box 
of crystal in order to dcpoait gi)iTm~rane fl o f ]3 ni'Tr]tiQ— By 
Kura Ebo son of Binava, assomated with hie luthur, (h^ 
gi^nj the casket.”* 

Tills inscription wus found on the rim of the stone casket 
first discovered, the uppermost <if the three found by Mr, 
Rea* Inside this casket was a globular black elotio casket, 
and inside this a crystal casket coataimng a small fragment 
of bom*v The crystal casket lay on a nlimbot' hf siijliiU 
flowers in gold leaf, and coins arrniiged in iho form of a 
with some jewels. , ——- 

Amongst the jewels and other articles found in the outer 
stone casket, but oat^ide the globular casket, was a large 
hcxagoiiEd h ead of c rystal with an irificrlption in charscicrs 
fiimihir to t^ie first, stating that it hud been a gift froni 
tbo women of a certain village and from a number of 
religiouanraenilic^ls. „ — — — 

Below this first casket wjja found a second, somewhat 
similar. There was a, large black stone casket cuitsidc 
with ictscnptiona on. it, one of which mentions riilios cif 
the body ol Buddha* (Buflhnnslia JHirirawi^ j aud another 
that the cusket, a box of stone, and a crystal casket, htid 


Mr, E« » gjKii^ tftdi,!! AqtittdtTM."' mL it n| Uir ulW 

of Iiulii* iS^Jurrm lmth*t toL rli* 
^ lUJd ii ■ njipdel r.t what imrli rrwiru Huht lo tw. 

It Biui Ur* Babler wril^: “Xothiaa can Im mljil nwmnlisE 
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been given hy^ eertam per^tw, ebtef atnongst wKom wna 
King “ Khubl^ka {Euberaka }. In thia inilnnce, boirevor. 
it is cqrioua that no reMw were found. The cavity of the 
outer caskEt was nearly filled with earthy There was no 
inner casket or box ua deectiW. and the crystal phial 
inside, the M of which was shaped like a diigoba, was 
Iving open with its two portiona separated. There was 
no sign of fl relic inside it, but in the oater stone casket 
were found a large number ^^old flowora and other 
objects, 177 in all, a number of jewels, and a. g^janum or 
inscription on a twiste^^lver leaf* 

Beneath this again'was a third hcai-y atone cwket sIbo 
bearing iMcriptions, on ono of which ifi made 
mention of King Kuberuka, The cavity was n^rly filled 
with earth, hut in it waa found a cryslal jphial about.ttim 
inches high, the two portiona of which lay apart, and 
close to it appeared a tiny casket consisUng of a single 
beryl bored in the centre and shaped like a relic-cttskct, 
having within it three small pieces of bone. As nsual 
there were found surrounding it a number of smtiU jewels. 

and fiowers made of gold leaf. 

Nolumllv tlie question artaca os to what likclitiood iheni 
is of llie« soowd pieo« of bone beinB reolly portions 
of the body of Buddliii eoHecUid oflor hie cremi.uon end 
before the idea i* rejected aa a simple absurdity it iviU ^ 
well to bear in miud certain pointa which must vitally 
affect all ccnclitaione formed on the subject* 

The traditioii of the collection of relics from tho funeml 
pyre is, as 1 have sUitedi one of lery hig auUqoitjr ai^ 
thut it was eameslly believed in we have amp e proo in 

the very esiitcnco of the relie stupes. 

Apar't from this, it is only natural to snpi^e that the 
relics would have been very carefully collected. 
remember that during hi. Hfetit™ (“<*, 
many years) the Buddha lMid_ oallected a^ 
immense bod y of devoted adherents. is no c ir * ^ 
sucrifire :Z'ali iiU worldly for the Bho “ .“""8 

the iuhabilants of the world from b'cs of misery, hia long 


f 

/ 
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years of o^campla and teachings ti® gentle cbaraqter and 
ovorfloTriug lovo for bla felloir^men^ would aU combine 
togclhcr to uttmcL round him crowda of adoring followera' \ 
80 that, apart altogether from any aneiont records op 
traditions, it would bo in the liighest degree sarpriHiiig 
if relics of bia body after the cremation had not Wn 
carefully collected, and reverently preserved. 

As to their prcderratioii for about 250 year# and their 
appearance so far south as the batiks of the Kylih^ 
all arguuionta tuMt, of course^ bo based cm paro conjecture. 
Granting that* in th.e_ natural order of things, t he re lics 
would be carefully preserved after division, there can be no 
real reason wlsyThe laFgo group of stupas orcctod a£ flucb 
Vas t labour in the neighbonrbood of which wn are spenkiug 
flbould not huvo been erected over genuiue fragments— 
possibly at the inalaucot op under the orders, of King 
Aaoko. It ill, at leust, quite us likely that sonio of the 
fnigmonU were genuine as that they wore all spurious 
It is hardly likely that such huge atructures would in all 
cases be erected, at proEonged cost und with icidiiite labour, 
over forgid relica. It is posaible, of course, end wc uiust 
be careful not to bo too credulous j ell I contend la, that 
the genuiiiuiiesa of the Ulmltipralu relics waa paasionately 
Jidliev^ lu by the people aa far bock as BhC. 260 itt luieat, 
and tliot^rr~fePeina uimicid}’ that they may hove been 
actual portions of J^uddba's body, oa that thev may have 
been fragmeiits of soniL-oiio clae'a body aubstituted for the 
originals during the 250 years between liuddba'a ^irvETi^a 
and the eonalmetion of tho siupa. But it may by argued— 
Granting that the atupu may have been crectid over geimina 
relics, how can we a.saume that those found by Mr. Rea 
are tho Btuuti as those originally placed there P 

Tlie anawer is that everything points to their never 
having been disturbed, 

A stupa is nothing more or less than a gigantic rclits 
^ket, deliberately const rueted with a vie w b hifi T ti TT 
dnmhiUty aud for the pei^tuhl rmiintenance und pre^T- 
vatinn ol the relics depoaited theraim 
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The Dhattiprulu atxipa wai buQt m the following matinDT. 
First, foundntionfl wcru dug deep in the ftoil, and a great 
circular base built of solid brick, 14S ft. in diamoter, or 
lOft larger than that of the Amaruvati stupa which 
measured 13S fL in diametor. Abore ground this great 
circular mass was continued in tlio shape of a huge brick 
drum, 5 ft. high, all of solid brick, the bricks used being 
of great size, la tho exact cenlTO of this was left a Suiiill , 
cylindrical liollow. The relic-caskets were placed, one 1 
above the other, in the centrs of the base, but Mr* Bea i 
found that they had been firmly built into the brickwork, 
the hollow Rlludcd to being only 9 ins- in diameter,^ while 
the outer caskets ruoosurod, respectively, ft. 11 ins- by 
2 ft. fi ins,, 2 ft. 10 ins* hy 2 ft. d ins,, and 2 ft. 5 ios. by 
2 ft. 3 ins., DO that \t is abundantly clear that they conid 
not bavo been lifted, out of the hollow at any period. 
Above this great drum was cohBtrncted a dome, also of 
solid brick, having a base of 102 ft. diumeter, thus leaviDg 
a procession pith round the eitcrior of 8 ft. In breadth. 
The whole of this onlaido eurfuoe was then encasod in 
marble slabs, so that it presented a pure white glittering 
Surface, visible from a great distance. Eight feet beyond 
the hose all round was a marble mil with gateways, the 
total diameter of the rail measuring 184 ft. 

It IB thus abundautlv evident that ibe relics were Rccurely 

interned from th e beg itming,_^Jfow although in process 

of centuries, during twelve of which the religion of this 
tract was Erubmanicnl and not Buddhist, this great edifice 
had been sorely injured, the mottblo bemg partially pulled 
down and a quantity of the cncloicd brickwork being 
pulled to pieces by the vilbgers, pmbably for bouse* 
building, it ronjairi^ tiU a few years ago in a confused 
but generally circular niaas 30 or 40 feet high, ruined at 
tho top. At that period a scenlous olheor of the Fublic 
^^orka Department utilized a largo quantity of the bricks 

] Mr. ICm ibitibl ihsl tbr hiiilhiw 
flxiaj' K jvi i.ip (torhi^ the nri^niai oi 
ciirulAT pf britlTTOTi.” 

l-H-A.S. IHQA. 


tnilj ImW been Wt » ie<»|rtncE» tar 
ta (joiii* tbe ctnwcl lujing: of ib* 
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for rood-making, and a large quantity of the marble, 
almost all in fact that remained above ground, for the 
floor and walla of a email sluice in the canal cloeo by. 
He dug down so far that the topmost relic-casket was 

I found (there wore originally four, one above another). 

I There was a large outer stone casket of slabs dovetailed 
into one another, inside this a clay-pot, inside the pot 
a “ soap-stone ** ^ casket, and inside this a crystal phial. 
In this phial was a pearl, a few bits of gold leaf^^ and 
some ashes. Wishing to remove TiTs ^scoveries, the stone 
casket was accidentally broken and the remains led at 
Bhattiprulu. The earthenware pot was broken. The 
inner stone casket was smashed during a voyage to 
Kngland, and the fragments thrown away. And the 
crystal phial was presented to Dr, Burnell, and has never 
been seen since. 

In spite of all this tho height of the remains was, when 
I saw it first, about 14 or 15 feet, and it remained in 
this condition till Mr. Rea’s excavation. 

Mr. Rea found the circular courses of tho portion that 
remained entirely untouched, the small central 9-inch well 
remaining os it had been originally constructed, with eight 
largo bricks radiating from it, and “another ring of sixt€K>n 
wedge-shaped bricks each placed with the apex pointing 
to the centre.’* The little well ** went down with its sides 
straight for a depth of 5 ft. 9 ins. from the (then) surface *' 
“ Below that the courses wero stepped, leaving alternate 
diameters of ins. and I ft, 3 ins.” Below all this wero 
the caskets, one above the other, the outer ones in each case 
being so large that they could never have been disturbed.* 

If any odflitional proof be demanded that the caskets 
had never been disturbed during the 2092 vears from 
B.c. 200 to A.o. 1892, it may be noted that hod such been 
the case the disturbers would have rifled the caskets and 


^ Perbap* reanr nurbla. 

. ^ Jmtlifm, ml. il, PrefBcr) that the d«- 

badprobsbhr heru oumiI bj th* •aMental •bskins 
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• 

earned off all the gold flowers, coins, and precious 
stones that were found therein. The presence of these 
in the caskets is bjr itself almost conclusive proof that the i, 
caskets had been left untouched daring that long period. 

I should add that the relics are now lying carefully 
preserved in a glass case in the Government Centra^^i 
Museum at Madras. 


APPENDIX. 

Tub IsscRimox ox thb Pkdbsjtal from BkzwadX. 

By Dr, Buhler, Ph.D., C.I.E. 

The three fragments of the copper pedestal from Bezwada 
bear an inscription, mutilated at both ends, in a single lino 
of southern characters, which runs as follows 

; 

S| - 


A, right side,*- irrfrfrssf- 

B, centre piece,* TjHTTt 

C, left side,* 


The first syllable of A is slightly mutilated on the left, 
but enough remains to make the reading certain. In B 
the ninth syllable is divided into two halves by the break. 
If the two fragments are joined ci is distinctly visible. 
The twelfth and the sixteenth syllables of B are damaged 
by verdigris, but not doubtful. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, The spelling 
shews the common doubling of the consonants immediately 
preceded by r, and an unusual retention of the visarga 


* Hnrtt, I‘9 iiH.; Inurtb briow, 3 iw.; t uu 

* Lesfftb 9*6 in*. ; bclurn, lo S ia*. ; bdBiit at both 2-9 tat.; 

ia Ui« mtiidle, I'liat. 

* Lea^h below, l*3iat.; tbovt, J to. 
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before tbe mtdh ja. The rhythm io the esiteat Hylkhle* 
Bu^eata that the document wm metricjil, and cendstod of 
an auuB|ubh Slokn:— 

- 4ir441«$«|4I{f| tjtFT [I*] 

^ - [i*] 

And with this mippchsition the I’lsaj-gn would be ad’- 
missible, na it would stand at the end of a pSda where 
ibo sandhi may be neglected. According to their lenw 
the preserved words belong to two mutilated sentoncefi 
^ . * , * . krUniir Ja^amati and parum oredwi ntlkarat 
Jinawnit * * * . The Inst five words mean—"Jinasena 
caused to be mudo a most excellent imiige of her.*^ Though 
a well-haowti BuddbUt and Joitia proper name, 
has not the sign of the nominativei which probably fanned 
part of the next lost syllable, it in no doubt the subject 
of the vorb the tblrd person dugular of the aorifit 

of ^dr«ya?r, ** bo causes to be made*" The object of tbo 
verb IS irrcdffi, the singular accusative of crrrfl, literally " an 
object of w'orebip,” and eanTentionally "a statue of a 
de^^3^” The genitiTe ”of b^erj*' which 

governSj shows that a sejierate sentence preceded that 
beginning with jxtnlm areSm, and that this contained the 
name of a goddess, Tbo name has in nil probability to 
be looked for in Ja^amati, literally **tht) victorious one.” 
Jai/umati Is known from the Rajataraiigini as a female 
proper name. This will not do here, on I’jrrd can refer 
only to the statue of a deity. Now according to the 
Trikunduse^ the Buddhists colled their great goddess JUrd, 
also Jd^ *" Yictoria,” and considering that the Iliadiis 
very frequently, especially in poetry, substitute synenyms 
for the of their gods, e,g, fflmuid, atiny^, and so 

forth* for Pflrraf*, Jayamatl may be tisod legitimately for 
Jap or Tara. It sgrees with this explanation, that the 
dedicator, Jiiiasena, must have beenj. acoording to the 
etymological meaning of bii name, either a Buddhist or 
B. Jalim, and that Bcxwiidn actiuLllj was the site of a great 
Buddhist eslEtbliBbtaent, 
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The remaining word of the first sentenca krtl»Ur (knYHfi^)^ 
the singular uominativfl of kfdnfif "gait, wallniig, onalaught, 
the ecUptio," gives by itself no appropriate sense. But, 
if it is taken as the remnan t of a com pound, it 

may have belonged, to an adjective describing Jajnmati 
OP TnrS. As TSrS ia tbo great protectrcaa of mankind 
(BW/iV/; iJtfr Mttdilfiiifmm, p. 125), tho compoimd probably 
espresBcd tbo idea that the ^deaa savefi from the oaalaoght 
(Indju/j) of misfortune. Tbo metre would require n phrase 
like Uitd»oriA{t']krdntir or pcwiibly [ctArtMuar^Art]'’, "who 
conquers tbo onslaught of misfortnne,^^ The verb belonging 
to the two nmms of the first ficnteince can only have been 
OP jihycfi, " ia Tiotorious." I would, therefore, 
propose to fill up the two breaks os follows .i 

[^r^rwWT fai^TTH^] ttutc i 

"[Victorious h that] Jayamatl [who conquCPs] the 
onslaught [of misfortiiue]» JinoHeno, [who bows to b®y]* 
caused to be made a most csccUent image of that (deity)* 

I claim, of course, no more than a certain m^ure of 
probability for this pectoralion, but I believo the interpre¬ 
tation of the general iiupopt of the fragment, viz, that 
it r^owlfl the dedication of a eUtuo of Jnjamati^Turu by 
one Jinoeenn, to be more than a mere conjecture. 

The data of tho inflcription probably lies between SOO 
and 1000 vm. The letters Pgree very cloeely mth thoflo 
of the insertpticne of the Eastrukiita king p?nn 
incised in SakasaiiiTat 832 ami 881 {lad. A-ttL ssj, p- » 
and idi, p* 230 fL), and of the Eaatem Calnkj-a grunt, issued 
about ^akaaoihvat Sl7 (/iid, An(. vii, p* 18)» may 

also full a little earlier. 












Art* ilX , — Sfnhffkif Coppfr-plffte tfif Briti§h 

l\fuju’uiif.. By Box ilAttTiJJU DE ZlLVA T^ICKREMAStSOJlK. 

Therb aro tbroo Sinhalew samas (graata of land) oa 
copper-plula iitnoDgst tha SinhalffW' USS^ of tto Britisk 
Museum, catalogued under the press-murks Add. Il}5£ii6aj 
b, aud e. The 9anmt9 were presented to the British Museum 
by a Mr* Barlow Hoy as long ago as the 30th of March, 
1839. But who i£r. Hoy was and how ha got them I hava 
not been able to find out. The two marked A and c arc ueatly 
engraved on smooth rectangular copper-plates, measuring 
10^" by and 121" by 2"^ rcfipeotively, leaving in each 
case a margin on the obverse side to the loft, in which 
the royal symbol QrJ, signifying prosperity, is cut in Large 
type, Tbo other Mnnosa^ (o) i* ornamented with a plain 
silver border miming round the rectangular plate of copper, 
by 3" in size. The letters are well cut, with AuWa/f 
dourUhes nt the beginning and end of ouch lino. On 
the left of the obvoraa is the usual margin, which is hero 
separated from tho text by a thin silver baud right across 
the plate, so us to receive a large^sizod (JrT engrav^ boldly. 

The first OTflBifitrT {Add. 11,555 r) has ten lines, five 
on each side, with kunM to mark important words and 
clauses. It is dated “Wednesday, tho 11 th day of the 
waxing moeu of the month of BurtUu* in the year [cycle], 
named Prfudpati, Caka 1673” {a.d. 1761). The second 
(11,555 5) also baa ten lines, five on each side, also with 
ka^nti both at the beginning and end of each line, and 

» Sawntua (plm. ■HHAvh s gnint al ^ i»P!»r-pkta or palmyrm W. 

^ at Svn^Tf kHiI Fctxnuuy. 
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ID tbe body of tho toit indicntiiig import^mi wordB ADd 
clauses. It bears tJie date “ Saturday^ the Idtb day of tbo 
waning moon of the looDth of Ditruittr in the year, numed 
Ttiruna, gaka 1636" (a.d. I764j, There fiCCnis to he no 
doubt as to the genumencsi of theae two grantodit us 

they are» by the then ruling tnonarehj KTrti Qrt Sujasmibti 
Attd ugreeing in their phruaeology with 
another grout of this king, viz. the * Ssahuho 

of 1760 A.a, pubUsbed in ilr* Bell's Archajological Report 
on the Kegulla District (Colombo, p, 09, and not 

imprebubly with the of Lenagaiu {1751 A.D.J, 

HottiintLlIa (1757), "S' ekolndeniyu (1757), and Duldeniyu 
(1761), attributed to the sanic king {/.<?. p. 105)» 

The third mnnain under conaiderutioo, tuurked Add. 
ll,5o5a, is dated ** Fridu}’, Lho llih day of the waning 
RiooD of the month of Minfuidutti,^ in the year, dudiwI 
gaku 1726" (a.d. ISOd), and contaips 
fourteen liara, seven on each sicio. It la one of those 
^nted by the lost Kandyan king, gn-vikninm Baja- 
Bimbs, who reigned at Kandy from 1793 to 1816. The 
in^riptioDS, royal grants, and other public documents of 
this and of the latter part of the previous century aro 
easily to be recognized hy the Wguago in vbiuli they 
are written." The rerlundant stylos ihu looae construction, 
and the masa of Sanskri t ivords used in preferenoe to 
their more suitable Sinhaloso equivalents, are indeed dis- 
tMtofub and contrary to the real spirit and original 
simplicity of the language. 


^ t Ji» 71 » pCTmlttfd to pohil ottt tbst Ihe SioMm Mil rt» Ioafffieiir.1 
fom If ^ Whkl, har, th« .nttna, at * to “bad/■ or "nmo,” ju vrfJ *t 

.i ib« «>a«d* to tw T«aul ^ ^ 

^ Pv. tohea,. of tzMaJitoranul. hf Ov. Sodrty. 1 thtok 

b. 

1. c c^k,. u i. w . IM M •• . 

* PkrlP vt Jliirlj feral Aprils 

» ly. Ihfe fiw ^ 
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The foliowiDg a« tMn«ripts and tw^htions of th« thr» 
^annofi: — 


San NASA. Add, Xl, 6&0 
TranicripL 

Obrfrsf —■ 

Qri, 

L Qrl lamk?^varavu' utura apage demTamidani^mW 
TtthaaHcgi: asodri^’ atigoaibbifavii ^rt mabJik am^- 
dUiia eliye 

2. mahunatavayan vadilavu ponata aam aravo vijaya 

fiUDdura madiya DUBobc mahavosaluta ckaola pakita 
piratnuTiatvaytiii vBcdu pa- 

3. rida karukiya oppa kammiD sonda flUia duggaina^ 

fitina megocktiba bada talmuke 

Tuduvava biju araiwa^yi iddn- 

4. pay a hiju annm*ayi dalmurmniilla biju amuu%yi 

^vffidduma biju paspelayi tuttirikumbura biju piLduyi 
totouutolLu biju puJayi 

5. boltcpeu biju pitlayi aiduniTnuu yatiuuvara kaddupnlata 

badii godagama vjclikuiubiim biju depiukyi kuruju 
kuiubura biju. 
lieveru — 

1. depilayi dffiliTsta biju relinBnii*Byi arabakoiiborii bijo 

amvin'ayi bogahii kumbom bijo pifoji ucjotumiiddare 
biju amunkyi pallti 

2, tiBnmddure biju 8imui\ri (rtaluv* nnlbijo dah» omon'hi 

turn p^lE Tupa Mrijat niiui udalto godo ma^ gevalo 
gaha kola aituluva me- 


1 laflkajw*™. 
’ IL 
* 

* lUaL, 

* V* 
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3* ma gttm bodavae^li deka meyin mntu TiiraviilTit prareni 
^ia*5mata bhiikiti vifidioa eac^ti 3 ’iatu t^oka varm ekvu- 
dahasstsiya baitya *■ 

4. tiina^ ptomint prajapair* Qamvu ro^ma varjayebi 
duruta EDasa pura akoloavak nam titbiya lat bodada 
m£' ditva!ia me EQnha&a 

5* deva vada|A pa^tut $ panatot mest'ma paaHvuda 
pa^atajL 


Tram/athnM 


.* noblfl l^andj divine lord of lorda, who ifl the 

J luatrioua chief of Lugka, by the tDa|esty of his very' 
profound, iacompamble, extJtedj and most bcncdcont divino 
knowledge, delivered [the fnlJowing] order 
mereaii Vijayasundara .Mudiynniiiobe, of Aiuto, takes 
pt^ and perfenna services in carrying out ordcin with 
good ^11 and sincere loyalty to tbe royal hou®. he was 
granted one omum* m aowing extent of falmukd-vudaravu, 
one amima of Iddapaya. one ammm of Dolmurumulia, five 
ptp/ of Asvn^lduma, one pSfa of Tuttirikuribura, one ja^k 

‘ w BoL'^pa, situate at Megodatiha 

in HewahEntaj two ptpi m sowing extent of Ytnlikuihbnra, 
two/w/ of Kurulukuiuburo, one and a half riajrrnu of Deli* 
Tala, one nmum of Acubokmubuni, one pdfk of Bogaha- 
kumbura, one amu}^ of (upper or) r^^Tismaddnra. and 
one amuna of {lower or) }*uJle*TUiuaddttra, situate at Goda- 
gama m fTahdupalata of SiduruviLia-Tatinuvara^m all 
ten and three p^l ia sowing extent of land, together 

^ ig an ^ low lands, bouses and gardens, trees and 
plants, appertaining thereto. These [ronniog the] two 


1 hEttS, 

’ a. 


' A mswttre of 
mwiifa ft flmtAiiH 


p.„. i ^ (. „ ^1. 
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* [are thtts grontfid,] that ho may, iritlioat 
dJj^putc, possosa them in future w prnr/w ^ land- 

In the yn&r, named Prajapati, of Qaka 1673 [a.D- 1751], 
on Wedn^y, the 11th day of the waating moon of the 
month of Durntni on this day the older deli'^ered when 
granting this jutnnosa —this Qveiy'] order is thus the pno- 
claimed decree. 


Sannahx. Add. 11,555 5* 

Tratitfrtpt. 

05 rer«— 

<,IrL 

1. (Jii lamk^vnravu ® utum apage devisTamiduruviin^an-* 

vahansege asadciea® ati- 

2. gambhiravii ^ri mabakaruiiu divas eliy? roahima- 

tnvayen %i]ida|avu pniiuta nam 

3. dodkmvala vikroinaamiha candrasekara karunatilaka 

BeneviratDa panel!to mudnliya 

4. ntum-Tu mnliavasalaUi sondaailin dukgiena* aitinu 

nUa aiduruvann boda ndu- 

5. nuvaru mindapaLatu dmlivela klyatia goma inul hijn 

dojohomun'e vapuaftriyat e. 

Rererat — 

1, hi bada go^ maria arak gevnta gasa-tola ctuluva 

mekuege dam munnbu- 

2. m vargga ^ paramparnm pavatinaturu niravulva 

bbnkd viddba »ngaU Qaka versa 


' Ba^nnrdilta fplur. UdJ ffranM Iqf lo 

i^TidiSria caniUrrmtioiior oBl^ lufJ*! " rnufcnd bj * 


t«Mafl«uiiiu0 ^ wnaiunKii 

Kenlla Rquet, p. 
loherrited 1 *ihL 


“ ^ .kc^T«nTa. 
* n. 


• Widrq*. 

‘ duggn^. 

i 

* 
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6. k^a'dahas^sasiya aauhajato pccmim tarui^ iuudtu 
nie Tar^ycbi durutu ma^a * ava te- 
4. ]esvak oam tithiya lat sc^osiinlda me davasa me 
eonhuaa deva vod^ pa^atat 
6. fi panatat mcacma panivuda pa^tayi. 


Tranahfion, 

Hail! Our noble [and] divine lord of lords, who is the 
lUuatrioua chief of Laijka, by the majesty of his verv 
profound, incomparable, exalted, and most b^ne6cent divine 
knowledge, delivered [the foUowing] order;— 

Whereas Vihramsimha Candrasekara Karuijatiloka Senevi- 
ratna Pa^dita Mudaliyd of Dodanvala is, with good will, 
rendering services to the noble royal house, twelve amum 
in sowing extent of the village called Dtelivela in Udu- 
nnvara-miEdapalata of Siduruvana, together with the high 
and low lands, houses and gardens, and trees and plants, 
appertammg thereto, were granted to be possessed indis¬ 
puta y y [him], his children and grandchildren and their 
descendants, so long os the family exists. 

In the year, named Tarut^, of gaka 1686 [a.d. 1764], 
on Saturday, the 13th day of the waning moon of the 
month of Durutu; on this day the order delivered when 
gating this saaaow-this [very] order is thus the pro¬ 
claimed decree. 


Sa>xasa. Add. 11,655 a. 


Obtfrae^ 


Tranaeript, 


gri. 

g g aD^ <^rai^ sarasimha matta madhukam sumitra 


* a. 

* pntfrfa. 
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2. ka digantara vrapta yaso klrtti * tcja pratapa ri^uddha 

9uddha auryya* Tam^abhijata para ^astru* kuujaru 
9*ikara ^'irakaraija 

3. pravmHi keaari TikramanTita tnaiihhaladhls*rara 

uttama pravnra 9 re«tha jagadeavara^vu utum apage. 

4. doviavamiduruvan^anvahonae sakala nangarai}ga* ^rin 

aaraurddha'® siampannuvu 9 rivardbana purapravaraychi 
BTun;^]^ vara siriiha- 

5. Sana maslaka praptava 9 akTa dovendra lIla\*Byea vawla 

viDsa vadarnna prasthiTehi asadriaa^* atigambhTravG 
9 ri mohakani- 

6. 9a divaacliyc mabimataxTiyen vada|a?u papata nam 

doranibganoa bannicka bcratmudaliya dha- 

7. ranisvaravii “ utum mahavasalnta sofida sitin pak^ 

patava duggat nisat ayitivasi ajti nisat 


Rertrne — 

1. harasiya-pattura bada kujugammana siyapattuvc 

ratavana prnvcni ** vasamata tibunu poQguvato a;talat 
vamvalntrcnne biju pilat ptcpolo 

2. palkada biju tumpclat gamakumbura biju paspa-lat 

kalaidora biju tum-pccla halahut Gedarakumbura 
biju ninun'*at uduvala ladamba- 

3. laden^^ya biju araun**at palroulla biju depiclat yana 

meki mul biju pabaroun“a deptbla haluhe vaptwanyat 
iQi|a aduttu mada 


• kirti. 

• f&rra. 

» ^tra. 

• a. 

• a. 

• C. 

t jMpkA^nn. 

• tt. 




u fTarva. 
»* UMif^ 

** pnTCvL 
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4. gerata gahakola valvil angn-dolopat saha meknnge 

daru munubuni vargga ^ paromparuva dakva 
Diravulra bhukti vidi-* 

5. na raugata (^uka varn ekvadahas^satsija Ttsipahatn 

pcDtnini rudbirot’garl Damvu me varsaychi nuDdiodina 
ttva ekole-^ 

6. 8 vak nam tithiya lat likuradii mo davasa MinbiL<m 

devu Tadftla pu^atat epa^atat. 

7. mesema panivu^ pai^tayi. 


Translation, 

Hail! Onr noble and divine lord of lords, tho roost 
exolt^ [and] eminent lord of the world, the chief of 
Tri-Simhala (Ceylon), endowed with a lion>Iike might 
cupablo of destroying a host of elephant-like foreign 
enemies, who is born of tho exceedingly pure [and] noble 
eolar d 3 ’na«ty, who is possessed of heroic lustre [and] 
of rcnown [and] glory that has spread in many a distant 
region, who is like unto a mine of compassion and is 
versed in all the who is of pure and charming 

character, being of the lineage of Suraitra, and who is 
like unto a sportive bee upon the lotus-fcet of Buddha. 
[His majesty], having ascended the exalted lion-throne 
of gold in the chief city of Qrivardhanapura (Kandv), 
which is replete with all the wealth and requisites *of 
cities, [and] being seated with the mien of Qakm, tho chief 
of the gods, [he,] by the majesty of his incomparable, 
very profound, exalted, and most beneficent divine 
knowledge, delivered tho [following] order 

Whereos Banna?ka Herat Mudoliya, of the vUIage 
ran^gama, hath, with good will and loyalty, performed 
semccs to the noble royal house, which is* supreme on 
earth; and whereas he has [already] possessions [in the 
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district], he wna granted one^ir^ of seed [paddy, in sowing 
extent] of Yotavnlntseunn, throe p^i of seed [paddy ia 
extent] of Palkodn in Pinpoliii five of Gamuknmbnmp 
three pir/and 6 /df ^ of Kalaldora, one ammui of Gednrakum- 
bura, one amufyi of Lndnmbaladeniya in Uduvnla, and two 
j}(^l of Pnlmulla, which wore included in the share that 
Was [reckoned as] the laxid nt RaEavauttp in Kulti-^ 

gammana Siyapattova, situate in HarosiynpnttnTa, The 
aforesaid [land, forming] in all hve wfjjifHii twopii'/and G^/d-r 
of seed [pddy] in sowing extent* togetbor with the high 
and low ground* houses and gardenia trees and plants, 
tanks and ponds, and plantations, appertaining thereto, 
is to be poiacssed without dispute by [him], his children, 
gniiidohiidren, and their descendants^ 

In the year, named Rudhirodgarl, of Quka liSo, on 
Friday, the 11th day of tho waning tnoon of the month 
of iiiudindina i on this day the order delivered when 
granting this frtJUk«ff—this [very] order is thus the pro^ 
daimed decree. 

* A Inka ar (pJuT. liij«t Attrupiy- boilwrj. 
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Art. XX -—Some Noie» on Pati and Future Airfurofogtcal 
Kxptoratione in India, By G. Buhlbr, lion. Member 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

JuMT thirty-five years ago, in 1860, the Government of 
India agreed to institute an Archicological Survey of Upper 
India, and thus to take an active part in the exploration 
of the numerous and extensive historical remains of the 
country, which task until then hod been left to the desultory 
effurts (occasionally aided by grunts from the public funds) 
of the learned societies and private individuals. Adverse 
circumstances, however, very soon counteracted the effects 
of this official recognition of the claims of antitjuanan 
research to continued Government assistance and guidance. 
Alreatly in 1866 financial pressure induced I<ord Lawrence 
to stop the work which Sir A. Cunningham had barely 
begun. The Survey was abolished, and there followed a 
regrettable time of inaction, which lasted until 1870, when, 
in consequence of urgent representations from various in¬ 
fluential quarters, and especially from eminent members 
of the Ro^Til Asiatic Society, the Socretarj’ of Slate and 
the Supreme Government of India consented to return to 
the principle laid’down in 1860. The next result was the 
re-opening of the Archajological Survey for the Northern 
half of India, which was now organized on a larger scale, 
and the issue of orders by the Secretary of State for the 
registration and preservation of the historical monuments 
all over Indio. Soon afterwards, in 1873, the Government 
of BoiuUy was permitted to establish a survey of its own 
for the Wi‘stern Presidency, and somewhat later the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras likewise directed its attention to the 

it 
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collection of notes regarding the mitiquitiea of Soutbom 
India and to tbeir flcientido exijlnnition. The inov'otnoutj 
begun in 1870, continued in full force for nearly twenty 
TcarSj and extended, during this period even to the mote 
advancod A utive Stotest The MabariijHaof MysorCt Harodn^ 
Bbaunagar^ Jepur and Udcpiir in Rajputuna* and others, 
oitUcr availed themselTes of the service* of tka Archseologicol 
Surveyors or established flniall departiuonts of their oa-n, 
nmong wbicb the Jepur and Myaore StijM'cvs especiollv liuva 
fumiahed mofit valuable oontributtons. But iq 1889, with the 
abolition of the post of the Dipectop-Generul of the Surrey, 
a reEtetion began, which aince hoa become more and more 
perceptible. The number of the Provincial Surveyors 
who at first were allowed to oontinue their work bus 
been reduced almost cverj' year, and the few men still 
kept on arc eogaged merely for short terms. Borne of which 
are now close on their expiratioti. TlieaD facts look us if 
the statements, now and then appearing in the newapapers, 
wens not without foundation ocoording to which Governtneut 
intends, or at least is not dlsiuclined, to Bcvcr its ccuinection 
with antiqiukriao ^^seareb in a few years, and perhaps to 
entirely withdraw its aid. 


Bvon the possibility of aueb a prospect natqrfdlv causes 
deep concern and regret to all those engaged or interested 
in Indian rcsearob, us the stoppage of Government atulstanca 
would most seriously in^ede, perhaps make bn possible, tho 
further reconatruction of the political, rcligiouja^ and literary 
bistory of India, wbicii undoubtedlr posaesBes a great usd 
genoml intereat, not only for the Hiodns but for tho wholo 
uivilijswl worUL Tho possibility of such "a praepoet makes 
it olao incumbent on aU OrientulisUi and friends of India 
to raise their voico and once more to urge on the Indian 
Governmeut the necessity for the oontmuation of ttie en- 
.lightened pobey adopted in 1870, in spite of tho no doubt 
consuloruble financial difficulties of tho present dav 
A^-ady the Ccugresa of Geneva Ho* spoken on the 
and has y^l a rc«>lmion addressing a pclition 
to Uer Majesty s Secretary of State for Indio and to the 


jacH^^ioLOfuCAL EXPmnATlo^‘s nmu. C5t 

VToeroj'm favour of the preserratiofi of the A^oko baoHp- 

tioiiH, and of the prepanition of impresaions to be deposited 

in the IinpeTial Mascum at Caltiutla. Somethtug more h, 

howeverj required, and with the hope that the fioyat Asiatic 

Societ}*, which ia most nearly ooccemed with the question. 

and wbooe aotion will, no doabt, possess the greataat 

induence* mav be induced to move in the matter, I venture 
' *■ 

to offefj at the request of a distinguiahed. member of its 
Council, the sabjeined notes on post and present archmo- 
logical esrplorations, intended to show the neceaaity of the 
continuation of the work end to indicate the direction in 
which it ought to be carried on. 

The opemtiona falling within the province of the 
A rchmolagical Survey may be clasaed under three mam 
heads—(1) the rogialratioQ of the visible arthitectural 
ond epigraphic moiiumenU, tis well as the description and 
the identidention of the ancient ruins ^ (3) the preparation 
of esoct reproductioiiB of the visible monninents and their 
publication, with the necesaary oxplnnntions, vt^:. acientihe 
diacuijsioiis of the sculptures and architectural del ails, as 
w'eil as transcripts and translations of the inscriptions; 
nnd (3) excavations of the more promiaiog and historically 
important helda of ruins- 

Work of all these three clasaos has been undertaken by 
the officers of the Archmologicnl Survey, with the a^^istanoo 
of a large number of outsiders, but tbe amount of attention 
which each has received and the results nctuolly achieved 
vaiy very considerably* With the description of the old 
sites and the registration of the visiblo nioimnierits, which 
naturally must preecdo the other operationfi mid at the 
same time presented least difficulties, by far the greatest 
progress has been made* 

The several Series of Survey Reports nnd Papers contain 
on encrnioufl mass of ioformation togardiog the location 
of many thousands of arcbitectuml monumente, sculpturos, 
and iueoriptionB, scattered over nearly the whole of Todia, 
and, though additions no doubt would be pewseibio for most 
districts, they yet give the arobisologist a very good general 
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idea whore the chief delda for hia labours lie. There is only 
one larger tract, Western Rajputana, which has not yet 
received iu due share of attention. It is also highly 
desirable that the notes should be arronged for all the 
Presidencies and minor territorial divisions os systematically 
and intelligibly as has been done by Mr! Sewell for 
Madras,* and by Dr. Fiihrer for the N.W. Provinces.* 

M ith respect to the operations falling under the second 
head, the preparation of drawings and photographs of 
architectural monuments and sculptures, and of impressions 
of inscriptions, as well as their publication, it is only 
possible to say that a very fair beginning bos been made. 
Something appreciable has no doubt been done, but much 
more remains to be accomplished. 

As regards Indian art. Sir A. Cunningham’s volumes 
on Bharahut and Gaya, Major Cole’s photographs, and 
Colonel Maisey s work on Sanchi give, together with Dr. 
FerguMon s older publication, a good general idea of its state 
during the Maurya and Suhga periods. But it is a matter 
of regret that the sculptures of the Sanchi and Bhamhut 
Stupas have not been published all and throughout on such 
a scale ns to be of service to the student of archmology. 
The art of the Andhra period bos been illustrated very fully 
by Dr. Burgess in several volumes of his Arch. Survey 
Rcjiorts, and has been treated systematically by the same 
schoUr and Dr. Fergusson in the Cave Temples’ of India.” 

Burgess Reports we owe also our knowledge of the 
development of Indian art during the rule of the Chalukyas 
and Rashtrakutas over the northern Dekhnn, and of the 
Chaulukyas and Jethvas over Gujarat and Kathiawar, 
urther publications referring to Southern India, and 
on Dr. Burgess own and others' ample collections 
of photographs and drawings (mostly in the India Office), 
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■re in course of preparation. Mr. Griggs* plucky resolu¬ 
tion to publish autotjrpes of the Ajanta Paintings will 
satisfy another want, long felt by nil archajologista. 

As regards Upper and Central Indist many notices and 
illustrations of monuments from the times of the Indo- 
k^icythians, the Guptas, the Palas, Chandellos, Kalachunt*, 
and other djuastica, as well as important discussions on 
various styles of architecture, are scattered in Sir A. 
Cunningham’s Survey Reports. But not a single jKTiod 
has been treated exhaustively, or with such details as to 
give a perfectly clear idea of all its characteristics. The 
Survev Reports are a perfect mine of information and of 
most valuable suggestions, but difficult to use for any but 
those few students who possess other extensive collections, 
of materials. The real work, I fear, has still to be done 
for the districts to which the Survey Reports refer, and 
it is a task of very considerable magnitude, which will 
require years, not only of office work but of new researches 
in the ancient sites—even if mertdy the most importMt 
periods and styles are taken up. To the most pressing 
wants belong systematically arranged comprehensive works 
on all the known so-called Indo-Grecinn sculptures, of 
which Major Coles photographs only give a portion, and 
on the native Indian art of the Indo-Scythian and Gupta 
periods. 

With respect to Epigraphy, for which, owing to the 
insufficiency of the earlier facsimiles and estampages, a new 
beginning had to* be made, matters stand, no doubt, even 
better. But much, very much, has still to bo done befoiw 
the accessible monuments can all bo published in cntical 
editions. Thanks to the efforts of Dra. Burgess, Meet. 
Fuhrer, and HuUzsch, trustworthy impressions of all the 
inscriptions of the Mauiya period have been preporo^and 
very good facsimiles of most of them have apj^ared^ 
Epigraphkt JndtM and the Indian Antiquary, l^nly 
desiderata for thia period are complete photoIithi>^phs of 
the Shahboxgarhi and Mansebra Rock Edicts, of ^e Boinit 
Edict to the Samgha, the otherwise exccUent aUtotype of 
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wbich, piibliahed by M. Seiiart in the JonrDal Asintique, U 
on too amoll a stale, and of tho newly di'acovernd JTi^liva 
Pillar^ Edicla, ns well as perhaps flomc more specimenB of 
the 4^0 amull votiYa inscrtptionH from the Ssmchi Stupas. 
Among the few inscriptions of the next tuo centuriea the 
large Hathigmnphi ioscription of Ebdravelu requires a 
good impnesetoa and facsiicile* Ae regards the ^ and 
ui una periods, the inscriptiona in Klmroshthl must nearly 
nll^^ re-edited with racaimUes, and the aeries of those in 
lltHhnm charactora luis to be oompleted. Tlio partly con- 
temporaneona and portly aomewhat later dwmneata of the 
U Kshatrapas, the Andhrna, and the Abhinw require, 
with the eiooption of a few inscriptions from Kathiawar 
and a eertoin number from Kanberi. nothing further than 
what has boon done for them by Br. Burgess in his Surver 
Keporta of Western India* The epigraphic remains of 
the dynasties nihog in Westem India and tho Korthom 
Dekhaa during the fifth and later centuries, hare been 
^blished in great abuodanco in the Mkn Anii^uctr^, tho 
ostora India Reports, the M/ti^raphm and in the 

^unial Bom. B,. Roy. A.. Soe.‘ Tho inocriptiooo from 
^uthero Indm oro well ropnaonted ia the Tolumo of tho 
SwBIhom loditt Eoporto, the Indian Anti/juary, the J?IH- 
ludiea. oad l)r. Dult^h-g two roluiaoa of Soutb- 
lodma .a«!r;ption,. But iu opite of the greet progreee 
mode, eepecially .i„™ Uulte«h‘, appoiattneot e. 

epigrapbiet, there is work for mony yeare, as the number 
ef the known, but untouched, inscriptiona in the Mndrua 
1 residency amounts to many thouaunda. 

Among tU inscriptions of the dynasties which bold 
nf rtIndo-SoyLhio period,, thaw 

princplee-by Dr. fleet eoL p 

lenrnm. lor the doenmente belonging to all the other 
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nume^rmiA wcm a great deal reioaina to bo dooo. Tbotigb 
the iHffmn ^ntiquaryf the J?pt<ffaphiu /W«w, end the later 
voliiiaoii of tho Journ* As. Sm- of Bengal containt perhapfij 
a hiiadred or more inscriptions of the later rulers of Kanauj^ 
of the Palfls, Senas, the kings of Nepal, the Kulachurfa, 
Cbandelloa,. and ParatiiuniH, and of other less notable 
families, in good editions nod with good reproductions, 
there are several hundreds noticed or given in inaufficietit 
rucsitdiles io the Arcbmological feurvey Heports of India. 
A number of tours will have to bo uiidert 4 i.ken in older to 
collect the fresh mutermls, aod tho work will take 3 'oars, 

As regards tho operations falling under the third head, 
iho excavntioTis, it is impossible to deny that Lttlo hss 
been douo bevond wbnt might be called ** prospcfotiog. 

A very considerable number of Stupoa have no doubt been 
Opened, rifled of tSmir deposita, and searcbed for inflcriptioos, 
Sarfnoo diggings and Bnudl clesrings have also been made 
and arcbmologioal wells have been sunk, as Sir Cunning-' 
huui’a HejHirts show, in many of tho ancient, [nouods and 
fields of ruins. But r^Ily scientific escavations, as under¬ 
stood at present, whioh lav bare the whole of tlio monaments 
or sites iq bo explored, have been attempted onU'' in vary 
few places, os at Sanebi, Gayu, Bhnruhut, Amaru vat J, 
Jaggavj'apela, and quite recently at Bhattipfolu, and ia 
the Kankali Tiln at 3lathor5. In all these cases only 
single nionumeiits or small groups hove been ott^ked* 
which, with a ftioglo exception, arc not situated in tho 
ancient centres of oivillaation, hut either in i*t>lflted positions 
or in towns, which have sprung up and become fumous 
aa places of pilgriioage in consequenoo of the existence 
of tho moivuraento. And all the monmuenta excavated 
belong (again with one eicepLion) solely to tha Buddhista, 
who were, hs recent reacufches have shown more ^d moro 
clearly, by no meuaa the oldest nor the only important 
sect of ancient India. 

The reasons which have induced the Indian arohKologiftta 
to pay leas aUention to escavOtiaUB than to the other 
branches of their work, are clear enough and perfectly 
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sufEcieutv It WM, no dauMj their first dutv to aseertain 
and register the Ictcnlitiea where the historical T^miiins nre 
futind, and to make known the moauments stiU Tisiblo on 
the surface* And the costiineas of esteniive excavations 
made it udvAsable eithot merely " to prospect’' or to attempt 
a fill] explotntion only in iiiicb placca w’herB auceEas was 
an absolute certainty* 

The reaultaij which eyen theso ncstrioted Dporotinna liovo 
yielded, undeniably poMeas a verj' high value. They havo 
extended our knowledge of Indian art very conHidemhly*’^ 
They have brought to light many hundreds of epigrapliio 
doflumenta, some of which, like thow on the Jiuna Bculpturvs 
at Mnthurjij are of tho first importance for the political and 
religtoua history of India^ while others, like the ioscripliona 
on ibe Dhatfiprolu relic caskets, and tho masons' alphabet 
at Gaya» are invaluable for palroogruphy. They have even 
thrown a new light on a portion of the ancient Buddhist 
literature* as the inscribed uiedallions ut Tlhamhut permit 
ua now to aBcribe with confidence a high antiQuitv to the 
important Jaluka texta. This undeniable and great success 
IS certainly a strong argument in favour of further 
excavation^. But I believo that a still stronger cose muy 
be made out for their contluuation on a definito plan, 
framed in accordance with the eiperteuces gained, and 
with the most pressing wants of Indian histariinil reseorchi. 

A real progteas with the reconstruction of Indian hintory 
can only be mode if new authentic documents are obtained, 
such as are older than Asoka\ as well as such as will fill 
up the great gaps which occur in the second and first 
oenturicfl b.cl and in tho third and fonrtb centuries A.n* 
And such will bo only found nudergroand, and partly only 
at a eonsidcrnbla depth* The expectation that inscriptions 
of the times of tho first two Mauryaa, and of the dvnusti^ 
which prw^ed them in the fourth and fifth c^luries, 

^ think, by no means unfounded. 

0 iterary and the palmogmpbic evidence shows 
that the art of wni,ng wm known and eitensivoly practised 
m India for several centunes before Asoka’s times, and 
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tli<*re are eTea some inscribetl ooiab^ which caanot be later 
than the fourth century. To these btloiiif certainly the 
Peraian Sigloi^ with, dountermarks ia Kharoshthi and 
PriihtEtL discovered by Mr. RapBOti, end very probably 
eoaie of the native Indian coiaa foond. by Sir A. Cunninghflia 
at Taxila, Erioi,^ end fa other aadent aUes. Moreover, tho 
probability that writing wan UAod, not only for tuarking 
coias bat for longer iu^riptions, becomes very strong, 
through certain atories oantuiaod m the Buddhiat eanoii, 
Tho Jaiakns tell ua that kings iosenbed ** tho laws of the 
Kurns,*^ tho tnaxims of good govern men tj and verses of 
their own compoaiLion on gold pLiitea, and tliat even 
murehants perpetuated tho record of tlieir fanjilT history 
in ibfi Bame manuer; and the Mubavngga apeuks of a 
proeliiimed thief■ whoso name was put up in the 
palace. Such atatementa certainly point to the conclusion 
that the times whoa they were aTitten were not dealitute 
of opigtaphiu documents, and the worke in which they 
occur appear to be older thnu tho third century. ith 
respect to tho other two ponodri menlioncd, which fail 
after Aaokii'a times^ thcro cun bo no doubt that they were 
rich ia epigtnphio docuineDtSr and that rcmnunta will turn 
up if they are looked for in the right places. At pr^ent 
wopotisftss barely a dozen inscriptioua from the second and 
first centuries S.Cp, and the period from 200—3o0 a*d. is for 
Upper India almost a black. 

The answer to the question o'hcro our desiderata may bo 
expected to turn up and should he looked for, caa onl^ be 
that the search for them maat bo instituted iu those fields of 
^ruina which the Arcliawlogical Survey bet proved to be the 
rernaias of the capitals of the ancient empires, or of great 
centres of the national life. Such sites are chiefly found 
In Upjier India, where their iJUtober is so great that 
their exploration cauiiot possibly be undfirtiiken at once, 
even if the Govern tueiit of India could bo induced to 
sanction os largo an expouditure on arohmological work 
as the sums allotted to the Survey in its pHlmieat days. 
If a pTBctical result ia to be attained, a selection must ba 
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tnadoj and a few' of those places be cboaen for thorough 
excavations where the re«ulta ore likclv to lie moat im* 
IWTtant. And I believe that it will be ■rnplr stifiiL'ient 
if I point out threOf one for eucb of the great ierriterlBl 
divisions of Upper ItnUu, mid briefly give my opiiiiuu about 
their reapectiva meriu. 

The most important hietoricnl eito la the whole of India 
isj without a quostiont Patuu-Papilfpatra, which was the 
seat of thn Goveromeat of India in the days of the Nttndim 
and hfunryoa {between ca, 420-ly5 n.c,), and probably the 
Capital of an important kingdom even m much Inter liraes^ 
It eeeme most wonderful that the numoroufl ruins la such 
a place should Iiave remamed uuexeavatcd for WJ long a 
time. The rensoa probably k that the first survey oru 
believed the ancioat buildlags to have been swept away 
by tbe river. But now both Sir A, Cunninghaiu and Dr. 

addellt the latest authorities on tho hietorioal remains 
of PatuQ, though, differleg in details, agree that the ruins 
of the palaces of the Nrindae and of Aiioka, and those of 
the other buildinga described by the Chiooso pilgrims, are 
traceable. Jlore&verj Dr. IVaddell points out a auniber 
of workable places^ in which ancient oculptares have been 
found and are still being foamL Tbis is sufficient lo justify 
an attempt at thorongb escBTationa* which, if carried on 
witli the nocesijQry care and jjersaveruiiee* will ao doubt 
place the aueient history of Iiidiu on a mueh sounder and 
more solid bosis.^ 

^ext ID importance would be the eontinimtion of the 
explorations ut Malhum, and fhoroagh exeavations in the 
ruins of Shah Deri or TaxilB. With rcapeet to Mutbura, 
the important finds of Fuad it ilhngvaohih the results 
obtained by Sir A. Cuiiainghun and by I>r. Burgessj and 
the apleodid auocesa of Dr. Fuhrer in 1889-31, which put 
tho histoiy* of the Jaina acet into altogether a new light, do 
not leave tho alightest doubt that ita numeroas untouched 
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Or superficmlly explon^ uwupdi' will yield a great atora 
of important inscriptioTis pud vsluubla aculptures. Tbeir 
persistent and careful exploration will certainly throw light 
Qrt tbo dark period between 206-550 a.O., and bring 
additions to tbe in#criptions of the Keond nnd firut centuries 
fi+n. PoMibly it may also produce something for tbo period 
before Asotn, as the Greek uccounts prove the existence 
of tbo wDi^hip of Kphna in the fourth century d.& 
Perhaps u search, instituted in the acceaaihle parts of tbe 
Katra ^lound, under which lies (ntcf afui the old temple 
of EesuTo, may lead to discoveriei which ore of iinportaiice 
for tbo history of Vaish^avlatn, 

Tiie selection of Shiih Deri or Taiila for operations in the 
Panjab sneens udvisablo for many rousoiis. Its mins, mnong 
which Sir A. Cunninghaini has tmeed fifly-ave Stupas, 
twenty tnaim^toricsj and nine lemploB, extend over six 
(iquare niiJes, and are, according to the Gamn authority, iti 
a better state of preservation than iLoso of any old town 
in the Punjab. Even with the ** prospecting^' undertukeii 
hitherto, they have furnished various very imprlant la- 
Bcriptione, like the Society's famous coppor-plato of Patika, 
as well aa numerous highly inter eating sculptures, among 
them, uccordiiig to Sir A. Cunningham, the only real Gretk 
coltimn over found m India, and a largo number of very 
valuable coins, some of wHoh are iuscribod with legends 
in the oldest Kliuroshthl and Briihma cbnracters, and 
probably belong to the end of the faaflh oentun^ To 
these points mav bo added that, accO’fding to nutnorous 
paasagM of the ^Buddhist oanoa, Taiilft waa the groatwt 
nniversitr of India during the fifth and fourth centuries 
n.c., mid poaaibly earlier, to which even tbo Brohmaas 
and Kslmtriyas of Benares and Fjisteru India flocked in 
order to study the three Vedas and the eighteen hranches 
of science tinder world-renowned toachers, ond that also 
the Greek Authors bear witness to its w^eoltb and importanco. 
The site of such a city, which besides was for a long time 
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tinder Greek rule* will, if pnticntlj and carefully explored, 
in all probability yield reaultd imjKjrlant for Cbp hiator)* of 
Turioiu periods. 

The ctrcuiuatanoes atatctl furni&h, it seems to me, good 
reasons for making an effort to sccoro the conttnuation 
of the urctueologictil uud epignpbic work in IiidiEk And 
if it is decided to make sucii an effort, the points to whirli 
particular protnitiBuce ought ta be giteu sro, in my 
opinioa— 

(1) The maintenDnce of an Archmologicfil Surrev, with 
it least one duly qualified officer for each of the larger 
temtorial diTisions, especially for tliose of Upper Indio- 

{^) The uocei^ity of cm ploying ttieao ArcbcBological 
Surveyors both to fill up the gups left in the work of 
former years ftneiitioned abore under heodsi I-2)r and to 
carry on ihoroiigb and scionttEo excavotions, whicli. In the 
first instance, should be restricted to the most Important sile 
in each province (nrhetber that propoi^ed above or soiuo 
other found to be more suitable on further coosidomtion), 
and should be ^ntimied until the site is completely cleared. 

* ^\f «>ntiquaLioii of the cpigraphic work* particularly 
in Modras. under a competent Epigraphist, who should 
also, as under the present arrangements, edit the Mptf^rafihk 
/fir/iVo. the future oiisience of which periodical ought like¬ 
wise to bo OKsured. 

{4J In addition it would bo, perhaps, odvUoble to call 
attention to the fact that the cotiaultation of experts of 
of the Aaiatic Moeieties of India and England, with 
refemnee to the work of the Archseologlctil Surveyors, 
would bo most benehcUl and important for the due pro^-ss 
of their work. 
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L RaJUKA or IiAJCKA. 

Ntthei'chy HQttne, Tmnhnt 
ApHl 24/A, 1895. 

Dear Sih»— ^In a abort article at p. 46fij voL slvii, of tho 
ZeiUchrift d. D.M.G., Dr. Biibler proves that the word 
lAjuka or Hajuka, used in Asoka^s edicts to denote soroo 
high offiLmh ia a shortened fortn of Kajjugguliaka (=Skr. 
-grahaka) ** rope-holder," and that the thlo was derived 
from the circiuostaaoe that the official in (jueatioa waa 
employed (probably ttmong other things) in meiksuring 
fields with a rope for the purpose of assessing them to 
laud revenue* then, os now. one of the most important duties 
of officials in India. This derivation seems on hU gfoimda 
unassailable, but 1 may, perhaps, point out u curioits ooa- 
firmulion of it In an offioiul title still esiatlng. As » well 
known, the chief native official m a eallector's office (mid 
in many other office* also) ia still known I' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ Serishladur;* os U is commonly written. This la the 

Pemian phrase, ^ 

who holds the end of a rope." Wo have been aecnatomed 
to regard the word as meaning - one who couducla or roles 
the sarnshtu," and the term -mrriahta" is now commonly 
used to imply an office or department. But hy what fur* 
fetched metaphor it came to have this meaning nev^r 
could understand. The matter seems now clear. Dr. 
Biihler rightly denies to Todar Mai, the great tuonco 
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mmuter of A^bar^ tbo bononr of hnving^ inTenfed tbe 
modem land^rerenue Evetom of India. Ho, of eouTflo^ 
merely modiliod and imptorod a Bjstenj which Lad boon 
in existence for cpnturiea before bia lime. But he probably 
foqnd the old Prakrit term raj oka in common use, snd 
naturally enquired mto iU meaning, which he forthwith 
translated into Persian Mr*j' rUkta tfdr. It ta tme that 
a modem aartshtadar^s duties are no longer confined to 
settlement work, nor does he often condescend to hold the 
rope himself. But the rope in EtiU used for mestsuring 
lands in aettlement proceedings, where it has not been 
superseded by the bamboo or tbo more icientifio 

Gunter s chain, and Dr, BiihlerV explanation is undoubtedly 
the solution of tbo puzzle which has exercised so luuny 
English officers in India, why the highly respectable and 
experienced head of a large olhce shoald be designated 
bj tho simple title of ‘‘one who holds the end of a rope.^* 

'—Yours truly, 

JoHJf Bkamrs. 


2, VlDVZniiARA PlTAKA. 

In the letter from Mona. Louis de la Vallw Poussin, in 
our bst issue, readers are requested to correct the following 
misprints: — 

p. 43-j, lines 13, 23, /or Tapus rtad JapTs, 
p- 436, bne 6, eorrect ,, eoUcot. 

ri line 29 „ Kangika „ Xtiusiks. 
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Si» —Th« „f nofn.ll. G. BUMor', promwls 

“ “ ,1"? A"‘''®otogical Ecwnreh in I..din ended witheol 
an; definite vote of oin masting on June 11th j and I 
myaelf. lote ond premed for time. „,nld «.r liulo. 

L htek ^fXtet 
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Tlie firat point in the mutter is, that in tie present slate 
of Indian finance the Govornmpnt of Tudla can not bo 
expected to spend roucli money on researob. 

The second is* thut any resettrebes oarried out by other 
machinerv’ arc likely to bo unsystomatic in. esneution* and 
still mors in retiord, especially in the cow of excavationSh 
These, if not most carefully planned and supervised, are 
apt to dhtitemto more than they brin^ to light. And unless 
their record is kept, at the pit*s month, by u skilled observer, 
whttt is brought to ligbt might often mueb belter have 
been left under the kindly protection of tho eorth, until 
time and frnidfi were available for deliberate and thorough 
research. It happens that sinull objects are overlooked or 
stolen by tbe coolioa j that the exact position of objects 
fouad esciipos obsorvatioiij, or is even mi^tuled ; and that 
heavy ituiterials, such as aculptnrcs or wulls, are left exposed, 
and destroyed, misappropriuted, or injured by mere weather- 
wear. All these things havo happened within my own 
experience, and in that of many other membera of our 
Society, I need only touch upon iho obviona probability of 
waste of money* 

What has chiefly to be considered ifl how the risk of 
fruitless or miachiovons research is to bo* as far as possible, 
avoidcfl, at redmeod eipouse, until better days come. 

In quoting Jfofrath TJuliler's paper I must* of course, 
trust to memory ^ and write subject to carrection. Hut 
bU principal as I take it* is thnt there sbotJd 

be iu each province an officer acting sm the archajo- 
logidd adviser of Government; without consulliug whom 
{ft) No expenditure of public funds on archnjological reaeareb 
should be sanctioned, 

{b) No object of archteological intereat in the possession 
(or under the control) of Government should bo 
disposed of. 

(rj No excavation, or other research, likely to alter the 
condition or position of any such object should bo 
encouroged by any public iiorvuut, oven in regard 
to places and objecia not directly under such control 
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{if} A Jail tliTcrngh whoja fdl aucli, reflcarches should, m far oi 
pOHsibie, be reported to the Proviaeiid Govemmout. 

This proposal, in a geuerul way, appeared to haice bad 
the approval of the meetings It is eminentlj practicable, 
as might be expected from a eeholtu* distingiii^ihed^ amongst 
those who knew him well* for administrative skill und 
iuCiuiate knowledge of district and political business in the 
mofussiL 


In a province whore finaDcia.1 exigencies prevent the 
appoiiitmcut of a special ArcIiEDoIogical Surve^^ori it may 
fre<[uoiitly be found possible to assrign the dtiticn of the 
office to Boine (qualified officer of the Revenue, Edncuiional, 
or Public AVorks I>ep4iTtnieiit, "in addition to his own 
dtitict)/’ with or witbout addition to hia personal salaify': 
but, of Course, with a proper estnhlishtncat and acconi' 
niodatioD, which need not be verv coitlv* 

Only tliose who have very latolv' served in India can 
know how much the work of the piist has increased general 
interest and individuul Dcquirementa, in archaeology ns in 
other sciences, amongst Jler Majefttv^s servants id that 
country- In llie dupartnieata natned the average level of 
ucquiremont in such matters is such, oa would hav^c earned 
special notice only twenty years ugo* I am speukiog bef® 
especially of Archiiwlogy, which curne# most home to their 
officers. Other branches of scionco are more id the way 
of those of other departments, tliongh there is no braBoh 
of the service without anliqnnriea, partioularly numifiuiatisU, 
There are, indeed, oompotent scholars ontside of the services; 
but their presence only requires acknowledgment here, aa 
an arch oculogicul officer of Govomment must necnissiirily 
W its scrvuTit, and under its foil control. The btwincM 
is one which could not, I think, be proporlv assigned even 
to the kical learned societies. 


I need not hero diaeuiu the duties of an nrckEDolegicaJ 
surveyor, well enough ascertained by experience, nor the 
methods of reaeurch which ho should adopt, nor oven the 
fields of operation. Eacngh about these matiera was said 
at the meeting of the Ihh of June by other spcaJ^era. 
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But there w one point of delna too often neglected in 
India, find thnt h the nectwsity of recording puMfiMTon 
and proper cuetody of such objects ns sculptures. These 
are not unTTm^ueutiv brought into offices^ courts, gardens 
of public buddings, or store-'ynrdst fit enough to hold them, 
fit Least for u time. But it comioonly happenB that tbt*y 
are simply left there, and not entered iu tha 8tock-bo^^lis 
Oil GovemrRent pro|>erty; for tbe custody of which some 
particular public aervaat is rosponaible. In conae<]uence, 
their proroounco and ownership soon become ni«rc matter 
of traditiou amongst aaderliugs i ntid they are too often 
niiidiiid or inisappropriatod. 

It should bo tt standing order of all departments that 
such objects should be entered in iho atock-hooWs, jast ns 
much 08 office chairs and tables wnrth a few Tupeer^ and 
copy pf tbo entry sent to the Avcbicoleglcal Surveyor. 

W. F. Siycr„\ia, 

June Wft, 1895, 

fA# Stmttiy */ th* Jtuynl S«ei*tfr 


4* Tub Jains. 

The 

7ih t/w/y, 1895, 

Sir—IV ith reference to the paper 
before tho Society ou the subject of lb« Jmn religion, 
it may Ije of interest to membeni to have the following 
trarudation of the opening words of the 1 tilth Sutta of the 
Mujjbinm Nikaya i— 

'■Thus have I heard. Once on n time the Blessed One 
Was dwelling uruong the Sakyas itt Samugama, ^ Now it was 
at thie time that Nigontha Nalaputta bad just died at 
Kvfi. By reason of hi# death the Nigsnthas were broken 
up, divided into two camp, filled with dissension and 
contention^ and were alwaye w'ounding oue onot er wit 
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biting’ words, such as ’—‘ You don't underetjiiid this 
Doctrine and Hole; / do. How cfitt you underatand thii 
Doctrine and Hole ? Tour conduct ie crooked, mine 
upright, Wlmt I my is to the point; what you say is 
irrelevant. Xou say last what ought to bo said first; and 
you Bay first what ought to be said last, I have refuted 
your thcBea^ your errors ure exposed;, you are put to 
ahame. Begone and purge youriself of your eirors; or 
defend yourself if you can,' Indeed* the followers of 
Niganthn .Sataputla appear to have gone to anv lengths 
abort of murder, Ae for thoBo disciplea of Niga^thn 
^iiioputta who were of the laity and wore the while rolw 
[of the laymudj* they, too, wore aick and diagiisted and in 
revolt against the following of Nigaritbe ^utapiittn, as 
with an ill-prearhad and ill*iuught Doctriuo and Buloi 
leading not to solvation* offering no Baylum, not proclaimed 
by n Very Buddha, a broken ahrine* lu which was no 
refuge.” 

Uuforttinalelj' tho Sutta gives no farther details; and 
Buddhaghoita's eommentory is aiEont on the subject of 
iiigontha Xataputta.—Yours faithfally, 

RoBEKT CuALStRitS. 

T« fi# StenUry Iff tAt Ratfitl Mit/ie Soririy, 


Thi» ii * i^wlt poMAgtr {omuTisf^ t.y. mi n, 8 of to] 

An ■■■ DSIl ^ _T’.i.J_« _ j 
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(April, May, JwMft tSWi-J 


I. Gkseral Meetinos Of THE HoYAj. Asiatio SocaiiTY. 

9/A April, 1895.—Mr. E.' L, Braudrotli (Hon. Tieosuriir) 

ip th« Chuir. 

* 

It was announced that— 

Captain Bower, 

Professor P- Sunderam Pillai, 

Mr. “Wiiller Lupton, LC*S,> 

The Rer. F* B. Sbawo, 

Dn Ed. Muller, and 
Syed Huhamined Latif 

had been elected members of the SocielTo ^ 

l[r. G. PLillips, M.R.A S., r«id » papor on " AWimn s 
Account of Bensulo." Tlie paper oppciits m tbo prraeiit 
munber, 

7/A Miftf, 1895, Annuat 
in the OWr, 

It was announced that^—^ 

The Maharaja of Tmvancore, 

Mr* PereivJil Lowell^and 

Mr, Horace PeatUn^ 
had been elected members of the Society* 
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Profuasor T» Kbja Duvidi (Si^tgtaxyJ ro^ tbe 

Ebfokt op thj! Council for the tear 

The CouQcil rej^reta to have to report the loss, by death 
OP retzreEQOQt, dunng the year 18^4, of the following 
twenty-seven ordinary raeinbors 

There have died-— 

1. Mr« Brisn Hoti^htoa Hcdgeou, 

* 2. Mr. Walter llooper, 

3. Moils. Terrioa de Lacouperioj 

4, Sir Austen Layard, 

6. The Rev» Dr. E* Morris, 

General Jlaclagan, 

7» Mr, G, T. Peppe, 

8. Kavi Raja Shyrnol Das, 

Prof, Hobertson Smith, 

10, Sir H, Verney, 

11, Colonel WaUh, 

12. I>ord Wentworth, 

13. Calonal Holrovd. 

Thera have resigned— 

1. Mr. T* Adkins, 

2, Tho Rev, C, 0. Brown, 

3* Mr, II» M, Butts, 

4, Mr, A, Constable, 

5, Jlr, IV, Davies, 

6, Mr, W. J, Dickson, 

7, Sir Lcpcl Griffin, 

8, Mr. W, ileiiiEinann, 

9, Mr, Q. H, Hotfmnnti, 

10. Mons, C, Moatet, 

11. Mr. Re« Phillips, 

12. Mr. W* Eichar, 

13. Sir R. Temple, 

14. Vidya Bhoskar Pandit Lai Chandra, 
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Oa tbe Ollier hand, the following thirty new membeis 
lia?ft been elected 


L Mr. G- R. S. Jlcad, 

2. Tlie Rev. A. Kluht, 

3. The Rev* T* Witton Daviw, 
4* Mrft* PUmmer, 

5. Mr. N. Elias, 

6. Prof. Kolipada Bancrji, 

7* Mr* 1. Beamea, 

8* Prof. Sapjibati Ganguli, 

9. Prof. Sergo D’Oldenbarg, 
10* Mr. A. C. Taylor, 

IL Sirdar Sir Atar Smgh, 

12. GencnU G, G. Alexander, 

13. Mr. R. Stevenson, 

14. Captain P* B. Gnrdon, 

15. Munshi Debipriisad, 

16. Prof* James Gray , 

17. Mr. C* IT. Wylde, 

18. Mr. J. M^Ctono Douie, 

19. Mr. E. D. Alaelagan. 

20. Hr, E. Rose, 

21. Mr. E. D. Rosa, 

22. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 

23. Colonel G. A* Jacob. 

24. Mr. E, A* Colericlge, 

25. 3Ir, A. J, May, 

26. Mr. M, N, Dutt, 

27. Mr. C. A. Fox, 

28. Mr. K D. U. Frowr, 

29. Mr. Bickford-SniiLh, 

30* Mdmo. Ragozin, 


■ 

Ono sabaoribing library, the PbiWelphle Merejuitiio. hw 

rcaigaod; and three othcra, the Columbia College, or , 

the Zurich Town Librory, and the Geological Society, have 
bocDoiG subscribers* 
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Sinco January of this year wc have further lost by death 
the followings threo members:—- 

1. Mr. Hyde Clurkoj 

2. Sir W. Mflckinnoa, 

3. Sir Henry liawlmson. 

Oa the other haod^ there have been elected the following 
twenty members;— 

!■ The Ilev. W, Gi SheUabeurj 

2. ^liss Kennedy, 

3. Major Livennore, 

4. Mr. C- Otto Blagd en, 

5. Hr* Kunwar Eusbal Pal Sinha, 

6. Mr. H, Haynbird, 

t . The Kev. J* J. Bambridge, 

8. Mr. G. Phillipa^ 

9, Mr. Diwan Tek Chand, 

16- Mrs, Bode, 

11. Mr. A. Niofaolson, 

12. Prof. E, Muller, 

13. The Hot. t', B. Sbawe, 

14. Prof. P. Simdoram Pillai, 

15. Captain Bower, 

16. Mr. W. Lnpton, 

17. Syed Muharamed Latif, 

18. Mr. Perciyal Lowell, 

16. Mr. IT. Peotling, 

20, H.H, the Mahantia of Travanooro. 


Four libraries have also become aabsenbing raerobers, s* 
that the total np to date comes to 614, which is the luTgest 
nuralwr of teembera and subactibers that the Society boa 
had since its formation. 


It may be well to recall the fact that in the first year 
of the Society’s existence there were 217 paving members. 
That number gradually dropped, with aam7 scasmndio 
increases, till in 1874 it bad fallen to 163. and^ 1876 
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to it* lowest point, nanioly 113- ll' then grajiutilly ros^ 
with alight fluotiiations, till la ttio year under review il 
woa m, or very nearly double the loweat point of eighteen 
yeora ago* To ascertain the full number of mombora and 
subscribers it ia necessary to add tbo TTouorjir^ Mcmbera, 
the CompoutidiDg Members, and the Library Members. 

The imniber of Honomry Members remtiined stationary 
at between thirty and thirty-fivo for many ^eors, on 
has now been permanently tixed at ibirtj, nn ^ y 
enough the number of ConipDcniders on our books in 
one Tear him but very sligTitU' varied. They wero^ 
the Snciety'ft dmt year, 93 thirty yearn afterwards, lo iShf. 
and 106 last vear, after another lapse of thirty years. 

The permi^on to becomo sabscribing roembers was only 
granted to libraries in 13S9* Since then the number of 
adhereaU under thie head has steadily^ if elowly. increa^ 
till it stood on the let of Jonuary at 38, and u now 4'^ 
There are also between fifty and sixty other libraries which 
purchase out Journal through the booksellers wit out giving 
tia their nunies. All such sales were, for many years, a 
perquisite of the publisher, us were also the adverUsemente. 
The receipts from these wui™ appearing ttes year in 
the SocictvV accounte amount lo £181 fis, U The unused 
copies of'the Soernty's Journal, that is. tho« not issu^ 
lo subscidhem, were also formerly a perquisite of the 
pubUsheia. These are now all stored on the Society s 
premises, and a regulor stock^book is kept as a record of 
the Society’s propertv in this respect. - t j 

The awoiiiits .Im sh®" ““ umount of ptuerf on 

doposil, imd £-200 witlidruwn Itom deposit. Tlie re™™';? 
oom of £JOO has boon Lavoatod in thn pu«h»^ of ±1. < 
Midland 3 per oent Dobentuio Stocks, and a farther inO 
h,« been dopcitod in the Pet Office Saving, 

bring# tho capiuil mjeoant '>*« “P^ 

Thnracmmt .rood in 1887 at fP200. but bad boon raducri 
obieflv bv tbo vorr heavy enpendituro on repa.ra. and 
e,p«iallv on 111, ™>f. ro-tdered noce«aiy nt the 
01 the 1«« of the Sooioly's «»aia by the terms of the 
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Ica^ Tt was ■i^iairabte to replace tlie amount 09 otmn 
B* tbe Society g finances ullgirod j and the Council I6 
ihat it has been able to do ao^ so nearly, during the year 
1894» This year the Couticil hare more thud made up 
tbe full original arnount of £1200 by pLaciug another 
to the credit of the Society^a deposit account in the Post 
OfEce Savings Bunk, so that the total capital account 
now staiidji at £1220—and tins has beou doao without 
withdrawing any sums from tbe expenditure on tbe 
Journal or the Librurv, 

Tbo printing of tbe Journal and i 11 u&^trations cost this 
year £824, as against last yearj and the accounts 

again show a heavy expenditure on the library, not tta 
much, indeed, as last year, but much more than the amounts 
the Council woa able to spend in previous years. 

The foilnwing table will show the total araounrs spent 
on the library for the years 1856-1834 
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Total 

£ i. f. 
0 L12 a 
7 9 0 
M) R 2 
fi S 0 
22 IS B 
^ 10 II 
L30 5 a 
9S 0 ll 
SI S 0 
LVO U S 
40 fi S 

se s 0 

09 10 4 
03 4 9 

4 « IS 10 
m ll ^ 
30 13 7 
63 11 3 
103 3 0 
117 2 S 


Tho Council Tegrel* thnt the eipendituro on 
for thii year »ko«« w croaU an amount for new hooka. 
It will be aeen that the priucipol item la on oi^n o 
the now catalogue. But now that the entologue boa boon 
complotelv paid for. more funda will be available for new 
hooka, fho Council iiopea to uliliae the auai ao aet tree o 
aecura copice of ell alandatd worka na they from time to tinio 
appear. To fill up the gap. of former years .a a more »noua 
task, but part of the money the Council la now able to vole 
each vear can be devoted to this end. The other i eras 
Of eaiiendttnre call for little remark. The Council have 
thought it enpedicut to provide new stair cnrpob, which 
had not been renewed fer many years, and the other items 
are fixed charges, which vary but little rom 
year. The usual statement of sccounU is submitted for 

impoetjona 



ABSTHACT OF RECEIPTS AJTD EXPENBITURK FOR TITE YEAR 1894, 
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The CopttcLJ hos to report that the Oriental Translation 
Fund, itarted by Mr. Arhuthnot's generous oJuiniplep has 
ateodily progressed. Mr, Towney^s tmn elation of the Katha 
Kusa, for which ilr. Arbuthnot has hiraaelf proTtdod the 
fnnda, has now appeared; and Prof. Tbibaut^s translation of 
the Pauca-da^l, tbe costs of which are defrayed by an 
anonymous friend» and Prof. Cowell s translation of the 
Tlarsha Carita, towards which Lord Northbreot contributes 
£100, nnd Mr. Boscawen’s volume of Assyrian Texts are 
well in band. 

Tho Council has to regret the death of four of their 
Honorary Members— 

Prof. Dillmano, 

Prof. Whitney, 

Jlnigsch Posba, and 
Prof. Darmcatetcr. 

In their place the Council recommends tho election of— 

Prof. Xaville, 

Barth, 

Prof. TielOj 

ProL F. IL Mtiller, and 
Prof. Donner. 

Bv tho rules of the Society five gentlemen, of whom two 
are ^eligible, retire from tho Council, that is to say : 

By aenlority— 

Sir Raymond West, K.C.l.E.j 
Mr. Dfliinar Morgan. 

By least attendance—► 

CoL Plunkett, R-E. 

Mr. ChalraerSi and 
The Rev. C. J. Ball, M.A. 
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lo their place the Council reconiniends the election of— 

Sir Raymond Weat, 

Mr. Del mar Morgan, 

Mr. Beveridge, 

Mr. Robert Sewell, and 
Mr. Henry Morris. 

Under Rule 16 Professor Suyoe and Professor Logge 
retire from the Vice-Presidency. The Council reoommenib 
their re-election for another term of three years. 

The Council recommends the election of Sir W. W. 
Hunter as Vice-President of the Society. 


Sir Raymond West, K.C.I.E., LL.D., said; My Lord, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in moving 
the adoption of a report at once so satisfactory and so 
businesslike. It must bo gratifying to the members of 
the Society to find that it is in a better position, financially 
and otherwise, than it has been for many years, and even 
than it was when it was started, with so ^t a flourish 
of trumpets, many years ago. There is one expression, 
indeed, to which I would take exception, the one which 
»p«k» of a large expenditure on the Library. I do not 
think that the accounts show what I should call a large 
expenditure on this head, and I trust that the funds of 
the Society will enable us in future years to increase very 
considerably the sums we can devote to the Library. 

In looking over our financial position we shall not, I 
hope, ever overlook the groat importance to the Society 
of a high level of value in the contributions to its Journal. 
It IS only in recent years that the Council have ventured, 
first to issue a quarterly journal and afterwards to take 
te whole publishing amingoments into their own hands. 
Both these steps have been crowned with a largo measure 

The wry rabetantiel Joomel of the yeer 1894 contain* 
twenty.fonr longer article*, apart from the shorter note*, 
reven^ and corre.pondeo.e. Thee form, I think, a rery 
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interesting? and useful portion of our yearly volume, and 
might even, eapecially as regards the book notices, be wisely 
increased. The longer articles are, it is to bo hoped, each 
and all of interest to the students of the particular branch 
dealt with ; but I should wish to direct your attention 
to some of them that seem to me personally of particular 
inU^rest,. There is the article by Mr. Granville Browne 
on an old Persian commentary ou the Kurau, which is one 
of the earliest specimens of Persian prose as yet made 
known to scholars. Then there is Mr. llobert Chalmers’s 
tc.\t and translation of a very early document, probobly 
as old as the fourth century B.t., ou Indian Caste ; and with 
this may be mentioned Miss Foley’s account of a simih^ 
SutU of like age, illustrating the psychological b^is 
of BuddhUt Ethics. Then we have Professor Sayce’s article 
on the very ancient inscriptions from Van, in continuation 
of a series’ of similar articles, in which he hw laid before 
the Society all that is known on these the earliest hwloncal 
documents of the region now often called Armenia, M> 
friend Prof. Buhler and Mr. Rapsou hove given us articles 
founded ou the remains of a great native scholar-I mean 
Bhagvaulal Indraji, an honorary member of thU Society— 
and dealing with orchaBological and numismatic questions of 
great impo^rtance for the early history of India. Prefer 
Mucdonell, of Oxford, has discussed two ancient Indi^ 
legends found in an old MS, of Sbadgurusishya; and Mr. 
Waddell has given us no less than four articles deoling with 
Tibetan Lamaism and Buddhist Arcbieology. Finally. 
Mr. Beveridge, for so many years a distinguished member 
and for some time President of the Bengal Asiatic bociety. 
whose accession to the number of our working members 
wo are glad to welcome, boa given us a full account of 
a hitherto unpublished work, in PersUn, on the history 
of Muhammadan India, entitled the laslusat-at-Tawnrikh. 
All these articles are founded on historical raatensJ now 
for the hrst time made accessible to scholars, imd are, 
therefore, real contributions to existing knowledge, ndi 
merely discussions about what is already nown, s. 
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I renturo to think, u prectseljr the *ort of work which we 
desire to see iu our Jounutl, and it is to my mind not a 
subject for regret, but the rererse, that so much of the work 
done has relation to India. 


General Pearse, C.B., had much pleasure in seconding 
the adoption of the Report He felt that the Council ha-l 
made the best uso possible of the very limited means at the 
disposal of the Society, and begged to express his entire 
agreement with the words that had fallen from Sir Raymond 
"West with regard to the articles in the Journal. 


The President in putting the resolution to the meeting, 
said: I am glud to bo able to ^press my own thanks, 
and the thanks of the Society, to the writers of the in¬ 
teresting papers in the Journoi. and to those who have ot 
our meetings put before us valuable evidence of their 
researches in various fields of learning. Wo can, indeed, 
congratulate ourselves on the progress the Society is making. 
Hut our feelings should not merely be those of self-com¬ 
placency. Indeed, we should guard against that, and rather 
compore our position with that of other countnes who 
have such a smaller stake than our own in Oriental matters, 
but whose activity is ao much greater. In that respect 
the Government will, I hope, take advantage of one 
opening which lies before it. A bill for the reconstruction 
of the University of London will very shortly be introduced 
in the House of Lords. And I have good reason to expect 
thot the new body will be in every respect an Imperial 
University with an Oriental School not unworthy of our 
groat Empire in the East, so that those Oriental scholors 
who have hitherto too often worked without suitable reward 
could receive due recognition for their labours. It is to be 
regretted that our Governments, both at home and in India 

T/* ^ d^'trine that the State, in higher cducationol 
mattew, should leave everything to private initiaUve and 
aupport IS ao universally being discarded-should still so 
.dho™ .O .t when, Oricatal learning i, ooncerned. 

gcr to be the case, and that the new Oriental School 
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aftaclisd to it 'hfiII be a oirdit lo ouf outiofi anti n centra 
of originul and valimble rasearth* Meanwhile it is u nuitter 
of iegilimiite pride to this Society that it has striven, for 
ao many years, wid with so great a Tneasuro of success, to 
keep the lamp of Oriental learning alight in Kiiglimd. 

The resolution waa then put,, and carried tnianimoiifily. 

Br. Host, Chairman of tha Library Cora mittee, moved 
that in Rule 67, instead of the wordfl ‘*Tha Comieil tnaji 
under special cimninatances, suspend the operations of Rules 
61 and 65," there should be read ^*May authori^ the 
Bcoretary uud Libmrian to suspend, under special eircura- 
stances, the ope ration of Rule® 64 uod 65. 

Sir lUyroond West fleoonded the adoption of this slight 
alteration. It had already received the careful attentiou of 
the Library Committee of the Council, and would, no 
doubt, have the effect of making the Library more useful 
to the meiubera of the SocictyH. 

The reaulution was adopted* 

Mr* Virchand R* Gandhi reitd a paper on the "niatory 
and Religion of the Jains*” 

He said the old error that the Jains were a s«st or ofl- 
sheot of the Buddbista wna now utiiveraaliy abandoned by 
European scholars- The ^^igauthtt Xaupulta mentioned in 
the Pali PitakttS os a contemponiry and opponent of the 
Buddha, who died a few years before Kira, has been rightly 
ideutilied with the Mahuvira Vardhanmiiti, the f<mnder ot 
the Jain community. Their own records showd that ho 
waa a Kshatriva of the Juiitrl clan, and Jiiutn would in 
Pali breomo NStho* Tha word Nigontha, tuoaniog "frM 
from lies," that is, the tics of tha world, la nn epithet fltiil 
often applied to the Jatn monks. It was true that among 
the Guceba., into which the Jain monks were dmded, there 
was one, tha Nigantha Gacoha, which ceased to be so 
at the ninth in lineal desceat from tocher to F’^P* 
ilahiivTni. But the mine wiis only changed from .Nigimtha 
to Koriku to celebrate the fiuit that the nhiofs of tbo Jatn 
coaimuuity m the ninth Patta (or spiritnal genetatiou) 
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had repeated a Eotj* that i?, ten minidn tinaes the Stlmi 
Mantra, a mFstical Invocation of the son i:! 4 ilied by that 
name. Thonceforwurd tho Gaoohn rcceiv&l the ejitthet 
Solikat but it wns none the less also Nigantha. Tho 
lectnmr then explained ihe doctrine of non-TcsistaRce which 
has mode the Jains so peace-loving and laiv^nbidlnga people^ 
He nlso compared the Jnia doctrine of the soul with that 
of the Vedaiitista on the one hand and the RuddhfsU on 
the other^ showing that the Jains^ in accordnnee wiik their 
Anekanta Vada, or method of Looking at both aides of the 
(jaestion, had alivays a-teerod a ituddte course. In conclnsion 
he touched on aome points of Jaiti etbica, cspociuUy em¬ 
phasizing the tone of mercy which, pervades their DTritingSr 
and whiob was well exemplibed by the formula of the 
Pratt Kamana daily repeatedj “I forgiva nil living things; 
I ask nil living things to forgive me.”—The jiaper wu* 
followed by a dii>ciisbion, in which G'eneml Pcarse, Mr* ll- 
Bayiiea, Prof* BendiiU, Jfr. Eaynbird, l>r. Leitiier, Mr. 
Beveridge, and Prof. Rhys Davids took part. 

IIM t/jfine, 1895, 

It wan announced that— 

Mr. St* George Lane^Fox-Piltj 
3Ir. Percy M* Sykes, and 
Mr. Tircband R, Gandhi 
hud been elected members of the Society. 

The Secretary read a papt^r by Hofruth Buhlcr, of Tlennn, 
on “Post and Future Archjtologicnl Researches in Indin/^' 
A diwusaion followed, in which Dr. Leitnor, Mr. R* Sowell 
and Mr* W. F, Sinclair took part. 

The poper appears in the present number. 


11. COSTCSTU or FoREIOX OfttEJCTAL Jrnn.NATA 
1. ZziTscnmin ufcii PrtT^zjf MoMfinsLixmscaKx Q^ni^airt, 
lianil xxijt, Heft 1, 


Richer (WO* 
Stickul (Dt.), 


Ke Anfingod^r IlebriU«hra Grararaallfc. 
'lu dsn ttorgeuBiidiaditu HIcMcgeln. 
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Kaufmaon {Th), Eia Responsuim dea Gaons R. Haja iiber 
Goltea Vorh<^rw Usen und die Dauet dea lusiwclilicheiilje'bcoai 
Fificher (A,). Verbeaderuiigen und Nuchtriige 7M E, 
Gej'eFa Aiua h. Ha^r. 

Schroeder (L, v.}, Dos Kiitbakiu 

Oldeaborg (^-)^ itythologie tm<l Cullus dea Veda. 

Socia (A.). Refenit u1;«r die TraMcripiionsfpago- 


2 . Jouajcjii^ AsuffQD'E* JT.S. Tome v. No* 1 * 

Goeje (J. de)* La fin de des Carmatbos da 

BahraiD. 

Fe^r {L.J* Le Cliaddanta-JatakH* 

Ilaart (Clement). pri^rc canoniqae raasultnane, po^ino 
didacttquo cn longae karde* 

Cbabot (J* B*)* Eloge dii patriarche neatorion Mar 
Benha 1"^ pat lo mome Jeaa. 

Boardais (P*)* Datea silt la sphere oiflfisto dsa CHald^o* 
Atayrien*. 

Vinron (J*)* L'^ture ambe appliqu^e atix langnea 
dTavidienaea* 


No. 2, 

Fe^r (L.), Le Chnddanta-Jataka (fin)* 

Mayer-Lombert (Mona.), L’Eiif 

Fei^ (Mena,). Notice aur le po^te porsan Entcri, aairie 
d'un extrait de sea Od™. 

Sauvaira (H.). Dcacription de Baoiea (saite). 

Earppa (S.)* Qnelqucs mots d'afttrologie talmadique* 


III. Obituary Nottcb. 

Sir IFenr^ Mutr/umn, it ia unden^bjod that a 

Hiogmpliy of our Late Director and ei-President will be 
shortly puhliahed by a moat competent autbonty, this notice 
lie restricted to the relations of the deceased with this 
*^xdety, and bis linguistic, and arebawlogical, Ebourfi, 
have, indeed, leat tba most iUustidoua of eur member^ 
iflibo has left an imperislmblo memory in oar JouniBl. 


J.S.A.*. 189o* 
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The CouDcil has dedded not to fill tip the ptnit of Director, 
occupied in Bucceseiciin by ColebToke, Haynkan Wilaon, and 
TtawUown, till somoone worthy to rank with these heroes 
eppeora,. 

feir Henry Rawlinsoii went out to Indiu round the Cdps 
in 1827, in ita Eame ship with Sir John Mulcolni, Governor 
of Bombay. Hta first period of tamployment lq Persia wjia 
from 1833 to 1339. He was at Cabul, and CandahAr in 
Afghanistan during the first Afghan war, in 1341-1842. 
He was at Calcatto in tbo Autumn of 1843, and proceeded 
thence to hii new appoiotmont of Political Agent at 
Baghdad, in Turkish Arabia. Wo published hia account 
of the Inscriptions ef Bchietuu in the Journal of the Uoyal 
Ajiuliq Society in 1846, before bo becnmo a member of the 
Society. 

Ho was elected a Member af this Society in 184T, and 
Dlrwlor in 1862, which office he held by annual rE-electioti, 
up to the date of bis death, £ir 33 years. He was President 
of the Society from 1878 to ilay, 1881. Flo contiibutHl 
to the Jonmal eight papers of £rist-rnte importance; but 
they are but a email portion af hia litcmrY sohieveinEDitB, 
as A year and a half before his death be forwarded to me a 
copy of tt tmtalogue of his writinga prepared by Prefessor 
Paul Ilaupt, and printed, in the United Slutos, cDmprising 
131 eepnruto items;, and in his letter to my ntldi'e^ datctl 
Sept. 6th, 1893, he poiota out, that two important papers 
have heoo omitted from that Catalogue, Few have left 
such A roll of continuous literary activity. 

It must be recoUected, tliat he was not u secluded Student, 
or the Professor of a University, or one, who closed an 
Mtivo career in learned Inbour: from the dale of his landing 
in India to the day of his death, a period of flixtv-eight 
years, ha waa in active icrvitse, as a soldier of the lodmA 
Army, an erganitor of new armies in Persia, n fightiug 
membw of A aocc^ful garrison at Uandahar in Afghunistou, 
a Polnical Agent, Oonsnl-Geneml, and Minister Fleni- 
^tentiary in the Umpire of Turkey and Kingtiom of 
Pomia, a ilembcr of Purliatneut, a Member of the Council 
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of Iridiiij Presidflnt, Coiiiiqillor, and irembeF of Loomed 
Societie«> Trasteo of tbi: Britiab MuHauiis; id tbc year 1339, 
while tbfi tiler of ibirf Notice was Captain of Eton Ctdiege, 
he bad obtained the medal of the Geographical Society; 
lie ipraa a conataut wTiter and speaker almost to hia last 
years. He was Interpreter of his Hegimont in Bom buy 
nt the age of nineteen, and when he was of tha age: of &fJ 
the writer of this Notice felt honoured in being permitted 
to listen to hii remarks on linguistic subjects, and to look 
over the pile of Manuscript uoteboolES, which he bad acenmu' 
lated from year to year, for be had tbe tt-isdota to record 
at once scraps of knowledge, which he gathered orally, 
to note the referenoos to passuges of printed Tolnmes, when 
ha came u]>oii sonjctliing worth referring to berkiaftur, and 
still more to record the points, on which ho i^uired more 
light,: It is only by keeping auch notebooks for **Nomnda, 
Legenda, Quasreuda '* that in this busy Epoch an idl-pound 
kuew'ledgo lam bo tnaintained, and our deceased friend h’os 
essentially a thoughtful man, one ready to impart from 
hia fulnusA in others: it must hare been a strain to him 
to keep abreast with the ever-advancing tide of i-xjHinditig 
kimwledgo of his favourite subjects, and it in not to be 
wondered at, that im fuctogeiiarian man did not succeed 
in achieving a taak, to which a man in bis prune, betwut 
the ago nf 40 and 05, doe* iiot always succeed. 

In the Meetings btlween 18G0 and 1880 Karcely one 
took pluoo without the President nsking ^ir Henry 
Eawlinfioii to make a corcmunieotion on the subject of 
Cuneiform Itiacarch, or, if Sir Henry were himwif 
President, bin undertuking to communicate the lu^t 
discovery: those were duys, when we were cmitvntcd with 
the drops of the coining abower t we have the whole subject 
aow at our disposaL It may bo confidently at^erted, that 
in the History of the World no greater and more 
^expected revelation was made of buried and forgotti^n 
literary knowledge, than that of t,he Trwriptious of Persia 
and Mesopotamia, ond 8ir Heniy^ Eawlttison wo* the leader 
of that great movement ; he set the ball rolling. 
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Grottifcnd bad indeed been the ndv'nnc^Eiitttd : he died 
ia Pnofeseor BuitidhI died in i&>2 at the age of 

only 51: if he had lived lotiger, the vporld would have 
been wiser. Their material wo* restricted to Persepolis^ hat 
Buraouf* knowknlge of Asiatic langiingea oDabled him 
to leave hiats^ which have been Valuable for those, who 
csnie after him: he did not live loa^ enough to see the 
full jjloriea of the Tablets at Behistda^ copied by Sir It 
RawLimton, eonsUtiitg of Inseription* in three languages, 
Persian, Ansyrian, auil Median, imfoldod. Professor Lassen 
died in 1S7G: he had published at Bonn, m Gennauy, in 
183G, Ilia Easuy Dio ult-porsischen Keil^'lnschriftaii” one 
mouth earlier than his frieud Bumcmf’'s “ Memoire tor 
deux Tnacriptioas Cnnoiformes " in Paris. They wore both 
Soholatia of the highest eminence, and the Memoir by 
Sir Iloiiry Rawliuson on the great Inscriptions of Behiitun 
was not received by pur Society till 13d£l, but the whole 
of it had been dra^ii up by tho SoMier*Political in his 
iaobted residence at Eermunshah, on the frontier of Persia, 
in Ignomnco of what hud been done in the way of 
Cuneiform interpretation two years previously in Europe- 
Sir Henry was uot a Schokr of the typo of the French 
Qud Gerninu University Soholara: he was a traveller, 
explorer, decipherer, and by the aid of bis own genius an 
iodopendent inlerpreter; bo told me once, that it woj his 
foidiliarity with aoine of the rural dialects of Forsia, that 
enabled him to grapple with the Old-Persion, of the time 
of Darius. 

I find in tny Joumnls of 1843, that on tho 2fith of 
Seplombor of that year I was invited at Calcutta by 
ThoiiiaiMii, Secretary to the Govertiment of India in the 
Foreign Department, to meet Major Rawlineon on his 
road to Baghdad to take up hie ofhee of Political Agent 
in Turkish Arabia: [ rcniembor his converautioii, as he 
a'tk+Kl mo. then studying Sanskrit in the College of Fort 
Willumo, several intKeate c|^uestioa* on Sanskrit Qniiamari 
explaiiiing tlitit ho was going to try to interpret some Old- 
Persian IciseripLious at Behistun, So entirely wiiS ho la 
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advance of liis Epochs that neither I, nor any of the 
compatiV} understood i^rhat he waa after, and it was not till 
(Mjvoral Tears had passed away, and the troubles of the i>ith 
and Palijab wars of 1815-46 and 1849 were orer, and 
peace hit/1 been restored to mV ProvincOj that I underalood, 
what was meant by Major Riiwlinsonfl plan of eepving" 
and translating 01d*Pcrslan Inscnplions, and the word 
CunelTonn first became to me an object of interest, which 
it has never ceased to be for more than forty Tears. ^ All 
the romance of these discoveries has become mere History 
now to thfl younger generation, but the secret, coneealHi 
so many j^enra, was unrolled before the verj ajw of th® 
few older survfvora of the old generation: the world 
knows the secret now, w'hieh the Greek and Roman never 
knew. 


Artem, qua? latuit Gnnooa, latuitque Latinos, 
Nostroruin sollcra cxtulit ingeninta. 


Throe other honoured names connect themselves with that 
of 8ir Henry Rawlinsoii j the bearers of those names sue 
nil dead, and their obituary tioticea appear in the Journal 
of our Society: Edwin Jforris, for thirty-five years Assismni- 
HQnorar 3 ' Secretary and Hononirj’ Librarian of tbU Sotiet^ . 
he carriiKi through the Press the important Memoirs of the 
absent diocovorer and decipheror, and became one o t e 
chief outhoritiea in Caneiform Philology ; he died m IBJd, 
havmgjnin.lated tho third, or Median, Tablet of IkLislun. 
I>r. Hinhks, aa Irish Clergyman, exhibited a wonderM 
aptitude for decipherment, and roaterisllj assisti- o 
progresa of the discovery by his contributions to cur 
Journal: ho died in 1866 . Mr. Henry Talbot, i* private 
geiitlemati, greatly advanced tho study by a senes ot pi^pera 

in this Journal, and died in 1877. 

It id to a certain extent a misfortune to hxa too long 
after having mode iu early life a grt^at discovery, or 
kpowlcdge adviincM, und Icuvea tho origimil dietuverer fur 
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iu tte rcnr. At ths MGetidg of tliifl Society on tlio l^tli 
of Sfaptih^ our present President, X/ord Reay* drew attedtion 
to ihe great loss, wkic^ -wa bad sobered!: "It was im¬ 
possible,” he Said, " to exaggerate the impcrtancei for the 
" history of the development of Orientul ideas nod institn- 
" tioQs, of the magnificent worfe of the decipherment of 
*' the tablet at BehisLiin, and it was a matter of pride to 
“ the Society, that the results of his reroarkable discoveriea 
" Were gireu to the world through the mediuco. of the 
" Society^B JounioL" 

The President of the Royal Geogniphical Society, at a 
Meeting of that Society on the previous duy, had expressed 
his regret at the loss of that (Society also, meatieDing that 
»Sir Henry Rawlinson had received the gold medul fifty-five 
years before, and bad been a Fellow more than fifty years* 
He had filled the post of Preaident of both SooietieB; ire 
hud no medal to grunt him, or wn sbonld certainly have 
given it to him. Sir Frederick Gold^mld has inserted an 


obituary notice in the April number of the Geographical 
Jouruoi, detailing the Services, which the deceosetL had 
rendered to Geography. In Germany, Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son 9 cLsims to bo regarded as the first decipherer of the 
Cuneiform have always been allowed without hesitation, 
notwithstanding the hibcura of Laasen and othem in the 
same field. My friend Ilenri Curdicr, Professor of ChiueM 
at Paris, and a Houaniry Meinber of our Society, has 
forworcItKl to me a print^ copy of the tribute paid by 
him nt a Meeting of La Socidt^ de Geographie at Paris, 
and ho t^uotes tho opmioa of Professor Juleai Op|>ert, of 
the College of France, extreracly laudatory of the serv ices 
of Sir Henry, of which 1 quote the concluding linos: "Lea 
jeunw ftllemanda, et anglais, feignent do no paa I 0 con- 
‘naitre : un anglais me disait mocne, qu'il n'avait jonuiLS 
'I lu one hgne de Sir Henry Rawlinson. Je lui Topondls : 
" M mippoeed just eo; becouse if you hod read them, vour 
^pera would be less imperfect than they are/ " 

tb* P ooUeagucs of his brotbev, 

.*ev. G. Rawbuson, Canon of Canterbury, iu bU Edition 
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of the History of Herodotus, ptiblisbed in 1858: the Author 
in bw Prete saja* thet »Sir Henry oiopcised a goneral 
** iuporvieion over the Oriental pordoDi of the work, nod lent 
“ hit aid throughout to all that coDoernei the Geography, 
“ Ethnology, and History, of the Ejistern Nations: without 
" thia assistance the Author would not have undertaken 
*' the work."' 

Sir Henry RawUnsop was a koigbt of the Prossian Order 
ol Horitj associate raooiber of the Aciidemy at Paris j 
member of the Academy at Manleh l Hon. D,C.L. Ojtfoni; 
lIoD. LL.D. Cambridge and Edinburgh; D.L. of^ London , 
he received the Grand Cross of the Path about fare yeari, 
and he wna made a Earoaet about three ycam. before his 
death. Ho well deterred erery boaoar that be obtained, 
but hifl case is but another lUustralion of the neglect sbowu 
by the British Gorerament to literary meritJ^ upon which 
I commented in the obituary of another great reternn 
Scholar of the same Epoch, Brian Hodgson* Sir Henry 
liawllnson'a career in India did not exceed fire joara as 
a Hegimcutal Officer; w'hen ho left India for Persia in 
I8d2 ho never returned to work in that country, though 
in 1843 ho puMod through Korlhem India oa hi^ way 
to take tip his new ainployment in Turkish Arabia, the 
boDourst which be roceived from the State, wero in return 
for his great political services i* Ceatral Asia, nod ad- 
niinietrative services In Great Britain i hod be oerer 
unrolled the secret of the Cuaeifonn Script, he would hava 
iweived, aud deservedly received, the saina honours. Brian 
Hodgson did a work as great for the languap of India, 
end the Buddhist Religion, and received nothing from hia 
country, though France wos not bohindh^d in conferring 
honaura on him also; and the Asiatic Society can truly say, 
that it ia not likely ever to have on lu lists men who are 
x» illustrioua, nor could it wish to have men more illuatpons, 
than thews two departed worthies: their portrolta adorn tbo 
walla of the rooms of the Society, and romind a younger 
generation of what Genius and Industry can achieve, ^ 

The following is a Ibt of Sir Henry's contributions tu 
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o^^ Journal : they are na ©rdinaiy pupers: some oial 
remarks are added 


1846 

ij 

VoU 

IX 

FA|*. [ 

T 

TIh 6iw;o¥eiiei of Mtfor Bawlissos sra uii 0 tm(¥tl 
tn ibff Socttiiy. 

n 

Fi 

X 


Petvuiii Cnncifanu ImciititioDJi at BfbivtAu 
decipb«rtd add tmulatHl, with a mRUUMT «□ 
CoiuilnrBi in g<eiiczal; the whole Tolmitt? a* 
370 pagea. 

1B60 

t* 

XI 

— 

Ad appenilu to the fon^oiii^, looumtiiij? of 192 
P^- 

M 

ft 

XII 

40 L 

Od th« Inaeriptiffiu of AarrrLB oml Bahjlmuij 
Sapasee, 

1653 

It 

XIT 

— 

BaVrloniEtid CdqeifoTm Tiwriptit™ at BehiilOa t 
the whole TiahnDe 166 poRea. 

1656 

1 F 

XT 

918 

Noto 00 early htftory of BabjliTnla, 40 pstf"*- 


9!| 

It 

898 

Oo tho ortbnji^phr of Boyal NaJUea of AsijrrUO 
lod Babrlooiio idetory^ 4 pa|^- 

1861 

n 

xnii 

1 

Da the Bln Nimrtld laacriptiaii, 84 pavea. 

If 

6| 

*r 

166 

CompaiatiTo tranibtioD of Idetflptum of TiRlatb 
Puras with thtro other Scholan, 76 

1866 

ir.i. 

I 

187 

Bihnjpial nadin^^ ranedfnnn aoi] Phiaildaii: 
iif^ on tablda id the Hritiali hliianmi coa^ 
tai-niog bilmjnul legewlet Ajuv^d and 
PbEslcMB, 60 pajea. 

1867 


III 

296 

Noffca on PbJ XoU, 

ISTS 

jt 

IX 

iItUi 

Fointa iwt the ndue of Georitfi Smilh'i 
reaeanibs. 

1876 

- 

XI 

21 

On the pretmlnKW iif th& Soythie alettiEBt ia Kedia>. 

1876 

r| 

XTl 

76 

Nota eti a neariV'^diBtkOTiem] clay eyliodit 
Cynu the Gmi. 

1877 

If 

XIIT 

41 

SlaieEntait with zepud tg neeat rasoarchw 
^r, iLaieam, 

1879 

1 

XV 

871 

IdentiOmtl'din of iha tann Sapta Sandho aj 
meaninif the tmttn head litoiadia of the Ontf* 


To tbia j^uDiemtion muiit be added the report* cn 
pro^eflB of Cuneiform interpretation made at our ileetiujr* 
ve eacn 1 think that it la creditabio to thoee. 
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who at that time had the control of oar Journal, that they 
spared no expense to carry out Sir Henry s wishes, and, 
indeed, sometimes volumes of the Journal fell into arrears 
from the delay arising in getting the material ready for the 
Press, or in completing an essay, a portion of which was 
already in type. 

In the yeir 1873 the Royal Asiatic Society kept its first 
half-century Jubilee, and in the Calcutta Review of that 
year I described at length the work, which it had 
accomplished, and I venture to quote the following lines 
written twenty-two years ago: 

*' In the year 1844 Sir H. Rawlinson had made copies of 
** the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Persepolis, and had solved 
** the great problem, giving new life to the decrees of King 
** Darius after a slumber of more than 2000 years. The 
“ Asiatic Society lent its countenance and influence, and 
*' opened its purse liberally, to the support of this gi^t 
“ discovery : the Journals of the Society suddenly acquired 
** a new interest, which was increased a hundredfold, when 
*• Nineveh and Babylon discloaed their long-buried 
" treasures, the literature, language, and history of a period 
“ separated from the present era by twenty-five centuries; 
'* it was then (1849) that the Society became the centre 
“ of a great literary movement, and their publications 
" were subsidized by a National grant; it was then that 
“ the greatest and most eminent men, headed bj the Prince 
“ Consort, attended at our Meetings, and tourists nbit^ 
“ found that a copy of the Journal, unfolding the wonderful 
"Cuneiform discoveries, was the most acceptable present 
" in the scientific world at foreign Capitals. In heading 
" this movement the Society acted as if by inspiration, 
•* as there was for a long time a great wave of incredulity 
" to resist, and Sir Henry Rawlinson has always gratefully 
•* acknowledged the debt, which he owed to his earliest 
“ supporters, and styled himself their aiumnui. 

Another characteristic of our departed friend woa that, 
like M. Waddington of Paris, and Baron Kremer of Vienna, 
he ottracted to the study of Oriental Languages and 
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ArchiBology a fubion and popularity: he was at home m 
the Camp, the Court, the Council Chamber, and the Senate, 
as well os in the Puhlio Libraryi the British Museum, and 
amidst his books and notes in his own study. I have 
during the last twenty years attended the International 
Oriental Congresses at all the Capitals of Europe, and have 
thus made the acquaintance of nearly every Oriental 
Scholar in Europe: some of them were learned men indeed, 
hut quaint in appearance, and in mode of utterance as 
narrow-minded and limitod in their range of knowledge 
as specialists only can be : it was difficult for an ejtperienced 
brain-picker to extract anything out of some, who were 
mere professorial recluses in spectacles; but in conversation 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, when he found himself amidst kindred 
spirits, passed readily, and gaily, and instructively, from 
a discussion on the policy of the Shah of Persia,* or the 
Amir of Afghanistan, or from some geographical detail 
regarding the region of the River Oxus, to the intricacy of 
the translation of a Cuneiform word or sentence, whether 
Semitic, or Old-Porsion, or Akkadian, or the probable date 
and affinity of a now variety of Alphabetic Script lately 
discovered in Arabia. This was a great and special gift 
almost peculiar to himself, which rendered his society so 
delightful and prohtable. In looking round the circle of 
my daily diminishing contemporaries, or of my senior 
fellow-labourers, I know of no one like unto him : it is an 
honour, a profit, and a joy, to have known him : each right- 
minded student pays a lasting homage to the storehonse, 
from which, either through the channel of word of mouth, 
or of printed page, he has derived valuable contributions 
to bis own ever-increasing stock of knowledge. 

Jfay25M,l8a5. 

lion. &c. Itoyai Aaiatie Society. 
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IV, Notes and News. 

A netc Edict of A*oka .—Hofralh Buhlor, in The Aeademjf 
for May 28tb, 1694, give® nn account of the discovery, by 
Dr. A. Fuhrer, near the Nepalese village of Nigliva (thirty- 
seven miles north-west of Uska, on the North Bengal 
Railway), of a new pillar edict of Aaoka. The pillar is 
broken, the inscription is on tho lower half, and several 
lines are buried. These latter can only bo read after per¬ 
mission, which has been applied for, has been obtained from 
the Nepalese Government to excavate. But tho lines above 
ground are sufficient to show how important and interesting 
this new find is. The readable portion says: “ When tho 
gfod-beloved king Piyadassi had been anointed fourteen 
years he increased the stupa of Kooakumana for the second 
time, and when he had been anointed .... years he 
himself came and worshipped it.’* 

The earliest mention of Ko^iigamana (as he is called 
in Pali) in printed texts is in the Buddha Vansa (one of tho 
latest books included in the Pitnkas), where an account of 
him os the twenty-third Buddha is given in full. But the 
seven last Buddhas, of whom ho is one, are known to bo 
referred to in inedited portions of the older books, such 
as tho Digha and ^fajjliimn. According to the Buddha 
Vansa, he was bom at Sobhavatl and died in the PabbaU 
Ariimn, that is. in tbo Mountain Pleasaunoe, which suggests 
to Hofrath Buhler the conjecture that we have to look 
near tho site of the newly discovertd pillar for the troditional 
place of his death. 

Yuan Thsang tolls us how the relics of Kassopa, tho 
twenty-fourth Buddha, wore still preserved in his time near 
‘Savalthi, under a stupa said to have been built by Asoka; 
nnd also of a vihara near the Bo Tree, containing Kassapa’s 
image, and a cankama, where he was supposed to have 
Walked up and down in meditation. But this edict is 
probably the earliest nrchawlogical confirmation we have of 
the actual preservation, in early Buddhist times, of tho 
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meuiory of Koiiugatniina. The only other evTi^eJiC^ of n 
similar kind is the boo-relief of Koii5gJimaBa*s Bo Tree 
figured at pi, xxix of Ctmningham’a Bharkut Tope* The 
Hume in the legend there ia spelt with the not with the A. 

Mr. S* ArfAitr Strong^ of St John*s College, Cambridge^ 
hfljj been elected to the Chuir of Arabic at UniversitV" 
College, Londoo, which was vucated by Prof, Rieu's trocisfer 
to Cambridge. This appointment will not interfere with 
Mr* Strong's perfornmnce of the duties of librarian to the 
Duke of BoTonabiro at Cbatsworth* At the sanio time the 
Rev. Dr, liobcrt Brace was elected to tho Choir of Petatan, 
which Was also held by Prof. Rieu, 


V, NoncES OF Books. 

ChUi.A KaXTA MaNOALA t the ToNSCIIIE CEttEMOST AS 
pEaFfiRsiEn IS SiAW. By O. E. Cbhinl Large 8vo, 
pp. 180. Bangkok, 1893, 

Though djitcd in 18G3^ this book by Captain Geriai, of 
t e Royal Military College, Bangkok, has onlv^ appeareiii 
111 1895* It gives first a slight and not very reliable 
account of tonsure ceremonies throughout the world, and 
more especially in India end in Siam, Then, in seven 
ronaecutivo sections, we havo a very detailed and fully 
I ustmterl description of the tonsure ccremoriT os performed 
now-a-days in Siam, distinguishing throughout the oere- 
monies observed in the case of boys and girK and in the 
of ordinary people and ohild’ren of the royal house. 
The ceremony ua performed for Prince Vajmvndbflt the 
late Crown Prince of Siam, is detailed at length. Thcre 
are thi^n fulUpage illusirations from pbotographa, &nd 
a number of woodcuts. It is ctirW to observe how the 

in othi-r oonmrira, has been udopted and 

m n«onlnn» .iO. Th^ adept! eVlt 
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ntiml in Siam aeama to be of Inle date, aa the author cannot 
find nnv mention cf it earlier tbnn 164D a-O, It irea Terr 
probably borrow'ed from similar cuflloma in India. Tkough 
tbo historical portions of the book, in which the Indian 
Origin is tphen for granted j is very wask, the volume is 
valuable ns a detailed and evidently reliable description 
of a curious cereraony as now proctised in Siam. 


I^abi.t Histoiit of the Dkkka?? hown to the Mahomedan 
Conquest. By Ramkbishna Gqpal Bhasdakkae. 
2ud Itombav Gov. Cent. Press, 

In minor details Dr. Bbandarkar has added to bis new 
edition of tbo of thi Ihkkttn ; but the book is* 

in the main, littlo more than a reprint of bis earlier work* 
Siuco the publication of the latter in iMh research has, 
in fact, thrown Utile new light on the histor}'^ of the 
dynaslics with which it is ooncomed, and such fresh 
evidence as baa eitico oppeared seems to have strengthened 
ratbor tlian weakened Dr. Illiandarkar s belief in tbo 
coaclusions formed by him at an earlier period on varioua 
bhuorlcal and ohroaologicul questions. 

With regard to the AndhraH. he ban seen no reason to 
change bis earlier viewa, which, it may bo addtjd, differ 
mateTlaUy from those of other schobrs. A considerable 
number of historical and chronologicsl daia as to the later 
princes of the dynasty has lately accumulated; but tbo 
nishness of busing conclusions on these, while scholars aro 
so divided in their interpretation of them, is exempli 
in the present work. There is si^cely a point in 
connection with the Andhraa upon which Dr. Bhaudurkar 
docs not differ from hia colleagues, not only os to the 
IttterpretntioTi of tbo data, but with regard to tha 
uonelurions to be drawn from them* 

For some time po-st the date of Gotamlputra T. has been 
considered to be fixed within very narrow limits by the 
synchronism connecting him with ^^ahapa^a. Two of the 
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Nitilik m^riptiona bave lieeii nttributod to Gotamjpiitrtt, 
dated m the fourteenth and twenty-fourth Tcnrw reepoctivelj"^ 
Scholars have taken tliew da Ecu to in&fer to his own reign^ 
and as the inecnption of the fourteenth year le dated froiu 
the Tictorions camp at Govardhano, and record# a grunt 
of lauds previoQslj held by Nuhapuuu, and as NahopoDa's 
latest known date is ft* 46, i.e. A*n* tbo inferenco 

has been drawn that GotamTpntra's initial dale must faU 
pomewhoFO abnnt a.O. 113. Dr* Bhandarhar, however, 
takes an entirely didbrcnt view of these inscriptionB, The 
year 14 bn evidently rends aa the yenr IS* and bo 
refers both it and that of the year 24 to the reign 
of Pu|uniiiyi, arguing that Gotamiputra and Pujumnyi 
ruled contemporaneously^ the first at Dhanakatska, the 
second at Nusik. Ife finds a support, for this hyfiothesis 
in the inscription at ^^aaik* dated in the nineteenth year 
of Pulumayi, ju which Gotnmh tho donor of the cam* is 
called the mother and grandmother of a groat king, and 
GotamTputra'a exploits are enumcrated in a way which 
Suggests his being still olivo at the time. 


^V^ith regard to Chatumpuna* MatlharlputTU, and Yfljnssrir 
I)r. Bhandarknr likewise holds dijlereot viewH to those of 
other Rcholain* Pai;}dit Bhagwanlal supposed Chatiirapana* 
from his bearing the name of VasubtiputTn* to bo a brother 
and successor of Pii|amuyi, and ho thought to bnve proved 
from one of his coin# that he wua tho fathor of Yajiiairi 
Gotaiiiiputm II. JDr* Bhaudnrkar^s reading of tho com 
In quetlion, however* exactly reverses the Pundit's con- 
elusion* and makes kajoasri tho father of Chaturapana. 
^ladharTpntra a eiacl relation to the other Andhmn has 


never bucti sutisfiustorily determined* hut Br, Bhagwinlal 
claimed to have catahlished hia position between Palumiiyi 
and Gotamiputm ll. on th*- evidence of the Kolhapur coins. 
The grounds on which he bused his argument were, firut, 
the workmanship of the tminsj and necond, the fact that 
a ariputra re-struck eoins of Pulmiavi, and that coins 
o hii own we^ m turn Tc-strtjck by Gotamiputra, Tho 
1 nkmg by Gotnmjputm of coiu is denied 
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bv Dr. BbflDdarkflri wbo conaider* the ro-atrik^r to bo 
MudhafTputTrij and tbo coin in cjnefltfon oiigtnnlly one of 
Gotamiputra'i. At the same time he brings ferwnrd a piece 
of evidence in support of his view of which Pandit Bhag- 
wonlul W08 unable to make oac. The coiofl of YasishlTputra 
(PujDmaviJ and GotBinipotrn the legend 
those of Madhanputni that of which Dr* 

BbagwtinLll was unable to interpret. Some timo ago 
Dr. Bhsndarkar broached the theory that these were the 
names of tbo viceroy* appointed by the Andhras to rulo 
that part of the country, the coins in question being issued 
in their names, and thia suppoaition was made olmoat a 
Certainty by the identification of Viliviiynkum with tho 
Bulcokunos, governor of Hippokura* roentioned by Ptolcrny 
as ooctemporury with Pultiraayi* Thia theory the Profuaaor 
still boldn, and it inoidentaily confirms bis view ^ to 
ISladharTputra^* posiliou in the list of the Andhra kings ^ 
for. Its Vii'jiishirputrB and Gotumlputrii have the same viceroy, 
the inference is that they succeeded each other; wbilo 
Mudharlputm, having a diiferent onCi^ may bave preceded 
or succeeded thorn, hut coaid not have come between them. 

On Various other pointa connected w'lth the AndhroB 
Dr. Bhsndarkar maintain a his old view*. He is inclined 
to give its full weight, for chronological purposes, to 
Ptolemy*e mention of Cbash^na and Pulmoayii and disposes 
pretty auecesafuilv* of the objection niiscd aguinst it bj 
other scholura. With regord to the diipufid pasMJge about 
the ^takernl Sing in Buidradiitoan a insenptiofi, Pmfossor 
Bhandarkar has modified hi* earher tnmslation; though 
it is evident that he iliU differs from Dr. Biihler os to 
tho mcact interpretaticn to bo put upon the words in 
qufistiuu. and is not, ap|mr«itU\ inclined to follow that 
scholar in the deduetioua ho draws from it in con nation 
with the Katihcri Cave insoription of the Queen of VusiahtT- 
putra iliatitkan^t {sec Ind* Ant,, lih ^ 

It is open to queation whether the date for the rise of 
the Andhra dynoaty yielded by maui'pulalica of the Paurnpio 
records, is so reUablc as Dr. Bhandarkar oeoms to think* 
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Tho {oscnptioa of Simuka, who baa been {{leatiEecI 

with the PaurjLTiic founder of the dvnnatjs belong], neoording' 
to Dr* Biililer, to the penod lt*c, 200-150^ a date which 
the resemblance of the Nhoaghat cbaroctere to those of 
the Hathigumptn inscription (Mauiya era 165, ii.c 150) 
goes far to coolinn ; while the date derived, by Dr. Bhftn* 
dnrknr from the Purarjas ia b.c. 73, 

Tt ia true that the agreement of tho various Pnrnnas 
ns to the number of years occupt^ by the Maurva end 
Snnga dynasties gives a certain plansibilitv to coPcloaiooB 
based on tbesej but Panm^ic cbrotiology munt always be 
used cautiously. On the other hand pahixigTaphiD evidencej 
if unsupported by any other, con. never bo more than on 
uppro^imate guide for ehronologicoi purpniaea, as the develop- 
mont of ulpbabets ia probably not everywhere a uni form 
process, but liubto to Ixj modihod by accidentol nod local 
iiiduencea for which it ts not always easy to account. It 
may bo well, before committing ourselves to either dute, 
to nwait aorae fresh light on the subject. 

^ ith the Ch^ukyns we touch firmer ebronological ground, 
and, as the muiti lioea of tlieir history are well established, 
but little addition of new muteriol is to be expected in the 
present work, 

^^^^h regard tO' ^fangalian it is to bo noted that the 
Professor differs from Mr^ Plcet in his reading of the 
Mohakuta pillar inscriptiou, which, according to the Utter, 
is dated iu tho fifth year of MangalTia, the Siddhurtha 
Snravatsara full-moon tiibi of Vaiitikba (Ind. Ant., six* 7), 
correfiponding to the 12lh April, 602, thus fixing irongnllsa's 
initial date in a.d. S07 or 598, Dr, Blihudarkar udhoroa 
to bis original date of a,d, 591, being that fumukbed by 
IiidravarnjJin'a Goo grant of k 532, issued in the twentieth 
year of the reign, which rcigii Dr. Bhandarkur lakes to 
be Mangali4a^s, while Mr Fleet regards it as rndnivnnmin*! 
(see Ind. Ant., iix. I Ij^ Jbe ProU-ssor dUcusaes the quefition 

Hr for difrering from 

C<.L.i*™bbd™it .till „i,„ 
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Ch^ukya mltrrg of Gujarat, l^r. Buhler (Tutl. Aut., ivii, 
199) recogtiuEod twd Gajarnt bmuches of ttic dyDO«ty. ilr, 
Fleet, whose Hat la the third volaine of tho JSju^i'iipAut 
Jfttiktt is tho Itttestc giTCB three hrsoehea; but the grant 
of Vijayaraja, from which he derives his first bronch, 
is considered spuHoua by Dr* Bhandarfenrj whOj. even if he 
Were to admit tie geauinoncsB^ would be inclined to identify 
tho Jayaaimha" mentioned in it with the brolher of 
Vikramiidilya I. rather thou to regard him oa on earlier 
prince of the same name, a# does Mr* hleet, The date 
yam. 391 he would refer to the Gupta rather than the 
Chedi era, as has hitherto been done* 

In hia accoutit of the ItiisbtnikiitaB llie onthor haa 
incorportitod mitne facts which hove come to light since 
he wrote his earlier work. Tbo data of fct* famiahEd 
by the Harivaihiu Puriina for Govindn ILi and alread}’ 
mentioned in the appendix to the earlier editioUt is worth 
noting* ilr. Fleet aecnia to have overlooked it in his 
latest list of the Ruahtnikiitos (Kpig= Ind., iii* or, what 
is Enore likely, has referred it to Govinda 111. since it 
exactly corresponds to a.d* 7S2, the first date given by him 
to that monarch. Dr* lihandarkar quotes some interesting 
notices from Jaina worka about the hrat Amoghavansha, 
showing that he patronised the Jaiim creed, if he did not 
actually hold it himself. The Digambara Juiiias attrihuto 
to hijn the authorship of tho lintunindhldj and 

a stutira at the cud of their copies of it aaya he coinpofietl 
it ufter he had ubdicHlcd the ibrooe in consequence of tho 
grcw'th of the ascetic spirit within him- Thia etatenient 
throws light on a ohronologieal difficulty hitherto uu- 
rxplainod* A Kunheri inscription of S. 799 moutions 
Ainoghnvaraha as king, while another at Sanudatti ol 
79T mimes his son. Kfishijn ss reigning* If Ainogha* 
varahft roftUy abdicated his throne, this discre|Kincy may 
easily be nocounted for* 

As regards the rest of the Eaahlrakuta dyniwty, the 
conclusions already arrived at by the Professor in hia first 
edition of the work, and verified by the evidence of the 
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WarJiia gruDt ^T.B.ILA.S., xviii, SSS If)r ha™ ro(jnirG(I 
no modiHcntion. ilr« Fleet, who formerly ditToivd from 
hira an to vjvrioua poiots in the genealogy of the dvtiiisty» 
has, to judge from his latest table of it (Epig. linL, iii. 
aceepted, in almost everj' case. Dr. Bhandarkar^s views. 

In^ tho case of the later Chalukyaa, the Kalachnris, ond 
the Silaharua, there has been no material addition lately 
to the historical facts nlready known about them. The 
Samgamner plate of Bhillama and the Kalas Budriik 
grant of Bhillmmi ill. have enabled tho author to throw 
light on some doubtful points in the earlier chronology end 
genealogy of the Itudavaa of Devagiri,, while Julilait'^a 
Suiiimuktdmti has yielded some information about the later 
Yadavaa. Dr. Bhandarkar, like Dr. IJultiach, aeeka to 
establish a {ymohronisni between the Yudavn Jaitugi I* 
aiid^the KakatTya Ganapoti of tho Ekumrunatha inscription 
of S. 1172; but, as I have pointed ont in tho lod. Ant-, 
xxiir 326, these kings can only bo made contempornrv by the 
assumption that Gaii^apatt reigned forty or fifty years, for 
which assumptioa there seems little justification, and still 
less, if any reliance is placed on the evidence afibided by 
oontemporary literature for the KakatTya dynasty. 

Amongst other points of interest in the new work are 
the Drofessor a adherence to his old views regarding the 
dates of P^ini and Futanjali, and his rejection of Iho 
theory that KaniiilikB was the founder of the ^ka cm- 
As to Patoiljail's date probably few scholars now dilfcr 
from him, but it is doobtfuL whether his relegation of 
Pan ini to the seventh, century b.c: will find the saitie 
supporL "With regard to Kaniabka, the Professor seoms 
to hy rather too much str^a on the difficulties in the waV 
of identifying him with tha founder of the 4ika era- The 
cm began, wo know, in a.n. 7S, and all evidence hithertn 
avftUable points to Kanishka^s having ruled about that 
^nod. He IS known, not only from coins und inscripticn*, 
but from contemporaty notices, ns a very powerful ralcr 
with a mdely extended dominioti. He was, moreover, a 
boko, and. so far wo know, there wua no other king o£ 
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tlmt period Likely to bavo startad the em,. Consequently, 
though direct proof ia wanlingt probability is strongly [n 
fttTotir of the theory tliut the era was inaugurated fit bis 
coronation. 

Incliim cbronology ie like a gigantic and incomplet* 
puzzle, the pieces of which tux all one's mgenuity to put 
togelbor* A greet portion of it is still in nlmoat hopele^ 
copfutiuR, but here uiid there gaps are grrwlually being 
tilled up. A book like tho present is a strikiog example 
of tho amouDt of iufonmiticni which patient re^urch bfis 
gleaned from tho materials at its dispoanl, and, coming as 
it does from the pen of one who has rendered such brilliant 
services to tho cause, it i a spires the hope that more of 
the inisaing pieces may yet be found to coiapleto the picture 
which schaiars are so laboriously putting together, and that 
the method wbioh has been so etiectiTO in elucidating the 
early history of the Dekkan may be applied with equal 
sacceas to other obsente regioua of Indiau bistory* 

C. 51. DtTFF. 


The Jatara» or Sronitis or the TIuddh.^'s former 
Bjrths. VoL I. Tran dated by ftoBKar Ohalmeiw, 
B.A» Cambridge : University Prese, 1896* 

This beautifully printed volnrao is the first instalment 
of the preiTiieed' trapsUtioii of the Jat»k«. onJer H>« 
Bnperintendency of the vetenm Professor Cowell, who has 
contributed an interesting prufoce* Out of tlio atorie# 
constituting the whole work, the present issue contains 150. 
Tliia corresponds to the number m the first volume of 
Faasbolla edition* Forty of these had been already 
trEmalfltod by Prof. Rhys Davids, fifteen years ago, who 
had alw rt rtTidered the precious introduolioii, the A 

in which the Ufe-story of GoUima up to the 
attainment of Buddhahood was related* The pbn of the 
new enicrprise has not included this j and it hits *^1**® 

dropped the i'iili eonuneulajy* on the Gathus which 
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accompanies FausboU^a textr Tbesa omissiDDi are not of 
any groat consequoaco. English rendum con Btili resort 
to Prof* Davids's version of tte logendary biography; and 
profo$$od stodoats of the Guthud cixnacit dispeoBo with tlio 
original. 

Tile interost of these stories {fl» of coarse, tD&nLfoIiiL Tbo 
enquirer into Bocml history secs here an unrivalled picture 
of ancient Indian life* Kings and courtiers, Brahmans 
and ascetics, morcbnnts, bantsmen, peuMnU, slaves* pises 
swiftly acTotsB the scone. The rubber ia never ihr off* and 
constant brignndaga introduces an clement of violence lihe 
that of mediaavaj Europe. Behind the ever-moving homun 
groups are the fiiirits and ogres haunting forest and pool, 
and the delightful animals whose wladoni or folly is 
alternately employed for the tnstmetion of man—"tho 
monkeys who, having only a limited quantity of water 
with which to water some young trees, pull them np by 
ibeir roots that they may adjust the supply to their Tarious 
sizes; the crows who try to halo out the sea by their bills 
to rescue on a of their number swept nwav bv n wave* The 
student of folklore Unis here the earliest great collection 
of the materials of his ficienc©, for whatever ouperior 
Antiquity may be dniraed for the novels of the Nile, they 
cannot rival these stories in abundance or varietvi To some 
of the tales here translated Sir, Chalmers hu^ atihxed 
on the traces of ibeir subnequent wanderings ; he might 
have noted in the situattoii of Prince Five-Wea|ioefi caught 
by the hairy ogre (p, 13$) the curious analogy with the 
Tar-baby of Unde Remus* 


But the atorios will probably prove moat suggestive to 
ibo student of Tiuddhism, Jfanj of Uiem nro, of courw, 
whoUy independent, but they illustrate the genciul atmo¬ 
sphere ot thought and feding in ubiob Buddliiain arose. 
Othem are probably the more direct product of ibo stress 
which It lad on particular virtues or iin.i. The storr of 
he ISmhmau asc.tin who provided a water-trough" for 
hirsty anmiftls m a great drought (p. 274j, has more than 
ne moral m dose harmony with Buddhist ethics, 
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hate th# mr of being litllfi moral upologotjs deaigned to 
couiitenvut tke dungera of lu 4 t (Profuawr Cowull btm re¬ 
marked on llie low opiDion of womciij p. 3t)^ of grtedinLsa^ 
or tho eurrondcr of that atronuons monil effort W'hich tho 
BudJhlat diaoipUno bo continuoualy demanded- The etudy 
of tko utoriee fiom thia point of vsaw may kelp to tbronr 
ligkt on tbo gotieaia of tbe introductLonSr dfaigncd to connect 
cacb talo witk aome incident in the Buddha'a life. Prof- 
Cowell expresses the opinion that tbeee are “ the laboured 
invention of a luter age^ like the legendary history of tho 
early oeutnries of aneient Roiue/* The iiomparajCiHi 
a little far-fetched- In aome cu^ poostigea arc quoted 
from tbo older testa* just m the editora of the Paolter 
placed feforeiie(^ to the biography of Bovid before ao-called 
Dttvidio Patti JUS- la other caaea tho parnllel incidunts of tbe 
introductions are no doubt deliberately deviaed* aa in the 
aeries of which Uevadatta ia tVie arch-villiun- Put tliero 
are some which are so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of Buddhism that ibcv may at letist ropresont the creations 
of tt period when its moral inipulfic was still fresh—such 
are ihoee in which the Buddha ate a poor man's bmn-cuko 
(p. 2M) j or fed five hundred brethren nt once from the 
slender meal prepanyl by a nob but avaficioutt city-' 
treaaurer and hia wife (p- 190 ♦ gave to a joung 
brother overburdened with the detail of the three morahties 
the aimplo rule "do no evil* whether in word or thought 
Of QCt” {pu 140. Why haa Hr. Cbalinera altered the Pdli 
orderi which givoa a far better sequence—"In act [body], 
111 word, or in thought"?); or that in which tbo wntchfal- 
nesa of the Buddha over bia disciples is so atriklngly 
pourtrayed (p. !J14). The sixteen drcaiiis of the king of 
Kosala (p. ISr ff.] are interetling aotuples of expectation 
of the futuro deenv und corruption of sociotj* which 
probably belong to aoniB sort of Indian eschatology * and 
tuny have ariaen out of hinU of decline annlogoms to tho.-ia 
uttered by tbe B uddha in I be Mahiparinibbana iSutto. 

Enough ha^ perhaps been said to sbtjw the irotnenw sad 
varied iutorest of this volume. Mr* Cholnicrs'^a trenalation 
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aecms, on the whole, remarkably auccessful. Hiii coramanfl 
of language is admirable; his perception of humour is 
quick; and his idiomatic equivalents ore often exceedingly 
felicitous—one can hardly open a page without lighting 
on them, e.g, A name only serves to mark who's who ” 
(p. ndmnm ndtna panuattimattam). At times the ap- 
pro|>riate limits of paraphrase seem to be transgressed in 
the employment of alien tenos of Western theology, as 
where the phrase *‘to deny the saving grace of my doctrine” 
replaces a repetition of the more cumbrous denial “ that my 
doctrine leads to the destruction of sorrow in him who 
follows it ” (p. 229). The devotional idioms of Buddhism 
and Christianity are quite different, and had better bo kept 
apart. But Mr. Chalmers has set a high standanl of 
accuracy, ease, and grace for his successors in this important 
enterprise. If the volumes that follow are at once os 
faithful and as readable, the little band of scholars whom 
Prof. Cowell has enlisted in the work will have rendered 
no small service to true culture by thus helping to make 
the East intelligible and interesting to the West. 

J. E. C. 

Chi.na, Present and Past. By R. S. Gijndry, author 
of “ China and her Neighbours.” London: Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., 1895. 

Mr. Gundry's now book on China is very opportune. It 
brings our infonnation on the attitude of tho Middle 
Kingdom towards her Western uninvited visitora down to 
the Japanese invasion of 1894. It is in a manner a supple¬ 
ment to the author’s “China and her Neighbours” and 
these two treatises ore indispensable to all who would form 
clear and correct opinions on China in her relations with 
other countries. 

In the introduction to “ China, Present and Past ” the 
author tella us how the book was made. Several of tho 
c pters, we learn, are magazine articles amplified end 

brought up to date, while others are now published for 
the first time. ^ 
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The eubjeoU of the book are niiiiiDrotis, iind they are 
grouped utider the four ciitegoriea—Foreign Intercourse^ 
I'rogross and Resourced, iteligious and Soeiuk and ihq 
Yellow Riven Under the firat head the author gives an 
area Lint of tha early diplomatic intercourse between Chinn 
and We&tera Ijinds, and especially of the missions under 
Ijord Macurtnoy and Jjord Amherati lilf e have next a 
chapter cm the right of audieocej m which there is a fair 
noDoant of tha struggle On this paint from the making 
of the Tientslu Treaty tn 18B4, when the Foreign Mioiatere 
wore received by the Emperor for the first time in his 
palace. The author next proceeds to tell of the competitive 
sysleiu as in force for appoiotmentfi to public office, uod 
of the now departure made in Mtabbshing the T'ung-wen 
Kuan and eUier goverumeut mstitiitionfl for lYcetem 
learning. In a chapter headed Attainmeiitaj'^ our author 
gives a sort of justi heat ton or excuse for the Chinese claim 
that Western ecieuco la femnded on Chinese Bfltronomyj the 
author basing his rociiaTlts mainly ou certain llemoires by 
ItciuusaL 

The next diTiston of the bootj which embraces a variety 
of topics, is entitled "Progresa and Reaounces,^^ In it we 
have chapters on Signs of Progrew, Industries and Ro- 
SQureeSj Curroncy, Trade with South-west Ohino, tha 
Iiuperiol Maritime Customs. Among the signs of progress 
arts the large and inercosiog adoption of steamers by the 
Chinese to replace, not only the sea-'goiug junfca hut also 
the river-boatH, and the gradtiol introduction of railways. 
The chapter on the trade with South west China gives tho 
most recent information about the trade routes in this part 
of the empire. We have here some account of the reports 
on the Weal River of KuangLuug, mid of tho facilities for 
coninierce in the region through which it flows. In tha 
chapter on the ImperiaL Maritime Customs Service we have 
a very good summary of the history of that exccUent 
service, of its atrenglb, and of the work it is doing and 
has done. 

From sDuie points of view thft moat important part of the 
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book under notice is that occupied with the Religious and 
Social topics. The author is fair and dispassionate in stating 
the case of the Chinese antagonUin to missionaries and 
Christianity. The Chinese object to foreign missionaries 
ai teaching immoral doctrines, os disturbing the existing 
state of affiirs generally, as building on improper sites 
tall house), or houses with tall spires calculated to offend 
the unseen powers. Mr. Guudry, however, is not quite 
correct in stating that the great French cathedral at Canton 
IS **a source of permanent irritation.** On the contrary, 
this cathedral, with its double spire, is supposed by the 
natives to have hod a very good effect on the district, 
the feng^nhni of which is said to have improve<l since the 
erection of the cathedral. The author refers to some of 


the anti-missionary disturbances which have broken out 
in late years, and especially to the riots of 1891. In 
connection with the latter he quotes the edict issued by 
the Emperor on the subject in response to the importunate 
requests of tho Foreign Ministers. This edict was ex¬ 


tensively circulated among the officials and made generally 
public, and it had a good effect. In the translation quoted 
(p. 2*26) there is an error of the translator which is 
suffioioutly important to require notice. He makes the 
Emperor write: "The religion of the Western countries 
simply ttdrounishes people to become virtuous, and tho native 
converts are Chinese subjects under the jurisdiction of the 
locol officials. Iho religions and peoples ought to exist 
pcacoobly side by side.** Here tho words ** The religions 
and^ peoples** should be replaced by words like "Our 
Mubjoots, Christian and non-Christian,’* or "The native 
Christians and the rest of the notive community." 

The chapter on Ancestor Worship is a very interesting 
one, and quotes good authorities. Tho altitude of Protestant 
missionaries towards oooestor worship has helped to make 
om and their religion disliked by the Chinese. These 

r* i*** •ervicos to the dead as worship, 
whiU Homan Catholic missionaries have been disposed, at 
W m w>me ciuos, to regard the services as noVoi the 
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nature of worsliip to ci aiipcniaturol being* Our nutbor 
M itspoeed to hold the latter opioion, sod ho itatOfi hi# 
roaionA* Tliis ii a sulyocc upon whiuhj not only among 
foreignorB but alio tiiiiong Ohiiieie, there is a oonaidonible 
Tariely of opinion. Nor can tha coiifliutiBg opinions bo 
easily roconailcd^t for the faith and practice of tho Chitiefio 
In the mutter of iinceator ^fforabip ora not alike in all 
pLicoa and at all periods. 

Ill thit chapter nn the Goddess of ^romy n'o have an 
nnfortunate miatako* The author idcntifief Ktian -3 in a ith 
the Tien Hon, or Queen of Heaven, w largely worshipped 
along the ban-ooust. But the Queen of Heuvau h the 
Jfa Tsn (or Mu TsnpuJ, roeuitioDed aHarivarda by Mr. 
Gundry under the name Mu Chu* By foreigners Kuan-j in 
ili^ cominouly called the Goddess of Jforcy, but tba comiimn 
Chinaso doaigoation is Kuan-yin P*asa. 

The lost chapter in the Kaligioua und Social division of 
the book la taken np with *‘JudIoLul Torture/' iueluding 
legal punishmenU. For anyone ocquai siuid with the niod^ 
of procediiTe of Cblacso ofEclals aiid their imderltugs, it 
will not bo oasv to see why Judicial Torture ia ranged 
Under Itchgiotis uud SociuU" Neither to the torturer 
nor tho antlhrer are the cruel tortures and puixishmEtjts 
pious exoToisos or religious function*, and tlisre is nothing 
social ubout them. But tho whole chapter la intercstiug, 
aud ospe^inily for the very recent iasLances which tho 

author him recalled to our notice* 

The yellow Biver, Oliina'a Surrow/' has a chapter to 
itself, and tho inforinatioa brought togotber Ln it about 
the vagaries of this drendful rivor udU prove intere^iting 
iuid inairmitive to all readers* The workings and cffeclw 
of Ohineea officialdom are won in the treatment of this 
river belter than in any other department of State scrvma* 
Ono of the latest of the Directors General, Wu Ta-ohfiiig, 
who ha* been in the North to repel the Ja[iUueM, proposed, 
as Our author relates, to moke o change by having a 
of trained experts to serve us aarveyori. Tho tmawor 
Bttking woA that no aotice bo taken of the suggestion* 
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lilr, Wu** ^femorial i« one of seroral interesting official 
documents given by Mr..GuDdrT as an Appendix. 

The author of **China, Present and Past*' is evidently 
not a man to joke or jest on serious subjects, and his book 
is eminently and throughout serious and solemn. Still* 
there is one small joke in it, and one which we must 
probably ascribe to the printer and not to the author. The 
joke will be found on p. 215, in the words “Mr. Lecky’a 
history of the rise of Ritualism in Europe.** 

T. W. 

Les fexuDEs Chixoisrh (1891-1894). Par Hknri CoaniEB, 
Professeur k l*^k;ole des Langucs Oricntales vivantes* 
Paris. Lcide: E. J. Brill, 1895. 

This pamphlet is reprinted from the “ T'oung-pao,** and 
the merits of its contents entitle it to an independent 
existence. The author begins by giving obituar}' notices 
of the lately deceased sinologists—the Marquis D'Hervey 
de Saint-Denys, G. von der Gabclentz, and Terrien do 
Locouperie. The notices include carefully compiled lists 
of all the contributions made to sinology by those dis¬ 
tinguished men. In the case of M. de Lacouperie the 
list is a very long one, and many of the oontributions 
recorded ore merely short notes or articles contributed to 
magazines. 

These accounts are followed by shorter obituary notices 
of such men as Mr. C. Rudy, M. A. A. Billequin—*'un 
des Fran^ais qui ont fait le plus d’honneur A leur pays dans 
1*Extreme Orient **—and M. Georgievsky. 

M. Cordier next proceeds to give a summary of sinological 
bibliography for the four years 1891 to 1894, beginning 
with China and Hongkong. This summary* includes the 
Jourunls of the Societies, the China Review, the works of 
the Jesuit Missionaries, and the contributions of other 
workers chiefly in China. Under Oenuanv we are told of 
the appointment of Dr. W. Grube to the Jhair held by the 
late G. von der Gabelcutz. Under Austria the death of 
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tho sipologkt Dr^ A, Pfijrmaier is recorded, and wo liava 
a list of the contrihutions to sinology from Df. Franz 
Kuhnert- la Belpium, wo lettrn, Professor C. de JIarbz 
is contmtiing to daah off books on Chinese subjects. M. 
Cordier, who gives the titles of four of the Intent, statoa 
truly that the Professor “ truile aveo la m&ifi® fitcilite An 
Tuo'kiao ou do Jou-kiao, do In poesifi quo de b m^ecino 
DO do b miiBique/'' 

Under France we have the atinounoement of the clever 
young fichokr M. Chavuunes to the Chair in the College 
de France, hold in autceasion by Abel RemUbatj b. Julicn, 
and tbo Slarqub D'Hervoy de Saint-Deays. have 

also short notii.'es of contrihtiUonifi to Chinese loam in g mndo 
by old acqaalntances, such as M. Fanvel, Dr. E. Martin,, 
and others. 

In Great Britain we find Dr. Lcgge renewing bis youth, 
writing on Chinese romances and poema, and bunging 
out a new edition of bis Chinese Glusaic*. But M. Coidior 
has to express hb surpriBO at the little inloteat in Chinese 
studies which w taken by the people of these iabods* 

Under Holland we have special notice of the recent con¬ 
tributions to Chinese studies by Dr. G, Sohlegcl. Under 
Uu^ia we loam wbat has been done with the Orkhon in¬ 
scriptions. Wo have also a reference to Dr. BretaotiHeader's 
Trnveb in Mougolia, and to the great map of China 
which il. Waeber h^ compiled—a work of many ycara. 

This little book of pngna « full of useful informatiou, 
given in a caroful, precise maiinor, like the autJmr's 
work genemllv, it shows coiiseientioas industry and general 
accuracy. I shoLiId like, however, to point out that the 
note on p, 15 —Mii^'uk^i^ht-jeu'' or stgne-men—b not 
correct. Aliryek i* the Corcan pronunciation of the two 
Chinese characters for Mai trey a- 


T. W, 
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JTffTinE sun Lb Japo:?^ Par Henei CflRDJBti. Pturis: B. 

LuEDimuIt et Oi 180-1, 

Thia is a jsepamte reprint of M. Cordicr^a article “ Japon'^ 
Jq tbe '^Graade EncyclopiyiiB," now id course of publicationr 
In ootnpUiog ibe article it. Cordier bad, iia bo acknowledge» 
the co-operat^D of Donikor, Boboia, BiUou^v and 
Pauly. ^S’^e Iiava in It some of tbo luWt utid oioat preci'io 
Information about the new First Empire of the East. But 
asi til a compikr^a i$pacc was iiecessari])' very limited wo do 
not expect full details on nny department. 

We hiiTO Unit a geogrophicul aummury gfring tho 
situation, boundaries, and natural fcatoros and ebaraecer of 
the klautls which constitute Japan. Next tho Fauna and 
Flora ore treated of, but in a rory cur^orv" niaiiiier* o 
have also sections dealing with tho EdigionB, tbn Manners 
and CantoniB, the Government, Agriculture, History, Lull' 
guage. Literature, Finn Arts, and Legislation. The accounts 
of tbfj Army, Navy, and Leglalatlon are purliculorly iotcT* 
cstiiig at the present moment, os they desoribo the changes 
which have been made in recent years down to the rupture 
with Cliiofl last year. 

The ]lfap and the Bibliography appended to the article 
will bo found very useful by ail who wish to study the 
history and actual condition and prospects of Jupatu 

T. W, 

'*TtlE pAiti.AVI Text SEitiBs."— VoL I. a 

Photo-jdncogniphed P^acsimilo of one ilS., with an 
lutroducliQT) and a Collation of audthon Edited by 
Darab Basiuh pEsauTAV 8 a>’jaxa. ( Bombay : 
Trustees of tho Pansce Punch ayelu) 

The following is taken from TAe Aeadewif of April 6tli. 
18»5 

W bon the lute Pref. James Darmasletcr waa ia Berm hoy, 
be delivered a lectum to the Pi^rsi community upon iheif 
rciigion and eaert'd^ books, on February ;3, 1837, in. which 
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he eamestlT iiHvtsed tlipm to mi^vc a fund otnong' tliemsclvos 
for the publication of a important Pahlavi texts i^hith 
existed only m n>re or unique MSS, He furtbor suggested 
that a A’^iotoriu Jubileo l^nlilavi Text Fund n'ould bo a 
suitable Parai memorial of the |iibilce of ttie Queen- 
Empress, ’ivhicb was theo rapidly approaching. Tbe fund 
was raised and a comuuitw w'as appointed to atT&tigie for 
the pubUeation of three such texts* one of whioh, edited 
by their a«rotary, a eon of their high priest, has no\r 
appeared. 

So far os is vet known, the Nirangistan oonaists of two 
or tnnrc frugnienta of the Ililspli'am Nask, one of the Inw- 
hooks of the iioroaistrian religion in Sasmian times; and 
It waa probshlv copied in Persia about a.ij H71* or curlier, 
from the rcojiiins of an old MS- long since luat^ The copy 
of 1471, or on early descendant of it, was taken to India 
by js Persian priest in 1720* where it wus copied bi Jitmosp 
Asa, the beat Puhlnvi scholar of hia time* in ; and 
it ia hirt copy* now lljelonging to Huslur Iinahang of Poona, 
thpt has boeu photographed for this edition, the copy 
brought from Persia having disappoaretk The editor has 
also printer! the text of some defoutivo and missing folios, 
with a collutiun of tbe rcmoindcr* from an independent ilS, 
obtained bv Ervnd Tahniuras frtitn Persia some twenty 
yeara ago, Thm MS. is oortninly older than JSjiiiwp A^'a 
copy* and is more complete at the bi^ginning; but tC has 
lo!it about sixteoD folioa at the end* nnd a few oibcrs arc 
diimuged. Il' throe defocla hud not existed, it would have 
been the better MS. to have photographed. As it contains 
the text of three folios miesing m the Indian copv, it must 
be descended from an earlier copy of the old MS. in. Persia, 
written iM'foro tbnt MS* had lost those three foUoa; nod 
its text is genemily more intelligible than that of the 
Indian copy. 

like the Vendidod with Pahlnvi* the NirangUfon eonUiins 
an Aveata text altomuting with its Puhlavi trunalatipn, 
but interspcriied with mqph longer Pahlovj corainenturies, 
SO tbnt the proportion of Polilavi to ^Tcstn text ie nino 
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to one, instcud of the Ventlldad proportion of rather more 
than two to one. The Avesta text has been extracted 
and translated, with the ossUtance of the PahUrt, by 
Darroesteter in his French translation of the Zend-Avesta 
(vol. iii, pp. 78-14^3), and he has shown that it forms as 
connected a treatise as most parts of the Vendidad. An 
English translation of the same will accompany the second 
edition of his Vendidad in the *'Sacred Books of the East.*’ 

Although Ilaug quoted passages from the Nirangistdn 
in the Zemi-Pahlari Glavtary (pp. 76, 77, 126) in 1867, and 
gave some account of the contents of the Nirangistdn 
section of the lliisparnm Nask in the PahUtri-Pdznnd 
Glo^vtanj (p. 130) in 1870, he did not attempt to identify 
the two texts. This identity seems to have been first 
suggested in the second edition of his E$MyH on the. Parei* 
(p. 99), in 1878. But it was not until the epitome of the 
Nusks, contained in the Dinkard, was translated in 1892 
in the “ Sacred Books of the East ” (vol. xxxvii) that the 
identity of the last .seven-eighths of the Nirangistdn 3IS. 
with the first three-fifths of the Nirangistdn section of the 
niisparam Nosk became fully evident; while the beginning 
of the MS. WES found to agree with the beginning of the 
Aerpatistdn section of the same Nask. The Aerpolistdn, 
or priest-code, containeni the laws and regulations affecting 
the rights and duties of the Zoroostrian priesthood, and 
it preceded the Nirangistdn, or ritual-oodo, which regulated 
the details of many religious ceremonies. There can be no 
doubt that these laws, collected and commented on in 
Sosanian times, will be of much interest to the Parsi 
priesthood when fully translated, while such of them as 
have become obsolete may afford a wide field for polemical 
dispute. To the laity, however, who are eminently 
practical, religious commentaries are only entertaining as 
records of old customs. 

The facsimile of 195 octavo folios has been well executed 
by the Bombay Government Photo-zincogrnphic Depart¬ 
ment ; and the editor’s collation of the Iranian SIS. seems 
to have been carefully made. In bis now edition of the 
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Pahlnvi Von<3idad, which ia weD tiiivauced, lie will hnvo 
u better apportaeity of di^pkying hia ubilltiea sa an editor 
of testa. It HhoTtld be noticed that the hrst foKo of the 
facflimile comtiiBiioee with a short Nirang^ or rite, for the 
preparation of the Vara, or filaments of hair, supposed to 
eymbolizo the aociont biur-siove for filtering the Horn-juice 
prepared and tasted during the cererooniea. This Kirang 
is followed by a Pemian^ Pub lari colophon dated a.y, 840 
(the lost of the three cipher being unfortunately erased 
from the photograph]; and the colophon states that the 
Nirang was found by the writer of that date (a.u* H7i] 
iu the position he hua copied It. It femis, however* no part 
of the Nirangiatin., 

E, W* Wesr. 

CsTj^nOGUE OF S\KfiKltlT MSS* I?f THE EaGHUNATHA 
Tempi.k Lihhakv op ILD. tue MauaeIja of Jammu 
Asu 3£:A^iIlMTH, By M, A. Steis, Pu.D. (Bombay i 
N imaya Sngara Press, 1894* 4to, pp. lljK and 424*) 

This catalogue has beson prepared for the EushiDTr State 
Council* and at its oipense, by Dr* Stein, the Principal of 
the Oriental College, Lahore. It givea, in 240 pages, a list 
of titles of nearly 5000 3183- arrongod aiphabeticallj under 
each of twenty-five heads (Vedas* Gnimmar, Law, Vedanta, 
Astronomy, Bplcs, qIo.) i with parallel flolumne givingi 
wheaerer aAoertuiunble* the iiame of the author* state of 
the MS.* character nsed, nombor of Laves, and general 
roiuurks. These data have been jiropared in slips hy native 
pandiU on the spot speelally selected for the work, and 
acting throughout under Dr* Stein'^a direct iod and supt^r- 
vision. Inlroduetory chaptera aro devoted to the history 
of the library, and to fipccial notes on portieuliirly note¬ 
worthy MS8. A suppleraeotary diviaicn (12-5 jMiges) is 
devoted to oxtroots from the more important MS8^, giving 
the beginnings* the endings, the eolophona, and occfisionally 
other passages. There follow complete indices to authors, 
to books, and tO' mieceUaneons notices* 
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The librarr wan MtabliMhod bj the present Woharaja’s 
father to supply the practical wants of the Sanskrit school 
(PathB»l^ founded by him at Raghunitha. The Jammu 
pandits, through whom the collection was made, “had to 
keep in view,” as is stated in the preface, “the requirements 
of the school,” and could scarcely be expected to appreciate 
the historical value of works which had long ago ceased 
to be studie<l by the indigenous scholar. Nor were they 
likely to take special pains about the acquisition of MSS. 
of great ago and critical interest, seeing that in practical 
use such copies would often have been anything but con¬ 
venient. It is apparent, however, from Dr. Stein’s notes 
that a very considerable number of works in this library 
have been hitherto almost, if not quite, unknown to Western 
scholars. 

The labour involved in the completion of this catalogue 
roust have been very great, and we congratulate both the 
Kashmir Government and Dr. Stein u}X)n the wisely thought- 
out plan, and the careful carr}'ing out of a most important 
and useful undertaking. 


Liber MavatTh al-OlCm kxpi.icaxs vocabula tkch.vica 

SCIKXTIABUM TAM ARABUM QCAM PERKGRI.N'AHrM 

AfCTORR AbO AnnAMw^ii Mohammed ibn Ahmkd 
IBX jOsop ai.-Katib al-Khowarrzmi. Edidit, 
indices adiecit C. Van Viajtex. Lugduni Bulavorum : 
E. J. Brill, 1895, pp. 7 and i-ta. 

The “ Keys of the Sciences ” is the name of a small but 
most comprehensive encyclopiedia of technical terms of all 
branches of knowledge with which the Arab world was 
acquainted ot the end of the tenth century. It gi''®* 
evidence not only of the rapidity with which Arab students 
bod, in the short space since the awakening of Moalim 
science, mastered nearly every subject which then offered 
. ficU for reo^h, .Uo of the prognw mode io 
methodical work. U thia rupect the JlO—at well aa the 
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nearly contemporaneous Kitdb al-FUtn^i —greatly superior 
to Inter books of similar character, e.g. the Aitdb al~Ta*rifdf, 
which, being an alphabetical reference book of technical 
terms, scarcely extends beyond theology, philosophy, and 
linguistic. Now, although many of its paragraphs are 
longer than in the J/0, the latter not only collects the 
terms belonging to each subject very systematically into 
groups, but also comments upon their etymologies. The 
omission of an alphabetical arrangement has, however, 
been made good bv the editor, who attached a very complete 
index to the text. 

Dr. Van Vloten justly points out. that the author does 
not name all tlie sources upon which he drew for his 
information. It aeeros to mo that ho was not always able 
to do so, because in some cases he evidently did not rely 
upon written books at all, but upon verbal instruction, which 
led to some inaccuracies. In a short introduction he states 
his object to bo first of sll a linguistic one, vix. to save 
those who wish to write a book on a special subject from 
employing incongruous expressions. He gives several 
instances which tend to show how the same term assumes 
different meanings in the different departments of science. 

The book iUelf is divided into two parts, of which the 
first treats of subjects, sacred and profane, peculiar to 
Arabic-speaking mankind, whiUt the second is devoted to 
foreign (Persian and Greek) bronchos of knowledge. As 
a matter of course, the book begins with an enumeration 
of the terms of the Fiqh in all iu 8ubdi>'Mion8, but, strange 
to say, omits to give a definition of the term Qordn ‘ (see 
KT. p. 181). The (second) chapter on the Kaldm not only 
offers a list of the Moslim sects, both Sunnite and Shiite, 
but also of those of the Christian and Jewish churches. 
In those rather unfamiliar subjects the author evidently 
derived his information from verbal instruction. His 
mistakes are, however, of some linguistic intent. He 
traces back (the Qamite followers of Anan) to 

* JiJA in the iadei i* a mwpriat for (witlwat Mtdds). 
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which name he, according to hi» own illuatration, 
framed on the analogy of the followers of 

With this Tulgar 2ii*ba he gives a few pages later on 
(p. 37) the formation which might have been 

looked for also on p. 34. But evidently influenced by his 
faulty explanation of •UUjiII, he adds ^ 

A;— ill 

cT* ^V’right, Grammar I, §254). He then 

mentions the sect A^^^l with the vorv peculiar explanation 
^ja}\ J^l ^1. H is possible that 

the author here followed the account of Abu Yusuf Ya*(jub 
al-Qirqisani (937),* who, however, gives no satisfactory 
explanation of the name of this sect. Perhaps it is nothing 
but a misinterpretation of the general name of the Qarailett 
which is usually apelt or aJJIJI. 

The chapter treating on the grammatical terms is very 
fulU and also frequently draws attention to the difltjrent 
employments of terms in the schools of Basra and Kufa. 
The definitions of the single terms are pleasingly terse, 
and, beside being much more detailed than in the KT, 
furnish a whole grammar is mtet. 

Of special interest is the chapter on public affairs, com¬ 
prising the Boards of taxes, finances, mail, army, estates, 
measures, weights, and distribution of water. At a matter 
of course there are hero many foreign words, especially 
Persian, of which the author adds the etymologies. The 
paragraph on rhetoric attached to this chapter forms 
a very welcome supplement to Mehron's list {Die Rhftorik 
-Crofter, Wien, 1853). The chapter on poetry' which 
comes next contains a complete theory of prosody (fifteen 
metres with their branches and poetic licenses), many 
example verses, farther the rules of the rhyme, the 
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etymologies of the technical terms used, collections of 
rhetorical Bgures, etc. 

The following chopter, being of a historical character^ 
gives a list of Persian kings, and another of Omayyad and 
Abbosaide Khalifas, with their surnames. The list goes 
down as far as At-Ta*!, who ascended the throne 9<4 
(cf. Kditor*s preface, p. 4). To this are attached lists of 
kings of Yaman and 3Iu‘add in the pre-Islamic period. 
The series of the ** Kings of Rum ** begins with the 
successors of Alexander of Macedonia. In this list the 
author enumerates ten rulers who had each the name 
Ptolemy, and among whom ho also places the author of 
the Almastest. To this chapter are joined explanations 
of (mostly Persian) expressions connected with the record 
mentioned before. A special chapter treats of the 
** {hoWt~)dayA of the Aroint,** 

The second part of the book begins with a definition of 
the tenn philonophyt its divisions and its relation to logic. 
This is followed by some chapters on theology^ or rather 
metaphysics, in which the whole repertory of the Arab 
scholastic school is displayed. Logic nod prop;edeulics 

occupy one chapter, and Aristotle’s categories another. 
Kxpositions of other writings of Aristotle follow, in which 
the author also included one on Sophism. The next section 
treats of dise^iscs and medicaments. Then follows arithmetic, 
with a table of the numbers till f* thouMnd^ also a tablet 
showing the numerical value of the letters of the alphabet. 
Geometry and stereometry form the contents of the following 
piece, in the section on astronomy one chapter is devoted 
to the names of the planets, both .\rabic and Persian, to 
the aodiac, “stations” of the moon and the other con¬ 
stellations, others to spherical geometry and astronomical 
instruments. Chapters on music, mechanics, and chemistry 
close the book. ^ 

This brief sketch will show how well advised Dr. 3 an 
Vloten was to undertake the publication of the book. The 
nature of the subject and the unusual amount of foreign 
words rendered the task rather embarrassing, and the 
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copyists of the MSS. have contributed little to smooth the 
difficulties. The editor, however, managed to steer with 
great skill and discrimination through the very numerous 
rarite leclionei and corruptions. On p. 3, 1. 3 it is perhaps 
better to read (with C) jj^\ ** *tho brings out {a book) on 
Adab.** In the index 4 m 6 iu-ljl read rA. 

On the whole the edition aflfords a new proof of the 
thoroughness and efficiency of the Leyden school. 

H. IIlRSClIFKLD. 


Tub Buddhism op Tibet, or Lamaism, with its Mystic 
Cults, Symbolism, a.nd Mythologt, a.nd i.v ns 
Belatiok to Indian BunoHisM. By L. AfjrriNF 
Waddkli., M.B., F.L.S,, F.K.G.S., etc. Loudon: 
W. H. Allen and Co., Ltd., 1895. 


This book comes to supply a serious want, long felt by 
all who take an interest in Buddhism and its dovclopmciits. 
It is, in fact, the Brst Western book giving a practical 
account of I.<amaiBm derived from or based on original 
research among Tibetan books and Tibetan monks and 
people. " The special characteristics of the book,'' to quote 
the words of the Preface, “ are its detailed accounts of the 
external facts and curious symbolism of Buddhism, and its 
analyses of the internal movements leading to liimaism and 
its aects and cults. It provides material culled from hoarj' 
Tibetan tradition, and explained to me by Lamus for 
elncidating many obscure points in primitive Indian 
Buddhitnn and its later symbolism. Thus a clue is supplied 
to sevoral disputed doctrinal points of fundumenlal 
importance, as for example the formula of the Causal 
Nexua,^ And it inter{>rets much of the interesting 
MahiySua and Tanlrik developments in the later Indian 
Buddhism of Magadba." 

The .uthor group, the .ubjecU of which be treate in the 
prwent bwk nnder eight comprebeneive heedings. The 
tirot u enuUed '• UI.t.ricl," end under it we hnve nccount. 
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of tlie Cbang<efl in Primitive Buddhism leading to Ldmaisui, 
of the Rise, Development, and Spreod of Lamainm, and of 
the Sects of Lamuisin. In the second group, beaded 
“Doctrinal,” the subjects treated of are the Metaphysical 
Sources of the Doctrine, the Doctrine and its Momlitj*, and 
Scriptures and Literature. Under the third heading, 
“ Monastic,” the author gives minute descriptions of the 
Order of Lumas, the Doily Life and Routine, and of the 
Hierarchy and Re-incamote Lumas. In the fourth group, 
entitled “ Buildings,” we have Temples and Cathedrals, aud 
Shrines and Relics. The fifth group, “Mythology and Gods,” 
includes the Pantheon aud Images, and the Sacred Symbols 
and Charms. In the sixth group, headed “ Ritual and 
5>orcery,” we hove chapters on Worship and Ritual, 
Astrrdogy and Divination, and Sorcery and Necromancy. 
“ Festivals and Plays” is the title of the seventh heading, 
under which we have chopters on Festivals and Holidavo, 
and on Sacred Dramas, 3Iystic Plays, and Masquerades. 
The eighth and lost group is entitled “Popular Lutnnism, * 
and it has a short chopler on Domestic and Popular 
Lamaism. 

As Appendices the author has given a very useful 
Chronological Table and an excellent Bibliography. There 
is also a good Index, and the treatise is profusely illustrated, 
the illustrations being “ mostly from originals brought 
from Lhasa and from photographs by the author.** 

This book is not easy reading. It bristles over with 
Ugly Tibetan words and sentences, and it treats of subjects 
most of which must be quite now to all readers. It is, 
however, a most painstaking and thoroughly honest attempt 
to prescuit to the student all that is known or con be know'n 
about the religion of Tibet. The author has evidently 
made a careful study of Buddhism and its fortunes in other 
countries before proceeding to treot of the history and 
peculiar developments of that religion in Tibet, and he 
shows on extensive acquaintance with the chief contributtoi»s 
of Western w riters on Buddhistic subjects. It is impossiblo 
to give here even a meagre outline or abstract of I bo 
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con ten U of hu book. It is fall of useful and carious 
infonnation, at times overflowing into long notes. 

Tlic account of the changes which led to Lumaism, and 
of the origin and growth of that sect and of the sub-sects 
which arose in it, is specially interesting. It is possible, 
however, that some students of Northern Buddhism may 
feel diftposed to take exception to the author's description 
and estimate of the great Mahnvdna srstem. ^loreover, 
in treating of the present distribution of Lumaism, he puts 
down the Chinese province of Manchuria as ** largely 
lamuUt, with a population of about 3,000,000.” But 
Lamaism certainly does not prevail in Manchuria at present, 
either among the Chinese or Manchooa. Near the capilnl, 
31oukden, there are two small Buddhist monasteries, with 
Tibetan Lamas in them, but these and probably the other 
Lama temples in Manchuria are merely imperial chapels. 

The account which Dr. Waddell gives of the Lamas 
themselves also is exceedingly interesting. He describes 
minutely for us the training of the Tibetan boy devoted 
to the sacred office, the grades through which he has to 
pass before he receives ordination as a priest, his material 
equipment, the various degrees of rank among the priests, 
and the “ Ho-incamate llamas.” The discipline of the 
monastic establishments, and the great authority exercised 
by the higher Lamas over those of inferior rank, and also 
allowed to them over the common lay-people, are fully 
described. 

Our author gives also a most interesting account of the 
numerous religious services performed on various occasions 
at the request of laymen. Many of these services, ho 
shows, do not belong to any form of Buddhism, but to 
the old demon-worship of pre-Buddhist times. Uo shows 
alw how deeply the fear of malignant unseen powers enters 
into the daily life of the TibcUns, and, connected with 
that subject, how the Lamas have obtained a spiritnol 
power over the people which holds all in abject servitude. 
Then follow chapters which give copious information about 
the ranlheon and Imagea of Tibetan worship, about the 
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Sacred Symbol* and Charms, about Worship and Ritual, 
Astrology and Divination, Sorcery and Xecroroancy, and 
the Domestic ond Popular Lamuism. These chapters will 
afford useful and interesting reading, not only to the 
studento of Buddhism hut also to all who are interested 
in religion and folklore. For, as the author shows, much 
of the worship and many of the beliefs and practices 
prevalent among the Tibetans are duo to low tj'pes of 
religion and knowledge not connected with Buddhism. 
“Both Laroaa and people,’* ho writes, “are so steeped in 
pagan superstition and idolatry tliat their un-Buddhist 
features and pructiccs are most conspicuous. As the 
Tibetans see nature in its ultimate stronghold, in all ita 
pitiless force and fury, teiroriaing the brave as well as the 
timid, their child-like character impels them to worship 
the more proximate agents which seem to visibly wreck 
their fields and flocks, and vex them ns with disease and 

disaster. ^ . . 

Their inveterate craving for material protecUon against 
those malignant gods and demons has wused them to pm 
their faith on charms and amulets, which are to bo seen 
everywhere dangling from the dress of every roan, woman, 
and child ” (p. 670). ^ ^ 

Notes os Africas Piiiloloot. 

The most notable feature is the appearand of the 
“ZeiUchrift fur africunische und occanische Sprachen, 
edited by Herr A. Seidel, Secretary of the German Colonial 
Society. It is published at Berlin (D. Reimer). and appears 
quarterly in parts, ond quarto-sized paper, in the Gennan 
language, but Roman characters. Part I an or 

January and April. 18U5. are before me: these are most 
important contributions on African languages y ' ® 
and Dr. Christaller, and Grube, and Meinhof, and Krause. 
The oontributora are chiefly German, and the languages 
are chiefly within the sphere of German influence, but the 
enterprise is a most important one, und deserves ciery 
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•upport. It w much to be regretted that there in not a 
•imilar publication for the ecorea of languages apoken in 
the African Colonies, P^otectonlte^ and spheres of influence 
o Great Britain. One paper on the languages of Oceania 
w contributed by an acoompliahed young English Boanl- 
ochool Master, ilr. Sidney Ray. 


I^orih A/nca, 

• T. Haig haa puWiahad in London, 

** » * tontati^o Graininar of tha Reidawi language, 

o^ken by the tribes in the Norlli-I'jiatem Sudan, with 
abort rocabulary and aontancea. It co„,i,u of only 
seventy .nine amall pages; tbo author spent some month's 

“ in assisting the dUtrihulion of 

rehef ,0 the famine-stricken tribe., who had crowded down 
at ^ ort. On his return to England be supplemented 
h« onpnsl collection by reference to tho celebrated work 
by Profce«.r Alinkvut, of Upaula, in Sweden. 

A frica. 

n. .Major Irfonard Darwin, Jf.P., has published in the 

one *ita Jiiger Territories and Hausa 

ion, w ic has for its object to gather infomiation 

fen "’’'r*^ ‘he important lingua 

francs of that part of Africa. 

„f knowledge of the language, 

of the Game, comi, h„ eome to us under the title of 
Ma^el Dahomden. by M. Delafoww, comprising an intro- 
duetton, t^mmar, reader, and dictionar)-. The inhabitants 

aprl* KaX""'""'" ‘ 

South A/rica, 

Englih^XyMj7l)l"ira^“'‘^?‘.*^‘"^^^^ ““ '“P”'*"* 

apoken in the ncighbeurh'oi-l ^ . 1 . v lonffag* 

Central Africa. '“ho in British 

-Miwdonarie. of the Fr^ ^““r^ ““ 

great addition to knowledge.'’"^ Scotland, but it U a 
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V. I mention tlio remuiniDg smutl worla of tlio Buntu 
Family of languages collectively : In Swahili we have to 
record u new edition of St, Mstthew^s Gospel in the Arnbic 
churucter i in Kaguru portions of tbe Book of Oommon 
Prayer; tbo same, as well ua hymns, in the language of 
TuvtHu, a mono tuitions district about 120 miles W.N-W* 
of Mooibiaa, to which language Mr. J. A. Wray has ulso 
’wtillen an. ezLcellent graioinfttical in trod uc lion. The lan¬ 
guage, treated of in this little manual, is nuU»l Sugulta.. 

We further mention u Cutechisai and u Primer ia Ganda, 
and a First Rending Book in rij'atijn. The Univoraities^ 

Mission Press xit Mugila, in ibe Boudei district, has issued 
u volume of Bondei Eierciaes, on the pLnn of Steeru’s 
Swahili Exertisea, hf the Rev, G, Dale, a very accurate 
aud troatworthy book. There la also u book of SEorioa, 

Enigmas, and Proverbs, in the same langimge, cxiiled by 

the Rev, IT. W, Woodward, and a tran^dation of the Gos^pel 

of SL ^latthew. From South Africa we have received a 

tJueful English'3Jaahdna Dictiouury, with coiiversutioiia* by 

the Rev. A. il, Hurtmauii, and a Dictionary of Suto hy the 

late Rev. A. Mabillu, Approocbing now tlie great Angola 

Region in Portuguesw Afriiia, we first note an essay by 

lleli Chatelain, on the geographic names in the province- 

Th is puper aud ihu three following have appeared In iho 

Bulleliii of tbo Aiuorioon Gi 20 grtiph,ical Society, They 

are entitled Bantu Notes and Vocabularies," and treut ■ 

of Shilauge and Luba, with oomparativo lists of words 

ill Bundu, Bungila, Kioto, Lnnda, Songe, Kuha, Beri^ki, ! 

Tefce, and a few other languages. TTc ovco to ihe same ■ 

Buatu scholar also a volunio of ** Folk-tales of Angola," * 

iu the original Bundu, with English trailBlation, an ^ j 

introduction, and notes, * 


Notes ov Ocbakic Philoloov, *« 

I- Graf von der Schulenburg has published, at I^ipzig, 
a Grammar, Vocabulary', and Scntcncos, of tho languogo 
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of 3Iurrfly Islnnd^ odjfic^tit to Kew Guinoa; it is in 
German Language, and compriacs 

IL 1 mentiDH the publiu&tionB of that induatrioua and 
promising scholar, ilr. Sidney Ray, collectively r 

(2) J^gte on a Vocabulary of Ului, in the Ckroliao 
lalanda. 1390, 

(2) Sketch of Aulun Grammar, with YocahuLiry of 

Aultin, Lninaugkaii, Malekuln, Xev Hebridea. 

iu Melanesia. 1809. 

(3) Lungufigc of British Xow Guinea i Journal of 

Anthropological Society, 1S!>4* 

Parts I. and IT* 

(d) Languages of the Kew Hebrides t Royal Society 
of New South Wales. 1895. 

(5) Oceanic Ethnology. 1895. 


A T. ADDtTinys TO TirE LintuRi, 


PrwM/rrf Ay fAf India Ojfcti. 

Windlsoh (E.) and J, Eggcling. Cataloguo of Sanskrit 
MSS, in the India Oflice Library* Pt. 4. Philosophy 
and 1 antra. 4ta* I^ndon, 1894. 

Haidur, Dughliit, Mirzn Mubammed. Tarikh-i’Easliidi. 
A History of the Moghuls of Central Asia. Engliah 
Version edited, with Coinmentury and Notes, by 
N. Eliua. Traiislulion by E. D, Rosa* 

8vo. LottdoUt 1895. 
Gazetteer of Sikbim. Introduction by H. H* Kuley- 

4 to. Cfilcifttii, 1894 * 


Pt'eMvifetl hy Iht Author. 

Eodgcia (C. J.). Catalogue of the Coing of the Panjub 
Goveminent. pt, 2. hlUccUancoua Mubatniuedun 

■D /xr 1894. 

Rttgoain (H« Z. A.). Vedic India, 

8vo. Acu? lerl' and LoiifioNt 1895. 
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Sandberg (ReT* Gmbaiu). Uaudbflok of CoUoquial 
Tibetan. Cakuifu^ lb94. 

Cuit (Dr. R. N,), Linguistic and Oriental Egsaya- 4th 

8vo. LondQiif 18i)5, 

_ Comraon Features which appear in all Forma 

of iUligious Micf. B'°; LomktL IBHl. 

WLitehoiiso (F. Cope). Irrigfltlen in Egypt. 8vo. n.l 

Philllpa (G.), Some Fah Kieu Bridges. 

^ 8vo- Zeidfn, IS93. 


__ Identity of Marco Poio^fl Xaitun with Chung- 

chao. Paiuphlfita. 8vo. Ladm, 1890, 

Caaarlelli (Itair. L, C.). La Religion des Eols Ach^iii^ 
uides d'apr^ leur Inscriptions. 8^0. 1895. 

Cordier{TL). Notice sur le Jupon. 8vo. Pom, 189 L 

-- Lea Etudes Chinoisea (1891-94). 

8 VO* 1895. 

Beveridge (lira.). The Emperor Akbar, translated and 
revised tram Count Soer's work. Svo. CafcB^n. ifl9a. 

Tiele (fiof. C. P.). Gcsohichte dor Bcligion im 
Altertain. Bd. I, Hilfto 1- Deutaelio 
voii G. Gohrieh. 8™- Co/l<i.l895. 

Pillai (Prof. P. Sandoram). Some Milo Stones iii the 
Hi story of Tamil Literature. 8vo. Jfmfrin, 181)5. 

Do Cara (Padre Oeeare). pU nelhei Pelasgi. Vol. I. 

SviJ. liQfHft, 

RockbiU (W, Wv). Notes on the Ethnology of Tibet. 

8 VO* 1895. 


Baettaa (Prof. A.). Der Baddliisinus als religions- 
philoaophieohes System. Svo. Btrliii, 189 A 

__,_ Die Samuanlsche Schopfungs-Sa^ und 

Anschliessende* aua der Sudsee. 8vo* 

___ Dber die graphische Dorstellong dosbuddhist- 

ischen Weltsysteins. ParophloL 8ro. 189L 

Thornton (Dr. T. 11.)^ Colonel Sir Robert tMndemuu: 

Ilia Life and Work on our Indian Frontier. 

8 VO. IfOfidoii, 1805. 

Gninzel (Dr. J*). Entwurf einer Tergleicboadeu 

Graroroatik dcr altalscbcn Sprochem 

8 VO. 189 o. 
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H , ]^n^nbir€t^ Enq^ 
3rundsn. Hynin*. 

Bible Hiirtory* 

“ " The Fouf Go»pcIa. 


SaiiUli. 


CutecbjflnL 


Sm. 8vo, 

188L 

8 VO. 

Cfikfftfa, iS82, 

8 to. 

CfilruHa, 1881. 

Is. 8 VO. 

BrtnrAf, 1886. 

12mo. 

Oalctitta, 1881. 

8 VO, 

Ca/cutla, 1865. 

les and St. Peter. 

8ro. 

Cttkuilfi, 1888, 

8 VO, 

Calm/fit, 1883. 

8 VO. 

Calcufiat 1877. 

8vo. 

Calcutla, 1887, 


Multo. 


Brble Historr^ 

The Four Gospeld, 

^ PsflllZIfl. 

- Kpisiles ana Rnvelations. Bkoaanfore, IS^il 

TheGospcLi. g,,,. 1887. 

Prayer Btwk. 

- Grtitnnmr by E, Droc^ 

- Tracts, 


8 VO, Agra, 18Sti. 
8vo, Agrtit 1HB4. 
Sm. 12rao. Aliahnhad, 1886, 
GonUn St. Moitliew'. Goapol. Sm. 8vo. AiMmM, 1872. 
Jlo. Fniypre ana Calcchum. Sm. 8vo. GuknUa, 1875. 

r:-- Bonlt. CalCHtta, 1878. 

Aottrott (A.). Grammalik der Kolhsprsche. 

_ 8vo. CkiUr^hh. 18S2, 

Skrefarnd (Rev. L. 0.). SanUlJ Grammar. 

Cl 11, Bemrtt, 1873* 

iiUnklii (B. R.). Ho Grammar, Sm. 8vo. lifmrfn, 1886. 
FbiUips. Suntuli Grammar. 8vo, 1852, 

hntHHg*. 

Bevendge (H.), Trial of A'audu Knnmr, 

_ T\' - Cfiktfita, 1886, 

^ District of B&kiTrganj. Svo* 1876. 

Pivm,M Ij) tki Ro„al Zlirarp, Btflm. 

Arabschen HMdMhritUa. Bd. 7. IV. Alilirardt. 

4to, Berlini IBS'S, 

Bg tht MinuUr 0/ inetruHion, Pane. 

Cbu^aom» (E.J. P^lerins Bom!dhi«t«j. 

8vo. Paris, 1894, 
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By thg Oorgntmeni of InteWgtnee Dtpartmmt. 

Colouib (Capt. F. C.). Routes ia Sikkim in 1894. 

Fol. SimUtf 1894. 


By the PubliMhrn. 

Gundry (H. S.). China, Present and Past. 

8vo. London, 1895. 

By the KgL Museum ^fir Vblkerkunde, Berlm. 

Pander (Eugen). Das Pantheon des Tschangtscha 
Uutukti ein Beitrag zur Iconographie des I^maism. 

•Ito. Berlin, 1890. 


By Prof, Rhys Darids. 

Pope (Rot. Dr.). Tamil Hand-book. 2nd edition. 

8 VO. Madras, 1859. 

-Hand-book of the Tamil Languages. Pt. 1. 

8 VO. London, 1883. 
Devize (Q.). QukunUla, drame Indien version Tamoule 
d'un tcxte Sanskrit. 8vo. Paris, 1888. 

Dyaerinck (T.). Het Boek dcr Sproukcn. 

Roy. 8vo. Haartnn, 1883. 
Hebrew Elements. 3^ London, 1807. 

Purchased. 

Fttvro (Mods. I’Abbe). Dictionnaire Malais-Fran^ais, 
2 vola. Large 8vo. Vienne, 1875. 

Grimme (H.). Mohammed 2" Toil Einlmtung in den 
Koran. 3vo. Munster, 1895. 

Knauer (Dr. Fr.). Gobhilagrbynsutra. 

8vo. Leipzig, 1885-6. 
Kirste (J.). Grihyasutra of Hiranyakesin. Extracts 
from Commentary of Matfidatta. 8vo. PTrifittf, 1889. 
Kessler (K.). Mani. Bd. 1. 8vo. Berlin, 1889. 
Dat^din's Poctik. Kivyadarya. Ed. 0. Bbbtlingk. 

8 VO. Leiptig, 1890. 

Winslow (Rev. Dr. BI.). Tamil-English Dictionary. 

4 to. Madras, 1862. 
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Williams (S. W.). The Middle Kingdom. 2 toIs. 

8vo. Loudon^ 1883. 
Simon (R.). Das Araarncataka. 8vo, Kiil^ 1893. 
Jensen (P.). Kosmologie der Babvlonier. 

8 VO. Strattburgf 1800. 
Masp^ro (G.). Hiatoire ancionne des peuples de TOrient. 

8vo. Parity 1803. 

Merx (A.). Pal^graphie hebroique et Arabe. 

4to. Ltydf^ 1804. 

Zotenberg (H.). Barlaum et Joasaph. 8vo. 1886. 
Kuhn (E. W. Au). Beitrago xur Pali Oramroatik. 

8 VO. Berlin^ 1875. 
Meadows (T. T.), The Chinese and their Rebellions. 

8vo. London, 1875. 

-- Desultory Notes on the Government and 

People of China. 8vo. London, 1847. 

Bergaigne (A.). Quarante Ilymnes da Rig Veda, 
public par V. Henry. 8vo. Paris, 1805. 

Lidzbareki (M.). Die ncU'araroaischen Handschriften 
der k. Bib. zu Berlin. Teil 1. 8vo. Jf^eimar, 1894. 
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Art. XXL — &mfherA Chin Yocahniftry (ITjuAh Bitimi). 

By Bkbnaiih Houghtwn, 

The EiccoTcpanTin^ wordu imd ptnises o/ Sontlieni Cliui, 
a& ftpokt^n ot the foot of the Arakiin \oma 3Iou.iitains in 
the Minbu diotnctf were taken down a few t'ears since by 
Major U. A. N. Parrott, I.S.C., who later on presented 
to me the book in Tvhich they were written, along with 
other* on Oriental sabjectB. They are Intereatijig as re- 
pri'senting the moat Iforthern dialect of this languagOj 
which retichea its moat Southern point in the Sandoway 
district. (I pasg by the dialect spoken in Baescin and the 
South of Heufflida as being much corrupted by the extended 
iulerconrso which has tboro taken pbee between the China 
and the Bumiana.) In pabtiahing now this Vocubnkty of 
Hinbu Chin it bus seemed advisable u> compare it word by 
word with that of the Sundoway district, not merely in 
order to show more clearly the dialectic Tmriations which 
exist, but also as an asristance towards the elucidotion of 
the still obscure philological laws which obtain in this 
fhmily of langunges. In a speech which Ims suffered so 
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cxtraordinarTly from phonetic corruption and decav as this 
latter, all evidence which will in any way tend to join 
together the scattered links of verbal atems and endings 
must be considered as scientifically useful. 

As regards the accuracy of the list of Minbu Chin 
words, It will suffice to say that even if they hud not the 
unprimaiur of so able an officer os Major Parrott, tbo 
internal evidence is all in favour of their being a careful 
and painstaking representation of the spoken words of tho 
people themselves. I have ventured, however, to bring 
tho spelling into lino with that now usually adopted in 
reference to tho languages of the Far Host, tho metho<l 
of transliteration authorized by tho Burmese Government 
hardly answering all the requirements of a true scientific 
sistem. It should bo added that the modified u (a), which 
probably exists, is not distinguished from ii simple, nor 
are any tones represented. 

3Iost of the verbs are given in the present tense, or rather 
aorist, and in these, as well as in the few forms given 
separately from the vocabulary, there will be noticed a 
curious variation in the affix—a variation which seems 
portly, but not altogether, due to a law of phonotio sequence. 
Thus, we have /#e-it * he asks,* but t«*ot * ho assembles,* 
and inuk^x, * it is bom.* Occasionally tho t changes to I’, 
M Adn^dk or Ads*ot ' it is dark.* This change, os well as 
intercalated ic, (o-wof ‘ it burns *), is common enough iu 
languages of this family, but the same cannot bo said of 
tho hf which is sometimes prefixed to o/, os in 'lH-ko-Ae/. 
U generally represents a softened A, or A*, and is never 
used merely cuphonically. Tho tomiination o/, I'f, or ok 
IS, I apprehend, merely tho verb ot * to be,* ‘to remain.* 
(Barm, a^), but whether this verb has dropped an initial 
h or whether the h in the termination represents another 
root compounded with ot is doubtful, though tho latter 
swms the more plausible explanation. In tho centre of tho 
Sando^y district u U the termination of tho aorist, and 

of the post, os compared with hi and ni-hi in tho 
more riorthera parts. 
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The a inserted in some cases before hot would seem to bo 
merely enphonicoL Palon or pon in the past tense appears 
to be the same as pin in the Sandoway Chin perfect, and 
indeed* jading from the form of the verb, it is not 
improbable that it is really a perfect and not a past tense. 

The termination ni or *«e for the imperative, if correct, 
is certainly curious, as in the Sandoway district tbis is the 
termination for the negaiin imperative, (do uot go). 3i for 
* may * is possibly a corruption of the Burmese colloquial 
'iirtiw, as the regular S. Chin verb Ar o is also used. 
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Can yoa get ? 

IIow large will it be ? 
How far la it P 
I will go to^y 


He la bald 
1 am unable ta 
myself 

VTho will go? 

I cannot come 
Try to ask 
I live in the city 
Beat the dog 
It doesn't matter 
I don^t know 

Under the hoewo 


go 


S^ifuca, 

Mnmv. 

n* la k*o-a-m4 
pati len-i-mft 
poso ^lo-ft-mS 
toda, or ta'not, ka 
soi-i 

elu-a shon me-la 
kyt todin' ait-k o 
Un® 

ani siti-TOS. 
kyc ^la kot hi-hah 
he-saun-ne 
kye rola-a ka ot-wa 
u-t ahfiu-we * 
kaiaa me la 
ka *ma lah 


SAJTDOWATt 

na Id k^O'WB-mi, 
pahyo 'Icn'uih'm^» 
paza ^lo-vva-mk* 

tu'nut ka sl'yailn 
alu-a s&n moi-H- 
kye kodiin ka tdl-k o 
la< 

ani ai-yaih mfi- 
kye ka lo-k'o \L 
hf-san-we, 
kye Tnlii*a ka 
u-i shd-we 
kesa moidL 
ka *iiiak-l4, or ka 
^ina-lL 
in-go-w«. 


Miitvliancous. 

ZtU ia used for animals* 


ii-i 

she zuD-h&- 

^fiapauk lo-hi. 


Ntimtral auxiliurki^ 

One dog u-i-ln-hot 

One horse shi lu-bot 

La for flat things. 

One mat p'auk Ifi-hot 

The only maaculioe and feminine of a noun given (fi-i-Ada 
*a dog/ w-i'-nii * a bitch*) ore the aamo as in Sondoway. 

This moming ta*won-wa ango-h&^a. 

This evening la-roii-wa /ni-amu-a. 

On that aide l4-pada 

By day ahauta 

/ 

^ Itm anwii«iitlv ootitte*! bife'. 

» The iin|Knitirt girca li«e ii icfcaiical the iSnwlawnr Chin. n^t*. 


/ au-b&-a* 
a'aiit-a- 
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By niglit 
Daily 
All day 


Uurvr, 

arosa 

'nu-uidi 

'nu-hot-aliit 


S^JflKPWAT. 

ayan-a, 

‘nfit-titj, 
'oOt-ta*'set-'set. 



Baml 
B<at (Vitt hand) 
Be, rctAm 
Beckoa 
Behind 
Below 
Bitch 
Bitter (be) 

Blood 
Born (be) 

Break 
Breasta 
Bridge 
Bring 


feo 

bona 

lai'lu-o/ 

pa-pok 

Ion pa-tW 

tu 

atak 

be-iY 

m*oi 

pot 

hai 

'iQn-filio 

pwoi*/a/ 

yn 

ahd-eV 

et 

kddo-im aa-ai-iV 

^iQ'Pada, 'n^padii 

tit*k'h 

u-i-<Da 


k*a 

fait, 

k4-e, 

aaih-saifa^ 

amliiti to, 

t'q, 

t^ao-mut. 

hi. 

su-e. 

Bpa- 

ahe, 

slin, 

faoi-nii, boi-la=iiQt 

yo- 

afad, 

akfit-don-hoiL 
^nu-kJSn. 
go, daqii. 


WCK/jo/ 

A*" 

k^o. 

t 1 

tonk'd/ 

afi. 

taU'C. 

kyi‘»V ^ 

tunn. 

Wii-j 

a’ao-i. 

'ijak^'lwi 

^Inuk- 

Jo, 

Iw^ 

\ 

■ J tasiii^ TpilhtT ^DUbt/ti! 

1 fcinthn^flirjlIiVt Tril*, 

' €f. 1||«^ «. 
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Muffi:, 

Sa3C1M)VAT. 

BuSalo 

no 

niim 

Burnaaa 

wo 

wd» 

Bum (oa firej 

me d*uoj 

me 5. 

Cam (take) 

eudi to 

*sadi to, peL 

Cheek 

pen-hc 

behe. 

Chest 

kan-sau 

kan-zan. 

Chm 

iz]on-k*a 

k'l-dd. 

City 

rolu 

mlu. 

Cold (be) 

yon-/V 

ydii-e. 

Come 

le 

kit 

Cool (be) 

yc 


Cough 

k'u-dt 

rt’k'u. 

Crooked (bo) 

kok-dt 

kuk-ltik. 

Crotoo 

kyet-ahu-Yon 

njtun-blr. 

Cuny 

on 

kn. 

Berk (be) 

bdd-ditp hdh-o^ 

ahuiu 

Datura 

pwon-kwon 

you. 

Daughter-in-law 

no. 


Deep (be) 

iok.-a*hoi 

t’lik. 

Destroyed (be) 

Ot-80 

plak. 

Devise 

fihi-df 

kyim 

Die 

tu-dt 

du. 

Difficult (bo) 

k^au’kot 

kyL 

Difficulty 

ta-kttuUda-ni. 


Dig 

Inik-a 

fld. 

Disobedient (bo) 

kyei-kyet fun-lat 

nye» 

Do 

Mii 

gaib. 

Dog 

u-L-han 

u-i*haii. 

Doorway 

tuun-k'u 

daud-k'd* 

Drink 

& 

dk. 

Ear-plug 

*nQ 

a'ud. 

Easy (be) 

t*un-ho Iwi-rV 

lo-i. 

Eiuat, bo 

md 

moi. 

Eye 

myok 

ami. 
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Fother 

Pell, cat dovni 

Ferer (haye) 

Fire 

Fu>h 

FJeft (dog) 
Foot 
Fort 
Fruit 

Ginger 
Glnd (be) 
GrandfutbGr 
Graadmotbor 
Great (be) 
Grind 

Hoir (of bead) 
Hand 
Hard (be) 
Head 
Hear 

Heavy (be) 
Horse 
Hot (be) 

How 

Husband 

I 

ItDmedutte}^ 
Indian com 
Itch 

Jacket 

Femd 


po 

«hot-if 

me 

no 

O-i *li 

ko-abanu, k'a-ahauci 

twot, 

t^'ni 

t'cii 

an-f4 

pakto 

paau 

'Umr-Arf 

tu-wot 

son 

kbt 

8an-(a)-A4>/ 

lu 

yfik-oo 

yi-o-Aof 

she 

'lAko-Ao^, 6 

pall, pusb 
podo 

kye 

twa-bo 

yaji-bu 

tauk>r^ 

aun-gyl 

ahaufi 


SarniowAT. 

apo. 

*s&k ( = cutting 
general] V 

U. 

me* 

110. 
ii-i-lL 
ko. 

t'e. 

at'CD. 
pynu-pTB- 
apo. 

apo-'ssn-nn. 
len. 
kluk. 

a'sfln. 
kuL 
kad, 
alii, 
yank. 

yL 

sbe^ aT. 
lok, ok. 

pa£u. 

p‘owu» (paf 
maii)« 

kye. 

tu-a=now. 
sban-boD. 
t'auk. 

aud-gyj, 

azauQ. 


Cl 
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Kick 

k'n-ahauu hon ali-o^ 

Know 

'mad’-cA' 

Ladder 

a*Iauk 

Lake 

twi-ong 

Laat 

B*nuL-lu 

Lazily 

ta-kyo-dani. 

Lazy (be) 

fon-et 

Leaf 

a'nn ^ 

Leg 

ko-ahauh 

Light (be) 

tauu-fr-AW,. 

Lip 

in on-ha 

Jjctok 

laifi-A/ 

Loat (be) 

kyip-Mf 

Louse 

bait 

Man 

k^lauQ 

Mat 

p'auk 

3 reet 

Von 

Millet 

kyaun. 

Mix 

Ta*<ro/ 

Mother 

nu 

^louth 

mon-'nin 

Much (how) 

pa-kyct, pti-80 

Keck 

hauk-pon 

Necklace 

b-yon 

Nc«t 

pu-ho-bu 

No»a 

not-t*D 

Now 

twa 

Obtain 

la 

One 

hot 

Onion (sec * leek *) 

kwet'shoa 

Open 

he-irol 


Sakdova'i. 

kySk 

a^lauk, 

tu-i-aiin, 

a^DU-VuEt, 

ilSn, 

11 

d&a. 

amrin, 

*s4k. 

kink, 

kek. 

kTauii 

aa-pauk, 

k'HD. 

m. 

anil. 

wA’k'^ 

pozl 

3a-lx>n. 

&n-y&n, 

abn- 

'nut-to. 

tu-u. 

btin-c. 

hi 

hii. 


1 cf. Laihiin ‘"i- 
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Motfet:, 

SUTDOWAT. 

Papaya 

shou-pll-t'aL 


Path 

Ion 


Ptspul tree 

Ton-lok-t'en 

yuji-ban. 

Plantaiji 

han-but or bu 

iiu-bok. 

Play 

kywi-jt 

dale 

Press don*a 

pu-no la iauk-k^o 

dut. 

Posh 

shun-et 

buk. 

Quickly 

p'u-timj myan-myoo, 
pu-dua 

, myaa-myaa. 

Heap 

tUDO 

yan. 

Hometnbcr 

sadi la-dit 

irzun-mi. 

Hcturn 

hl-Ao/ 

b&Q. 

Rice 

auua 

Asuuh. 

Salt 

zi 

kT» 

Salt (bo) 

2T-k'a 


Scream 

bo-ot 

hi. 

Sock 

ahwi-yii 

'au-6;. 

Shell 

kye-kyait 

ka-ku. 

Shoot 

hipot Wa^iroi 

kak. 

Shoulder 

pa 

upo. 

Shut (dowTo) 

kut-fY 

k*o. 

Side (of body) 

Bcn-kyc 

odiii-byiiii. 

tt (generally) 

bdti, poda 

M, pat. 

SilcQlly 

pipjr titi 

dIrlT. 

SIUTO 

ta 

mya. 

Smock-frock 

p'ah 

nr/yan. 

Snake 

p'ft 

pX 

Son-in-law 

tu 

utii. 

Sour (bo) 



Split 

p*4-Ao/^ koko-oA' 

pc. 

myoHj. 

Steal 

yn-fTO-rt 

Stocke (conhno in) 

krid-rY 

k'lfi-wa taok. 

Stone 

nlun 

aluQ. 

Sweet (bo) 

tu-yiY 

tu-u 
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Tauug^a 

'Ih&t 

Thick (bfl) 

Thigh 

This 

Those 

ThuA 

Tick 

Tickle 

Together 

Tomato 

Tongue 

Tooth 

Tree 

Turbun 

Turmeri 

Under 

Wait (for) 

Wash *' 

"W ater 
When 
Whore ? 

Which^ whot ? 
Whither? 
moP 
Why? 

Wide (be) 

Wife 

Yawn 

Yesterday 


Xtaar, 

lea 

tn-nl 

sO-a~lidt 

p*aL 

ni 

uauh 

ni-k'a 

|)e-u*yi* 

tu-tu 

naua-t*i-tu 

Ic-ptt 

ho 

yon 

tom-bok 

oi 


U 

^ yufiBii 

twi 

patd 

pipiit 

piha-^mii 

api'S 

ani-oiil 

api-ya-lu-osn 

lu-wo*Ae^ 

p‘a 

han-of 

ynu'ta 

yaiQ*ta-ioU‘ir 


Sa-hhowat. 

aid, 

to. 

ft'flo (^thiokaMs), 

ap^e. 

nu 

nauh, 

ui-k'il. 

in3'iLn. 

alii, 

'saa-kaloh, 

anilc'b£. 

oho. 

. t'cn, (y5a=stalk). 
tana-pauk. 
a-oL 

g«' 

yen. 

shau, 

tii-i. 

pttkVn. 

bad'iL 

hauh. 

bah-ii. 

pnT. 

paV^tinii. 

yauh, 

p'aj-ii. 

hiiii. 
on da. 

ftnda-mu-ii. 








Art» XXII._0^1 th^ Meiiutrat Casih mid Snnctitmy of 

AbM, fha Ambkir; mih mmt fuHhef 

Misopoiamm a9 described by Ibn By Gttt 

LB SmiSCB, 

From two of my friends, Profesaor De Goeje and Mr, 
Oomirtb, I bnvs had the good fortune to receive many 
ccrroetions for my r«ont paper on Ibn Serapion and 
these I now barton to publiab, lu^ throwing much now 
light on tbe subject of the geography of Mcfioi»tniiim 
in the time of tbe Caliphs. 

Mr. D. G, Hogarth has reconllj ^turned from a voyage 
in Asia 3Imor. The.oritical romarka which be bois sent mo 
refer eapcciaUy to the proper identification of the 
deacribed by Ibn Serapion. and theso nro of the hightat 
value, 03 being tbo testimony of ono vvbo boB himBelf 
travelled over tbe whole of this country'; for it must always 
be remembered that tho Kiepert nuip (the beat we pos*.‘S3 
for this region) ia heifl for from aouarate, besides being very 

deficient ill detail. . » a j * 1 , 

With what Mr. nagnrHi write, I have iDtet^lehd the 

men, impertant of the Mriea of oorrectioDa and ««™rka. 
extending over the whole of my paper, whi«h Profeaer 
Be Goeje, of Levden. wa» good enough to forward to n.o 
a abort time nft^r the receipt of mr paper. No word, of 
mine are needed to emphoabo the roloe of emendationa by 
the aobelur who hax edited the text of Tahart nnd the aeriea 
of the BihUotheca Gttujnphorum Anikorttm. 

The eorreetien. for tho Arabic text (chiedy immamtieal) 
I mu»t Veep for ftture publication, but 1 may lake thw 

* Soj J.K.A.S. fw jBituwy tjai April q£ tliw jww* 


740 the castle of ABRIK, 

opportunity gratefully to ucknowledge how mucli I 
indebted, ^tli to Professor Do Goeje iiud to Mr. UogaTth, 
fur the kfndiiesi^ tbey liiivo done rae in thus minutely 
exnmining my work, find for tto liberalEty with wliich they 
have placed the requite of their oritioism ut my diaposut 
Before, however, communicating the notes which hure 
been sent me, I most in tho fiiret place plead guilty to a 
notnblo blunder made in identifying the Castle of Abrih 
(see pp. 6S, 153,, and 65) with the ByiKuntino Tepbrikb, which 
is the modem Divrigl, situated an the Tcbnlta Irtmik. As 
it has been rightly tnurked on my map, the Castle of Abrikt 
which stood on the ^uhr Abrik, is nndoubtedls' to be 
ideutihod with the present Anibkir lying on the Saritebit- 
chek Su; for this latter stream is the Nalir Abrik deacribe^l 
by Ibn Serapion. IMy blundor wna caused by a note in tho 
recent editien of Maa'iidi's "Tanbih," where it is stated 
(notu ff to p. lSf3) that by ^Ihi Abrik “ iutolligirur orbs 
Tephrike,” The rivere as given by Ibn Sonipiou, howev'er 
(see pp. 64 and 63), prove beyond question that the Abrik 
fortnssa is to bo IdoiitiSed with the modera Arabkir; while 
Divrigi, which liea a abort three-days journey to tho north 
of Arabkir, is doubtless the “Single Portress** which Iba 
Serapion (p. 54) refers to as stuodiag on the Nmhr LukJ 3 'a, 

TVTiila oil the subject of Ahrlk, T nmy take the op* 
portunitj* of giving o traaalation of the carious account 
which Takiit quotes in his Geographiciil Dictionarj' 

(i, p» having copied it from the work of his coU" 
temporaiy' 'AU of Herat, who wrote about the year 
1215 s.ij.i 

Yakut, who spelU the Dame Al-Abriik, Buys that the 
place lie* in the Grook coaatry, and that it is a sanctuary 
Venerated alike by both Chrifitiaqa and Moslems, who como 
thither from afar in pilgrimage. Ho then quotes tho 
description given by 'All of Herat, a.H follows:— 

'The account that I heard caused me to visit tho pWe, 
which I found to lio oq the flank of a mnuntaia. You enter 

I F» «. .4 >AJi at th= MoakBu/- p. S, 
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hv ti gflte in a towrer, and walk some diatancc nndergroutidt 
until you como to a wid^ spiico wkere tlie moimtuina open 
out so that the sky h seed. Xn the centre of this space 
ill a lake, and round ita border are bauaes belopging to tbo 
Greek huabiindmeo, their amble fields lying at tho back 
thereof. There is seen here n boantifal church ns ^eU ns 
a idos^^uo i hence, if the visitor be a Moslem he is conducted 
to the mes^ue, while if he bo a Christian he is token to 
the church. Further tbero is no upper-house, where on 
entering yen fiiny see the bodies of certain men who have 
been slain, for they bear the marks of lauce-thmato nnd 
sword-blowa, and sotiie of theni havu lost their limb*. 
arc clothed in cotton raiment, and this has not rotted. 
In another place are four bodies standing upright, bemg 
supported with their bacta agnlnit the wall of the cavern. 
Among them is a youth who baa placed his hand on tho 
head of one of the men, the tallest of them oil, w lo ^ 
bmwn-Kkmncd, and he wears a cotton vest. Hia bund ia 
outstretched as though ho would grasp something, and the 
head of the youth is near bia wrist. Next to hiip is o mau 
whose face bus received a cut that has divided bia upper 
lip so that tho teeth show. All these men wear t^na. 
Clow beside them stands a wnimia oarryiag a child to 
her arma,^ whom abe auctlea at the breast- hurt her there 
uro to be seen five other men, all standing upright an wit 
their backs to the wall of the plaae* Hero also, iu a gh 
upper-ohamber, is a throne, on which sit twelve men, and 
among them a youth whoso hands and feet are dyed {red) 
with /u mn, Tho Greets assert that these men wore of their 
nation, while the Moslems say they wore certdm warrlem of 
Islam who wont forth in the days of the Calipb ‘Omar^miiy 
Alkh accept him!—and who were put to death here m 
cold blood. The people stated olso, in regard to them, 
that their oalb grew and that their heuda need to ho shaved. 
Hut there h no surety iu all this: tho only fact being that 


^ I« ti pdsftlo thit thii. 10.7 

vbila tha yomh ” nail bi* fi^tapaiijoai reiin*54niiid Cbmt viui Apwiwr 
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the skin IS notr quhn dry od tbcir nnd beticfl tbf 

bodies do noL stuSer dBOay,” 

Thus fur from ‘^Ali of Herat, who, thoagb a pioua 
pilgrim, is evidently animated by a certain spirit of 
oritici'^m. Tbo only other detail that may help to fijt the 
identification of this piiiee, is the statemeDt found in 
Mfls*fidi f'Tanbih,” p. 183, and ''Meadows of Gold/^ 
Titi, p. 74) that Abrik wm the capital city of the Bailikt 
people; bat who thoae were, I huve been unablo to 
determine^ 

The following paragraphs contain tbo substanca of the 
notes which Professar Da Goejo and Mr. Ilogtirtb 
sent toe;— 

Of the places lying on the Tigris, Professor Dc Goejc> 
correcting my note on p. 35, liuo 6, writes that the ancient 
Persian uamo of Mosul was Bildh Arrlashir (sea Ibiv 
Khurdadbih, p. 17), not NawnrdashTr or Bnwardaahir 
given in Yakut. Turning to page 41, Dayr Kunnit, situated 
on the Tigris below Baghdad, is named,, on the authority 
of Y^ukiit, the Convent of Marmarl " the 

ItdpotentThis last epithet sliould bo changed to 
jiWSalih* meaning ^lartuiln “ the Apostle," os appeora 
from tiie more correct text of the "Tanbih," p. 14H* 

In the deacriptioa of the Euphrates (p, 47), the town 
of AB^LuMrik (lino 6) should be written Al-Jliibiirak 
**tbe Blessed” (the passive not the active participle), and 
tlio same correction applies to the other Al-Muhurtik 
mentioned on pages 307 and 308. In the uext place, 
line 13 of page 47 demaiids an important correction, for 
it involves an emendation of the test Turning back to 
page 10* line 12, it will bo seen that the MS. gave the 
reading tj-A'firftt iru, which, to make ficcLse, I had emended 
by the addition of a diacritical point to read 
{umitting the irn **nad”)* and translating (&ee p. 47) "to 
the westwartl of" Al-Anbar. The true reading, as Profes^r 
Do Goe]e wntea* is without a doubt ictt, ond the 

tnnslalion (on p. 47, lino 13) should read: The Enphratca 
eonics ' next to the city of Hit, from whence it flows by” 
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Ar-Rabb and AUAnbir*" Ar-rUbb is the halting-^kce 
on tliQ raid from Hit to Al-Anbar, being twelve Leagues 
or two marches from the former ami seven leagutss or one 
maruh from the bitter city {ef, Ibn filiunliTiibih, 

Kudama^ p, 217; and Mu^uddaaL, p. 134), From this 
as I stiaU bare cause to (show later on, lbs ofd Dujovl 
esiisL bmnetied otf from tbo Rupb rates. 

Com tag now to the aUiaents of the hjuphrates and their 
tributaries, Profoasor De Goeje has the following: The 
name of the tributary of tho Arsanaa (p. 63| line 6 and 
note 1) is batter written i^Akitu uriMorif tho Arabic article, 
it being a foreign proper name. In tbe parograpb relating 
to the river [\iirakls, an emendation of tho Arabic text 
is Heeded (p. 13, lino 7 from below) where, the diacriticul 
point being wanting in tho MS-, I linVO printed bahi'i 
Ba/jrf literally “ aea," 1 bud supposed to bo 
a *lip for Buimt/ra " lake,^* aud so translated it. Bat for 
Bahf rearl AVahr, and tmnslate (p. U3, line 19): The source 
of the Kiirukls ** is in tftn c&itjiait of the Greek Country.'’^ 
In the next paragraph Protesaor De Goeje holdia that 
AiE'Zaniijk [tint jAz-Zurbuk) is the true reading. The word 
in Ijane's diotionarv, has among other signiheatioua 
the lacaning of "rivulot'^j and the Arabic article shows 
that the name is not one of foreiga origin. 

Concerning the other iribalary of the Kubokib river, 
a'hieh Ibn Seropion calls Jurtth, bat which Vakiit writes 
Uarlth (aee p, 6d, antopenultiuiato parngniph, and note 5, 
p. d7), Profos!K>r Be Gooje would hold to the spelling 
JfiriiU * unless there were hotter evidence against it than 
Yafcni^ a late authority, and who certainly knew nothing 
about the slroaui from personal know'bdgo. Besides the 
good authority of our SIS., it must be reniombered that the 
gnllaml h being a purely Arahic {S(L'nutio) latter, the / 
la more likely to occur in a foreign name, as the one in 
ijuestion uudoiibiedlv is. lo the maltor of Al-Hudnlh, 
w'hich lies near this stream, ray note {p* (>7) has a mistrans¬ 
lation of tho patuiage quoted from Biladhuri (liahidhuri, 
by the way, is the more oorroot pronunciation). hat this 
.i.LA.*. lasA, *** 
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aathority really wiy» is that tha plai» wa# originally exiled 
Diirb-ol-lTodath, *' tbe Road of (bad) Nowa or Luckn.” This, 
for a better aagury, was changed to Darb-au^Salama, the 
Road of Safety or Good Luck.*' 
la regard to the Iributarj'' o£ the Abrlk river which 
Ibu Serepion refers to as the Nahr Zamra (see p. 65) i 
Mr. IJogarth wdidd identify this etream with the modern 
Kiiitek Tchflit whose waters join the Saritohitcbok (the 
Abrik river) two hours below Anibklr. Coiitrarv to wLnt 
IS shown on the Kiepert map, Hn Hogarth writes that 
the Hiram Tcbai (with which I had identified the Zamrn) 
does not flow into the Suritchitcliek Su^ bat falls directly 
into the Euphrates, below AnkhEli, 

Tho nest atfluetit of the Euphrates below the Abrik 
river ia the Nabr Anja. This, instead of being the stream 
st the mouth of which lies the village of Tohermik (s^ 
p. &8), is more likely to be tho stream now culled iba Soj^ut 
Tchai, a brood river flowing into the Euphrates about two 
hours march to the north-east of Tcberraik. On its bank 
{Mr. Hogarth stntea) is the lavourito halting^place for 
travollcrs going from Arabkir to Malatyn, or from flakini 
Kbdn (SivQs road) to the ferry across the Euphrates at 
Eehan Madden. 

now come to the Kubnkib river, which, after tho 
Arsaoas, is the chief afllueut of the Upper Euphrates^ 
This river in anoient times was calli^ the Meloii, white at 
present it is known as tho Tokhtna Su (lee p. 6fl), One of 
its mam tribntarita is the Katakis, which I had identified 
{p+ 05) 'ffith the present Saltan Sa, coming down from 
the mouTitains to the south-west of ilalatyo. Now, a* 
Ifr. Hogarth points oat, the whole region, of MalarI'a and 
the country* lying westward towards Har^ash had bv the lime 
of Ibn Serapion (IHMl A.D.j been pormaneintly conquerad and 
settled by the !hloeilciiis. Hence this could not then bo 
known as 'nha G^k country'' (p. 63) whero the KumkTs 
is stated to take its rise. It seems probable, therefore, id 
the first place, that the Z&muk river, which rises “in a 
mouatoin between Malatya aud Hisa Manisur," nod its 
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branch’Btneaai, the River of ^lalftyra, should together be 
idejitifiod with tbo iStiltiu Su aibr&sfiid* In the aeoead place 
it ie cnoTB likely thut the KiirakTi ii a wtirM-baak afflux at 
of tbo Tokhiaa Sui, probably the present Aivali Dereh, 
which flowii out of tbo mouutaiDa of Cuppadooia> i+<r. “ the 
(ireek coitntrT-.^^ Mr. Hogarth describes the Aivuli l)ereh 
as being so ituportont an alHuent of the ‘lokbinii Su, that 
Iba SefcipiDii would hardly have oniittetl all inetition of Jt. 
Its waleni join the Litter river on its lei't bank near the 
great fortreis of Herendolu If this identification of the 
Aivali Deroh with the River Karakii be correct^ Derendeh 
would then represent the ancient Zibatraj miless indeed u 
place fulled Haul! (on the uppat waters of the Ai%'ali Dereh, 
and where remains are reported to exist) bs the site of this 
celebrated fortress* It must bo admitted, however, tbiit 
tieitbf r Dereudeh nor Huax correspond very exac tly, as 
regards position, with the indication given by Abnd-Fitlu 
((^uated on p. 061, who wriLea that Zibatru lies "two marches 
MHfAfrfini of Mnlutyiiu” No Arab author, however, cau 
be relied on for anything like exact oriautatioti ol the 
points of the Compaq and in tbo present case there are 
besides, very possibly, dor teal errors of the 31SS- which 
would aoeount fur tho difficulty* 

In regard to tho identification of Al-Hadath with the 
present Guran, I find my suggestion confirmed by what 
Mr* Hogarth reports of tbo atreom which at present flows 
past that place. This at ream is now called the Angon rebtd, 
and* exactly os waa the caue nutb. the River Jurith (ace pp. bd 
and 67) of Ibn Serapion, tho Angoii Tchni flows tbrough 
a flinall bike which is situated just above Gunin, and the 
atream has a long course before reaching this lake, for it 
rist's near *Azlzieb, in the TJzun \aila country. The River 
Al-'Arjan, wt described by Ibn Serapion, would then 
corroapond very oxacliv with the afilueiit which now enters 
the Aogon Tchni on its right bank about two milea below 
tho said lake, and whose waters are even at the presout 
day used to irrignta the gardette of Gnrun* hroiu whnt 
ilk Hogarth writes it appears that tbU fltream riae* in 
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tbe foot-hillB of tlifl Aiiti-Taurufij aow called tlie Bimbmi 
Dagb, nnd theso prenumubly are th* Jabal-ar-Er 9 li of Iba 
Sorapioa. 

Before quilting tlio aubjeiit of tho Kubukib riter, it may 
be pointed out that the city of Malut\*a of the dale of Ibu 
Sempioij* which ho speakni of && .standing “two mik'^ 
distant from the Euphratea ” (p, 47)j, does not oceapy the 
position of the modem town of the samo rmmej for thk 
last lies fully eleven miloa from the ancient bridgtv coUt^I 
Kirkgdx, crossing the Tokhtna Su, immediately above ild 
junction with the Euphrates. OH Mnlatya is the place 
now colled Eski'sheher “ old townj” and this stonds hut 
four miles from the Eirkgtiz Bridge, and Borac three ruilM 
fmiu the nearest point of the Euphrates. 

In regard to the Jabal Misfina (see pp. 40 nnd 4S), round 
whciee spur the upper (western) Euphrates cuts Its way* 
^Ir. Hogarth considers that Ibn Sempion hero refers to 
the great range lying along the south nnd left bank of tlie 
stream, to wit^ the Dnrsim group—not the mountains on 
tbo north hank near Aridnjan, us I have suggested. Of 
the Duralni group Mr, Hogarth writes; “This h the most 
striking mountain on the rlver^B coarBO by farj and it is 
rtuind its spur—noete Beli Dagh—that tlic Euphrates 
makes its great bend from a westerly course to a Boutherly. 
:Xo one who had soen the upper stream could have fallal 
to mention tbii^ chain of snow-p<'aks, which hang right 
over the river for hvo days' joiimoy.” Tho fortress caHt-d 
Hwn-al-ilinshar [sag p* 48) I bad marked near this point 
on my map witb a query^ ibr I was unable to find any 
place on Uio Kiepert map witb w hich it eould be identifit'd. 
Mr. Hoganh, however, writes that there is a remarkable 
ruined fortress^ which he describes n:s situaLed about fifteen 
houiV journey wpat of Kanikh, and one hour north of 
Pingan, the town on the left bank of the Euphrnlea oppctitte 
the point where the Diviigi river flows in. This fortress 
Htoud. about one laibs from the right (northern) hank of 
the Euphtatei; and though no posillvo evidence of date 
could he foand, Mr. Kogartb judged from tbo charaoter 
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of the building that it must have been of Roman or 
Evzantlno canstroctioii, nndt further, it appears to be the 
only fortrcaa of ancient date in all this region. In con¬ 
cluding his notes, Hr. TTogarth HL-marks that the fortre^a 
of Kharahana, which Ibn Senipion places “ in the (jreek 
country ” (see pp, and is possibly the present ^Uajii 
Khiiii, This is mentioned as a remarkabie ruin by both 
Yon hCoItke anti Toaer, uod it lies on the upper waters 
of the Kum Tcbai, which is the river .luijarlya of ibn 
Serapion* 

For the rctnuiiiing notes T am indebted to Professor^ Ih? 
Goejej those, however, which he has sent me as corrections 
for the topography of Baghdad (ibn Serapion, Sections X 
to XI 13 I for the moment shnll keep buck, in order not 
unduly to lengthen the present article, also becauw I hope 
to muko BaglidSti the subject of a paper in a future number 
of the J,E^xV.S. 

In my translation of the test, I have constfinlly supplied 
the proper name, in the English, for wlint in the Arabic w 
a pronoun* Thus, throughout Section V every paragraph 
in the Arabic begins with the words " From iV )s Uil^u, 
etc,, while I have translated ^^From the Euphrates, or 
"From the Tigris,” us I iiaaginetl the case dcmmidecL 

This has led me into a grievous erron for, though wilhout 
doubt the Dujayl was only a loop canal of the weal bunk 
of the Tigris above Baghdad qft^r the niiddb of the 
fourth century of tbs Ilijra {aJ>. 950), bfjhra this t ti. 
(that IB, as described by Ibn Ebardadbih and Ihii Serapion) 
the Dujayl was a transverse t'anal mailing from iho 
KaphraU's' to tho Tigris, like the Xahr and the canaB 
below. Thus, Ibn Kbardadbih (p. 7), wnting in a-U- 864 
250), de«!ribefl "the lands watered by iho Dujajl and 
tho EnphraffU^^v and in my tmntblicn of Ibn iienipioii 
tp, 68, lino 10 from below) I shoohl have written ; " ^ 
the Eupliattfft 13 Lakeu the canal called the Bujayl, and 
tliis, of course, changes note 2 on page 70, Ar-linibb, ou 
the Euphratee, is a weU-koown post-fltatbo lying* ua 
already stated {nde ante, p* 743), seven leagues above 
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Al-Anbfir and tweivtj beW Hit. Stnrtinj* from ‘'n league 
or utore aboTo tbia pointy aa should be murk'^d on mv mnp, 
the Dujflvl oanal eastward and ftiH^ into thc Ti^s 

" ber^ieen ‘L^tbnti nnd Baghdad." Bence on mv map 
Ar-Hcibb, on the Tigris, ie to be taken out uad marked 
instead on the Euphrates at the place jujst indicated, 
lastly, page 70 of my paper, Uaes 4 mid & from below, the 
words frota « The vQLigo " down to " geographer ” art to 
be erased. 


I rom the data here glTon it follows that between the 
yean* 900 and OoO a.d. (Ibn Seraptoii to Istakhri) the 
western part of the Bujayl mast huTo fallen out of u« 
and become aiked up; for fstakhri (p. 77^ writing m the 
middle of the tenth century a.h., save that tho Bujnyl 
atarts from the Ttgria immediately bebV Tiikrit: in other 
words, he traniferB the name Dujayl to the canal which Ibn 
Serapion calls the IsHkT (see p. 265, Section VIH, first 
pariigraph]. 


Tnnimg to the bat paragraph of Scotian YII, on p. 263, 

i the pronundiition 

Hisn Kifa (not Eayfa), and this is nearer the old Greek 
name Siphaa; farther (Professor lb Gwje writes), 
fc^tidamii, without the final H, b the true reading for tho 
amne of this afflaont. Some distance lower down the 
thriio I^tal Canals branched off near the village 
wiled Barknwari? (see p. 273), On thk name, of whEoh 
the variants Bnthttr^^ and BaakuiMr occar, Profi^iwr 
De G^je makes the remark r -It b strange, but certain, 
that often an original r paa^d into a. We find Terv oflen 
for Arrioahir, etc. The first r ia this ward 
fBarkuwara] jj confirmed by the / [in Ihfikuivariil, wliich 
csmlil not came from ^ a Bulkuwarii could onlv coioo 
from Barfcawiim, never from BazkuwfirnJ. The same 
laterchan^g of r and f is fimad in Bawl and Ifawr": 
see page m, note 2 ■ also c/ Tabari, iii, mi, line 9* 

Prof'Tn r 1 P. 

uu^ty ^ ^ gh>ssary to the " Tanbth ” 

mr meaning or the word ^Atci-d, goiiCTuUy trucwlated 
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o£ one eye,” whicK when applied to a ri^or 
be says, the slgtiification of '‘dried up” or "beootne ariti. 
Bijla-ul-*Awrtt would tberefora be understood ns ibe " And 
Tigris”; taking this immo from that gtvcu to tha upper 
reach above Al-Madliar, which, ftinee the shifting of tho 
chaimcl, had become waterless. The first westward canal 
on the Tigris esliiary, eoUed the Nuhr-ol-Marab, has (on 
theeiirae authority) nothing to do with tbeComd of Murni, 
which last was denved from that of TJbulk- IXeiico my 
note 2 to p* 305 is in error; and lines 8 to 11, from the 
word "appiiirs” down to “Abu Bokr ” have to be canceUed 
Ill the hwiding of Section XVT (p. 307)^ the word 
West should bo East Further, in line 2 of the somo, 
I bad substituted Al-Mttdhiir for in the mime 

of the first canal on ibi# easteni side of the Tigris Estuary; 
hut Profesfor Ue (5oeje {and 1 hate no doubt rightly) 
Corrects my correetioTi to Al-Muharak. Ju the second line 
of the second panigropb, therefore, of this section j - 
Mubilrak is to bo rcBtored for [Al-Madhar] j while on tho 
next page note 1 will have its first two lines ^neeUed, 
and in tho Arabic text (p. 30, Ime 2} AbMadhar bos to 
be ultortMl to Al-Mubaiuk, and noto 4 to the same caiicaieiL 
Tho last remark which I shall quote from Professor Do 
Goeje relates to the place on the Ahwu? estuary called 
Fum Daliflitan, about wbieh 1 was in considemblo doubt 
fsoe p- 31U). This place* ho writes, is probably to be 
iiloiitificd with the locality montionod by Mukaddaai (p. 13) 
under the name Fam-aa-Sab‘. and which is marked on the 
(native) map in the US* of Ifitokbri afl Fam-al-^Uad, both 
names signifying “tho month of tha lion*" The trne 
rending for tha text of ibn ikrtipiDn is perhaps " Dab on* 
i-Sbir,” w'hich, in Pei^iao. bos the sumo iiicsning na Fum- 
na-Sab', and docbtloas the place stood at the point of origin 
mouth ” in Persian and Arabic) of the wiiler-way called 
tho Liim CdjiuJ* 
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Art, XXin.—T/ir ITdtintif qf fha Bwhiha. Bj' Bobert 

ClULMEKS. 

Is fulfilment of the lindertnlciog given by mo on p- ^87 of 
tbo J,R.A.S. for 1^5)4, I flubmit the rext of no unpublished 
Suttu from the Majjhima Nikayu dealing with the ^marteb 
and mysteries * of the Buddha's nativity* Buddhoghosa s 
commentary on the Sutta is also given, though the ubsonee 
of MSS. for collation leaves the readings in nmuy instances 
fur from solisfactory to mo* I hope in an early number 
of the Journal to have on opportunity of discussing the 
subject-matter in the light of the laililu \ istani and the 
^idiina-kathil of the Jiluka, 


AcCH ARITAUII HUT A-SUTTA ii* 

{MaJ/himd No* 123.) 

Evam mo sutam. Ekato satnayam Bhngavu Siii-atlhipm 
viharati Jetavane Antithapiijdikassa iirnrao. Atha kho 
sumhahulunam bhikkhunaiii pacchabbuttam pipdupatapatik- 
kiintanaui npa^thanasalayam sanniflinnlinaib sauriipatitrinatii 
avRm untarukaihii udapudi:—" AcchnriyaiUp avuso, flbbhu- 
tarn* avuso, Tathugataasa niuhiddhikata mahunubhavala* 
VQlm hi niiina Tuthwguto alite Boddho p4irinibbute chinaa- 
papancQGhinnavaiumo panyadinnavntle Babbudukkhutftlvatto 
junUsati * Evain-jucca to Bhngavanto aheauih iti pi, evam- 
iiutoa te Bhagavanto aljofuth iti pi, evam-gotta to Bhagavuato 
uhesurn iti pi, cvoiii-sTlS >■ * * evom-dhamma . , * evain- 
patina * * * ovaui-vihari * * * evam-vimutta te Bhagavnnlo 
ahesum iti pUi.' " 
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Evam {iviisma Anando to bhikkhu ctml nvocai —* 

^'^Accbttriya uviijw, TatbSgata Eiccbarijadbamitiu^ 

samonnagata ca; ubbhuli o’ovat avuBo, Tfttbagala obbbula- 
dhamniuiKimannngQtaTiitL” Ayoiicfth^idim tesaib bbikicbiiiiuM 
aataraknLbn vippukatii hotL Athn Bbtigavd enyu^basamu;- 
yam patitiaUHcia vuttbita yea’ uputtbuno^la t*ii' uimsaiiikutni 
upa£jiibkimiitva pafjfiEittq ii^ne niftldu Ififlajja klio Bbngiiii S 
bliikkhu ainatiteQi :—**. Kaya nu^tlba^ bbikkhayoj etarubi 
kathaya sanniaintta? Kii ca puna yo aulamkathu I'lppakutu 
ti P " “ Idbu, bhante, ambiikarii paccbabhuttam pindapdtapU'' 
tikkunlilnam upaUbiiq.aaa]laytim aanniaiiinaDad] aurmipidt- 
tiluaih nyam untarlikatba ndnpiidi ; * Acchariyarii^ avnacif 
• + * nboyfij d^jwn to) , , . abbUtitadhiiinniasamsH’ 

ziugatu cati/ Avam kbo^ bhimtc^ atitarnkuLbu vippaknla. 
Atha Bhagavil nnuppatlo ti/" Atha kho liliagavS ayas- 
itiJiELtam Anundaiii umanteai" Taamiitiha tain, Anauda, 
bbiyyQBomaltaya patibhantu lath TutbngatasajL accbariya 
abbbuta dbamniu ti."’ 


ftammukliaa me torivj bhuntp, Bbagayatn atitoni sammukim 
potiggnhitciih : * Sato wimpajano appnjjnmiltio^ Ananda, 

itodhisatto Tusitarii kuyurii uppajjatiLi; ' yam pi^ bfcuntc, 
flato aaiLtpujuuQ BodljiJiutto Tiiaitajh kavam izppajji^ idaiii 
alitiiii, bhuiiUSt BLagavaUt acthanyaiii abbbutaih dbainmuiifi 
dbnrumi.” 

bammiikba me taju^ bliaiite, Bliugnyatn sutaiii aainniiJikba 
potiggrtbitniii: * ^ avuiuyukaih^ Ananda^ Budbuuitto Tnait? 
kuye atthaKlti;" yoni pi, bbantei ydvaluyukuth BodliisHtta 
Tiwitfl kaye althiifii, idam [>' Dbam,, bbuntc, iJbaguvato 
acckariyari) abhbntatii dhanimaih dhiireioi,’* 

Samniukha me taiii^ bbanlc, Bhugavaha Hutuih samTtiukbti 
pntiggahltaiii: * gato ininpjiliio, Aiiuada, Bddhi«atto Taaitii 
knyn c^vit^n muLakaccbidi okkumlLi; ^ yam pi, hhtmte, stitn 
aampajuito Bodbiiulto Tui^iia kayli (oiTitru matukuccluih 

ckkami, idnm p" abarii Bhagavato accburivaiii abbbuUirii 
dbamitiatn dliarcmi/" 

Ssunirunkha me bbante, Bhagayaio sutam imininiikbii 

Anunda, Bodidaattn Tuaitn kdvii 
cavnya luatukiicch.m ekkamati, ntha aadevake loko aamornkiJ 
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^abrnKmako BaraanJibrinimtintytt pnjaya eade tain tin ussayn 
Hppamapo ujnro obhiiso patubhoti atikkamma devaiiuTU 
devHn ubbitTain^ yii pi bi lokantarikii agba asaiiiTutii and ha* 
kaniih andhakjTmtimi«5, yattba p' imo candiinasuriya evoni- 
rnahiddhika evam-nmhanubba^S abhiiya nanuhonti taltbn pL 
oppacnaijo ultiro obbaso patubliaTati atikamto eva dflTimaih 
devaimbbEvuibif y® pi tattha feutUi iippanna tfl pi tciii 
obhilwna niifiiiidariilarh Bumpajunanti: Aime pi kim bbo Bonti 
Mttti idb' uppanna^ ayaii ca liasaftaliii&sf lokadhatn sankum- 
piiti <tanipnkjiiiipati SBHipavedhati, appamaiJ'Q ultiira obliaM 
loka putubbtivati ntikkauiaiV^a devaimm devilnubhavnti ti* 
Yam pi, bbaiitc, , , , idnm p' abani, bbantc, Bkugavato 
accbafivfliii abbhutiiiii dhnminaLU dhartfinit 

Samtnukhii nm tarn, bhaiite, Bba^avato autaih sairiTnukhii 
patiggaliltaiii : * Yadii, Aiianda, Btulhisatto miitukucebiih 
okkanto boti, cattam nan dovapatta eatuddw mkkhaya upn- 
gaccbanti; ^la nnni kba Bodhifiattain vn Bodhiaattamsttaram 
va manual vii fttiianuseo vn koui niu iribpttlieBSiti. Yam 
pi, bhantc!', ♦ » - idaiu p* ahaiii, bhanto, Bbagavalo niitjburi- 
yoiii abblmlam dhfirnniniii diulremi.’^ 

■' SammukbS him tarn, bbanlc, Bliagavato sutaib fiammuktia 
patiggahUam' ' Yadii, Ainmdii, Bodbiaatto mutukucchim 
okkanta hoti, paksitiya ailavatl Dudhisattamalu holi viralil 
piiniitipata virutii udiuiijjlLlaua rinita kaniesn tnicchiicam 
Virata muMivlida Tirata Huraaieruyamji|Japuniadntthnnii ti/ 
Yam pi, bhanU‘, . , , idam p* ahum, bhant®, Bhagavata 
acchnrlvaih nbbhiitadi dUamtnaiU dbarctoi. 

" ^Sarnmukhii mp tam, bbaat^ Bhagavata sutath *am* 
mukha puiiggfihTUuii: ^ Tadil, Anaiida, BridbiKittfl matukuc- 
vhim okkanto hnti, na BodhisaHamatti punaasn 
uppajjati kiimagnon^rtianmUilaui anntikknraaniyil ca Bndbi- 
aattaiumd hoti kyiiaci paristena rattacittoiiatL' ’i am pi, 
bhantc, , . . idarn p' abmii, bbantc, aocbariyam abbbnlum 
dhatninaru dhariTOt.** 

‘^Samniukhu me taiii, bhante, Bhaguvato salam aatnmukba 
patiggrjitiTtam : " Yadii, Anandii, Budbisatto jnStukucchiih 
okkanto hoti. IttbhinT Bodbisattainala hoti paHcaiiuarii ktlma^ 
guijaoatii M jKirlcabi kainnga^ehl aamappitn aBmangibbiiiii 
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panvSredti'. Tam pi, bhante* . , . idam p' ahaiii, bhanti?, 
DhajpiTJito acch arivfiiii abbhutiini dhumcniiih dhafaiiiL.” 

Samniuklia me tarn* bhnntCj Bha^vato sQtaih snnimiikhn 
pufiggnblLmh ; * Yada* Atiandu, Bodliisatto iiiittiikLEcchiiii 
okkrinto kotij BodhisatfaniJitii kocifi eva ilbadbo n' uppajjuti, 
Bakhinj Hwibisattarania hoti akilantakavS Btidbiiattaft ca 
Bijdhisfltlanctilta tirokuccliigiitaiii puasati sabbaii^puccaiigaiii 
abtimlndriyaih. Seyyatliypi, Aiianda, mnoiveluriyo subho jh- 
timii att^imiHo siiparikniDmakalo, tjilr' assa sutiaiii avuUnli 
tiiUih va pJtam va lahitaiii vr DcJiitam vu pu^duautlaiii vd, 
turn enain cnkkbmjm punno batthe karitTfi pwccavekkheyya : 
Ayam kho nianiv^lartyc mhho jittinuT atlbutiiM aiipaTikam- 
ihakiito, tfltr idarh aattaiu avutaiii nTlark vu pitiim va lohitriiii 
vu odUtath vn pandusar tam vii ti; evaih eva kho* A nan da, 
yiull Bodbieatto miitukticscliim okkanto hoti, na kho BmJhi- 
f^iktoTiijitu k<Mnd evft abiidbo uppaj[juti, aukbitiT licidbiiBtta- 
Tnatu boti akibbtnkiTya^ BodbiaaLbiiT ca Bodliii^ttamatn 
liiiokuccliigotam paasari sabbakgapaccaiigmi abb infndriyaril/ 
^ am pi, bbnnt^, * . . idarii ahadi, bbaate, Bboguvato 
actbaHyaiii abbhutam dhamritarh dkuromi.” 

"' Sammukbu nii? tarn, hhante, Bhiiguvato fltitam aummaklii 
ptipgalmbiram: ‘Saitahajlt^, Ananda, Bodhisalle Bodbi- 
Batraiaom kamb kai*oti\ Tusitflih kiiyum itppajjatTti/ Y&m 
pi, bbanla, , , . Jdum p' abuib, bbiinee, Bbugitvalo nccfeari- 
yaib iibbhutarii dbammam dhareini.’^ 

f>aminukbu mo taib, hhatito, Bhagavato antadi narrtmnkbu 
piit tggabtEarh: * \ atbu kbo pati^ Ananda, afim ittbiha novo 
va d^ v5 nsETan gabbhach kuc^rbrniT panhatvn vijilviinti, 
m h’ eva Hwlbi«itta!b BodbJsjittamSrii j da*,' eva tiksalni 
BcHlhiftaUaih Bodbiaattamaia kiicchina purihimt™ vijayulTti/ 

am pi, . iiiaiD p' abnai, bboiito^ aocbarivam 

abbhiiTaiii duniamani dbarojui." 

Suriiinutbil niD tuiii, bbiinta* Ilbn^vatn «utuib snmTnukbn 
P»!.gs«bitam! ‘Tmbs i,i,„ p„„., '.Wndo. aiTM i.tbiK 

n vfl vijaiunti, nil h' ovn BixlhismitaiLi 

M«lh,Mtla«,.ln tbits khn liodhUutla.b 

112 Y™ pi, bb,nt.. . . . rij,„ p. „b,ub, 

bbnntc, a«l,»nyum nbbbiiliim dlmiuniam dbSreini " 
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"Stimraukliii mo mm.bhante, Bhagavato siitam aammiiklia 
|iatiggabrtiim r * Yada, Aoftnda, Bodbbatto niritukuccUfima 
nikkliamali deva pathainum padgn^ibanti paccba mauufiMT tL^ 
Yam pi* bbante* , idara abuih, bhante, Bliagavata 
aiicbarij'tiuii abbbutam dbamtuttiii dbuTemi. 

Sammukha mo tuib, bhuTito* UlmsavntQ aatam Minmukbu 
iwtigguhitaib: ' Tada* Aaaad.i, Bodbisatla mutukuccbifiiua 
mkkbamati, sppatto va Bodbi^atto palbavim hoti, cattaro 
tiiin d(5A-a,putlii ptitiggabetva niatu piiralo tbaponti. Jittamaua 
dovi liobi* mabosikkbo to }mtta uppaano Vu* Yam pi, 
bbuflto, . , , idmn p' iibmh, bbante, Bhagavato acehari^ aib 

abblmtam dliarami.'^ ^ 

"♦Summuklm Mti taib, bbnnto, BliagaTato suta^ sammi^ha 
pntipgabitai’ii; *Yad5, Auanda, Badbiaatto mittukuechiama 
nil£.khauiat:i, yisado ya nikkliuiaiiiti aniakkbita uddeaa 
amakkhito acmboDa aniakkbito ruhirona amakkhito keimw 
psaciiiit fiuddUo viaada Sejvatbapi* Ananda, maniratanarii 
kilsiko vattbe nikkbittmii ova mayirotanam kaoUam 
yatthoiU nittkkbeti na pi kaaikaiii vatthaiii niai^iratanam 
trakkhotitaiii kiKsa. holu ? ubhiuaarii fluddhatta evani 
tva kbo, Aiianda, Vnda Bodhiaatto matukutcbkma nikkha^ 
niati* Ttsada va nfkkbamati amakkbito wddona atoakkUilo 
Bflmhena amakkbilo rubireQa amakkbito kcauci a«uciiia 
ftuddlio vifiado ti/ Turn pi, Ihante* . . . idtt'H P 
bhanto, Bbngavuto acchanymii abbhutarii dbamnimu dbarouiK 

" Sunimukba tno tiiiii, bbanto, Bbagavato flutam siimmukba 
‘Tudi, An^udm Bodhi^lto mitukueolmnia 
Jiikkbamatt dvo udakaAsa dli.ara aaiaUkkba ptiibbaTanli 
S'ks f,k3 unkMsa pm B«dhi«tlass» udakaki^iu 

karontl tmU cEti.’ T.im J.!, hbanle. . • • iA*™ P “taiD, 
l.liant«.lihagsvato iicct,iriyi.iii nbbliuterii dbummaiU dburomu 

“SHmmukbS me urn, bhmto, Bbiigamto sutaiii sammekhs 
pstiggahiUiiii: ‘ Sampsli-jato, Ansuda, Bodbisatto.^saraebi 
I>Ed«b[ patutbaMtTE uttaribbimukbS EiitiaiJadavIliharo Me¬ 
ehan setainiii cbotte anubliiraniniiB mbba i-s duu vilukcti 
Ssabhiih cu vSraib bbaaali: Aggo 'Lam asmi lokassa, sottbo 
'Lam asmi lukassa, jettbo 'hitm aetni lokassa, ayam antimii 
jSti, BB 'ttbi danl punabbUevo ti,' Tam pi, bhuule, . . . 
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idarn p abaiii, bhante, Bhagavato accharivaiL abbtiutam 
dhammaih dhnremi/* 

" Suniinlikhu mft tajii, bliante, BbngaTatO' sutaiii siuiimulcb^ 
patJggttbTtaiii i * YnJil, An and b, Bodhi^lto miitulEucclii&wi^ 

nikkbaioati, Btlia E^tidarako loki]' sjittiBniko Babnikutako 

BiiB^niBnabrabninriiyEi pnjiiya sadafamnnii!*^vn appatauno 
ujarct obliB^-n putubbavati utikamni^ eva duvaniuia devSpa- 
bbavoih, ya pi la lokuntarika iighil aiijunvuiii Biidbakai^^ 

andbakuratimiEi^,. ynltliB pi iine candiniflaurivu 

hiddbikli evsnnmalidaubbiivir ubbilyB niinubliDtitt^ tattba pi 
appamunO' ujaro obbaw piitiibbaviili utikaniiii ’^&¥'4 dvTitnaiii 
di'xamubhiilv^aui, ye pi tflllba aattsi uppaimS te pi teii^ 
obbiiacna nilfiftraaijfiuih aanjunanli: Aritle pi kini^ bbo, aanti 
ftallS idliupupaniiH ti ayiitn pi t* dasuBaiiaij^llGkadLiiitiii 
Bumpiikamputi (<ampavi?dhatt appairidun ca uliiro 
obhaso loke pjItubha*Titi Atikamni^ eva davannch dfivStni- 
bhavan ti* \4iin pi, bhant*, , . * idam p* abaih, bbantet 
Biiaguvutd awba riyaib abbhntEUiL dbammaiii dbaroinTti/’* 

*' TaAmilt ibu ivniii^ Anandn* idam pi Tatbagatarao accliarl- 
ynrh abbUtum dbamraum dbSrebi. Idh', Aiifluda, Tatbii- 
gntaasa vidila ycdaBii xippajjanti iddilfl upn^^knhanti ridita 
nbbhnLtaii] gocehanti xidila sunfuT uppajjaiill i^idila vitakka 
uppajjanti vidita abblmLlam gaccknnti. Idam pi kho tvaiii, 
Allan du, Tatkagalaf^yi aetbariyaih d ham mam dhurehlti/^ 

1am pi, bhant0;, Bbagavato vidilit vedand uppiijjanfi 
Vidita nputtbohaati vidita iibbLaitaiii gnccbanli vidilE eafiflii 
uppajjflTiti vidlla vitiiikkEi appajjanti vidita; upaitiiahanti 
'V iditii abbliAttbam gacchnnti, idam p^ abarit, bhunta^ Bhagu- 
vaitt ncchufiyaih Bbbhutam dHamniam dbaTCmtii.” 

Idam fttoca ayaa^riu Anaiida, SatnanuuiiD Snttba ahosb 
Attamaati te bbikkbii dya^muto AnnadaMa bbiisilam 
abbiaandun tj. 


Accbariyabbbuta^aultara lutiyuiii. 
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Extract krou tub " pAPAjfcA-SGDANT/* 

Hcing ISuddbughosA'^s CotmU'SniflTy on tti& foTOgoin ^ S Lit to. 

St'tih mr tfitatt (i AccbiiriyfldhBmnja'SuttiiTh, 

Tatthfl ^afra hi ndmdii acchariyattha oipito. To nama 
Tiithugnto ti attho. 

ChijutApaparicc ti otlba pnpaocu nuroa taiihS Hiano ditthlii 
itno la YD 

Chinnunxtitijt^ ft attbft vntutnaii ti kuAalakojnniavQthiiii 
vaccati, 

PunyMinnataftff it tass^ eva YeYncnoaiii. 

SdhifaduUkfititk^iit^ fi sabbaitt vipafcaTBttnsnnkbiltDrii 
dtikkbam Yitivatto jdHJMiUjtiti. Tdani yatra Lv niputavftsena 
ana jpitavacanan} attbo |>iia* ottba atJtavasfiiia veditabbo- 
Bliagova bi te Buddbe anusaarisstiti:— 

Eimli^aeed H Tipassiadayo khattiyajacca, Knkusandha-' 
doyo brahianu^ijacca ti. 

Eram-ff&ttd H Vipaaiiiidayo KakaaaudUii* 

dayo Kaai^piigatiilti. 

Emftt*slld ti lokiyalotuttpraMlIena aYmb-sTla- 

Eernh^tiftfimma ti latlba latnadhipakkhii dhamiau adbippela. 
lakiyn^akuttarDna eareiiidhinji eYaiii*siia'adIiiiia ti attba. 

Eram paniia /* lokiyalokotlarapaftiblya e^Tim-paftni. 

Ei'titti^tihdKi ti attbtt pan4t bettha paiioadbipakkbanttiii 
dliaiamuauui gahitatla vibiiro gahita vb* puna ^ kaama 
gabilata eva ga^butiti mo tLii idaih gahiLiini ctb idha hi 
a i rod h autism -i pai tidlpamittbapi. tasma eYam-libf<idboJiaroapat^ 
villa ri ti avaiD ettba atlha, 

Etmu^pimurn ti ettha vikkbamblianaTimutti tadanga- 
vimuui (mmaccbedftTiinutti pap'ppasaiddbiTimulti niwaraua- 
vimuitTti paiicavidha vimiitti* Tatthn Bribasaraopattiyo sajarii 
vikkbaTnbbitehi nivnniijadibi viniuttottii Tikkbanibhana- 
vimuttlti Hankbnm gacchaiiti, otiicDuriupasaanadika sat I a 
anupuB«Kia sayam tassa tasaa paccanlkangaiiTmena paric- 
nattinu niccafiaiiaiidlliL viiimttatta tadaiigaripiattlti saiikliaui 
goccbanti, catluro ariyamagga say am samucchinEobi 
kilcacbi YimuttEttd aamuccbedavimuttiti fiauklmih gacabanlii 
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ciiitaro 5:TiiiQjjiiiipba]ani itia^giinubhaveDa kile^nadi pnti- 
}>us6fiddhunte uppEiniiiLCtH putippa^saddhiviuiuUitl sankbtiiii 
gocobunLit nibbatiiiLh sabbuLkilt^hi niKsatiitfii apiignUttu 
iU!ij<ariintivirDuttilt sonkliBih gutam iti iimi 5 utii ^uulcimnaiij 
viinuttinuni vaseim li. Kviiiii ettha attbo 

dattbabbo, 

Tmrndti/idti yttSTuii larii Tatbagata accbjirivii ti vada^i 
tttfima truii bbij'yosomuttayft pu|ibbuiitu TathSgatajsta 
acch any n-nbbb uta-dbam uuiti. 

Sah tuimpirjduo ti ettha dva saricipiijatiriiL tl itmuuKaloko 
doTOlokc' liiL Tflttba VesiatitanijiiUike brahmunu^a tivo 
ptitia dutvu putimlivase Sakkus^ datva Siikkenu 

pu-^lditv'a diaiiti attkuTuro ganbant4>t Ito yitnucuatniaiJE) 
*bajU fluggugarni viAraiigri aiitbbattitato ii&sti attbame tarii 
vafam varah, evauj Tasitahhavaiie ra& pa|iaaadlii botOu 
varaiii iiggabeal* Tata patcbuya Tuj)tjabhavan 0 uppajjjutsEriH 
tl juuati, id:i«jb nianu^saloka ^mpcynddatiu V^asaEitanibLavata 
puiiJi calo 'I u^itabhaVBDo mbbattitvii nibbalto 'amlti uripi^i, 
idath dcii'aloka caaipttjuuiliajii. i-iih juiaa sf^sadcv'atiF im 
iia jananti. Tapann-uj’yaiiaviiaiinjikiippttrii- 
kkhe alokctva davanutukcki tariyaisaddcaa pabodbicil niarU'i 
ayatii dtivulokp tutnbc idba aibliatla li Aairitii Janaatir Hod- 
bij^itLa piitbamajavahuvarcna jauiiti datiyujuTaDato paiibavfl 
jutiatL Iia^ajisa aiidabi iiuadbura^ni jauaiiaiTi bolt, 

AftMiiii ettba klhL'api unfi* pi deva tattha thitii 
tbit anibitti jiiiiaati \ ta paiia abasu dvnr«^-^u baluvnia 
ittbamiuiua^eiia ahhibbuji'yQiijaiiii siitiiii vissojjetTEi atliuio 
bhuitapitabbiivam pi ajaiianta ahariTpiiccbcdeno kiiludii 
kanititi. ItudbiriattUNia kiili tatbariipiiiii aminianii^aia iiii 
ua 'lthi So Id s^deva dasald tbiinebi udbigan^ 
biiti iIirainiDi]i]^eDii |jflau attuoam maddiladi na deti taia 
{Irnmiuu:^iU iibbibbavitva tlubatL Tonu vattaat lato 
pajiino^ Amiadii^ ThmH** attftdj'iii. 

Tdraiutft^an ti »e<tttabbartBi] kirii yiivatavukaiii iin 
tittbali Y Ama tia tittUutL Adfladd bi dTgbitvukadaiuloka 
tiibkitto taLtbjt i>ara«iiyQ na sakkS piinftun ti akkbiul 
uimmUatya adbiiaatlikabikmyam Biiuia kalvii maniLsaaloka 
mbbailali. Ayaih kulakirtya anajjaaib aa hotL Tada pum 
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Adinnani d^aih nanijiL na 'tlbi ufiikkbitaTii eilaiii tiiitnci na 
BftljbiipilraniiDflm piirltaLEa yuvatSyukaJH utthasi* 

Sato ^mpajam TusUii Hyd oarihd mdtuhmchim ohknmUi i 
OTBiii tiivu fiubbapanimijo jiurelTa lada BodhiBfltto ycivulu- 
yukam attbii^k Dovaluduth pand marmssH^uiunflvawisa 
idani sattahi divawhi cuti bbavisaiitJti pafica puhbanimittani 
upjiajjariti^—malu roil ay anti vattlmni kacx^bdhi fieda 

niuccuiiti ktiyo dubba^DiJ'^bi okkaiuati devo dev^anena 
Ad^lhSti. Tuttha malii ti putisandbigahanodiTaBe pilandbana- 
mild; Ei? kini sntthisatusahflssydbuka sattapaniiasakoliyo 
aini^luyitva tada milnyiinti. Vatthn pi ea'ova nayo* Ettakam 
pana kaium devanaih n’ e^a sltaiii na u^baiii hoti taaiuiiii 
kille earimto bintiubinduvaHefia seda muccanti, ettaknii ua 
kaluih ti'&oih sarlre kboiiditftapiTliccadiviiaijiia TiTaiitmla nn 
pauilay^ti devadlkltii sojiwaviiBsudJ^sika viya defsputta 
viHativiiaBuddc^kii viya kbSyatiti mara^Itfile pana ii(?6ain 
kilantariipo attabbavo hoti, etlakaii ca ncoaih kalaiui devaliika 
ukkaptbha nuroa u& *ttbi tuarai;akEile pan* assa iiieBaMnn 
vijonibhanti aaka asape babhiramantid IniiTni pona piib» 
bfiniroittliiii yatha loke mahapunnanam mjarajamabuinatta- 
diiiaih yeva pkkajJutabbumicttlacandaggiibatnDi jiiruittani 
ptifl Quyanti aa sabbesaiiit c’vaiii E?vaiiv roabesakkiiiiaro deva-^ 
taiiarh yeva pail bay anti na wibbtaaro ; yatha ca maiiUBSoau 
pubbuTiimittaui Dukkbattaptiiakiidayo va jaoanti sabb?^ evtiiii 
tuni pi sabbadeviita na poftsonti pagditii cvn pana jlnaikti, 
Tatlba ye louadena kuajilnkamincnn nibbaltd devaputta te 
tcsa uppauiicAiL iduni kn junaci ktihiro pi nibbattiasaruati 
bhilyiiQti, Ya mabapnriba ambeki dinnadanajii mkklii- 
taib allnth bhavitam bbSvanam agaroma upari doralokaap 
Bam[iaUiiu apubhaviswroaEi na bhayupti, BiKibiBatto pi tiTiii 
pubbdpiroitlilpi disTU idam an up tars attabhave Buddho 

bhavissiiipati na bbayi* Ath* asaa toso mniitlcap pnlu* 

bbiitcBu dnaasahasaucakkavSla devnia sannipatitviT: Jlariaa 
tutphehi d jiwn pdrapiivn piircptebi na siikka Barop&ttiin na 

MarQ^Braliniii-cakkaTatti-SBropaltipatthentebi pari (5 loka- 

nittboronattliayo pana buddhattarii pattbayamsinelii punlii w 
vu idiipi kalo mSriaa buddliatlaya samayo maiiw buddbat- 
tayaii y-iuonti. Alba Mabil-Aatto dcvalanam patlfiuara 
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adatTn va kalndipadesakulajanettuTv'uparic^bodflvasi&iia paHca-^ 
mabil-ntokanam numa Tilokaai, Tattha Salo nu kba na kalft 
tj pathaniAih kitlani lilokedL Tattlia Ta5saaatasabBaaito 
uddbam vnddhita-ayiildLlo Kalo uiima na both Kitsmiif 
Tada bi aattaimtu jati-jura-mflranfliil oa pafiftsiynnti 
Buddhaaan c& dhaTnniadeaaDa niinia ti-lakkUa^iuutta 
Ha ^tthi, Dcsain auiccam dukkbam anattam ti kathentanam 
* kim natd^ ctani katb^Htlti * n'eva aatiiiii nn soddhataiii 
inatiAuDtb Tuto abbinaiuaya mi hoti, toamiib asoti adiyva- 
aikuiii fioHannm koti j tasma fio aktild^ Vos^-saintO' udA'' 
aynkiilo aa botu Knsma P Tarla siitta ttuanaakili^/ia bout],. 
u«^anakili^Qaii co dinuu ovndo ayadatthitTne Da 
udake do^daruji viya khtpjmia vigacokati; ta»ma w pi akuio. 
SatAsahoaaato panu pa^tha3a b^ittha TO^^ataLo pattbuya 
uddhaiii dvukalo kalo Doiaa^ fada ca Tai^«aBzitakalo botL 
Atba Mabojmtto " nibbattiiabbakulo ti' pasak Taito dipojh 
vilokento eapariviira catturo dip* olokiitva : Tisu dipesa 
Buddba na mbbatLanti! JambudTpei j'ora nibljntbmtlti 
dlptttii pass]. Tato Jambudlpo numa maba doBayajima- 
aubossa-paniuaDO, Klutairusmiiii tm kbo pudtfsa Biidilbii 
nibbattantlti^ desuh Tilokento MBj[jbi[napade*uiTh pawb 
MajjbimApade^o naraa punitthinuij'fl diaava Kajangnlatt 
niirua atgama tl adjuit najeoa Vimiya vutto va; aft aydmata 
yojunaisaldDi Tittbarato adiJ,hati 3 ’aRi [yajaiiaiKilnai] 
parikkhpputo nairayojaaiiaalaniti. Elaamim bi pudaw 
Buddba pacccka-^ baddbii aggaaiivaka aslti ujubm'a v^ttka 
cakkavaltirtija a5ua ai tnahQnakkba kbattijabrabntQnojgaba- 
patimabiltSla uppajjanti; idani c’eltba Kapnavaltbu iiiinia 
naagaranw ^Tattba mayil aibbattitabban ti' nit^haiu agamadi. 

Tato kuluih Tilokcnto ' Huddba Dama loka^auiraata kuto 
aibbiittSDti^ iditai ca khattiyakulnrii lokofiamiiiatadii tattba 
mbbattisMiini Suddbodaao uama me rajsl pita bhavi^sati 
ti ktilaiu paui. Tato lautatuih yilok'^iitoi 'BaddbaniiitH naiuft 
lota Burddbutia na hoti kappasatosobaadaih puritaparaml jatito 
jiat^haya ukhain^padcasltu boti ; ay'au cii Muliaiiinva caiiia 
duvi edisa^ ayam mo mat5 bbavistaati ; kittakaik pan' as^a 
ayun ti P ' dasaniiMm miH^iuuu upoii sattodivakini pmssL Iti 
inmii] punoa-vibkoaam TUoketvi ■ kaia me marJsii Buddbn- 
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bhaojati * derataiiam namgahatb karonC^s patiiiiiaih datva 
"gaochatha tumh« ti' Tuvatim»a*deTata uyynjetTa Tasitu- 
deratalii parimto Tuaitapure NantJaniiTQiiam pavisi- Sabba* 
devDlokesu hi NatidDJiaTaiiam nttbi ycTa* Tatra naiii devnia 
*ilo cato migatiih gaccha, ito calo augatiih gacchSti' publ>e- 
katokuBalakammokaAam sarnTamana vicaTonti* hO evrtiii 
devQtalii knsalaib aaravamSuahi panvtito tattlia vicaranto 
▼a cavi j evam catr> va qavamTti jSnilti cutUciltaiii na jaaSti, 
paitfiandhim gahetva patisaudbi-cittam eta na jacfiti i 
iina^mrm me thane patbandhi gahitn ti evuiii patia janati* 

Koci pans thera * Avajjunapariyayo uiitna laddhuih Tsttati 
dutiya-taliyn-cittavare Yeva janisaatHi^ vaduuli. Tipetaka- 
^Bha^iyathfiTa pann: ^MahHsinttaaajii patisapdhuhatt oAilefiaiii 
pap'jiaDdhLfladim, kotippattmh tcflUdi eati-aoinpajaiitiaiii; vasnid 
pntia tern'' ova cittuna taih eitlaiit patiuii nn aakka tssiina 
cati-cittuib aa jdrtatb culi-kha^c pr cava mi ti jaiiati, puli- 
simdhicutam oft jiiiati, asukasmim me tbune patiauadhi 
gibita ti jiindti, tasmitn kale diiAasaliaaaT kampalTti.' 

KTniii matukucoliim okkamanto pona ekunaviaatiya pari- 
Siindhioittcflu iiiettapubbabliagaj^a somanassMialiagfltundM* 
sjiinpajtittiiaaankharikakasalacittflssft eadisajh mabavipaka* 
cittciia patbuudhim ganbi, Mnbasii'athera pan a epekbiiiMiba- 
gateiuLti abfi. Puduandbiih ga^kanto poiia fUu]kipujitiaiiiaya 
uttura«5]hanakkhattciia aggabefli. 

Tadji kira ^lahitmava pure punnamnya eiittamadiYHiiiato 

pQtthaya vi'gatamnipaaam nialagandhaTibhritiaumpannam 
iaikkbuttaki|aiii anubhavamnnu Batlatue divaae pato va 
atthttva gandhodukenu imbuyitva sabbnlankarnviblmsita 
^qhibbojunaih bhufljitvft mpo^atliuiiganii adlultbslAi. feiri- 
gubbhiuh puviititvi sirijmyarn) nipannii nidilum ekka- 
mamaQa imaiu aupiamii uddaua i Caltape kira pniii 
^bThiinijiiriiO aavaDcn’^ evw saddhipi ukkJiipitva Aiio- 
Uittadabam m'tva ckamEintam atthiubsu^ otba neAarh 
deviyo ilgoutva jnaauAamaUbflniTiattbam mibiipetvai dibba- 
iiiviiaetvti gandbehi vilimpitvS dibbapopphaai 
pilundbitva tato avidure Ilujatipabbato taMu anto kunaka- 
'"irnanaiu atthi taaiuim piTcTnato aisaih katva tEipajjapesniii. 
Alba Bodhisatto actaYaraviint^e huivaj tato avidun^ eke 
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susQirinapfthbato, tatthfi caritvu tato oruvliu rDjeitBpabbjiitAih 
ahhiniliitvu ultaradiAalo agamtda tuttukavimuiunTi pavisitm 
inataratii pudakkhi^m katvil diikkhmapasii.'iiiL lajetTa 
kucobirh pavhthiiaadiso ahosL Atba pabuddbil devi nuiii 
supinani raritio urocosj. 


liaja Tibbutuya tjittiyiii catusaithiniintte 
khfi ^ pikkoi^pctvn haritupattaya lajiTiltbi kataraabgala- 
sukkurnya bhutnija mabanihani asaiiaiii pnfitiiip&t'nt tattlia 
nUinaqaaih bnthtnai^fiiiaib sappiraarJbugukkurubbimnkbB* 
rti^i varapayasaiSfl, suvannamjatapatiyo pur^tvsl auvunija- 
rajutapTtlbi yevn patikayjitvii adil^i aijriE?bi ca ahatavatthu^ 
kapilugai'idauadlbi te aaiitappeoE. Atha acaaiii sabbakaniu-' 


Bantappitinaiii Biipinath iin>C0tva ** kJiii bhavissatiti ” paccrhJ. 
lirilhma^ lihQmBii; **• Ala cmtayi, tnahatiija; do^'iya Ift 
tutclilmhi gabbbo pntitthito; to'ca kbo punaagabbho on 
iUhi^bbbo putto te bliftvisaiati | 00 SQca ii^mni uJjbii^TuriMftti 
i 5 j« bboiiMoti cakkanittij sace Sgam nikkhainiim pibba- 
jissnti Baddho bbavinati lake Tiyuttaeebaddo ti." 

Evath aato aampajano Bodhisatto TaafLu kSvS oavitva mStii- 
kiiccbiih okkamati. Taltha Mig M«i^(pa,(o ti imiiiu catuttliii 
Sabhbavakkaotiyii okkaioatlti daweli. Catasso hi gubbbii- 
T^kaatiyo. Kataum ima. bhaate, gabbhavakkanliTa? 
Idha bhanta alaac* nsampajano a'a™ inalukucchiai 
okkamati asampajano matakucahisraiiii ySrt aaoniijawiio 
raatukaccbisma nikkbamati; ayaiii paibamB" gabbbavakkantt. 
Puna ea para*, bbante. Mb' ekaaoo wmpajano bi kho malu- 
kuccbMimiii okkamati Biampajdno raSlukaochiamim viiti 
aaampajaoo nmtukurobiama nikkhamatt; nyam du'li.vi 
galibkarakkanti. Puna ca paraiii, bhnato, idb’ ckocco sain- 
p.U»"®_™iutare!.im okkamati sampajfmo mlitokumbia- 
njiiii van ajmmpniSno mitukaccbisma nikkbamati; ayain 
tatiya ^bbbavakkhaoli. Pao* aa panuh, bbante, idb’ okaKO 
jmmpajmm hi e-rva loitokaacbuii okkamati sampajuno loatu. 
kacchiamuo yati rampajiioo niatakuwbiamu nikkbamntt; 
ayam aataUbS gabblmvakkaatlti. Efiau pathama lokiv.ma- 
oamanaojjioti dati.vS aaitimabiaavakSnam tatiya dviiina* 
J^a«vakaoa* paa™fca.bodbi«itta-„au an Ete kira kamma- 
J.h. lau-b, oddhapada adhoairi imkaaataporiso papSte viva 
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yonimukhc (?) khittn talacliig'golena battlit vi\ti sambSdbeoa 
yonimukhe na Dikkbamamiiaa anattaiii dukkbaiii piipimantL 
Terui ncsani mayam nikkhamiiraari Banipujiioata no hotu 

CututLiiii e^bbandu-Bodhisattilaum. Tc bi matukuccbiJiiDini 

putUandhim ganlianla pi jaflanti^ tattba vasaiiTa pi jimatiU, 
nikkhiiraunakale pi ca nekkhainmnjaratu mitiliapada adho- 
Bjre katva kbipitaih nu sakkontii dve battba pusiTretva 
akkhini timmiletTU tliitakii vu aikkbaniantltik 

IiitCfJiifh (ffchiutaiiii ettha kuccbiiii okkumflnto bo tit i attho. 


Okkomanto bi tomaith ovaiii hoti oa okkamainiine. 

Appamtlnfi fi btiddhBpjMniiiiniO Triyiili> ti atLtiO. 

U/dro fi ta^a* ev'a vQ'VttcaDQiii. 

Dfranant ti e ttba dflvanam aytim ansibbiivoj 

oivutthavattliaAaa |wibba dvadiiaa TOjaiiiatii pbamti, tutha 
Bariraa^o, Utbil alatikiirasaa, tutbS vimuno^i taui utikka- 


mitvH ti attho. 

LokuHiarikd ii tinnatiiinuiii cakkaviilSiiLiiii. angora e ii 

lokflTiUirika hotl,—ti^nam sakatacakkiiiwm patlanotk 

aijiiainannaiii abacca ^hapilduaiii itiajjho okiiao i) o. 
puna lokantnrikanirnyo pam^nto utthnyojaDLiisaliasso hoti. 


M-ifffid {( niccaTivata* 

Atiimniid ii heuha pi appatittba- 

Atai/iakurd ti Lamtibhuiii. 

AttfihakamtimUd ^ ookkhuviuiiujjiipptttti-aivarunato nndlia^ 
bbiivakamnn timtsana satnannttgata; tnltlia kira tokkliu- 
vifiiiunam na jiiyeti^ _ ^ 

^c/jm-tMaAidJ/tika It candiipaaurijiT Idm ^kapIJabaren pva 
tiau dfpe&u pufjJHiynnti, evaih inaiiiddliikii, ektskayn diidiyn 
tuivannva^ajaDU-oata^basHitii afidbakuraiiJi. vidkaiuit^ti 
kaiii djiftseqti. 

Eraifi^ntaMnampd [dWdya] nanuUouiUi attano ilbbaya 
ouppahonti; te kini ciikknvJkpibbatQiim vemajjliHua gartiiiti, 
cakknvulapabbataii ca atikkamma lokuDlunirnySi tasma te 
tctttba nbhuya nappabotitir 

3> pi tdUAa mtid H ye pi tasmim lokaotani-mabiitiiraye 
Batta uppanna. Kiib pnnu. kamtuadi kntvn tattba uppajjatitki* 
—Bbnriyam darunamiiliipituiinam dbadiiniikasamanabrab- 
mBTia nan npari apajiidliniii anflxiU ca divuse divas® 
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^iCnvudhadisihaBtakoBniiiiii katvi oppajjsnti. tambapopn;- 
dlpo Abhayacani'N^iigfiCiomdAyo viva* 

Tewiii nttabliuTO t{-gavTiliico hot!,'Taggullunro Tiya Alghu 
naklm boati; fe mklclicTttgguliyo viva iiiikheLicatkflvjI]apadij 
Iflgjfnnti i yuiS Mihaata nfifiamafiGnasa butthapasagata bond 
otba bhakkbo no laddlio ti maiinaniaiili:, tattlin vavnta vipiiri- 
vomtva lokatendhflruka-udukfl patent,; v5to paharantft pi 
madhiikaphalani viya cbijjitva aduke potand, paiuntii va 
flccantnkar^ udake pitthipi^^ viva vilJvanti. 

pi kirit bAo tanti AnUa H bho jatba mavaiii niiiba* 
dakkham anubhavama, evarii ailne p{ Hru Lua imam 
dukkhain anubhavamittbS idhiippanna [ti], tain diTasiiii 
JtosTOUti. ^Ayam paoa obblao ckayagnpananiatlam pi na 

tiini nayitva pabuddho arammaijam vibbav&ti 
tattakaiu kulam holi. 


Digbabhiuiaka pana accharusaifasStamattam eva vijjubbaio 
nictbantva kim idan ti bhuj^aotanam jova antaradbavadti 
vttdanti. ^ 

&ti>knnj>atiH Mmantoto kampati ; itoradravadi DBrima- 

padaasa vavacanaiu. 


Puna /jppQmd^^ edit idTni gamanatthEuii vuttaih* 

CflWdro deraputtd minddha up^g^^firndifL 

Ha* dm ti aatiumam Maliarajanam voaena vuttaiii; 
d^Qaaby^-cakkavalfl pana caltiiro natraro katva catrdlisa- 
honti. Taltba iniMiniiii cakkavaje mabiTraiEiDO 
khagBuhattl... B«dhi«tt.a«. imkfchaMya upagn„t™ airi- 

gubbha,B p.v,,th5 ha™ gBbbbBjvimio paHhEja aviru- 

ddhaka^_,aao_p,«i^k5diy„yj^„g^__^ patikkhaiBSpJtTa Ta'™ 

gaTlhidwa. KiiaatthS pansVw. 
l^b»P Xana ^t,«Bdhikkha,a kalilakalato puUhEva? 

n.^"* “kkbipitvS BodbiMtliaHi 

-v„^ ™ “■•-Man.ontth.a, igaaaba- 

P“-t«-tk.„ena T«tbE- 

^ J-ta raropopya; anopjiameaa bhikkb*™ TaihE- 
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goto pmrin [bliavftti; gaccimttiii tumbe bbikkbiiTfi yatba 
viliHnim; flrukkhiya bhikkbuve Tntbogata ti* Evum etaih 
im parilpakkantiiiia jiviUiitarayo aUbL banti tbo 

pana aiuuntu^ Tirupa duddarnksi bbemvaruta pakkbina 
yewiib rupam diava soddaiii Tii sutvE Bodhifiiittamatii 
bhavaiii va snDtftw t 5 uppajieyya; tesum Tiivarepattbiya 
rukkham aggahwoin. Api ca Bodhigattawa puaflatejenm 
aailjutugdmvu attana giiratacodila pi tfi Bvam 

Kim puoa to antogabbLaih pariailvii thitl catlnro maba- 
rajaao Bodbisattiitniitu attaao dusJittiti no doasontiti P Nabano- 
niapdaim-bhojon5di-8arTmkic4:akul0 ni doasond. sirigabbhara 
jfiovLeit'vn vanistiyaiio nipannakoie pan^ dossentr. Tattba 
kirtciipi aTnutiuasodossaiion nama niBntis&aaam aappatibbayailci 
boti. Bod Lisa ttamalS pna attono c*oTa puttoaBa ca punfia- 
nubhavoaa to diBVit na bbSyati. Potili-antopuniFkkeatL 

viy' aasa lean cittam uppftjjatL 

Piikatiffd sitapati ti aabhavoti' cvn ftilasampanna, 
Anuppaiine kira Buddbe manu^^ liipasapaHbbajakmiam 
aemtiko Toadit^a ukkutikaiii nisldit^a sllatii ga^baiili, 
Botibisattaroata pi EuladevalaOMi iaino santiko gft^lmti; 
Bwibisalte pann kucchigate aildassa ijadomiSlo nisiditum 
Hama na Bakkn; tamasaiie nialditvS gohitn silam pi aranna- 
kuftinaiqatlam boti; tosma sjiyani ova Biiutii gabealLi vattam 
boti. 

PttrtMfMQH BodbiBattapitarom Hdim katvu teaa raaDiisseiu 
pariiadbippSya-cittaifl n' appajjati. tail ca kho Bodhieatte 
garavona na pobldflltlleMitaya. Bodhiiftttaiiiatu irupam pana 
Hukusalasippikil 'pctthakamroHdiflu pi katuiii na HikkoniK 
Tain disva puriaaowi nTga a' appajjatiti a a aakka vattiitm 
Saco ptma lani upsankaiaitLik^ma boti padfi m 

vabaati dibbo^sankbaUkSyi bajjbatu Taaraii an^tMamauhja 
ti adi Yattam. 

ti ptin'HldbippaYavasciia \iattbupfltikkbepo kilbito^ idha 
irammnifBptitilShhD dMsito. TiidS kim dev[^S srarupo piitw 
kucchioniiiTi uppaiiiio ti batva saaiantato nijuao nuUia^ la 
hharanttUriyEdi rnsetia p flcadvS ra rnm ms^avattli ubh u tam 
pappa'kaniiil posonli. BodliUattnMa ca Bodbisattamita ou 
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kutakamiDassa u^saarijittaliTbbasakk^nL&aa pnmit^patic^sliedO' 
rtUmti nti "itki. 

AhlanfaJifiyA ft yatha itthiyo giikbhabltarena kibmanti 
hatthapudauddhuiDukaiadTni papunuutu no evaik taasi koct 
kilaniuttho ahoei. 

Ttroi:U€chitjatan anifikucckigatamn Kalaladikalmb ttttkka- 
mitvu Kujjiita-angapaccaiigain abhinindriyabkuV[tU|iagfttaiii 

}orapaMa(i. Kitnaltham jiaMantiJ'-suktiavuftiitthomi, Yttlb^eva 

Hi mala pattona aaddlniti nisinna \h nipuima vd hattharii ’I'ii 
pndaih va EjJflmbantarii uikkhipitva !Hi]|t(iapeflKTniJti flukHai'ii- 
Btitthfliii puttjiih Dlt^keti, evam IJadiiiBattJuuiltu pi; tthu tarn 
mati]. titthdnagapiaDapttrivattunanieajjiTdjsu aijbn^italaTiika- 
tittakatukiibare aj jhoharranukdlei^ij co g^bbhiiasa dukkbniii 
» Attbi nu khd rno tuih puttiissuti? aukha^'uaatttmni 
liodhisattam olokajuTnEiiid palludkurh abhujitvd njainaoui 
liodhisatlom paaaiitl. Yatha bi aujifl antokuccbigaliT pukka 
sayaih ojjhotarltvit aina aajam akkbipitva udaraputuld 
pittbito kntvd pittHikaniakaiii Di^^aya ukkutikudTbU 
HHDukata tbapdtvu^—dcvd vassaiito Tukkbaj^us^irc njakkuTa 
nisTdiintij na evtuh liodhieottD pana i pHlHi^ 
knpUikniii pittbito kat^a dkatDtnaDuim dhommakatbiko viva 
pallavkara aLhajitvq piiratlhabhitnDkbo insTdaLi. Fahbeli- 
tnknmmam pan* aa^a vatthum wdheti^ auddbe vatthDrohi 
oukliuiuacchavilokklianoTh nibbatrali. Atbu nodi kucclii 
pattcdhirdetutii tia aakkotf; dlokentiya ca bahi tiuto viva 
]Juuuayati ; tma attbam iipiiiDEiya vibbaventD tryydfAffpiii 
adim aba. llodbijmtto pana aatukuacblg'sto nsacaraih na 
paasati^^ na Hi antokacdbiyadi oakkbuv'inmTnniii uppajjati* 

Hfi/nm iKtrofifi vijHtubHuvapnccava DFuparikkbavcn* i.'Vfti 

BodhiBattetia vasitattbaDaxb bi cctiyokutijUidisatb hctt 

ajltieaaiii apaTtbhogam I lui ca e^ikkiS ’ BcdhiBatUunaloiuih 
apaDdtTD auDaiii aggiitDBH«itthuDe tbapitun ti; tuttakadi 

yeVQ BodhisaUutn5tu Syoppamdriaiii hotij tasiriii ladil kETbiTii 
karatL 

Kafnranmiib ^na vaye kalnrh karotltiP Majjhitaavaya, 
ia^hainavuyaaroiib bi eaHaaom aitabhuvo chandarago UJavu 

boti, lada Banjultagnbbhii iltbi giibbbuni anumkkhitttih na 

■akkoli, gnbbbo bavh5bSdbo hntu Unjjbimaruyaaoo pana 
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dve kottUu«> otikk^imma tiiivjakott>a,se vatthnni vi^dam 
lioti, vlide Vflttliumbi nibbtitia diimkS orogu honti. Tii^nin 
JJodhisattniualtt pi ptknmavayo suinputUTii anubbtivitva 
mtij]bimavai^ii*3a tativakoUbStKj TijaviUii kAlufh hirotlfi. 

.Yard rd cW rd W, Ettba va-aaddD vikappavaaena: 
t 5 Btlha vii ekxlda^ut va ti PVam-Sdinani pi suihgabo vwlitabbo. 
Tiiubti sftlianiii^jato jivati, sUunliakkbamo pana na boti^ 

at lb aina-wj tito nfl j i vati, lieKi jf vawt i. 

"niUl rd fi. Tbita va bulva. ITabumajfl pi dt>vi u^- 
vijafirii ktilagbumiU garalssaiaiti tuiini> arocapcfli^ ^ 
Kapilftvatthqto DevudiibauanBiiragiiminingsaiii alankatmpetVH 
thvhh mvarfn^ivihKvn nmldajK^u Kaiigami^a.ii.a feakka 
pbLris'iirctv^u gflndbainakl'fiiki pujaynTijaB!! defiiii ® 
ayiiiisa. DevadahaaBneurnssa aWdiire T,arnbiiii«ikvau- 
uVyiitiBiii dlHV’a uvvauap:iric4iraijutthiiya citluiii uppdetva 

mil fin sailiiaEii adaM* Itajii uyjuiaiib 
arakktaib etnhvidabliiJcat. Deviyi; iivySiwm t^iVittbuinaUaya 
kuvsidtikkbaih nhasl Alb^ matigalasainmulo siri^yanam 
pafibuptva s5my« parikkbipbbsu. ^ antn^aipm pa^^itva 
wlanakba baltiiena jjabetvu attba^* Atb’ n^>*ia tavad eva 

gnbbbD'cnttbatiBiu alioau _ i v 

herd patigriMiti k}d.)iisav^ auddbuva^bmh* 

Tiiaiio putliganbanti. KathainJ' Sittive^atb t ^ 

pat., patikkhipitva. Idaib vuttaih: tadd Hodhi^tlamafa 
^uvapimkhatbitadi vallbam nivils^tva makkbi^disaia dukal.i^ 
pattaiiii Tava padatHa 'a pantpitVM aUbai^i; | 

fetllfthak^b gabbbDVurtba"'“b sbosi ; dhammakarato 

luUanikkbaiDami^idisaib; atUa to pakollbrubmavit^ea eva 

apqsimkftiniiva patt^atuaiii Bu.-ani.iujnkiia patiggab^Tn , 

battbalo mauu^a dak«Ucui»lmtaker.a paUggabi^am. 

iVnavutlami derd pnfhamam 

Camra mm ^r'oalldro niabamjano, 

Patiggahi'trd fi ojiiiappaveiiiyd pitliBa^bitTa- 
Mahemmo fi mubSlffJo mahil so Utkkba^asai^fBfino. 

Vimdiy va nikkhmmditi. Yftiba mj^a fiaUa yommaggo 

In g gan tu bbaggnvibbaggii n Ik kirn m anti, aa eiam tit lama 

iTtt attho* 

Uiidetidti iidaketta. 
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mucifi^tL Talha afiua aitla kninmajartitehi 
uiJdha^idii adhoiira vommag^ pakktiua sfltnporisaib uam- 
kapapTtom pat4ialir viva lujachiddeoa niJikliaddhiyaroauS 
iiBUlii viva makaduklihaiji ADubhavauta tiana-asaciiuakkliitir 
va dikfchamaiiti, na evam Bodhisatto, Bodhi^ttom bi 
k^toajavaca ^ddhaj^Hdiim adboairairt kiitum na aakkonth 
iti so dhammasnnato otaninto dhuminukalbikd dya niMsenlya 
otanmUpuriM ma ca dve ca haithe dve ca pada poiSreUiL 
thiutko 'A matu kuccbisambbaveDa kanaci iiauciiiii amakkliita 
va Ailikbamatj, 

Uciakatim dHrd adaksvatliyo; t5 auftita aiivi^j^jakatahi?, 
Idad ctt pnthavitalo kenaci aBaaiba (UHtmnissatb tesam poniya* 
paribbojiibiya-iidukani eva aflilcaam PbdbJrapaih kjjS uilakaA 
ca rlaa^tum vutiam. Ailijossa joina Auva^norajaUigbate'bi 
Abanma'iidAkasaa c era baLiA&avattak[idi''pdkkbamoigfitAssti 
CA udaka^Q pariccbedo na ^itbi, 

^ SumpaftjdlQ ii mubuttajato. PiTjlyam pan a msTtu kucabito 
mkkhautamatt* viya dasaito ; na ovaiii dattbabbiuii, 
AikkbautamnttAjii bi liam pathamaih BnibmiJna^auvi.i^£iu^ 
jalena patigHnhimau, tcsam baitbato cattSm maharijaiio 
HiBiipla^mrnatdya BukLawbiphasHiiyfl ajibappavegiyil, 
hatthato nianuBSa dukulacmribatakeba^ roaAuasaaadi. 
hattkato rauilcitva patbavivAm pntittbito. 

Stittrn/ii chaat {ttnibAiraindne U dibbosf'taccbntte dliariyaraa- 
Aambi; attaccliattaflaa parivarnni kbaggddtni ponco rkiakfl- 
kudbabbantjam pi agatan' cva^ pally^ni pana riijSgairAna 

rsija ^\a chattam ava irutlnrii, Teati abattatn ova pajjiiiayati 
iia c altAgakaki. latba kbaggataiavuntaiiiAnihattbakava- 

ittvyaiuu^,I«il«ddha ya pajlimyunli nV gSbakii j 

tobbani kira liai adiaswnSnartipa devatR gaijhliijau. VuEtatii 

pL G etuai i-r— 


Anekasakan ca sakafiaamn^dalam. 

Cbattaih maru dharayuib antallkkb&. 

vnipAUnit dimara 
Xa cliAAiiro cumaTaDbattagniinkii ti, 

^iv. ■!', mttaimaiiviiiharnparilhitaaM 

«bb.a«a„„v.lok,„,* vuitam. Na kbo ™n' atari, 
dattbabbatii. k- 

3iBbiuaUo hi mauuBHUtiajii Iiaitbato muiiLdtVH 
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ptirattliLuifliii disam dlokcaL Aoekooi cakliftTalaflftbfliBaiii 
pkaiignTittiit aheflum* Tutlba devamanassa gasidliciiiiftliadihi 
piijuvamana i Maliupurijsa idLu tunibebi sadiso pi na tthi 
kuta uttajitJiTo tt Hvnin ctituaao disa ca cjilasM 

Qnudiea qa beUbu upariLi da?a pi di«u 'aiiviloketva attano 
fiadia aih aduva t A vttrii uttara di^tt ti ftiittapada.TJtiliars 
Evaro sitka atlho dfl^tbubbOi 
ti uttatuath^ /i ganehi sabbapatbrniiO ; ilfiToni 
dvQ paduai etass' era TeriicananL 

Aiffim antimtl juti *tthi dani pufuthhknTH it padudvaycnn 
imascaiiu attabhav-e putlabbaib arahattiiiTi byiikii3i» 

Ettka fintikubi padeki pathaviyimi patiKliffoiiMi catuiddbi- 
patildbbassa pubbunimittaiu ; uttafabhiniiikbabliiivo mabaja- 
Gain ajjhottkaritva nbhibbaTitvii gnuLanaasn pubbunimittaiii ^ 

sattapadiigamanuih 3atta.boj|jkaiagaraliiJiapotibibbas4a pubbaui- 
mittftiii; dibbas&tacchattftdbuniijorii vimutiificbattapatilabliiiSBa 

pubbanimittath; pailta mjttkukudbabbagdtldi padoahi pi 
vliunltihi TiniisccaiiBsati pubbaiiiiiutbiiii , disiiiiuvilokaiiiiJii 
aaiivatuna-pa^iiiibbaasa pubbanimittoiiii Isabbim vaca- 

bhuaan&m appativattiya-dbammacakkappavattanasda pubbuni* 

mittaiu^ * Ayaai an Lima sibaiisitiO'anupodiae^ya nibba- 

nadbatuyii parijiibbajiinnfiSii pubbniiimittaii ti vedilabbo, 

Im& vciril pu|iya ilgata aambabuLivaro pniia udiigalo 
ttbarltvii dipotabbo. MabilpuriHaBsa hi jatedivuae ditaa- 
sabtUtollokadiiatiiEdbi do vat a skftcakkovuj.e eniiiiipatiidsu ^ 
patbauiuik deva patigaykiiiiflu piiccba iuftiiussa; tadti- 
baddba viya cammabaddlm bberiyo ca kednci epiltilii 
aayaid eva vajjimau ; raanuitiaojiin. andubnndhaiiildiiji 
khufldilkban^m cbii}im&u: aabbaroga ainbilcda dhoU- 
tambdinala viva vlgacchitiisu ; jaecoddliii rupadi psasimaa; 
jaccabtidkira aaddam fiupiniau; pllbaaappi javeapjnpiitiria 
uhsauih } jiitijftjaduid pi tlaidUgapain sati piittbaai; 
Tidqsupakkhaii tudu va ftiipattanam psipapiiiiSP J abHJtttthaku*- 
bhiminiaUbakanitaTiaiLt gakat'yjobbaspiia bbaaitaiii abeatim, 
vorino rndtiucittam patilabbiniRU, Avlcimbi agg^ nibbayi* 
lokaatare aloko udnpadi,. nadlsa jalaiii nappavattij muijti* 
sajduddqau madhusadisaib atliikBiii ahdsij. vato na 'dji^ 
aktua^atapabbatarukkbbigata sakiuia vasaitvu putliavigiiila 
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abraumi cando ntinroci* auriyo unhena sll^nlo niinmalo iitu- 
sumpumio abdai, de^atii attano riiniiiiadviird thalva 
appotluiniiselauacelLikkhepudThi rnuliaki|um kljiiijaaj catu- 
cldTpikamaliameghD malitjunatii ii‘ eva kbuda tia 

pipaAB pj|^], dvKmkAvdlilui sayam dva vivariymisn, 
pi]ppbijpagaphu1np(i|^rakkhiT pnppliaplialaaL gu^hlmaa. 
1 Ja^<ftsab ttlokadbutu ekadbajanullii abosUL 

latrii pi ^saa dasaaaliaMilokadbnliikaTiipo Babbannutaiidria- 
putilabl^aHfla pubbunifnittaii] ; deTsI an ariii ckacakknvaje eauiii- 
jKito dbammacakkiippavattanakale ekappabareua fiaiiiitpatitva 
dbatmiiapaliga^hanasaa pubbaniiruttaib i pothainaih devnta* 
iiaui patlggabanaihcatuaiiam rupBvncaracakkbananiuii pfltilii' 
bbttgjyji pubbanitnittaib ; paccba tnnnua^anam patiggabB^jiub 
catunnuiii tinipajjbniianam patiblbbassa puhbatnmittniiiH^ 
Tiiiitibaddliavmanam sayam Ya|]anuiii anupubbavibarapattlal' 
bbiiasa pubbaidtoitLftib. CuidmabuddbahherTiiaiii TaijuimiU 
mabatiyd dhoTorcabbcriyu BnatuleiinaAga publ^ianiniiLtam- 
Andiibatidbmiadinmh cbedo asniininna-^iuucebedaiiiCLssa 
pubbanimtttajh-f Jaccandbanaiji rijpadfi&;Lanai:h dibbacakkha 
iKitilabbii^ pubboniinittaiu. Jagcabadbiranaib sadda- 


aairanom dJb^sotadbiitupatilabbossa pabbanimiltaiu, PTlba- 
S4ippi[ipni javaifampudd cutuiddhipadavega^aa publiaiii- 
tniUfliii, Juldnath RaiipBlitithdnam catusatipfittbcLaaim piti- 
labhnisaa pubbauiaiittarh. VldesapakkhautaTidvarmm Bupfl'c- 
pitiatii i^ampiiipudanaiii ca putipmiubbidudliigamaasii pabbu'* 
nimittaiik ibitaniiuciin sukutdjQbhitHO bhaaitala yarii loktiBsa 
dhummobbiisiiia dTpgB&ati taasa pabbanimittarb. VcrTiiiUii 
iDtittacittupatil^bo catubrabmaviburapitilabbaasa pubba- 
ni mil turn. Avteimhi agginibb^um ^kuiksjaaggiiiibbdnsBBa 
pubbanimittBili. Lokantatalqko avijjandbakaraiii >dilhanutvfl 
flanalokadjissanassa pubbanimiltjuii. Mabasaraudda-^^ia irwtdhu- 

ratu nibbaaajTi^nft ekanitobbiiirasaa pabbanimittiiiiu YStasaa 
aiii^amnii dvasattbidittbigatabhindanaBaa pubbaaimittnjii. 
bakar^jumiu piihavdga.imaaiii mabiijtttmssa ovudaih inlva 

rr “rpubbanimitlom. Catida^.a alirin,- 
■10 ^ujunakaiiUtajo pubbinimittsm, Snrinissa unha- 
« mt kSyikn„.ta.ik„akhup,„.,-tivi pahka- 

miitPua. Uavaiacan. rimSuadvE^u appotbaisdihi kr!ai>..U 
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buddhulibavfliii patva gdlifliim udSnu^a pubbanimittaik. 
CittiddJpikAiHEibaiiH!gh«i5«i vnasatiaih miihatg tnnHomauiegbii- 
\Tuwtwsa pubbanimittajiu iLbudhilpipiuapiliinaBsa abbavo 
kayagatasatiamaUipatiiabbiiy^ pubbcuiimiclaib^ Dassw 
baisIlokad}i5tu_viI ekadhajamSlata anyaiihiijaitialaym puldia- 
nittiitton ti veditabbtim. Ayam fiumbabulftviiro uama- Etlba 
pafihc pucchanti yadu mabSpuriao pathaviyarii patittbabitvii 
utturabbirnukbo gHntvS isobhim 'acam bhiTsi. tadtt kim 
putbavirn gato udithu ablaena disaaruBno gato udabii adiisA’ 
niSao flcdako gato udSho alafikaUpaiiyallo duliaro buliu 
gato udahu maballubo paccbtipi kmoaditio ta ahod udabu 
paua l«ilad3niko ti ? Ayaih pana panbo bettba Loba- 
Tipetoka^J[u]abbayalthorena vissajjilo va. Thero kir 
otlha oiyatiipubbekaUikamTnaUsaraiiiiuinSnava^vusena tarii 
babuiii vatva avaaaoe eium vyakaai: Mabapuri^o patbaviyaQ 
gato tnnbiijanafisa pana ttkaaeoa gaccbnnto viyn alioai, 
lonno gato inabajanaaiii puna ndissantiltio viyn nbMi, no^lttkfi 
gato mahSjanaftsa nlankatapatiyalto viya apattbSau Daharo 
ta gato mabajauBSMi pana Bo|iivasgodd(»iko viva ahoHi^pncc a 
pana biiladurako va nbosi nn ludiso ti. 1 arisa c assa * 
Bnddbcna xiya butvii, bbo. tberona paiiho katliilo ti 
attamatiB nhosi* Loknntariltavuro vuttanayea' eva. 

Vum ti pnkuuT bulvu. Yatba bi favaki iiahiTna-innkhn- 
dbovanapivanEidiikal'On.a linokasognta niJlfl eankbaro uippa 
deao aammasituiii oa aakkonti okasapatte okasapattnm nva 
^imniaaanu, na evaih Boddbfu Uuddha hi ^altadiva- 
sabbhantare vattilaaankbSro udilo pattbaya tamma&vtvn ti- 
lakkbanani aropetvS va vboo|jiiiiti; tesaik avipa^atta- 
dhammo nama na 'tthi, Toama tiUHd ti aba. 

Soaaih aabbatthn utlnnani ovali. 

Acohoriyabbbuta-Btittwii Utiyam. 









Art, ihf th« Fftyan 

DiftitcU. By Eijwaho Bhownti, M,R,A-fcj- 


In this nrtick I do not propose to attempt any general 
t'Ia.£Sihctition of the dialects spokon in different parts of 
Persia i for, in the present state of our knowledge, and 
with the materials Vot aTailnble, such attompt would, 
perhaps, be preuiuture; and, in. any oaBe, the task la one 
which 1 am not cotnpetent to undortako, Jseither do I 
deetn it necessary to enlarge upon tho importance of the 
philologleiil reeiilte which, a fuller study of these dialects 
may he expected to yield, 3Iy present intention is merely 
to make known a coilection of poems, of vonotiB dates iind 
authomhip, composed in different dialects of the Persinti 
language, and uoutuined in a small inunuscripti which came 
into my possession about four years ago. 

I hare nioro than once had occasion to make mentiem 

ill these pagi 3 S of Sheykh A-, of Kirmnn, a learned 

B&bi of the Ezell faction resident in Constantinople. With 


him I maintained for some couaidonible tima a pretty 
regular correspondence on matters connccteil with the 
hihliography, litomlure, and religions of Western Asia. 
In one of "my letters I questioned him os to tho exact 
nature of the dialect In which some verses occurring la a 
ghfizal of lUhx (ed, RoBenawelg-Schwnnuau, voL iii, p, 2311: 
No. 78 in are coraposed^ ^ 

he replied as follows : ^’Tho dbl^t about which yon wrote 
for information is the Luri putoia of StiirAz and Isfahiinj. 
which Is the Pahlavi dialectJ >Iany poeta, such os SuVi. 


■ The Orm iVAf-nV n. W aftes W pmtel otit, ii T«r I^Jy hr 

t’bjT HiOjnniiMaao wriUf*. ■fid i» cocnnHittlT argued U the dtdrtU ■p.ikm m 
nwiflo* dwtricti' al P<»ua. M, ter (iixuupt«^ liy ^ainJu’llih MusUirfi-i-ilMiFial 
(n th^ .LK. 7^0h ■J. Cf. OLthmutm's 

ZM t&TS, p. 
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Abu tho gtistronomicr poet, Hfifiz, nitc! KJiitdJu [or 

Kimiaij], have coniposeit verses in it. Of these poems 
1 hase collected a sufficient aatnple, atid have written them 

down with a glofi&iryi ihe^.^ if you wish, I will forward 
to you.^' 

It ^need scarcely be said that I accepted this offer wilh. 
alacrity. On Septejobci* 2, 1891, I received the manuiicript 
which I shall tloscribe immediately, together with s kiler 

wherein Shoykii A-wrote as follows: "As regards the 

kuri dialect of Shiran, I havo for some white entertained 
the idea of compiling a collection of specimena of the 
difforent dialects of Porsion—Khii^h Ldrl, Ni’ini, ZAvali. 
Sughdi, Gili, Deykmt, RfiKi, etc. With a thooBatid 
ditficultics^ I have been successful as regards aoine of these, 

amongst which ia this aamo Luri dialect..For the 

moment, I have transcribed a few quires on the Lari 
dialect as now n«d at Sivatid, which I herewith send veu. 
Believe me when I tell you that it cost mo nearly a year's 
work to prove and verify tlieao few sheets i for to obtain 
from Perala informatioii of this sort needs the strength 
of se>en elephants, I would not have communicated It 
to anyone, hut, by reoaon of my sincere friendship foe you, 
who seek after learning and knowledge, ami undenifaiid 
somewhat of these matteiiB, I forward thc-se six quires. 
Should you desire it, I wjU by degrees send you more. So 
likowitie I have pnt together all that 1 have h«.m able 
to collect about the other dialects of Perak, whicli also 
I will «nd you." Tho Sheykh added that he nnei several 
others m Constantinople and Por&k had fonned themsidves 
into a small society for the study of those dklecte, and the 
collectioa of illustrative toateriiil. 


The mere formation of *auh a Boeiety, however sniallj 
however m.perfL^tly equipped, however wanting in scientific 

^ I .fnl, . worthT of „o4 and .l-oold 

tend to di»,po(o the notion eotcrtninrf, „ it „o»ia 

Mooh n..ght U ,0 
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but I bnTc not spoce to pursue tbe matter fuj-tber at 
present^ and return to tb* manuscript above mentioned^ 
which fltippliea tbo Bubject'-matter of this article. It com- 
prWa IE. 44 (SS pp.), in quires or " i^heeU,” m^urlng 
20”Sx43‘0 centimetreo, and b written in a email, clear, 
PeraLao ia'Ikq^ The paper w tbicfc, and yellowish in colaur. 
Kaeh page ia ruled in 10 lines, but tbo actual niitnbeir of 
written liocB varies according to the extent of the inter¬ 
linear glosses, which, as well as the heodings, are inserted 
in red ink. The eontanlA are as follows: 

r (ff. An account of Sivuud in Furs (situated on 

the main mad from Shirdis to Isfabin, about 3 
parusuugs X. of latakhr) and its dialect. 

II (S: 4'-lG"). A glossary of dialectical words [includjug 
many of those which occur in the pooma luioie- 
diutely following), with their PetBiaii equivalents, 
arrmjged in 13 classes, according to subjects, 
without regard to alphabetical order. 

III (S'. 16^-44*), A collectiou of dialectical poems (about 

T5 pieces in all, comprising some 300 hetfU) by 10 
didemnt poets. 

IV (f. 44'*). Eemarks on the etymology of five words 

CJj^ r iJr^ i 

Three years ago (in tbe summer of 1892) I began to 
prepare un article on this manuscript, bat oLber work 
compelled me to lay it aside uiidniabed. My intention at 
that time wag to prefix both the text and translation of 
the account of Slvund, which oonstitutce Part i of the 
conteulsj together with the glossary which forms Part ii, 
to the text and translation of the poems end such eom- 
mentniy as I could supply to them. Only, os a, matter 
of oonvenience, I determined to rearrange the worda in 
the glossary so that they should stand m alphabetical 
otder, and to Append a table of phonetic equivaleata, 
showing the modilicatiotis which each Persian vowel and 
consonant might assuiDu in the dialects. Of this aburLive 

J.IUXS- 1995. ^ 
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artidfl the whole prelimiHaTT portmn^, amounting; to 36 
pages, was octuiilly wntteu, when I was coinjyelled for iLa 
while to turn nay attention to other tnulterii, hoping to 
resume and complete it at ^ome future dote. I wjie fore¬ 
stalled, however^ bj M- Cliiment Haort, to whoao pou Wfl 
owe so miiriv- interesting and Tuluable com muni eat icina on 
Persian and Turkidh bibliography, Persian philology, nnd 
other matters connected with Western Asia. Tn the Journat 
for March^April, 1893 (Ser. is, voL i, pp. 241-tiO/, 
he published an article entitled k Dittkck Prfi'Sffw de 
Slicend, in which were comprised a French trailshition of 
the account of Snund which fortus Part i of my ITS., 
and the glo«ssary which constitutee Part ii. In the lotter 
be preserved the original arrangement of words accerding 
to classes. Concerning the source of this memoir he added 
iho following particiilara, uot previoiisly known to me. 
"In 18B8 the Governor of the province of P'ars, His 
nighness Prince llitkhamii'd^Dfitrh [son of the latu Prince 
hnrhad ^liraA, hearing that the in¬ 

habitants of the viltogo of Sivand, situated at a abort 
distance from Shlr^i:, made uiie amongst themseivca of a 
apt.'cLal dialect, had the curiosity to instruct u Persfau innii of 
letters attached to his service to make a study of this patois^ 
This mission wag onttusted to Sfirjsd llusevn TihrAui* 
poetically surnatued Tkurt^ytjd^ who recorded bis observa¬ 
tions in a monusoript, of which there exists a copy in the 
library of MirzA Ilabib of Isfahan, Ho, very obligiuglVi 
authorized ub to make use of it. Thlg copy was made by 
the caligrapher Fadlu^llah, mu of the lute Mirufi Mu¬ 
hammad 1; usut, ihfl gilder, and was completed on Thursday, 
the nUi of Ituht- IT, AAL 1306 (Dec. 14, 1SS8). It consists 
of 27 leaves, tinuumbered, of a amaU aiiio, coTTcapoudiDg 
approximately to the octodecimo of our booksidlera.'' 

This MS., which formed the btisls of M. Iluart’a article, 

was, no doubt, the gourao whentio Shevkh \ _^ derived 

Port, i ond n of tho MS. rrhioli to «,nt to mo; for. so for, 
the two iISS, corrMpoiid almost exartlr; aad, tuorcoTor, 

I toppott to kaow that tho loaniod Mini Hobib (who di«I 
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two or three rears ago) waa one of SheyVh lutimnte 

fritinds, A cotaponson of M. Hunrt^s tranei'lation of Mir^i 
Huseyn^a MomoiF on Hfvimii with the text in my MS. 
reveals only a fe\v quite trivial differences; while niv 
vocabulAry diifers from his chiefly in thia, that with it 
have btfon incorporated somo additional dialect-words drawn, 
fmoi the pooii[)6» This canuot bo regarded as altogether 
au irnprovomentt sinco the poems differ in age^ authorahipt 
and idiom, and it is obviously undesimble to confemnd the 
words occurring in them with tboso ncLuiilly used at present 
in the Si vend dialect. Tho publication of M. Ilimrt'^s 
article, thoreforo, readers it unnecessary for mo to say much 
more about iho first two parts of my MS* The English 
truniilation of the memoir on Sivond which I hod prepared 
is no longer of any use, since tho excellent h reuch render¬ 
ing of M* Iluort is acccssiblo to all m the pages of the 
Jourmi At^intique. Nor do I now thinlc that the publtca- 
tioii of the original Persian test of this memoir, which 
I had originollv Coutemplated, is of much iniportoncc; since 
most of the place-names occurring in it (for which especially 
the test might ba dtjemed necossnry) ate given by M- Iltiort 
m tho proper character. As for the vocahulory, although 
I still cousidor an alphabetical arrangement prefenible to 
tho existing one, it does not appear to me to be worth 
reprinting the same scries of words with the surue eat- 
planationa merely for the sake of introducing a better order. 
Besides tho test and translation of the TDcmoir nientionifd 
above, I hod eonstruoted for my abortive article a Tabic 
of l*honetio Equivalents, w'horein I endeavoured, to sum 
up in a compendious form such phenomena of permutation 
of sound as worn roveaLed by comparison of the dialects in 
which these poems are written with Dtandnrd Pcrsuui, so 
fur os the intrinsic uiititnesa (for sack ix purpose) of the 
Arabic alphabet, and the trauscriberis lack of adenliflc 
method, permit us to ubsorvo them. This table, lomewhut 
tnodifled from its original form, I here subjoin, for, im¬ 
perfect though it be, it oflera a summsTy of the more lialient 
features of these dialo<;ts» and mdicates, to some exluatj the 
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relations existing 'between them and standard Persian. Eiieb 
pbonetio change recorded in this tabic will beocefortli be 
denoted by the numeral here prefixed to it. 


TABLE OF PHOXETIO EQBTVALEXTS. 

I. Towels, 

1. d (T, l> IE abortened to a; for j \£hJ for 

Ij . 

2. becomes ^ (j), u; f^t^ for 

3. „ becomes h i \ for i for 

4. ,, (medial) becomes i; Jfd^s for jl\^. 

5. a (rarely) tjecomee i; for CSLj . 

0- Prosthetic i (J) ia common in the diaiocts; for 

for w'Tj^ , 

7- f, i (idiifii) ie replaced by d i c.^. irs-^h 
U for 

8. f is shortened to i ; for * 

6. f (modial) becomes ik : for 

10. u is shortened to ir; for 

11. tt is lengthened to «; for . 

12. K, ii, become f; e.^, for fbr 

10. (i (dnsl) becomes i (j); 4J for^, [Perhaps, however, 

, pointed <j j merely denotes a ahorteniug of 
the Towel, os Id 10. So in modem MSS. 

j -f 

when scanned short in poetry, ia often written 

A^.] 

14. If (final) becomes e.y, Ulj for_yllj. 

15. i (a final) becomea d; c.y. ^ for 4y . 
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10* I# (a final) becomes di Lij^ for 
17* The aspirate (i) lakes the place of kam^a (*) j 
for 


IS* 

19 . 

20 . 
2L 
22, 

23. 

24. 

25. 
20, 
27, 
2S. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 
30, 
37. 
33. 

39, 

40. 


II. Consonants. 

h ia replaced by a or mj; yi* for j for , 

„ yA; for . 

f , f are replaced by s; e.y, ^-3 for ■ 

J 13 replaced by;? ; e.j?. j for . 

y; <r,y. foe ^ 

/; for ^ 

qi !jj for Ias-, 

A; ; /jt*^ 

s; Aili for jilo; ti/jf for 

;; e.ff. ^ for a^, 
y ; e.y. ^bl’j for Job, 
i (fmal) is odea dropped; c.y, for for 

r is replaced by £; e.g, Jj for^. 
r ia often transposed j r.y, J 

ryj r I. 

r (fioal) ia sometimes dropped; r.y. ^ forjSi ] forj'j;*. 

z ia replaced by zh ; c.y, for ^^j . 

z „ sA; fl.y, for 

* (medial) is dropped; e.y, 

(final) «j.y,U/or;U. 

a ia replaced by t; for for , 

a „ z; e.j, jiU for for - 

sA ij a; forjjii, 

sA „ cA; e.j* —^b for ^j^b, [Bat this, per¬ 
haps, ia dae to Turkish influence.] 
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41. ^13 saHt^ned dan^n to I; for j _=.* - 

42. is repWed ; e.p^J\L.\ for 

43. ph (medial) is dropped; for ^4,^. 

+4. ffh (final) ,, for ij, j. 

45. /is replaced bj t; e.y, JU,\ for jLJi. 

? ji l and ^ -t^-. for JJU; JiU 

for J3U; for 

47. 5? ia replaced by M; e,g, for 
4$. ^ jg replaced by j; e.^, 13 for 

40. ^ (final) la Bometimea dropped; e.y. for CJjLs^. 

60, y ia replaced by p ; e.y, Jj for J^. 
y M *; e.y, for 
y jt y/ij e.yf. ^ for ^£"1. 

53. w is sometimes dropped at the end of words; c.y-V^ 

for 

V 

54. n is somctimea replaced by A; e.y, for j.v.r. 

55. rt (final) is often dropped; c.y, for 

(“not?"). 

56 . A is sometimes replaced by eh; fi'.y. for 


B(>s:^idei tbo changes above enumerated^ sbortenings and 
oiber dietortloiis of words not easily to be eiusaified of 
Common occurronce, 

Ibnt some of tbo modifications of sound revealed in the 
following tenets, and aonimorizod in this Tablcj already eitst 
m the colloquial Pertina of the present day, and underlie 
the atercotyped spellings of the standard speech, is a fact 
which roust constantly be borne in mind, Tbua, ns is well 
known n is m many words pronounced as A or i. 

not nmi; mundm, not mdadan or mttndant 

toyd not myd or hut. on the other hand, > 

k&a., seldom or never yAi,, f AAe). So likewtS in ranid 
speaking, the final d of - “«owtse, in mpid 

the ord person singular of the aorist 
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is ofteni dropped for ^ my rV^ri’ aimiigat 

ihi^ Permni, p, il9J; mi l<s shoiicTiod to a, and such 
pronuDCiations aa ftmui^alifnt for mi-gigad for 

nti-gu^ad, t for in* and tho like, are commoTily Leard even 
iu Lho Rpeeeh of educnted persona. But these cHrnent 
pronuiiGiationo are, as above said, concealed by tbe filereo- 
typed orthography of the literary language; and it li only 
vrhon an attempt is made to represent id writing a prfr 
vincial idiomr us, for ixistunco, where a Gil&ni ijeasant is 
introduced into the am using dinlogne of the Va^r <lf 
Zcinhirdit (edited by Haggard and lo Strungo), or in the 
so-called t—(" Palliavi verses") of tbe dialect poets, 
that ihoy enme to light. Once having made ap his mind 
to deviate from the wDnnal orthography, however, it seems 
as though the Persian ecribe cndeaViiured, as n mle,^ to 
make this deviation as great as possible, by substitating 
C- for uiJ for t, and the like, allhungb no distmetion 
is made between these letters in prmiuacjation even in 
eUmdard Persian.^ From what haa been said it follows 
that the differenco between the pTominciation of the dialects 
and that of slandurd Pcraian is, on the whole, Ic^ than 
we abonld sappofie if we were to judge from written 
apeciiaotUi alone, ^ 

I use the words attempt to represent in writing a pr^ 
rinoial idiom” ndvisedlyj for not only does the Ambic 
chametor, especially when unpoiotttl, afford a very imperfect 
masiin of repreatmti'ng graph leal I if the Baer shades of p^ 
TiancifltioD, but every Jtcribe, when bo bus to do with 
dialccta not usied for literary ptiq>M«p where ho has no 
fixed rule to guide him. emplop bis own system, and is 
iiftiinlly not consistent even in that. It is bad enough when 
thq acribo is ihofoiighLy familiar with the dialect which 
be wishes to exprew in writing, and far worse when (as u 
gencniUy the case) wo have to deal with copies, mors Of 

> As il it to bi« Bitire for «nch ■ rt-Urtnmt, T ™r 

nst^r in a .,f sbn* Ittlliif* (Cawtimt.iinpt?, x.a. 11^^. 

when, it U flltplifiUy atnUd ttlftt tlap P<jn*iw pmanun® Will bks 

<j*, lika and t iika^, I *0)1 ^USw L 
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leas remote from the original drnft, made by pefseiis 
i-^horant of Lhe dialect before them, into which all sorhs 
of clerical ei-rora are almoat sure to have crept. It is, 
indeed, erident that a really satisfactory study of a dMoct 
can only bo made by a seienti6c obsenre'r. skilled m 
onetica, who enjoys prolodged opportunities of conversing 
’t' It persDiLS who apeak it naturally ■ and in the cose of 
some at atiy rate of the poets who have written occasional 
verses in one or other of the dbJects of Persia we caanct 
confident that they a'cro masters of the idiom in 
^ 10 ^ they strove to express thcmaelves. A very poor 
nil inaccumte imitation of the peculiarittes of Jipeech of 
T» Instance, might serve to amuBO an educated 

Icrsian, jnst n;. na EiiglJsh nudlopce will Inngli nl the 
CEitioiis Cogue of an actor who may never oven have act 
pot on Xrish ground, and whoso utternoco). not modollod 
on any ono dialect, are a mere trovaty of cortain sLriltiiig 
leatuces of Iriab pronuncialion in gcnorol. 

Tho above conaidorationi again ond again almost dociied 
mo to abandon a ia,b which, by reason of its iolriiwic 
1 ou tj^ t e inadequate materials at mv disposal, 
my own imperfect quolificutions, it seemed presumpLuous 
to attempt, Put, on thp other hand, it seemeil to me 
Jraportant to direct the attention of Peralaa students in 
us country to the existonce of this considerable mass of 
luocy poetry, whioh hitherto has in Englond rocoivod 
bat little attention; and, moreover, I have learned by 
experienco that the publication of oven u nery fuultv' and 
imperfect account of a matter which is interesting in itself 
o en eu cea to elicit from other workers in the same field 
valuable comraunicaiioiia and criticisms which might other- 
wi^ never mode. iSo, though it hi disagreeable to one’a 
T. ®t»rk which, notwitbstanding all onp'a 

afforts Ws on iue,f 

unperfMlwn and ineamplstonoss, I havo fiaollv decided to 
ge ter with such oonnnsntaTy as I am able to add from 
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the notea and glosses of the compiler and other sourcest 
The Etiglteli renderings which I give mimtj in some cesesp 
he regarded as rather of a tontative choracterp though I 
believe that they fairly represent the general senae of the 
poems. 

Before proceeding furthefi it will be conveiiieiit for infl 
to enumerate some of the principal pablished notices and 
studies of Persian dialects (to most of which T hava had 
Bcces8)j and the abbroviations wherewith I shall henceforth 
denote those of them to which I may have occasion to 
ii^fcT in the (bourse of this artielo. This list makes no 
pretenstons whatever to completenesSp and incladea mooo- 
grapba onlvj though valaablo rantorial is to be glean^ 
from a gnod many books of trnveh otc. (such as Poluk S 
Chodxko^s Kuf rAiiis CcHit'nfft etc.)! which 

* contain incidental uUnaions to the dialects of differctit parts 
of PerHia. In Che case of Knrdishi oa which a good deal 
has been written, T raentioa only a few of the principal 
contributions of philologists. Fuller information will bo 
found by those who desire it iu the introduction prefisod 
by Jttsti to his edition of Jaba's Dtrtionn/ttr^ Kifrde* 
(St. PoLi 1879, pp. and m other 

tuonogruphs. 

1840-1850. FMigei- md Po«. A scries of Kurdish Studios 
in Tok iikv and vu of the ^TciYJicAr. / rf. Kumt^ 
rf. 

1842. [Ch. Specimens of the Popular 

Poelr>^ of Persia/' etc. 

1853. [Bor.] =Jfcrci*w/j Eechcrehes sur les Dialectes 
Persaua " (Talish, Giiak, M^Kandariiii, Kurdish, 
Gabri). Printed at Ctisan. 

1857. [Ch. 2]=CAwHiiV “Etudes phiiobg. sur la languo 
Kurde.” Jont - ix, 287-350. 

1857-58. Lcfrh^t '* Forschungen ub. d. Kurdea u. d. 

Trautschc ^Tord-Ghald^r/ 

18G0. [Jab. 1]. Jrtifi's Eeeacil do Notices et Beeits 
Kourdes . . 
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ISBO-CB, [Dora l]=Ihn/i "Beitiiige Efinntnifis d. 
IntDUcb. Spraci)«a ” (3r4stttqdar4nij, 

1868. [Md, J— 2fof^oittii}/*s ** Esstti gup Ipa dialectea do 
JfaKandeniQ ct Ghilan/' in voL Axii of the 
Z.D.M.G. pp^ 195-294. 

1Sj4. I]. Rehafitck a ^'^Deri pbrases and diulogues.” /nt/rffi* 
Aniiquairy, li, pp. 331-^:15. 

IS<8. [H.S. il^^Emitnm^Schindlert ZD.M.G. toL xaxM, 
635-41 (Semn^n diaWt). 

1879. [Durn 2]=D<*rnj BqU. da rAcad. Imp. d. Saioncos 
tfi-n rT^ ^ ixv, 266-07 (ScTiidnn dialeat). 

* ■ L c/d6o A Diet. Eiirde*F'ntiicaifl ” fedited. 

by Jueli). 

i Qo?' ” l^iitdificho Granimatik/' 

1881. [Jua. article in vol. kxav of the 

Z.DAl.G., pp. 327-414, **TJelor die Manditrt' 
Ton Jezd " (GabpI diaJoct). 

ISSi. [Ri 0 a]=Dr. iZiVwV very valuable account of the 
GnrAn dialect at pp. 728-34 of hie Ptnmn 
Cahtlagut,. 

1882. [as. 2]=i5>»;M»i.&*,Wfri' in vd. sixri ®f the 

^D.3t.O., pp. 54-83, "Die Pmmo in Pereicn, 
(0“brf dL.lM.tJ. 

1684. [JT.S. 3]=//M(ttfo,.SrftWfer in voL xxxriii of the 

pp. 43-116, "Jloitrage znm Knrd, 
W^orlMihatie.” 


1885. l] = Ct Itaarn “Qgatrains de Diim Toh'r 

ISS- on »i. PP- 502-15. 

lfl«r finran.l„„™„." 

1888. i^h.^=Hm,tum-SfhiadUr in „1. ilii of the 

XT 1 -m’ "^^^citero Doilriiee zum 

KunL WortBchatze.’* 

^4"' *"'• 1® Ptfendu Ddrl 

(Gabri'ZCi'”'*' J’P* 

'"tnhrJ" ” Mnteriab for the .tndy 

y most unportiiiit contribution 


1SS3. 


1888e 
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yet niDide oi3 tiifi EFubjeot» w written in EuBssmif 
60 that to those who, like myfltilfi are tinfortuniitc 
oneogh to be igoomiit of that language, only the 
tesU mcluded in it (tmn&litenited, for the tnoot 
part, in Rmsian characters) ore of eny use. The 
following particuiara oonoeming ^1- Shukovslo a 
valuable reaearchea are derived from 31. C.. Sale- 
mann*a compk-ri^Mla to the Ai^mUmie Impiriak il* 
BU (Feb* 3, 1887 ; lUtiifiin de i A^d*t 

vol, XXXip pp. 637—40), M. Shakovski spent thri?o 
years (1&B3-8G) in Pot&ia, dunng which period 
he studied eleven different dmlcetHj grouped as 
follows : — 

L 8h\r6& district i difllecla of Bimid and *AbdH 
(20-30 versta S. of Shiriz)» with its 
dependencies K^lun nod 

IT. KdAhdn district: dialects of rd(nViJ4«, Q^hthd^ 
Keah^i and Z^fr4. 

in. 8emnm\-Tihrdn district: dialecta of 
and ShtmtrzM. 

r\^ hfahdw district : dialects of 
and Ku/Hn, 

In all these diolccta he obtained translations of the 
Uacinelster’Bcho Spraebprobenp. tho beginning 
of the " Finnic Enne." the parable of the PftKligat 
Son, and twelve stories froni tho 
and tho • 4L!aJ. In the dialects of Qahr&fft 
JCevfti, Z^jU, and Be-deh he also^obtained voraions 
of popular Persian songs which pass current in 
those districta; and in the dialects of K^frbn^ 
and Oa%, a rich store of verses by indigeiions 
poets. Besides ail this, ho brought back a largo 
collection of Bahhii^dth eonga. and some ep^imons 
of iho (Kurdish) dialect spoken by the Knlhhdfd 
branch of the Kdziftfnd, Thin vast occaniulation 
of valuable material, with gtammatical fiketches, 
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viocabtilurTcs, and otlier noceffiary adjiiuct«ii« ia to 
form fivo Tolumea^ of which I only possess the 
first (deoIiDg with the Kashdii group of dinli?cta)i, 
published in 1888* Whether the remaining 
volumes, or any of them, have yet flppearedj I 
have hitherto been unnblo to ascertain. 

1889* [Ho. 3J—C/. ITufiri^t Notice d^un miinuscrit 
Poble^-i-Musalidan/’' etc*, in the Jour. riv, 
pp. 238-76. I have succeeded in ideatifying the 
ilS. described in this article with the Jdviduit-i- 
liCahir , a heretical book on the 

doctrines of the Hurnfj sect of the lama'iliyya 
composed by its founder, Fadlu ^USh h Abi 
Muhammad et-Tahnsii el-Hurufi, who wns put to 
death id a.h. SOi (A*n. H61-2) by Timur, A 
full description of a manuscript of the same work 
Contained in the Cambridge Univeraity Library, 
and beating the class-mark Eo. 1, 27, will appear 
ot pp. 60—86 of my forthcoming Cuishffm of our 
Persian MSS- The value of this JfS. of ours is 
largely increased by the careful intorlinear glosses 
which have been supplied to most of the dioliictical 
porlions* 

1893. [ITu. 4] = £7^. ** Dialectc pensan da Siwetnd,’'* 

in the Joitr, A9.% i, pp. 241-65, to which I have 
already had occasion to refer {p. 77G 1 

ascertained from M* Huart, whom I hod the 
pleasure of meeting at Geneva in September, 189'i, 
that Mlrz4 Habib's manuscript, which formed the 
basis of his article, contained only the first and 
second parts of my manuscript, and not the poetua 
which X am about to coRimunicate. This present 
article may therefore bo regarded os in soma sense 
complementary to bis* 
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The Ai’thobs op thk Poetms* 

As already slated, tbc vertea cootained m my mamuicript 
amount to about and are ascribed, in unequal 

proportioas, to lb diiferent poeta* These I sbali uoiv 
entimerato in alpbabeticnl order, adding sacb particuloni 
about each (save tlioee who SJffi too well known to need any 
further notice) os I have been able to collect, 

1* Abu {BtU’hdq) of Sbtriz, the woobcarder 

and gaatronemio poet, author of the 
Kauzu'l-iihtihd, etc. Ho died (eco Eieu's Femm 
CMogttc, p, 634) in A,iJ, 819 or 827, Notices of 
hiH life and poems are given by Dawlatshah 
(Bomboy Hth, ed. of 1887, pp. 166-t>3j and iu 
the A*ffish*Kaf/ii (Bombay lith. ed. of a.u, 1277, 
poets of SbiiA!!, excellent edition 

of his works, printed by EbuM-»Diyi Tevfiq Bey, 
appeared at Constantinople in A4t. 1303, with n 
prefoco by Mirzu ITabib (cf, Joum<A Amtiqne », 
viii, pp, 182-6, nnd (bid. ^ pp^ 88-90). Thia 
edition contains a few of the poems in dialect 
(called Complete USSh of Abu Ishaq's 

poema arc veiy rare. One, bearing the class-mark 
L, 137, aud dltcd a.h, 970, is, or was till recently, 
in the possession of the Society for the Propagalioa 
of Chriatianitv amongst the Jews, It was given 
to Dr, Wolff in A.m 1234 by a certain a4|i 
-Othm&n Kum^d-Dm, It h coniidembly fuller 
than the printed edition, with which I was 
fortunate enough to be able to collate it in part, 
and contains maoy more versci in dialect In 
tho colophon with which this 31S. concludes the 
jKMjt’a name is given as rjikhru'd-Din Ahmad, 
It is written in a email, neat between blue 
and gold lines, and comprbee ft 1G2 of 22*4 x 12 7 
centimotres and 17 linea A notice of Abd Is-h^q 
is also given by RidA-quB Kbin at pp- 44-0 of 
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his ^itjddti't-*Anfm (Tihrdn Jith. c«d. a,h. 1305). 
It ifl there stAt^ tlittC bill name was Shev^kh 
Abnifid, his kimpa Abi Ts^hiq (wLieh, in bis 
he tibortened to aad his nick^ 

Tiiitne iixid tliut he was persoo&llv ac¬ 

quaint^ with Shih Ni^matu'liih of iLirmdn 

A.ii. 8'J4)» Twenty of bis pi>eiits are oiled in 
my MS. 

«. AH {Jfirzd J of Sab (two stages from Kdsh4n and 
Olio from Qohrud» to the B,). I hnva bitberto 
been onablc to identify this poet* and con give 
no ptirticuliirt about him* One only of his poems 
is cited. 

3. AH Kidd ^MuHa -) pf Behbebdn may perhaps bo 
identified with the Miratd 'AH RkLi Tnjijftd men¬ 
tioned in the A/ajtk^ICfidtt amongst the poets of 
bars (cf, Eibd's Cfl/ff/oyw, eol. 284* No. 6.51 Jj 
although the latter u described as a native of 
Ardnkdn (about 40 miles N.W. of Tczd)* Ac- 
eonHng to the AfffsA-Kdda, this 'AH RidA was a 
pupil of AqA Haseyn KhunsAri, who, again* is 
stated (//* EibA, he. piV. col. 277* No. 434) to have 
lived in the reign of Sbdli Sulej'mdn the Safavi 
(a.h. 1077-1105 r a.d. Ifih7^l094)* The identifi¬ 
cation* however* ia doabtful, Jiiglit of hia poems 
are oitod* 


4. Bali Tatiir ’{Ttgm ofnainndAd. autWof the celohmted 
quetniia», puhliehed, with Freoch transIetioD end 
philological notes, bj- M. Cl. llunrt in 1885 in iho 
Jmmal ri, pp. 503-15. Theso qinit- 

Khovj-im and 

Abo bn. d b. Abi TKhaj-r, nod other piiia^ worn 
nU pabllew in iiihoginph bj Jlirzd Moln.olni.d 

wb^l'ni ■*'’'« -dtak-KaJa, 

bln d t u ^** 0 ^ poome, gives no hint of 

“ *•«. 41U (n.n. 1019-90). ^ 
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that consequent!V he cunnot baTe been a con* 
temporury of (d^ aji, 

625 or 526, according to Iloji Skalfa^ iii, pp, 459, 
530^ cf^ also Jam^s IfafnAdi, pp. 475-77) or 
NasiruM'Diu T5si (d. a.h. 672), os stated bj 
some wrilerfl. Unfortunately Tlidi-quii Kh4it does 
not cito hill authority for this esrly dnte, wlsich. 
would make Bab A Tabir a contemporary of Fir- 
da wai. Twenty-four quatrains are citod^ 

5. Hdjiz of SliirAs {d. A,ir. 791) is too well known to need 
further notice here* One poem cited, 

IlisdM may with eome probabiUty ho identidod with tho 
-MirzA Salmiin Himi/i of Natans, nieutioued in 
the amongst the poets of lafabdm 

since Natnnz is wcU known to bo the strong- 
bold of a peculitir dialect of Feraian f^/"* Elbd's 
Cataii^ffue, col. 275* 2^0. 372). One poem cited. 

7, the phyaician is probably idcnticnl 

with the Ja!Alu’d-l>m^i-Tflhlb mentioned by 
DuwluUh&h (Bombay litk, cd. of a.ii. 1837, 
pp. wbo states that he fioarished in 

F4ra under the pnlrocage of the Jlui^fimda, and 
that in a.k. 734 (=a.d. 1333-34) he published 
a poom called Gui u JV'flfmte which acbievied great 
celebrit 3 % One poem cited. 

8. JLi^tnud h. Amir Ahmciii Qdri of Yesd, the poet 

of clothes, as Abu, Is-haq was of foods, Hia 
Dird»*t-tifltut/t (uniform with Abu Is-hAq^s Xtirdn- 
i^afUnUi), edited by Miri4 ^lubib of IsfuhSn, was 
printed at Cnnstantiuople in A.in 1304 by Abii'd- 
r)iv6 TevHq Bey, Tho editor states in his preface 
that, saTing a pretty fall aotioe which be remembers 
to hare seen iu an old Indian tudfii!:iFu (not named), 
and one citalion amongst the of the 

Iiurkdn*i-Jditi? of Mu^mniad Karim b, Mahdi- 
quli of Tubrljs {lith. ed. Tabrlx, a,h. 1200), bo 
has been unable, after the mint diligent search, 
to find any notice of this poet. His edition was 
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based QQ 0 MS* id hia owq poesc^ien, 

concenudg the date and cenditioD of whicb, dh- 
fortuaatoly, be gives: no particularsL Ueefiil 
glossaries of the technical terms used bv the 
poet of clothes oad the poet of foods have been 
appended by the learned editor to their rospectivo 
dlrdns* All that he say a about the date of the 
former is that he outlived the latter^ vhewo Difdfh 
i-flfiuMf aerved him for a model, iind whom, in 
his preface, ho speaks of us deceased.. If, however 
(ds appears probable^, our poet bo identical with 
the 3[ir A7*Q««i'rf-J3hi-Qa>i of ICubao, mentioned 
by Tuqi^u’d'Din K^hi in the K/mtimit of bis 
Khu!di(aiu* (see Portach^s Ufriin 
pp. Cl 1-16), he must have been alive in a*H, 993 
(a.d* 1586), since the ^nifttua deals onlv with 
the biographer s eoDtemporaricQ, and woa composed 
in that year* One poem cited* 

9* ^uftiimmad Su/J* A Hull4 Muhammad, w'ho wrote under 
the iaHaifuf of Sufi, is tnentianod in the A^tath- 
Kada (cd. Uombfiy, a.ji* 1277, p. 179) amongst 
the poets of lafabdu. ^^Somo peraons/'' adds the 
biographer, consider him to have boon the 
motemal uncle of Hulla Jdmi" (A a*il B98- 

A.n* 1492^93), "but God knows best." I'wo 
poems cited. 

10. .WM sm £!m. A MuUi Xadhri of Ei.LSu Md 

“cnliooBd in tbo Suhi/-i- 
JiM (Per,«h’. J3rrU„ Catalog,,,-. No. 66-3), 
u 10 t 0 absoiiee of furtbor particuiurs I cnoaot 
oit^ ottempt on iduntificatioiL Two qiiatroim 

11. ‘Ob^sil-i-ZH^i (d. 773 =a.d. 1370-71), the 

Wle^tod Mtirirt B contonipomrr =f Saliado of 

nn I0>Sa Mtia, of Fnmtt Poitt, 

tie pooN of QBzvin, of which Zdkin B^borb); 
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Ihfphii^dh fed. Rombay, a.d. 1S8T, pp, 125-271. 
Selections from bis writings (chiefly the 
wore published at CoDatantinaplO], et the printing- 
press of Abu''(|-JJiytt TcTfiq Bey in a.h. 1303, 
with on intrtxluction (in Porsian) purporting to 
be tny M. Ferl^. Ilia “Cat and Mouse'' {Mmh- 
M-Gntba) has been lithcgrapbefi at Eoinbay at the 
Maiha^i-Hafjdfftj (tio date), lie eicellod in parody, 
and is genornUy niti using, though often extreuiely 
riboli Hia Akhidqii^l-Ashfdf ("Ethics of the 
Aristocracy"), which occupies pp. 7-31 of the 
Constantmople edition, sdhrda a good example of 
his bitter mid ironicul wit. Two poems cited. 

12. ^inddr-i-Razi (Knindlti'd-Did). Felices of this ancient 

poet are given by Rawlatsbdb * (pp. 23—24), in the 
Ata 9 h*Kttda (where he occupies the second place 
amongst the poets of Rey)* and in Ridd-tjuU 
Ebdn's Jliqddd*At'ifin fpp- !• 3-/4). From these 
UDCounta it appears that he was otiginolly from the 
moantninous country near Bey that 

he was the panegyrist of the Deyhsioite pnnea Aim 
Talib Rualam b, 

(a.i>. 0&7-1O2&); that he was a pupil of Abii'l^ 
QAsim lBma*il b. 'Abbdd [ct-TaliqAni, coraraoniy 
called] ** t^-Sdhib^* (d, A.ii. 385 =a.d* 9JJ5) ; that 
hw talent was highly rated by Zahir of Fdrj'dh 
(d. A.it. 598)1 and that he wroto in Arabic, 
I'craiun, sad ikt Dcylattii dudecti. Sis poems 
cited, 

13. Piird-JfrAildn ia raontioned in the A h^h-Kada araengst 

thg pools of Fira, without further parLicuIura, 
save that he ivTote chiefly in the dudoct of Bey. 
Two quatrains cited, both given, with slight 
Variants, in the Aiudt-hatbu 

1^. Sb^kh Ruz-bahm of Shiraa. Jami, who consecrates a 
notice of three pogca to him in the Ifa/aAdt 

^ ty. jiko Qiuttcui^ra, /Mirwi: da .^tranU Rif TS40, p. snd OlftbvilBfTi. 
i, Jt, iVvHii. Ai^d, iflT lB76f p, 
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(pp, 288-90)» girea his name m Abu ^tubiinimatl 
b. AbJ Noar el-Baqli of Fusi in Fdm, imti 
an lime rates severol of his works, such os the 
{see H^ji Khulfo^ iv, p. 195, 
Ko, 8105; and pp. 717-18 of tba old Arable 
Catalo^e of the British Maaeutn), ond a Cam- 
men tary on the ShatAtyifdK on account of whicli 
ho is oficn called (e.^. in the jf iash-Kniifi, section 
on the poets of Firs, and in the 
p. 79) “ Sbeykh-i-Shattflli*” He ia bettor known 
us a Sufi than os a poet, H« dicsd in a.ti, 606 
fA.T>* 1209-10) and was buried »t Sbira^t whero 
bis tomb is atiU visited It is in the eastern part 
of the town, near the Zkirirdei^^i-Qiissiib-Mtine 
Slaughter-house Gota"), One Uno of pocEr)’ 
cited, 

15. Shf^fih Sff'di of Shirijt (d. a.h, 690=A,n. 1291) is t<» 
well knowrTi to need further notice bore- Two 
pofona cited. 

18. Sh^ydii of Qum, Mention of at least two poets benrin^ 
this fakhaihif (MIrzi Abu’l*Ha&an and Aqi 
Mnhammud 'All) occur in fiomo of the Utd^kirut 
described in Pertsch'a lirrhn Catalogue (Nos, 645, 
664, 673, and espeoially 667, the TmiUkiffi-*- 
Diigufhd). Unrortunately thi'iso works are in- 
aoceesthle to me, and I can find no mention of 
thia poet in the books at my disposul. One 
poem cited. 

As it IS important, oa far os possible, to dctermitie both 
the date and the locality t4) which each of the apecimens 
of diftlcct-poelrr contained in the MS. is to bo Toferr«i, 
I shall now giro a anratnary of the results of the preceding 
enqniry in tabular form, arranging these sixteen poets In 
chronological order, and notiag the district to which each 
belonged. Tho dates are given according to the Chriatiun 
era only. 
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I- DaT£ and LoCALtTT HOTH KnOWN. 


1. P<'ndd/*-j-/fdsi 

c. 1000 

Heylnm and Rev. 

2. Bdbd 

t 1020 

Ham ad on. 

3. Shfykh Riii-balidn 

t 1210 

Shirax. 

4. Sheifkh Sa*S 

t 1291 

Shirax. 

5. 

c. im 

Shirdz. 

6. ^Obcifd-i-^dkwii 

t 1370 

OasEvin. 

7, NdJ!^ 

t i;i89 

Shirfir*. 

8. Jin*<-kdq 

t 1417 

SbiruiE. 

9. Jftifjamtmd St^fi 

c. 1450 * 

Iihihdn. 

10. Mfrhmiid Qdri 

c* 15S0 

Yezd or Kashfin. 

11. *Afi Midd (?) 

c. 1680 

Bebbehln or Ardakioi. 

IL Locautt K.noivn, 

BtTT NOT Date. 

12. Mirid ^Ali 


Soh. 

13. HMi 


Katanr. 

14. Pur-i>Fe/idufi 


Rey. 

15. Shf^dd 


Qum. 


HI, NcmiEU Patb soh LocAitry Knows. 
10. Xadhri Sfidh RidcL 


la the MS., aa alnsidy stated, interTinear Persian trails- 
latiqn*, wriltcn in red ink, accompany many of the 
Tcrscs. Sometirnefi only one or two dialectical word** ant 
glossed, and sometimea ibo interlinear spaces are left blank 
altogether* To suvo room, I aball first give the text of 
each poem cited, and then so much of tho compiler a 
interlinear explanations as appears necessary, together fl ith 
™y own remarks and criticisms* So far as possible, I shoU 
^Ibo apeoifv the metre in which each poem is wntlen, and 
give a tmiialatioa of it. The order in which the poems 
given in the MS. is disregarded, hut the page at which 
®ttch occurs is indicated. For greater conmnionco of 
referenoo the lines will be numbered continuously, as 
though rormmg one aeries. 
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No. I. SA*oi (f. 16^^). 






'Jij 


L 


2, 


Commentary, 

(1) bii = jl:;is [bj SOlj aLj =iJLi [bj !] ; [wLicb is 
standard Poraian,imd ie g^iveii in V^uUers and tbe BurMth 
ete,3^ J [by 3 

otid 29] ; [by 4G]; = 

rather xS^, tbe employment of Aar in place 
of ^‘wn aa the iiaperstive of the verb Aardatit and tbe 
stem of the teosea deriTed from it, being, as M. Hojirt 
baa painted out, one of tbe moiit constant cbaractoristicfl 
of that largo group of Petwan dialects which be col- 
lectiToly designates aa "Pehlevi-Uusolman "orModem 
Medic ]; ^ ^ ■ o [rnlhur, I imagine = 

oU j^b for ^ IB common] \ 

= lJjm * [I doubt tbe correctness of this 
eiplanadon,and woold mlbcr take . I*, • j £o^ ^ 
as —trften he Aat neither tyee to see, nor a/ace worth 
looking at *’]. 

t2) = [by 12] ; ijJ^ 

Ar*^iJ^, carrot, Pers, i Suili likewiae, in bis 


1 A» til* MS. dew out dblipfisirii (c] 
in ibr foUowiflir triU vh«!b ttivm Htna rood 

lIu' proper ppiiuiiuctiibdii, ’ 


frtiQi tLf I jiKwt l tiiiTy Jo #0 
to OttinTO tlml p, twH Jt(i 
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commentary on the Oulhidn^ expl&ins it by Turk. — 

It $eome to be here used in an obscene sense w = Pers. 

Ar. ^S\ I 

Both of theae verses are given, though in a somewhat 
different form, by Mr» Platts, at p* 1S5 of his excellent edition 
of the OufiaidH. The first of the two (which he 
separates) he calk (" Turkish, provincial, or barbarous 
Permanand gives aa follows 

In his Vocabalory be explains as = 

plays the part of a young man " \ u£/^* jf as blind finm 
birth " j, 1 as = ^, ** in sleep,^ ** in a dream , 

os ^ ^ ^ ~ clearly^ 

The second beyt ha normalizes, by substituting AjIj for 
l;rV for He also reads 

j Ai for 4ijjj ^ia the second 

I refrain from giving a tfooalation of these verses because 
of their coarseneas< They present no difficulty, and, with the 
help of the above explanations, will be easily understood by 
*iny Persian scholar. 


No. n, Sa^dI (ffi 

Melre^ jLr^ H - “I"' - 


* j'j 


1 :!. 



* u irriltm otvr tie liw u * Timaat. It Man Afaia in tlw acit 

is ‘Jm comet fMiling, « vtj And tl» lorai jiitf in lb* foUwn^ 
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* {^/* ^ 

■ — -*< J ' - '*^ j^Sb^ * > 5» 

<ld y) j yjJ Ai 

^ ^y j^tmSij ^r ••^ i>i C» 

*■ ** Villi ' li V J i > *JLJw« 1 ,y «M 1^ . ^mt^mJ 

‘ y 7. 

‘ J J |.j;i 

* cAi cA^ lA^ 8. 

* lA? tA^ J^ ^ i$ 

^ 4-3^^ 9. 

4j^U 10. 

—ii» LS.—^ Jjlj 4^ 11. 


-i-a- 4.^^.^ ^ ■■■ « 


4C^y 12. 

4^ ^ ^ ^ trjx«.-j 4^ 13. 

‘ A ^ ^ 

/ ^ ^oU j^lj 4 ^ 14 . 

V“j' lA^ 
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* jJVa U 

* jkJl^ lA^ ^ 

< J^l Ij 16 . 




.U Lji* 

' " • 1 


‘ ^=—‘-'j' J-i^ j' ^ 


-y. 




‘ ^fT ijd \J^ ^ 

‘ o^*-lT (V^ 


Commentary. 

(3) "Jr = ^/[by 10]; [or Ai?»l, or^n = ^ ; 

= t^j ^\; “ l'c5"^*"*^ * 

jIJ^=Jj\£. [by 46]; 

(4) The interlinear transUUon, which appears to me uniatia- 

fnctoryi rune thna:— 

‘ J-- ^ *f 

‘ |.» jLlj 3^ 

If the text be correct, and we should not read /j^" 
for <Li . . -. iLf, I can only suppose, eilhor ihnt 
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** say "; that the preposition before is dropped, ns 
is so commonlT done in modem colloquial Persian ; and 
that^ Aj = ^; (cf. JJ{,A.S, for July, 1894, p. 437, 
§6); or tlrat aj ^1, “ if you are 

rich/* It would appear that jr^ *i — cf/* 
not cheat/’ a common colloqnial expression, and one 
recorded in most of the dictionaries (c.y. Vullcrs’ Lexicon, 
vol. ii, p, lOoo, s.v. J^). The object of the Terb is 
and Aic?*! (cf. 3 tupra) = The second 

mi^rd* is explained by the commentator os meaning “ if 
thou dost not apply a salve to his abscess 


at any rate do not lance it ” [^y, ^ /-U]. This appears 
to me to be a mere gueas, and I do not know which word 
is supposed to mean “salve,” “ointment." I suppose 
that ^■9 = and that with it must be con¬ 

nected the pronominal suffix in the obscure 
which lost 1 cannot fully explain, though the initial letter, 
as in 1. 7 in/ra, seems to represent “ if.” The ex¬ 
planation of as = ia probably 

correct. 

(5) Ttant. W- 

c'i' V • probably = , 


“there are for thee 
{c/. Kurd. 1, “to"); 


jr'i appears to be a preposition 


probably = 
“in the hand of fate”; in 

the sense of \/f, Blochmann’s Persian p 'rosodyt 
p. 2/, note], “ two thousand such arrows"; 

C323: y) /,! 

[55 »nd S9]: [,y. Ki,„, 

/30 -<31 ; Plait,’ Pertian Grammar, p. 174, Note 2, 
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and p, 175, Awi.; and J.R.A.S,, Jan. 1895, pp. 242-3]; 
apparently = 

(6) Tram, ^ j 

jJlj jjLj , jJU j iS It seems to me 

that = ^\ -h o, and should be taken with 
as = iS *j , ** not because thou host studied 

theology,” the past tense being frequently expressed in 
these dialects as in Pahlarl (^. end of last paragraph), 
by the verb-stem plus the appropriate pronominal suffix, 
which last is usually joined to a particle. In this case 
JcJL\ must = The \ in (= c:—is 

again a preposition. ^, “ often have 

I seen.” The second mrd* seems to be correcUy 
rendered in the Persian translation. 

(7) Tram, *\j y ^ Ias. o)/ ^ 

Aiio xJr^, The first misrd* (if, as I sup¬ 

pose, 14^5 = Ijol:, “ for God’s sake”) wi ll not scan, and 
is therefore probably corrupt. If not, o—»jl 
probably = 

is in your power”; and 

som.” “redeem,” “succour.” In the second w^rd*, 
I take^^j~jr^p5* as = lA^*^ j' * 

“ do not laugh at him before his face,” or “at his aspect.” 

(8) Trans, . ^ 

jl. ^ = vT—^ (aee Rieu, p. 729^, last par.), 

and ^ ^ The rest of the verse 

is easy. 

(2) Tram, \jy ^ 

ts—J yU \j,\ tS sc —S j'* 

*?^= —s' Ia* 
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Wore is, aa usual, omitted^'tba table," or 


^ “even"; ^ 

( 10 ) TYans, /\ ( .*, 1 ^ 


as in C8); 


‘/I 

L/J 


I tbink tbat 10 ^;= -.,.,'5, and am disposed to 

for probably = IL 4 and 7 

supra)f and ^ r - ^ .a eeetna to be tbe 3rd* a. of an im- 


peraonal verb = German hun^errt. 

(11) ff/ew. ^ = ,!b j [SO]; ULr U,w , =t* r- 

^ "■ =Aj1j [271 i i,>*^ fcjl ^ iS i ' ^ 1 

I cannot ondmtatid 

(15) Trans. ^ 

*- ^‘ "■: ) S-^y j But I tbrnk that tSj^y = 

^ * 2 ^ jjI^* 

(13) Ghss. y. y = 

(14) tf/osj . jJjl = u:_*-j1 Aj fjLjjj^ i£jl. 

jU = [27, and 1* U ew/?*]* 

(15) ^Vans. (2ad wjffrd* only)* ^ c-Jjj U As 

Alb A>* 


(10) ^ana, W Jib \ iSjSt 

(17) 2V™. aT jt. b ^;1 /' 

CIS) J>Ta7w* (2Dd Bayrd" only), ij —^ 
(10) Trans^ W V ^ 

’ f 1 * 

(20) JVa,,. ^ ^ ^ 
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TR.OfSLi\Tl0S» 

(3) ihiw tmr i& #/iy tcorda^ if th 

ojftnct^ ybi* fl tceiffh ic&rd tiu imm. 

(4) **Shsf io the rich mun, ' Do f0t minlead the po<^r mm 

6y j/our ironic; if he haa m ^btctu de mt m Mm 
the kncd * [i>, if he has done no ei^l, do not vox Lira. 

with harsh wonLi]^ 

(5) ** Fate has in it* Mtad ti£o thmaand *ach arratas It.e. 

miafortunes] ^ ifo^ it this k>it> attd these arra^ 
[of fate] tehkh skw fitt [who have gone before us] . 
(0) *^mft h}muse that hast atadkd the C^mmeattine* and 
the Lam ahatt thoa ftikr Faradm; often hate I wen 

the hoTwman fe^ft bt hiiul mhite the pedestrian passed om 

(7) " If a poor man is *« i(owr|»M^r,>r GmCe *aJie ears for 

him ; do not moth him to his fact mhik /« *heds teixrs. 

(8) "If you hace a friend [or patron] do not rmf hm fwi 

o/teof for cotucntaiioH eiceeding due measure causes 

KeftrittesH.^ . 

(9) "Whp dost thou fivirtt heeaase thou hast no erm on Unj 

table ? Umt thou knotciedge of that poor mretch mho 
tacks eren bread t 

(10J "If he had breath iehaf troatd He care for [ihe abieuoe 
of] smeets f Ftain bread is [as sweet as] cotuerr* of 
rowSi if you are hunyry^ 

(11) '' WAal rcch he * hm eaten ci>okid tmats . that 

some poor icreteh steeps hamjry in the coU? 

(12) "It may be that thou triii fail from ^realth oadpi'm^rdy, 

jiiled Kith reyret because thou difst not [wbila 

it was potfiibie, and now] thou dost lack the mmns. 


1 F.i«lir tb.^ yhmin ia tli. Bt. ii. -torj tfl ted. 

l*Wu, tip. W-4), «p«i«llF “ sms— 




* jjLj ^ ^ 


• Cf. Hk. a, gfaJiT JWS (oiL Flttn?,. p. 5lJ. 
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(13) " mo u^itM wi>A fto hQ torraentfti with the reflection]* 
/ otiflhr anffniith bftaNSu I fought ta have] utsaiifUi'd 
veaiih to it or to ^ivt U ntentf’f 

(16) ^' /fe if4o ^,owt charilij to rwry KQrfhlm Mom [does jjo 
bKanse] Ar teeht omottffitt them ^it one tcho is oxcf^iohh 
[in God^e 8igbt]»* 

(10 "*1/ thou heateni a Meret frooi m*, do mi toff H io etertf 

One, for trammil H to a mattitade ojeoeeditfff 

rowpHtaifon, 

(18) Thou/mrtH (Mne enemy, yei negleetent thy frim^* 

*houM he become thy foe, vouid mt unliinQiy leave thte 
even the okin upon ihy hack, 

/9m ^ to n young man ...... 

) Mfty good accrue to thee fiom thae maxima which thou 
hoot heard: ray, "[God'e] mercy he eii Sii*di who haa 
gtren ihetn 


^otwithrtunding the dJfEcultia, prMcnW }>v t]>» poem. 
Md »y .mperfwt cempreheaeioa of po’rtioiu of it. 
I ha™ given ,t boro beeause, to my mind, it lo thoroughly 
bror. the impress of Ss-dl’s thought, and bMoase, moreover. 
It sopphe, TO rosny mstanoe, of th.t formation of tha 

pMt tea«i«t,„ to t,„ ^ j 

IQ the commentary on L 5. 


Ifo, in. Hafiz (f. IT*)^ 

Motre, 2£itsry~i-^iiitiaciddas, 

- following occur in a olightlv different form 

^ Riwiwweig^Schwaimau’s edition of the BhaH-i^IMfs 
(«1 1 . 1 . p. m. No. rs in l„j„ 3-6), where the'ta't 

PP. uH^ n-M???. “• a “t tie iiaaan (ed. Hr.!, 

JJ i ^ 1 * [; j T , Jij 

w" ) ta— 

» "o-*'. B.«1-n, -pKiiji, iL 4ij-ta. 
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and GxpliuiiitioD of Sudl, tho Turkish commentator C<3* 

A.ii. 1000; tf. Hsji Khalfa. toI, iii, p. 2T3) are accepted 
without alteration. Besides text and commentary 

(Const, ed. of a.h. 1238, in margins, toI. n, pp- 393-95) 
and the 5IS. on which this article is bawd, I have before 
mo a copy of these verses token from a MS, of the Dimn 
written in Shiriz in a.ti. 1263 C=a-d. 184^), These thrt® 
texts I shall call respectively S. (Sudi^a), (Sheykn 

A_MS. collection of dialect poems), and Sh. (Shi^ 

]HS0. I shall now, by combination of these three, give 
what I believe to bo the correct text. Indicating the variants 
below. 






21 , 


sj hJ 


■ J ikJ ..|J 




^ 22 . 




J. 23, 


* 4J>*> C^l 

Uj jvJ 

'j ‘Vj 



TAniAxm 

(21) Sit. Ima p} Jsj for i/i i- ®”‘* S’''*® “ 

a varian t on 

122) A. bfls ^ Eqmmlcnts] and S, 

^ for jSA, has tj j [which clearly = 3^ , 

by 13] for tie i^l. [ ^ ^1 j, by 18 anti 55] of J, and S, 

(23) SL has ^ uA=- j p “"’J • 

but tha last (which I hare adopted) is qnite analogous to 

. ^ for for 
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oomroon oceoirence in tho classical poets Bvsiany 
ed. i3raf, p. 6^ 1. 31). In tlie 2nd misriT, S. and Sh^ Letc 
. j-j for [ =^JJ^ IS]; A, and Sh. , for 
I prefer the latter, supposing it to bo tlie old verbal noun 
in -hhn (rarfsA;* = raewAj '* conduct hi-riiehhtil 
“mieconductand Sh. all have L»1 C = L^ in 
many of the dialects \ Ber., p. 34) for the U of R.S, 
(24) baa J'^ ^ (which is also given 

as a Toriant in the margin of J*), Sh. has {tontta 
for [by 1] and ^yj (of which I can make no 
sense) for by 18). jd. has Lm for the more 

consistent Lm . For the 2ad Sh. here fubstitnles 

^ , hut introdnees it in an 

additional b^jt (the 3rd in order) as follows 


Commentativ. 

tSudi B explanation (which^ of course, rafbrs to tlio text 
which he adopts) is in brief os follows: -This yAos/i/ is 
a mtiit$mma* [* ptitch-w'ork,^ the teohuioal name for a poom 
of which or mifrd*f in two or more differEnt languages 
altomato with one another] written purtlr in Arabic, and 
partly in a speech peculiar to Shiraz .Tu s* florff/=/ji zf 
nriw^, 'thou from the first/ * thou dl=hM^(td 

did ^ ahauld’rt have seen *; rft s^iki Zu/i-riiy-»-y( 7 jN LuH, 
' the face of a Luli * (n tribe of gipsies or noraads which 
provided many profoEsional dancers, singers, and courterJios). 
Afat, the pranouii of the Ist persan siugnlfir^-that of the 
2iid ; bu‘Lu(iu^tM>/nd thud, ‘ should be ' ; r^^i-rah[:^bi~ 
‘all at once,' ‘all of a sudden/ Pey 
^pu, 'foot ■; m4, ■ wo\ ehdn:^jdti, ‘ soul/ ‘life'; ^Aardmai, 
recompense/ ‘equivalent/ ‘ forfeit btWjmrimiiH - hi- 
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aip^irimf * would rendof, or yjold up; ^harett — tt^faraii rfl- 
rimhni [P dtf^h- or tikfi- (StJff-) + ' lack of 

cleurnQoa,* arid mctapliorically * diBcourteaj' 

amd=i& fls md^ ‘ ihoa 

from 'on our part'; di [+ilie m 
'boat soen/ 'll bcliovea thee, thou 

inuRt'; ghifr nn^f^etr na, * if not'; iihi * thou 

wilt see again/ ' experieudc'; dttchai turd 

mi-Bhdt/fid dki, ' that which thou ahould’&t not ' what 
thoQ had'at heat not aee..' 

In my MS- the dialectical verses ate thus translated ;— 


(22*) J-' ^ 


(23) jl-J o J U ^ I' 

(24) sAjl ^ aV^T ^ ^ -/jW f ^ 

Of these espianatioofl, in 2l'‘ I prefer SudiV A. oddently 
take* ha^rM as from the dialectical rd^-, Vi^\ 'speech' 
(c^;-fHn in Gabri='to apeak/ and the root, as 31. flaart 
repeatedly points out. is eharactenstic of all these dialect*)* 
In the esplanaiioH o£ 22\ S. and A. agree, except that 
S. Ukoa the i in raA^ftih aa=y«I-. and A, as-WJ^ both 
of which seem to mo pckfisihlc. In 23, on the other hand, 
5udi, not undoistundiog the proper meaning of 
[ = Pers. has gone altogether astray* It is ex¬ 

plained on f. 44*^ of my 31S. ns follows:— 


LLi'-^ i^l J 

* 
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Pfl/-mdehdii was on’ginotlj' pd^miichdnt in the eense 
of ^ threshold * f/iV. * place whero tke shaos are removed *]t 
row of ehoee £f.e* the lowest part of the room, beyond 
the carpet, where vifitors ronaoTe their shoes oa enteriagi 
the least hoaouruhlo plBce, where people of the humhlor 
aort sUndj. There is a eastom prevaient aiuoag^E; the 
Lars that when anyone has committed a fault he hi Is hii 
aho^ with sand, hangs theut about his neck, and stuads 
at the threshold seeking pirdoa and forgiveness ; wherefore 
Haliz ' Wip vilf da pcrtanec ai f/tt etc/ " 

The word in its aormal form pd’-indcAdii ocoura lu the 
J/hi'Awtiril of JaWu*e/-Din Bawi {Const, ed. of Blc, 
A.if. 1388,. p* 06, I, 20), in the following Terse— 




1^' 




"From Pftradm and from Ue Serm [Heaveafl or 

rianeta] Aifitm uant io mnke his fjKum at the pa-omehdn"' 
TLo explanation given in the Tnckish Comm, of SAri 
^Abdullah Kfeadt (Const., a.h. 1288, toI. ii, p. 372) diFers 
Bomawhat from that above quoted, and the custotii alluded 
to 18 ascribed to schools and to tlie derriah-orders. It 
rans oa follows:^ 


ujjUjJ jii ‘ jt 

JUJrl ^^,1 J. 1 ^ ‘ iUUU 

j; Jj7i ujSj' 

Jj ‘^> 'T-'V;' W)J>i' JU«:-1 

j liri juJ.I i!; 

^■Uj Ij/ J..I 

J J' Jj> Jj 1 

jrr^ ^Ij *£jLj ,1. . , 1 
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In Persia when a Mliool-boy doe# not know ki# lesson 
and forgets the beginning of it, to punish him they get 
from the market aheep'a trotterB (which they call pdy- 
mdcfiiin) and a abeep's hood (which they call 
After wards the api ritual directors of the dervish orders in 
Persia employed this expression amongst themselves, and 
when a inetobor of their order oommiUed any iault contrary 
to tho rules of the order, they punished him according to 
his (anlt bv saepending him from his raembetwhip of the 
order, or making him serve in the kitobeiij or bidding 
him undertake u pilgriraago to Mecca on foot. Afterward# 
they would receive him back into their order, and he, 

with hands crossed on his breast, would stand at the 

threshold and make his excuses. This they tertn /wy- 
wnicAdii/^ 

Ridi^qali Khan in his /’/irArtwyH-AVliH (litL ed., Tihrdn, 
A,u. 128S} gives the following explanation 

^ 

^lC _. 1 JUi wi_4 xS 

\y j jjJ j y jU 

li 

oh wLiJ j 

"Pay-umdcAdn, with mim aod Persian of iho measure 
of is c torm employed by dervishes, and 

denotes tlie threshold or shoe-stand 

And their practice is that when dob amongst them ha# 
committed a fanlt they keep him on one foot at the 

threshold, and he stands there holding his two ears^ tho 


* SoiM) twrtloH of iln> eiplAiuiliJ.a aiipwiTs to I* finuttoJ W, u it it VAt 
cImt wben^fi tb* paoulimvat cuiiMti'. 


S:2 
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right and the until hia spiritual director grants him 
pajrdon. Kfidgdni soya, * Pasaion wished to tahe a higher 
place in the rank of desire j I seized its hand and hurled it 
hack to the level of the threshold ' {pdff-ttidchda}** 

In the following passage in the Kifd6^i-aqiiatt by thoee 
who sit at the threshold seeking the chief sent 

of gloryj 3ch£ u lldh appoara to mean the derviabcsp 
and nmy perhaps allude to the nbove'tqcntioiied custom:— 

7.ta j i, j ASjll Jt 

^ ^ jJis Uj 

Jiui^ \^\ ^ J5 

"When the time for the fulfilment of the Promise comes, 
and the Promised One appears, men differ, onch feetbn 
clinging to their own fancies and opinions. There are some 
who sit at the thronhold [hV. " shoe-row/ seeking 

the chief seat of glory. Soy, ^Who art thou, 0 hoedW 
misleader of men? ^ " 


Tkanslatiox. 

(21J "0 fAori vha e/iidtst me /or my ioce cf Satmd, thou 

rooi Med Mpon the face of a e/im mer, 

[iiJ) TAat thy heart, ids mine, miyU huse been euddesity 
orenchttwcii ly pamoa in i/m Oeean of Lore, 

(23) « We mii do pemnee in the ehoe-roir ipey-mdchdn] if 

thoH Affsl any mitcondnH ofi our jwri. 

(24) " If I ™*( «,«,,«/ H«. rfo tt„„ 

thou tciii eJFperience irhat thou fci/t not tiief* 


Xos. IV. AXD V. Puft'I-FEHlDt'JT (f. 
Metre, haziy-i-mueaddae. 






Sf!. 
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* ^Tj 4^ ^ dl; j ^ JTi ^ 1.4?^ S'?* 

* i_^ - *- ~ ^ ^4i^ ^ 23» 

Both these quatrains nrc cited in the twJi-K<nct^u In 
the hrst, etande for MS*, anii 

for [by IS] io tho A^imh-KiJa, which also 

bos fgi- in the aecoD<L 


TRAi'SLATlOS* 

(25) “iTif ffAostf Ajw tA$ ntbif hpt of hi» tiMdhi^rt wi/ie— 

into hin body fresh life mtert sinfimidhj. 

(26) " The dorkmsi if Pitr-i-FeMn has ptmi^ed for Hts 

Swn has come at midnight to hk b&dside.** 

(27) ** O mg friend^ wwro^e comes not from a t^iford, (?or 

larmntaiion and groaning frotn him icho suffers m pnin^ 

(28) '‘iTfdr the truth from Fitr-i^FcridiM, h icit that Jhutw 

issues from a cold henrthP 


No- VI. PiKDAB-i-RAzi (f. 49“)* 

Metre, Jiumal-i^tnusaddas. 

* cjw'Ll j |jJl htLi ^ ^ *j¥. ^ J?” 'y 

‘ ‘-fj’’ ^ V ^J'J^ lnj!j«- Krf' V !A.-* 


Transt.atiox. 

(29) " Bring fowf, for hg it vili fhoa most proft ; vine is the 

increasfr of jog and the hriuger of gladness, 

(30) ^'mosoccer hath not tcine^ hath not Jog; gladness in fhis 

irorld subekts through Kiue, 

(31) ** Fools sag, * This trine k unhiufuF r I knofo mf irhat 

ass viade it unlaafalP 

! Th» MS* bi* . 4 ^, Ht >0 roysidutian. fMRu mjttLred, i*>l. prrliap** Uf jfire 

Thr jWilb wticbftUihi^yf 

ti_l, uud ibmld ptobtiblj bff na*i P- ‘bh i« 3t 
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No. VII. PjndaB (f. 40 ’>). 

Metre, Eantal-i-muiMuman^i-niaMb&n. 

JiT iij j V 

Thakslation, 

(33j “ 5o much do /, mad [with love], *ff^ mghtft/ Ji/r mg 
st^fthearif t^at I inm a/l tAs into mud tttih 

mg tears. 

(33) Do ttoi beat me otvr ike head with Jist% and sUd's ami 
the X witl t[/t up mg ata^ and bring you lo gout 
setueaJ^ 


No. VliL MuixA 'Ai.i Bida BiniuRfiANi (f. 41*)» 
M^ctre, Xtaf/iai-i--ttiusddtiM^i-ouiI^Iibtfn-i*-magtii*t 

L^LiJj ^ hXLs^ U 1j jiV 34* 

LiU- j **yj ^ ^ ^Ji^^ 35* 

' j *_il S6. 

‘ '-'i ^ ,_sil 37 . 


CoMME5TARY* 

(34) ^ Lj ; ^ i j '^iC^j i -*. ■<, (35) j..y “ 1_Jj 

J f comm* On L 5 supra, Qo lihcwiso 
s= in the next mi^rd\ and 


» MS. 


Si?' ^nrwiTH lilt iiftiMiillnai \ tii«iw 

t «■; Vaa cuiBM. TO L 6 impra^ mr, 
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^Am*^ = ^^ ^^ lO L 3(J» sBil 36) — ij 

ZUf,' no^^/ and * tten/ are |frabahly sbortaned fhim 

lmL JT {ef, RicQj p. 73*2, ooder Adverbs)* 

V.Jlj (33) 16 explained aa = lz— i ilS-i r but I tbitik 
that more probably it is for JLj t37) = 

tjLO. Lb — Jtwtj- = JyAj- 


TRANSlATfOX. 

(34) “ iToir unkindly my KiaetAeaFt treats me! Ske forhidi 

my eye5 h ynse upon her. 

(35) Sho hilt tiofett my hforf, and tays^ * It vat not V; the 
hnt bcF^ me reoton ond dumtotce iL 

(36) ^^Esery momtid the my& to me, *I nm eominy to you 

in o f 7 toment*^ the soyt *a moment^ and maket it 
a year* 

( 37 ) Mfty my eytimhn not pierce the mk of her foot tchfa 
the tr^od* my eyet umtef her feet I** 


No. IS- Mull A 'Ali Bida BchbeijAsi (£ 41 •■-43^.), 

Mukhammca. _Metro, BatHoI^i-irtuihamrmn -i* mitfdtbm^i- 

maqsurt 

* ^ 
lii 

J ^ 

* ^ tr^Ln- 41, 
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A 

i'- 


^ L>^1; J 

jj=r 

Ij. A** 

42. 

^ Jr 

.’^“Hf^ JJJ 

jw fc iF 

^ S? 

• ‘Hlfi 







43. 


Ij^l; J 

Ij^ i 

dUU 

« 

44, 


4^ 

y 


1.H j' 


j;W ^ 

V 

T^ 

' ^j' 



45, 


J ^^!j 



kSJjj 443 ^ 
c/'‘=r ^ ^ .^1 47, 

i-* u 

'*■ J ■■ p% 


€ 

I 


,^1 ■; .. X f 43^ 

* Jr^l* biW *Jj' 49, 

j' 50, 

C^ Jj ^ .IV 


^ .j ^2, 


* (*0 Jua 

L,^ j ^ U*j bjU-ijj 54. 
i/^y ^ Juij 

‘ u* ^ J^ji ilflil bf? S5, 


^ nvooniwttttiJ j’ bu y. 
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TKAX5I.ATTO!f» 

{38) " fbr hn itf ih&e hfart'i Meed k hecotm « bnundka 

oftffiw; it k lilie tt gifos tthkh iV Jiifid to ttia ftriVu 

tciih tciHe,' 

( 38 ) "/ dk flwjtfwA ^ htart; my nuffiring ia from har.* 
trhtn teifi ti be that my dkpvfe ttUA thee idittfi be ^lidtfd ? 

(40) “JSb-w l&ny ebail auix^eeite i^ande bf. iajlkttd on my 

boart by thev .* 

(41) “ Where it one mho uritl care /or me mt my elate of 

eieknett? There it no pity in thy heart vhen it it I 

tthoae heart than art tormeitfiNg* 

(42) men are attare of thy unirndfieta ami my termed- 
nm. The /ante o/ thy beauty and the story of my 
tQfftiriiy 

( 43 ) " EMy spread a (itile firther errry moment 

( 44 ) **Kou; kny tciii thou make /mh aitaeka on a htaH 

already ioatf Rote kny mbt than hazy thyteif a:itk 
my ilaughter f 

(45) ** Where/ore dott thou harl tht deed of thy beauty agaimt 

fuel Why dasti thou ytory aoer poor me by Hrtue 
of thine tyr$ and cheeke f 

(46) “7h a fmdaya thee trill ehrtcel up Uke the roae and the 

narciuus [wtioli tlioy resembk]. 

( 47 ) " Q my life! Street udll be ihai moment when thou 

tititezf my eolitary dtrellingi or tchettf 0 tmding mee- 
bitd^ thou etandeat by my coffin f 

(48) ♦' Or Khrn^ 0 eypreaz of the rme-yarden, thoa ^prmchezt 

my grace, when thon adcanceat, grac^utly dignified, 
Iwhitid the cro\£d to my tomb, 

(40) **AHd a regrtt/ul iiyh earapet thy lips! 

(50) Do not imagine (hat of thy beauty it it only thine eya 
that I behold! Nay, by thy two hag hda I swear 
that I fake note of ectry feature! 

(51) <*/«<? my hruH ffutier in the radiance if thy cheek, tekik 

each moment that I behold thy fragrant locks. 

(52) **Brighi day hecotms to ms tiks a December n\ghL 
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(^) it fffig ctint&iti j(tf fAt/tt fl/ pijsiin^ <j(yr iotv fffid 

coa»fa»(yf Erdnj moment thou ponatett hfj wi# diA- 
phtfinff thy ehorm^i 

(d4) Morning nnd eeemug than dmt jmt on io my /nhf 
nra/t, i{fter an age of U'/fifiny, thoit ehoutifnt ptm 

Ay cotteh 

(o5) ear teiti &e Jlfkd ir/VA the eaund of hii 

[iriimiphaat] ^amhr* 


CoiIiIK5TARY. 


(33) 


^ by 12; ^ ^ -S-’J = ^ 

~ ^ by 50 ; = ,^U by 18* 

(39) ^=y, (40) = Xif-* 

(43) , "a little furtbef forwartl/'dimin* j 

flo alM CJji *' D lillle more g«n0y = 

4i***iT, (44) ifl gloesad tint it 

acema lo me = ^ from , aed I'bave eo 

tnmakted iL (45) ^ ^ 

prepopition 1, which we bflTe already met with in these 


poems, occtiTB repeatedly in this piece ie,yA. i7f 

L4S,p, 1*51, ]. 52, 

= ^Jb 4,1 (46)^^ - J^j by S3* 
(47) ^ , i4S) <40j" ^ 

^ jlj * (50) which I take &s (aa \a 45, 

37, 3^ etc.) is glosaed as = (51) ^ ^ 

f52)jj ^ Jj^by 10. (53) 

t jJj=^ = ijl*-, (54) ^ 


Ko. X. Mclla 'Ali RmA BcHBEiiAKi {f. 42*>)* 

Metre, Eatnal- i*mttfhammati - t*makhi!fun-i- maftn*. 

J i^lj L# ^\j 50* 

Jj/ 
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^ Jua U J ^ 

^ JJ^ ^y yy ^ ^ H 

* 3^ J'H} 

* ijJ J ^ 

Sji^ J*^ ^ 


TlUNSLA-nOIf, 

(50) "r/j< Atari of my beforrd ittdm^ iJ/WsA fa ihi rose- 

fforrfwi—*A« e/ leAote fal the dmi prodaeti Utitt mid 

myrttri, * i ^ 

(57) “ WAat ft/tir it thu tchich has sitept inta a heap the hsitris 

qf aft? Is it eaquetry ithkh prompts htr to ioosm 

her Iresim? . , , 

( 58 ) **Whui eyes are (Arte Khk% ly easting a stngie gtanetr 

stent our hearts ofid souk, and eem threaten our faith / 
(5Q) ^*WAat anfimotty is this ithhh thon hast appfied ^ thy 
/lasAiug eyes? Ihst thou then intend a raid on Zeydan 

in the dark night T 

(60) " IFfiiii ehfeks are these, Khkh are ttikimfed tike a tendte, 

tthertin ait are stain and consnmett tike rnaths ? 

(61) "// If n tony ^ehite since Ei»a tost Ma heart to thy chin, 

and, tike Joseph, has made his abode in the pit of 
Canaan?' 

* Ib thb irfi fhf ai3. Em f J. jf “ Vi® 

MNDd mifnl' (■ omiWwL I h*" «wnMlrf U* lifl® W « ^ 

M poMib]«r wiUi lEc tt^wimiKim («I the mtftn. 
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CosniESTARY* 

^57) I take aa = j-#, by 12; jomIj, = = 

f ~ ^ ^ ■* ^ 4j — ^l 

* , ^ f ^ I»53 ^itpra ; jJH I take as = 1 »;fcj 1* 

^ j 1 * 3 ^ = ^i^^■ ^y (59) Ze^ddn Is the nanie of 
a dlatrict near Abtviu (Barbier do Meynord’a Dic(* 
de la Periij pp, 201"2), and coasequeDtlj near Lariat An, 
and the aatbor's native plaee, BebbeMn, (00) i 4 =^^j'jj 
^ ji. E61S "The pit of Canaan ’" jX 

of course, a metaphor for the dimple in the chin* 

Jfo. XL McixA 'Ali HipA BjiitsKuANi (f. 44*)* 
Metre! JTaj::q;-i-mtitAct7ima7id-sdlim, — j\j,\ 

^ aJJ! l1XL< C2* 

* ,i_j » x«f- ^\r^, 93. 

c/v-K ^ iJ^y. 

' ^J 64. 

J — ^r-{— ' ijl ^ 

J j' ^ 

^ a; jt a_^^ *4j tiuf Aiii ij 00, 

^'“ ' 'i;!? ,J-j v*jT * 

^ M3, liu 

1 ^ ^ l« TWJliire lii, 

Tbi aivti* would luem tu i«|idte t^ omawon o{ 4, 
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TjtAX5LATT0>% 

{** Account tho Prcjp/w/'i in iht diot^i of 

the Bakhiitfdri Lunf) 

(62) the Mighty King, Quhriel h seek King 

Muh’mad [i>, tto Prophet MuVininad] ond hring 
him mount^ on Bardq. 

(68) ** Gabriel brought £urdq; King MuA'mad mouttied; 

liurdq, like <i pigeon, fete from earth to hearm, 

(04) “Our Lord net /litfooi [dismounted] m the First Jleates, 
‘APi catne forth tike [I'c. in the form of] a iamny-red 
Ifon,^ and barred his icay, 

( 65 ) said to Guhrielt *W7int does this lion ttanl 
of me ? Fbr from fear gf it mg hmrt « tom like 
a uorn-out cap,* 

(66) '* Gabriel said f& Mult'mad^ 'iTd? desires guidance of thee* 

[ot perhaps, ^he «fliiU to show thee the way *] : ikm 
Mtth'tiiod pace hint /ns ring as a pledge.** [?] 

C0MMi£5rTAXT. 

The mbstilutioD of ^ for ^ is b promin^t feature in tliia 
piece U,g. oL for for^^, etc,), 

and also that of C/ for j C^-^* for ^ for 

and (of which in 1,09 nppeara to be the 

accuaatiTe-ljJJp^) are eomiptJona of ief* 30* 

^ y (if this emendation of becorrect^flpparontly 

= (cf- 3, and comm, on J, 5), ^_^iT is gloaacd 

jJljjT, ** bring him,” m which case the last fonr words in L 69 
are in oratio recto* and reprcflent God*H command to Gabriel. 
glosBcd Jijif soema to repreaeat a diatorUon of the root 

ji + j and flimilarly LTtrP ofj.3 + 


I Ct- LarofiTi £srif jSJTfKtiirtt {ei. tSM), pp- IBi-Sfl. 
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, The 4^1 in 4irt,i3 eTiilentlv a verbal prefii 

The accusative — ^slj) in L 64, finde 
a parallel in I, 36 su/irat where d;J Of the remaJaing 

words, ^ (by 12 and 55); (by 55: 

also in Persian, ShdAndtrffi, eJ, Macan, toI, i, p. 98* 
L 91) I = j^T; ^ 111 the last mUra 

(which I have taken aa = proaotainal 

aufBx belonging to jtj) Is explained by Uio commentator as 
and [thnfl] escaped*" The Jj- in ia 

incompreUeDSible to me* 


For the text of the^ dfiven poems, amounting to 66 lines, 
1 have booD entirely dependent on my JIS, for all bjivc 
four (2^06. I* in, IV, and V), whicb together compriBo 
only 10 tines. Of texts based on a single modem luflnu* 
script great saspicioit may reasonably be entertained, much 
more so when, as in this case, the idiom in which they 
are concealed is one with which the copyist (perhaps even 
a scries of copyists) was at any rate not very familiar. 
Some may even bo disposod to feel grave doubts as to 
the genainenow of many of the poems, and to fiak, '* Have 
wo, save in the case of the four pieces above mentioned, 
any positive proof that we are dealing with verses tn real 
dialects, composed by the poets to whom they are here 
ascribed, and not with ingenious forgeries, wherein forms 
actually occurring in the dialects arc mingled with arbitrary 
distortions of the standard speech ? 

It ia especially with the view of meeting such doubts 
as this that I conclnd© these extracts with one of Ah^ 
i«-^dy’s poems which is contained in the Wolff ilS, wntten 
in A.H. 979 1562-63 j tea p. 787 sapm) as wcH as 

in my own. It ia aUo given at pp. 43-^ of the Cem* 
stantinople ediUon of Abu Is-h^‘s works (a.h. 1603) ^ 
but, as It IS quite possible that the editor nsed the same 
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souTccs 03 loy corrBopootlcnt Stoytli A ibio fuct 13 

of Ib 3 importoBce. I shoU uot attempt te tianabite thm 
piece, firjtlT, because I bud the dialect In which it a 
writtcu eiccptioually difficult; and eacondly, bccaoso it 
aboimda in words apportovnlng to an obsolete oolinaiy 
terminology which seems often to have baffled even the 
Icanied editor. 5[y object in printing it is to show that 
an old MS. (written not more than « century and a half 
after the poet's death), to which neither the compiler of 
the collection of verses oontained in ray MS., nor the editor 
of BuUit’i poetne, could, so fer ae I coo sec, have had 
access {since it passed into Dr, WoUTs possession ,n 
a.H. 12 . 34 = 0 . 0 . 181&-19), justifies the MS. commonicated 

to mo hy Shovkh A-in the cose of a singularly difficult 

poem from a very rare dinfa.' It ia worth uotiog that as 
regatda some of the moat eitraordinary and sospicioua forma 
(C.SF. at-uj.*!!, eiptaincd in the vocabnUry prefixed to my 
MS. ns=uu.vj'iJoJ entiro agreement reignei and 

thU, I think, goes to prove that aomo care has been token 
by the copyists not to intredace arbitrary changes, oven 
where the tomptotion to do so was greatest, and eatnblishcs 
a Strang presumption in favour of the genuineness and 
comparalivo corroctnesa of the other poems. 

Of this poem, then, I shall cumbina the three texts before 
me as well as I can, choosing in each case what seems to 
me the better reading, but recording also tit the variants, 
sBTo variations in the order and arrangement of the Imes. 
which, tor mv present purpose, I deem to be of no giMt 

importance, "l call my MS. (Sheyfch A- A. -, the 

Constandnoplc printed text C.; and the Wolff MS. W. 


dihergiwn] tic diSiSvat Kit*. 
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No. XIL Abii l9-tiAQ (fil 19‘»-20*). 

Iffitre: 3l(td4fi*-^i~aA^a& [__ 

■ —r'-!-^ J-J j' j j 67‘. 


iJ^^j j* i j^ OS. 


I^LfcJs jl Aii Xj^ j\ JkJ 

*4 ", ,^,jj\ 69. 

InS-^XJI ^ij 4/ U 

■“ ■* J qJ 

(•Lij 

‘-^JJ 73. 

j! ^ tArr-^ 

J Jj-^1 j-lT 72. 

r^-J 

'5^“i Jj ^ ^.‘ -! '■ ^ 73. 

^ jt J J 74 . 



A* ufA J 75 , 


I .1 ' J 


ur^j 




r' 
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Vajuantjl 

(CT* fljjd 01^ Thead are eridcnlly ftHernatiw mafias, Tbo 
first stands as sacb in C, and IKj but is entirely omlUed 
by A The second stands as such in A,, follows the 
mafia in and asaumea the following form in L 5 
of C l— 

^ 4plj 

* ^L=i- 

In IT* the fourth word of the second mi^rd* might he 
read otherwise it oSera no variant to j4» 

(68) If. has forwill=3 j J. and C. j*Uj for For 
..j. r n.‘ > v has and C. * 

(09) €, omiU ran^ra and .4. reads A. find 

C, read ^ JUl for Jll For *b a 1 W. reads 
\j and If ^b Aib» 

(70) For tp C, baa y% and for 

JL^JI .4^ baa atid C, For C. has 
For ..1. has 

(71) This line occurs only in A., which rends msir, 

(712) For yi' C, has JylT. The j between 

andy-j is oinitted by €. and Jf For C* has 

__For by» i. and C. have jp, centra metr, 

(73) Forj, £7. reads jl y W. transposes and €, 

has for For has and 

IF, 

(741 This lino occurs only in *4. 

(76) Tf omits. For €, has {confra mtr,) \ and 
for Aij For -d, has contra metr, \ for 

ixl^, and for contra metr. For 

tsjJ (= jl 4^ in gloss) €. has >}p. 
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It will be seen that nltbough the ^'ariantA indicate ibnt 
the three texts before us are derived frocn two» if not three^ 
OTigiDalfly they are, considenn^ the difficulty of the pieee^ 
companitively Blight. Some of those offered bv C- aro 
probably mere miFprints. The metre and apparent sense 
are a sufficient guide to the correet reading in some casc^ 
while in others we must for the present remain doubtfuL 
The Tocalixalion is chiefly derived from JFlj. but a few words 
not pointed in W* are pointed m 


Glosses akd Notes. 

(67^) jj'*yesterday'*; J "oven ^^"brend"; 

came out” in vocabj; bread miied with oil 

and sugar, and made into the form of diecs ” iC* in glosaory). 
CeS) i^Uai "the name of several sweet dishes " (Eedhoasc’s 
Turkish Diet.); pilMft coloured with safTjroni also 

called jL {€. in glcss.); glossed in as— 

0 ^ but more probably stands for 

"melted" <wllh envy). Cf. for in 1. ffi 

drawn OQt fine" (before It is bakedh 
Thifi particnlar kind of rish(c is said W. in gloss.) to be 
identical with the above mentioned* n kind of 

almond-cake or sweetmeat* ^ ___ " is 

- j *J' 

confined" (as though in a casket), l--_. *, ^ 

U. gloss,)* JU = JIj the reading of i* and £7.. is 
glossed in J* = JUr). (written in A. and £7*) = 

iA, gloss*), 5 ^ Pahlnvi mure (Durmcateter, EL /rtf/t-* 
1, pp, 24-5), In 1 take it that is a preposition =aj 

{</. Eieo, p* 732*, second par.)* (70) 

*1; ^Ll,=i|.Uj. (71) ^ 
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JyJ, hnl 1 Ihiiik it ^ stew/’ 

=«yj gAd>Ti plums." li ^losaed as 

bjC btit rather = jjLt bjst (73) cSLl^ probably con- 
nftited with curds/' 

“arc b the hands of old and youu^/' 
"fish broth/* (73) *—"V^ 

(? a liiftd of eansage, or tripa), = 'L*- (the name of the 
first letter in /msibai). CJ^jt “sheep’s intestines fried" (^7. 
in glossary L (74) ^jji = ^ (j 1* gloss J, — 

j,r-y ( 75 ) <?/■■ ’■ 8 »“/'«'>• 

^Laj = JSj (-'jj or OTen woald be mare cousistent, by 
1 and 37: s/1 n, 1 on p. 751 afy?mK 

Tbo aboTO upecimens must sufHee for the prqaetit, as the 
space at Tnv disposal does not allow ino to odd to their 
ntimber. They only amount to about one'^liftb of the total 
number of ferses cotuprised io my US., whfcb coo tains at 
many scpamto pieces as I have given lioe^. It is to me 
a mutter of regret that I havo not boon able to give at 
Itaat one sample from the verses of each poet reproaented 
in ibis coIlocLbn, but I was influenced iu tny choice by Other 
Gonsidcrutions which rendered this itnpossible, 

I begun with an apology, ond with an upology I must 
conclnde. I cannot flatter my self thut the texU which 
1 here print will in themselves prove of much vulue. Fur 
the dialects still in use we need such researthes aa those of 
U, Shukoviski, investigations conducted on the spot, amongst 
papiilHlions who speak them nutunilly, by skilled observers, 
capable of recognizing and recording luich uamjcff of souini. 
But we need to know further wlmt modi ties lions these 
diulccta have tindcrgotie in coursE' of time, and to truce 
them back us fur aa possible | and here wo are neti^rily 
dependent on written fspecimeas. I have altompted to 
show that a coiitiiiuoua series of poets, rniiging in date 

£3 


i.k.A,A. 1^5. 
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from the time of Firdawsi to the prwent day, that ia to 
aay, over a period of nearly nine centuries, have ooinposed 
in different dialects verses of which some have been pre¬ 
served to ns. Careful search through different itican* and 
tQdhktroM would doubtless enable us to emend and correct 
texts already known to us, and to supplement them by new 
ones. All authorities, from the celebrated Ibnu*l-Moqaffa‘, 
who died not much more than a century after the Arab 
conquest of Persia, down to the most recent lexicographers, 
mention three idioms Pahktrif anti Dari) U8e<l in 

Persia for literary purposes. What precisely these writers 
mean by the two last of these terms—especially the last—* 
IS a large and a %’exed question into which I do not propose 
to cuter hero; neither can I discuss at present the ingenious 
views propounded on the subject by M. Huart. Tliis much, 
however, seems to me almost certain: that many archaic 
forms and words lost to standard Persian are preserved in 
the dialects; that some at least of the dialects are the 
lineal descendants, not of old Persian, but of the Avestic 
language;* and that others maintain in a remarkable manner 
some of the peculiar constructions which distinguish Middle 
Persian, or Pahlavi, from the ^(odern, or Post-Muhamraodun 
idiom. 

M hat wo most need for a study of the dialects in their 
earlier forms ia the publication of connected texts of known 
date and authorship, such os are found in the Jdrtd&n-i- 
Kahir alluded to at p. 78ti tupra. The publication of the 
Gur&n poems preserved in the llritish Museum is also much 
to be desired. Careful search would undoubtedly reveal 
the existence, even in comparatively old MSS., of verses and 
other fragraenU composed in dialect. M. Schefer lately 
called my attention to the existence of such verses in an 
old MS. history of the Scljuqs contained in his incom¬ 
parable collection, which dated, if I remember aright, from 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century of our era. Even in 
old Arabic writers whole sentences of Persian are occasion¬ 
ally cited which present many features of interest, and 
* Chodiko, mp, Um>L, pp. 453-S2, 
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whicli are not of Bach dnKoiw aatbenticity as the 
fiamin ("Tina is enoogh for yon to-day which'the 

Persian lexicographers delight to adduce as proof that ^Ali 
could converse with the faithful Salman, the converted 
Magion, iu hia own tongue. Here are materials, as It seenui 
to inei wherewith we may hope to bridge, at least in part, 
the gulfs which still exist in our knowledge of the history 
and developments of the Persian language. 
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Art. XXV .—Arabic InKriptionn in Eg^pt. By Henry 

C. Kay. 


I. 

Ox the occosioa of a visit to Egypt lust winter, I occupied 
xnvself in copying some of the inscriptiona in the old 
graveynni of Assuan (Aswun, or tJawuu)—a» many, that 
ia to any, na the limited time at my disposal would permit. 

Many atones have of late years been removed, but largo 
numbers remain, bearing witness to the once flourishing 
condition of the old frontier town. Under the protection 
of the garrison, an Arab settlement formed itself on 
the spot soon after the Muhammadan conquest of Egypt, 
and its membora, besides employing themselves in agri¬ 
culture, carried on an active trade with their southern 
neighbours, deriving also a not unimportant source of 
wealth, from their relations with the workers of the gold 
and emerald mines, in the neighbouring country of the 
Bujnhs. Makrlzi mokes special mention of the prosperity 
which the citizens of Assuan enjoyed in those days, and, 
in illustration, quotes from a native historuin on incident 
which occurred in the middle of the third century of 
the Hijrah. An Arab adventurer, Abu *Abd ar-Uahrann 
al-‘Omari, hod contrived to establish his supremacy over 
the people of the gold ipines. Their numbers had rapidly 
grown and were now largely composed of .\rabs, who had 
flocked to the mines on the conclusion of the war between 
the Bujahs and the troops sent ogainst them by the Khalifah 
al-Mutawaklul in a.h. 241.* Tho Arabs, it may be added. 


* Sc* w. iii, pp. 1428-33. 
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entered into terms of friendship with the native inhabitants, 
even to taking their r]flugb.te^^ in raurria^, whilrit tho 
BujubB^ on their side, begnn fo adopt the n+lig^ion of lelaint 
in 4 fonot it true, which cDuld meet with but Jittlc 
approval on the part of itjH orthodox teuebers in Eg^’pl* 
Their it stiid, was Ver 3 - "'weak” 

Betuming, however, to ^IiiknKi^H anecdote, ul-^niori, ha 
tells us, finding bini-4elf in want of suppliesj wrote to the 
merchants of Assuan, one of wbom responded bjr setting 
forth with no leas than n thousand camels ludon with pro¬ 
visions und stores^ Sixty thousand camels, it Is luldcd, were 
(yearlj^) emploj'cd in carrying supplius from Assuan to the 
country of tho Bujahs, irrespective of the merchants' 
wravons from Kukum (Glysmn) fb %dh^ (on the Bed 
Sea opposite Juddah)A 

On the completioa of the Arab conquest of Eg 3 ’pt 
throughout the^ Nile valley-, as far aa the first cataract, 
'Amru ibn ul‘*A», by command of the Kholifah 'Omiir ihii 
Hl-Khattnb, made war upon the Nnbiuns, with no result 
that I find mentioned, excepting that hia troopa appear to 
have been grievously impressed by the shill of the Nahiaii 
archers. 'Abd Allah ibn Sa*d, after having been Amir of 
Upper Egypt, succeeded ^\mru on the Jattor's recalL In 
A.n. <351-2 he renewed the war, and penetnite<l w far 
as Don^la, where the Nubian king, nccording to Arab 
authorities, woa compelled to sue for peace, and it is stated, 
was put to un minua] tribute. From ether incidental 
statementB in these narratives, ns well as from the earlier 
historians, it may rather be gathered that what really 
occurred woa on arrangement for the mutual exchanga of 


“-ftntiw d-'rinuri: Jitt 7 x 4 . TU, nn. 161 

■iatHl ll kE *1 j*^^*!*^ 'wJlCiIH. Rl-'OhiaTl X'UliiTTd Ifltp £il im^lSUAS f It 

II..1 nhtr drt«ltne h* Ihdt CfluntTyrsiSTwatai^rl 

nii/ *nrMm “P ii" Hfrt luerauw oiui ni{«li!il 

eatemriae is. Vlaferid^i nil j l » i ^ Pwcoant of nJ-'f.lnAn n 

to the m]u«« Hfier tin coaclSjEih*^* ^ ™ratSniiH d-Shnim'* rrtiire 

pp IM jJ3 m -i s ww u'ttA rt, loL i. 
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presents—slnvoe on the one part, com and clothings on 
the other.^ 

The relations thus established between the two nations 
remained in substance unchanged for several centuries, and 
throughout the period to which the Cufio gravestones of 
Assuan belong, with only casual interruptions, the result, 
according to Arab accounts, of aggressions on the parts of 
the Nubians, and on other occasions, of reraissness in the 
payment of tribute. One dispute, it may be mentioned, of 
which particulars have been handed down to us, and which 
occurred in the early years of the third century of the 
llijrah, concerning the possession by the Muslims of certmn 
lands on the Nubian side of the border, was attended with 
some rather sharp practice on the part of the Arabs, but 
was peacefully settled in their favour. 

After the sixth century a decline in the prosperity of 
Assuan, which had oWly been in progress, becnine more 
and more marked. A great Arab family, the Banu’l-Kanz, 
obtained command over the border country. They wero 
driven forth by the troops of Suladin, but regained their 
footing soon after a.h. 790, and entered into a series of 
struggle with the local rulers. Under the troubled reign 
of an-Nasir Farraj over Egypt (a.h. 801-808). governors 
ceased to be appointed from Cairo, and the Bunu’l Kan* 
became absolute musters of the country. But in a.h. 815 
(a.d. 1412) they were attacked by the powerful tribe of 
Howwarah, who at that time held Upper Egypt at their 
mercy. 'ITiey captured Assuan, plundered and ravaged the 
town, pulled'down ila walls, and massacred largo numbers 
of iU people. On their departure, carrying off the women 
and children into slavery, they left the place in ruins and 
utterly desolate.* 


» Sc Tsbwl, ter. I, p. 2393. •l-AMr, vol. U, p. 443, sad Mstirtri, 
of the T5| gins s hrirf acrotmt of the tiihe of 

U.wwiiah. dnmi parti j fn« a fcri‘^“thlT A^b*trib«m 

of the tribe, and from a «naU work by Ma^ S 

i^iro s copy, I belisTe, eiw la at Paiu. 
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The BntiKh Muteuin possesses sixteen Bpcclmcns of the 
Assuan tombstones, the inscriptions upon which have been 
published, with translations by the late Professor Wriffht, 
m the Proc^ifingi of ihe Socittg fur Uihliml Architclogy 
for June, 1887. 31. Henri Sauvaire has published several 

funerary inscriptions, including five from Assuan, deciphered 
fmiii uqueexes; and a letter, containing a brief account of 
the old cemetery, which I addressed at about the same time 
to the ImtitHt E^yptien, and which was published in its 
Bulletin, may be mentioned for the purpose of stating that 

the curliest date I met with on the occasion referred to was 
A.II. 211.* 

As might be expected, strict accuracy in matters of 
grammar and orthography are not a characteristic of the 
Awuan tombstones. Thus we have Jjl for JJI; 

also for 

manner fop We find 

also (in the imperaUve) for JL, and on one of the 
stones the engraver has written Li . , and 'US\ . It will 

be observed that 4,#!, ^ and .u^ , are for the moat part 

written with the open instead of with the closed ta. 

In three of the proper names I have met with some 
difficulty. The name ^,1 (No. 1) I hare with some 
bcaitation read ^|, as if deriveil from a woMcr. although 
the name it may possibly be connected with the 
verb U5. The feminine termination is absent, but the word 
resembles in that respect the name which the lexico¬ 
graphers tell us stands for 4^, and is allowable at least in 
poetry. 

The Dome wriUco .jj (So. 7) U likcwhw unknown to me. 


■» oc ft tomb^oM oi A.M. 371 f«t ^41. 
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but tbe Kainfls and Taj boTe or na a tnaaa 

namo* Tflliari' hoa wbicb> if fto Aj*ttbw name, is 

perhaps related to the word Ji a pearl. In Makrizt 1 IiaTS 
met with (vo\. ii, pp* SI, S2), the name of an Arinenian 
Mnmlak. 

A name closely resembling qccnrs twice* In one 

case it might be read , bat the letter wJiich Joeka 

like a lam h poasibly notliiug more than an accidental defect 
on the surface of the atone* In Ko* 7 the word mceiib to 
he written ^x-*t bat it may be noted that in No. 1 the 
wohl dM (dhri’^Ea'diihl is written 

The AsBoan graVeyard is a plain covered with a layer of 
Bnpd^ the depth of which seenn to have undergone con- 
fltdomble increuse since the time whan, upwards of a thousand 
veara ago, the spot was convarted into a MuhaminndaD place 
of btiriul. The lower portioiia of the hcad-atones flto buried 
in line Band, ulino&t as fluid as water, und it was prnctieally 
impoBStblo to BOOOp it away, so os to be able to read tho 
concluding words of tbo irnwriptions* Theao being, how¬ 
ever, of II purely formal chunicter, may, for the most part, 
be supplied without tiiacb difficulty. The inscription m 
No. a is complete, the stone haring been removed from its 
origidul position and set into the wait of u tomb of recaat 
date. 

The graveyard of Assuan, I must finally add, prtjsonte 
0 totally difforent aspect from that of a modern Arob 
cemoten'* Hut for the stmd and absence of verdure, it 
might, indeed, with moro justice be likened to an old 
I'lngli.-^h churchyard. Neither cenotaphs nor their ao' 
compuuving stelm ere anywhoro to be seen j nothing but 
tho slabs, each fttanding erect at the end of the gruve. 
They average for tho moat part, I abould say, about 
twenty^four iiiobea in height by about iiixteeii inebea in 


I do G(i«jr, iii, pp. 
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widtli. There Is nothmg to eUw whether the dead were 
ttid to reel m UDder^round vatilta of manonrj, ncctirtliiag' 
to the orthodoi jiracuce of more intMlem timw. 


I. A,i>. 863* 


I Jil .^u, j 

'ii J-i . I i±t (111 ^ 

( LJ ^ V -” 

I JLjJI \ 

I i ^ ^ I jy ^ _ -. ^11 

- . * . * * ^ i \ *y ^\ jfi j 


in the miirno of God, the Merciful, the Gruciou^ VerilYi 
tho ^rentest of the (ifHicLiDnii that htive heiuJlcn the people 
of lulSm, is that with which they buve 1 >m?q ainiLteo through 
(tfio death of) tha Prophet :il uhiiiiimu/1. if ay God ble«a 
him, and hui'I him with salutationa of pcHice! 

This ID the tomb of Ummiyuh [P), daughter of Yunu* 
al-‘A8«Jl (the dealer in honey); nsay the mercy of God. 
Hid forgiveness, and appn>val bo with her. She died on 
Monday, the third of l^hu'l-Kii^daJi, of the vear 2iH. 
She bore witne«8 that there k no god bat Qad, the one God, 
with whom is uo associate. 


II. A.D. 865* 


'a111 J 

k 


f (LiJU 


Jy I*,; I y_: (JUj j j 

Lf*J ) I of*^ (.S'!*' J,2I 1 ^,1- 

.I Cl’ 1 “J 1 sc. 1 j illl Jl ill 11 

'■In the numo nfGod. ,h= irorcilul, ll,« Gmcion*. Terilv, 
th« g«ut«t," «tc. (BS in ,Le prweding). 

^ IJ'i'^riltco jI .* Jt 
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“TIu 8 i« the tomb of ‘A'inhah, daughter of Muhammad, 
son of Kasim, son of 3[usllm; the mercy of God, His 
forgiveness, and His approval be with her. She died on 
tSaturduv, the fourth of J uniado*l-LUo, of the year 251, 
bearing witness that there is no god but God, the one God, 
with none associated unto him, and that Muhammad.** 


IIL A-D. 865. 


A^\ AiUl ^ ^ ^3 3 a.^-U ^ 



cr^ 


tri ^ ^ ^ 


“ In the name of God,” etc. “ Verily, the greatest,” etc. 

“ This is the tomb of Aniat as-Saliim, daughter of Shahr, 
son of Is^k, sou of Said; the mercy of God, His forgive¬ 
ness, and His approval be with her. She died, as the sun 
declined from the meridian, on Friday, the fourteenth of 
I)hu‘l-Ka‘dtth, of the year 251, bearing witness that there 
is no god but God, the one God, with none associated unto 
him, and that Mu^mmad is Uis servant and His apostle. 
May God bless him, and hail him with saluUtions of peace I 
Bearing witness (also) that Paradise and the Fire (of hell) 
are truths; that the hour will assuredly come, therein is 
no doubt, and that God will raise up unto life them that 
are in the graves ” (Kur., S. xxii, 7). 


* ^\j engrmrer hs* writlwi ?)• *" 

■H ill-deflocd horisontol itrokv below the woid, which perhaps stauia for th* 
fllttl JM. 
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IV. AJ). 8C7. 




^ 1 aUI A 










„ name of God/' etc. •* Verily, the greatest/* etc. 
“ This is the tomb of Ahmad, son of Flarun, son of Uishr, 
son of Mukhshy (?): may the mercy of God, His forgive¬ 
ness, and His approval be with him. He died on Thursday, 
the sixteenth of the month of Rabl* al-Akhir, of the year 
253; and he bore witness .... ’* 


V. A.D. 868. 

I j jfl I 

I jr* 'i* j 'V Ji!, 

“V ^ j ^ I**»-, x- j i__i .j 

" ' ^ . j^. , C/' 

I JXi Ia.*- j , 4 J I .ii, J, J, J J 

• »> jl i I ^J.1, *!-.l Jiyj, 


-j\ ^ a! 


rv- 


o/>- 


‘‘In the name of God,’* etc. “Unto erery king is 
ordamod an accomplished term and an end, so that ho 
I^nsheth; and unto every work belongeth retribution. Bat 
tho King, the Truth, the One (Ged), the Meet High, en- 
dureth (for ever). ® 

Anr’*^».'* '*’* •*’ Shehib, mn of ‘Abd 

AUeh: the merey of God, Hi. f.rgiveue». «„d Hi. ,pp„r„l 

Mu^J:‘:f thfyeftls:" He“^"' 

Uuogod hut God. the Cue (dod), wlthVo‘:Tnot!o!L'.: 
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and that Muhammad is Ilis servant and His apostle. God 
hath sent him with true guidance and with the relipon of 
truth, that he might raise it triumphant over all religions, 
even though the polytheisto bo averse thereto.* O God, 
pardon him and have mercy upon him. 


YI. A.D. 873. 

I jj: ^»o^ I 

I *W' 3 I 

1 *-^j3 I “'H ^'*rf 

<11 ^^,^^1-3 1 ^-3-^3 tr^ ^ 

. . . <S ‘ 1 ^ ^ 

•••• -v ' 


«In the name of God.” etc. “Blessed bo He in whose 
hand is supreme rule, and Ho is mighty over all things; 
^ho hath created death and life, to try which among you 
hath excelled in good works. And He is the Mighty, the 
Forgiving.* 

“This is the tomb of Jamllnh, daughter of la-Sin, sou 
of Yahya, son of Bilal: the approval of God, His pardon, 
and His mercy be with her. She died on Tu^ny, the 
first of Shtt'bun, of the year 259, and she bore witness that 

there is no god but God, the One (God), who hath no 

• ** 
associate. 


Vn. A.D. 878. 

I ^ lAji •J\ ^ 

I y . ^ . I « 

v-^ *1- J,J' \j-(^ CT* ^ i. 




* Kor., ix, *3; driii, 28; hi, 0. 

• Kar^ htrii. 1-3. 
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w' J ^ C^-i 3 SSs^t I 4I\ 31 ^11 31 -Jk.^ ._CJ I U • i 

jLIl j ilJl j I ^IJi j tifcs^ 

“ ^ * I jf ^ ^2^ 1 1 v*^ 

^*Iii thfi tiame of God," etc. "Verily, tlie greiiteat,'* etc. 
“Thi* is the tomb of Makhshy (PJ^ son of Dftr"i(i: the 
mercy of God^ HU forgiToncss, und His appro^'cl be with 
biro. He died on MondAy^ the eleventh of tbn month of 
RflbJ^ al-Awwal, of the yesr 26 n, bearing witness tbnt tbere 
ia no god but God,” etc. (at in So. Illj. 


VIIT. A.D. 904* 


jJ tA* ^1 ^^JU\ JAJ I 

t , jJJl I j Ju4u>.l 


* 1 J *31 I 


"In the name of God,” etc* "Blessed be He>” etc. (m 
in Sd. YI), 

“This is the tomb of Ahmad ibn Yabya az-Xabbilr: the . 
tnerej of God, His pardon, and IIU approval bo with him. 
He died on Sundsy, the twenty-fifth of Jumudafi^Ub, of 
the year 291, bearing witness 


IX, A.D. 962. 

*m Ujj JI 

W-; I 'v^', Vj=^ h >' I 

^11 ^ I ju (J*) 

*111 1 jW' (—s J 0*^1 1 , 
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I 1 i,i-l-x. J 

ZJl !{l ^\ 3\ *3 j IjUiJj ■ ^ j,Aaa!\ ^ j 

I j 3 J'-r^ (’JvU'*) -W=* tj’' J ^ '*— ^ ^ !■ 

"Tn the natoe of God, the Merciful, the Gnicious, Ycrdy, 
thev tlmt liiivo 9 uid oiir Lord iii God. and who hdA^o practiftt'd 
rectitude, tbe angeU will deBCond upon them (tmd will »iy); 

• Fear ye not mid mourn not, hut rejoice in the glad tidings 
of the Parndiae which w'Jia protnisod unto you.*' 

“0 God. bless MulwniiDftd the Prophet, and his pure 
family, and have mercy apon AluiiQd. son of Ibrohiro. non 
of Yahya. aon of Ibrahim asf-l^bbiigh [the dyer): the mcrey 
of God, His forgiveness, and Hia approval be with him. 
He died on Friday, the eleventh of l>liu'LKa‘^dah. o£ the 
veur fJol. bcuring witiiei!3 that thvpe ifl no g«l but God. 
the One (God), without nasociate, and that ^ru^unmad is 
His sers-aut aud Ilia apostle. May God him him 


X. A.D. 9B8. 


. (Lfi) i^JXJl 1 *Ll|*-*j 

I ' J i ^ 

.3 -a 1 ^el* J *V" J I 

I * 

_ ^ • (^“**«*^ ) ^Jbw I^jLe I 


»Iit the name of God/^ etc. "Blessed bo He" etc. (as 
in Xo, YI). 

^-0 God. bless Muhammad the Prophet, and hia pure 
faraUv. and have mercy upon Zaynab, daughter of Mu¬ 
hammad, son of Musa, aon of ^\ly, eon of Mhsa. eoa of 
Hashir Abu Sabur r the mercy of God. His forgiveaesa, nod 


1 Ear., ill, 34. 
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His approrol be with her. She died on Seturday. 

of ^fnr, of the year 358 .” 

The inscriptions are, as a rule, in a good state of pre- 
sei^tioD, but in the present instance tho surface of the 
atone is much worn on the spot I have indicated. The 
words specifyinir the day of the month are consetjoentlv 
quite illegible. But the date must have been either the 
16th, 18th, 19th. or 26th, and the day of tho week, 
Saturday, ut capable of removing aU doubt on the subject. 
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Art. XXYI.—2%^ Ll SAo Poem and %t» Author, By 
Profe*9or Leoge, Oxford. 

m. Tub Chixesb Text a.vd Tr-\xslatiox. 

I ROW coDcludo toy Papers on the U S&o, 

The Chinese text is that approred by the famous ChJi 
Uai in his “ Collection of CommenU” on all the portions 
of the CA*6 r«‘se. I have taken it from the Hh-pei edition 
of his Work in 1876. In studying the poem, I have made 
constant use of the Li S&o Ching^ Chang Chu by Wang 
Y1 of our second century, and a minister of the later Han 
dynasty, as published in the Ch*ang-sha or Hd-nan edition 
of 1882, with which is incorporated the “Supplemental 
Commentary” of Hung Haing-tsa of our twelfth century. 
My earliest study of the poem, however, was from a reprint 
of the JTdn Ilinan, or “Selections of Literary Compositions,” 
by Hsiao Tung, with the posthumous title of Chao-ming, 
eldest son of the founder of the Liang dynasty (a.d. 502 
to 656), containing also the commentary of LI Shan, a 
functionary of the T'ang dynasty. 

Two versions of the poem have been frequently before 
me~thoa© of the Into Marquis d’Horvey do Saint Denys, 
published at Paris in 1870, with “Un Commentaire per- 
pAtuel,” and of the Into Dr. August Pfizmoier, of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at \ iennn. This was laid 
before a meeting of the department of the Academy so 
long ago as June, 1851, but does not appear to have been 

/.m.A.s. 18M. ^ 
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ptibliahed separately till more recently. I bare sin ctm- 
aolted, and with advantage, a metrical translation by Mr. 
E. H. Parker, of Her Majesty^a Consular Servico in China, 
and the Sotanicon Sinicum of Dr, Hretschnoider, 

The raider will find no notes secoinpanving my trans- 
lotion, but I heg to refer him to the second Pape^, which 
was intended to give an account of the contents of tha 

poem, and to supersede for the present at least, longer notes 
, and discussions. 
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The 1a SAo Poeh. 

TraMiadon. 

SECnajf I. StanzM 1 to 6, 

1. A doscGHiknt wu I of tko Ti KAo-yang. 

3ly excellent deceawjd fathar was called Po-yung. 

■VVbon Sheb-t^t (=the planet Jupiter) culmiouted in tbe 
first month of spring, 

On Mnn-tfin {“the 2rth cycle-day) I was bom. 

2. Hy father, in bis first auspice at the jn&pecUon of me. 
Commenced by giving me an auspioioua name j 

He nsmad me Correct Pattern, 

And afterwards styled mo “EiEcient Adjuster, 

3. Largely gifted with those inward excallcno«, 

I proceeded to add to them far-reaching ability, 

I gathered and wore the angcHcaa of the streams, and 
those of the bidden valee; 

I strung together the autumn orchids to wear at roy 
girdle, 

i. I harried mysoU as if I '<>“1^ S™*' 

I WHS afraid the years woald not wait for me. 

In the meraiag I pluehed the magneliaa of K } 

In the orening I gathered the evergreen herbage of 
the islands, 

6. The days and months passed hastily on without delaying: 
Spring and aatuton sucoeeded to oaoh other. 

Cot«nderii.g how the gmsa and tree, withered add loat 

their leaves, , , . u v, 

I feared that the object of my adnuration would he 

lata in arriving- 
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6, He did not in bii time of vigour put owny his 
advisers. 

Why did be not change his (ezroneous) measures P 
WTiy did he not yoke hU grand steeds, end dash along. 
And come U> me to lead him in the way of the ancient 
(Icings) f 


Sxcnos ir. Stanzas 7 to 13, 

7, Anciently, the purity and agreement of the three 
Sovereigns 

Was owing to their having all the perfumes around them. 
They brought together the pepper-pbnt of Shan, and 
the finest cassia ^ 

Their wreaths were not only of the Aui orchidfi. and 
the eh*ih. 


S. yVnd the glorioM greatness of Tao and Shnn 

Arose from their following the (right) way, and getting 
the (nght) path. / 6 b 

How did Cbieh and Chiu wear their clothes so ungirtF 
Because, hurrying along their devious paths, their 
steps were all-distressed. 


m tlimr reckiMs piling of ,hem«Iv«, 
ere lading <m b, dnrkaome path, to . dangntou, dnfila 

i>id I drurf the coneeqiient luffering ihet would bcfal 

myself? 

I ftared u fatal injury to the toyal car und load. 


10. I hurried on, now before and now behind. 

That the ruler might bo kept in the footprints of tbo 
former kings. 

Hi. Majaty would not coneider the loyj feeling, of 
my heart j ® 
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11. I well knew tliat straiglit-forward words would bring 

calamity, 

But I could not repress myself, and forb^ them. 

I pointed to the nine heavens in confirmation of my 
truth;— 

All for the sake of His Majesty’s intelligence. 

12. He had appointed the time of dusk for our meeting, 

But in the middle of the way (to me) ho altered his path. 

13. At first be bod given me this promise. 

But afterwards he repented, avoided me, and took other 

counsellors. 

I do not think it hard to be separated from him ; 

1 am grieved that, intelligent as he is, he should bo 
subject to so many changes. 

Sectiox m. Stanzas 14, 15. 

14. I had planted nine largo fields of orchids; 

I had sown a hundred acres of the hut orchid. 

The dykes of my fields showed the itu-l and chieh-ch*i. 
Mixed with asaruau and fragrant angelicos. 

15. I hoped that their branches and leaves would bo long 

and luxuriant! 

And wished to wait for the time when I should cut 

them down. u t 

Though they wither and pass away, why should that 

grieve meP 

I lament tliat, with all their perfume, they were 
regarded as useless weeds. 

Sectiox IV. Stanzas 16 to 22. 

16. They all emulously strove for advancement through 
their greed of money and their gluttony, 

Though full, they never wearied of seeking for more. 
Ah! they took the measure of others from themselves; 
V-g^^h one excited himself to hatred and jealousy. 
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17. Hecklesfilj their drove ulcDg in pumiit (of their ohj^tsj, 
"Which vcre quite unimportant to me. 

Old age will gnidually come on me, 

And I feat thnt the cultivation of my name will not 
have been accomplished, 

18. In the morning I dnink the dew that had fallen from 

the magnolm. treeg; 

In the evening I ate the flowers that hod fallen from 
the autumn asters. 

Thus aineeroly devoted to, aud believing in, what ia 
good, and proctiaing what is most important* 

’IVhat did I Euro for the meagre and emaciated tisagof 

19. I grasped the roots of trees to bind with them the cA*t7ii 
I strung together the flowers dropt from the fig trees; 

I atrajghtcned (fho branches o^ the finest cassia to 
thread the archida on them; 

I bound with the beuutiftil bouqueta 

20. It is hard, but I atrive to imitato the culture of the 

fortnor time. 

Though it is not what the nmnnera of this ago approve. 
Though it is not conformed to the (views of the) men 
of to-day, 

I wish to imitate the pattern handed down by P'^log 
Usien. 

21. I heave deep sighs, whilst I endeavour to bide my team: 
Lanionting the many afflictiona to which men are bora. 
Though I lovo to cultivate what is good and pure, it 

serves to me as a bit and bridle. 

Faithfully in the morning I romonstrated, and in the 
evening 1 was dismissed. 

22. Though dismi^, I still wore the cincture of Am orchids; 
And added to it u gurUnd which I made of angelicas. 

The chnneter bo mnblcmod was what mv heart 
approved, ^ 

Ev«, Bino death, would not cuiko me regret my cour«. 
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Section V. S tatiiw* 23 to 25, 

23. I wM indigaant ttat our InteUigent Euler ehould l» 
60 grefltly indifferent. 

And never cammine tlie mindB of the people. 

(The csourtieta, like) the ladies (of a harem}, all Hated 
roy Bilk-worm evobrowa, 

And vdified me, saying I wm given to licontioiianeas. 

2A Yes, stupid are the skilful buildera of to-day I 

They turn the back on the compasa and square j they 
lay them aside for other measures ; 

They inject the lino marked by the plummet, and try 
a crooked one instead ; 

They strive to get themselves borne with: this is their 
constant rule. 

25. Sad and disappointed, I am irresolnte; 

I am now solitary, and reduced to the greatest straits. 

Bat sudden death and banishment would be more 
welcome to mo 

Than to act in such a way os they do. 


Section VI. Stanzas 26 to 33, 

2G. The birds of prey do not collect in flocks; 

So it has been in all generations. 

How can iho square and the round fit in together ? 

How can those who punue different ways agree 
together P 

27. I bent my mind and controlled my will. 

To bear the charges against roe, and cast from mo 
the shame of thenn 

I would keep pare and unstmned, and even die in 
maintenance of the right; 

ruraning the eonrse which the earlier sages approved. 
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28* I regnetted that I hod not examined more my course. 
And long Btood considering whether I should go hack; 
Turning tny carriage round, and retracing my way. 
While yet I hud not gone far oatray, 

29* I walked my horsea through the orchid Selda along 
the lake; 

Then I galloped them to the mound of pepper trcea, 
and there atopt* 

My advance was incffectaal to lead (the king) fnim 
his error*. 

And 1 retired to cultivate again my former habits* 

30. I fashioned the (flowers of the) wnter-caltropa and lotus 

to (adorn) my upper garment; 

I collected thoae of the hibincui for rov lower one* 

If ho acknowledged me not, I would give up mvefforts; 
My own wishes wore to realize a similar frugraucy* 

31. How loftily rose the top of my cap I 

How many nod various were the ornaments of my 
girdle ! 

How did their fragrance and soft beauty blend together, 
Showing that my brightness and ability had not failed! 

32. Suddenly I turned round, to let my eyes look all about; 
I would go and see the mo^t distant regions of the four 

quarters. 

The rich appurtenances of my girdle and its many 
ornaments (would be secn)^ 

Their exuberant fnigrance would bo more displaved! 


33, 


Every man bom has thot in which ho 
But I alone wish to cultivate what 
constant work; 


delights, 
is good as my 


Though my body were torn in 
change. 


pieces, I would not 


Is there anything in my mind to reprove P 
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SscmON Vlt. Stanzni 34 to 36, 

34 , (My sister,) Nu-hsii, drawn by her affection, 

Would gontlj Bay to me, while btaming me, 

“ KwJln* obstiuftbe and unbending, brought upon him 
bis death, 

CoDjing at last to a premature end in the wild of lu. 


35 , ** Why do you so fully speak out your mind, end 
indulge your lore of culture, 

Standing out alone in the posaeftsion of your adnnrablo 
qualities ? 

Like the tribulim, tbe king-groM, and the burr-wecd* 
your enemiea fill the court. 

While you stand separate with quite another mind." 


36. (T replied,) *'How can all men be talked with from 
house to houflo ? 

Who would ciaraine the real fee to of my caae? 

In the world they all put oue another forward, and love 

partizanship; 

How should they regard a poor mlitary like me, and 
listen to me ? " 


Section VIII. Stouzas 37 to 46. 

37 , I would teat the correctness of my views by those 

of the former sages. 

And BiourntuUy in coy eioiUiment unfold Jl my 

mind, . 

I crossed the Yuan and the Hfibng on my way to the 

south, , 

And by the. gmve of Ch'ung-hwIL Mt forth my plieint. 

38. Chi {roceived) the. Sine Account* (of tUs province* of 

the kingdom) and tho Kinc Songs about them. 

(His son), K'ang of Heii. found his ploasuro in wlf- 
indulgeuce. 
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Without thinking of the troubles (arising from it), or 
any consideration of the future; 

And (hie brothers), “ the Fivo Son^" thereby lost their 
posaessioos. 

39. 1, given to vicious indulgence, found his pleasure in 

hunting. 

And was fond of shooting the groat foxes, 

But seldom is it that one abandoned to disorder and 
idleness comes to a (good) end ; 

And Cho, (i*8 minister), was coveting his wife. 

40. (Cho*s son) Ao was possessed of immense strength. 
Abandoned to his lusts, he put no restraint on himself; 
Daily devoted to pleasure, he forgot all restraints. 

Till his head in consequence fell from his bodv. 

41. Chieh of HsiA was a constant rebel (against right), 
T^ing his own way, and meeting with calamity. 

King Hsin cut up and pickled (the flesh of the Earl of 

Mci), 

And in consequence the temple of (the kings of) Yin 
did not last long. 

^ in their dignified awe, were reverent 

and respectful; 

(The founders of) ChAu weighed weU the Path, and 
erred not in regard to it. 

They employed the wise and talented, and gave power 
to the able; 

They kept to the straight line, without deviation from it, 

43. August Heaven has no private partialities; 

It oWrvcs the qualities of men. and disowns or 
help* accordingly. 

It IS only the conduct fully ordered by sage wisdom 
lhat can obtain rule on this earth below. 
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44. Looking bock to the earlier and round on the later 

timea, 

We obtain a complete view of (Heaven a) dealings with 
men. 

without righteousness was ever fit to be 
employed? 

Who without goodness was ever fit to direct affairs? 

45 . As on a precipice I exposed ray person to danger, and 

nearly met with death; 

But looking on my course from the first, I still feel 
no regret. 

It was by not measuring their chisel, and fashioning 
the handle for it, 

That former worthies caused themselves to be killed 
and kept in pickle. 

46. Sighing and sobbing because of my distressful sorrow, 

I bewailed that the time is so unsuitable for me. 

I took the soft /<6i orchids to wipe the tears, 

The torrents of which wet the lapel of my gown. 


Sectio.x IX. Stannia 47 to 65. 

47 . Kneeling on my outspread skirt, I set forth my 

complaint; 

And had a clear conviction that my views were true 
and correct. 

In car drawn by four unhomed dragons, smooth as jade, 
and mounted on a phoenix. 

It was for me at once, through dust and wmd, to travel 
on high. 

48. In the rooming I started from Ts ang>w5. 

And in the evening I came to Hsuan-pCL 

I wished to delay a little at the sculptured gate (of 
this abode) of the Immortals, 

But the day seemed hastening to the evening. 

ISM. 


55 
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49. I commanded and Ho to delay the stages of their 

course, 

And not to hurry on as they made for Yen-tsze. 

The way was long, and distant far was ray goal: 

I would ascend and descend, pursuing ray search. 

50. I watered my horses at the pool of Hsien ; 

I gathered up and tied my reins to a FQ-sang (tree) ; 

I broke off a branch from a iSi tree to defend myself 
from the sun; 

Thus did I enjoy myself, aimlessly wandering. 

51. Before me I sent Wang-shO, (the Charioteer of the 

Moon), as my precursor, 

And behind mo Fei-lien, (the Baron of tho Wind), 
hurried on in attendance; 

A //ran and a phoenix went before with guardian care; 
The Master of Thunder told of anything that had not 
been prepared. 

52. I ordered the phccnix to fly aloft. 

And continue its flight day and night. 

But a whirlwind brought together ray opponents;— 
Clouds and rainbows were led to meet and oppose me. 

53. In multitudes they came together, now dividing, now 

collecting. 

In confusion they separated, some going above, and 
others beneath. 

I ordered the porter of God to open the gate. 

But, leaning against it, he only stared at me. 

51. The time was dark and obscure, and I was nearly 
wearied out; 

I tied (to my girdle) the secluded orchids, and re¬ 
mained long as if not heeding anything. 

The age was one of confusion and greed, where no 
notice was Uken of the different characters of men : 

he go^ were kept in obscurity, and viewed with hatred 
•nd jealousy. 
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65. On the morrow*, being about to cross the White*water, 

1 ascended to the top of Lang-fhng, and there haltered 
my horses. 

Suddenly I looked back and shed tears. 

Lamenting that on the lofty height there was no ludv 
(for mo). 

56. Forthwith I rambled to this palace of the Spring 

And broke off a branch of the ch*itmg tree to add to 
my girdle. 

Before the glorious flower (of my years) had fallen, 

I would see the attendant of the lady to transmit an 
offering (for me). 

67. I ordered FBog-Iung (=the Master of Thunder) to 

mount on a cloud. 

And search for the place where the lady Fit was. 

I unloosed the string of my girdle to serve as the gage 
of my truth, 

And ordered Ch'ien-hsid to transact the affair for me. 

68. In multitudes (he and others) came together, now 

dividing, now collecting. 

Suddenly misunderstandings arose, diflScult to change. 

In the evening I returned and halted at Ch*iung-shih ; 
In the rooming I washed my hair in the water of 
W4i-p'an. 

69. She guarded her beauty with a haughty arrogance ; 

She daily sought her pleasure in licentious abandonment. 
Truly beautiful she was, but had no regard to proprietv ; 
Therefore I abandoned her, and sought elsewhere. 

60. In my inspection I surveyed (the earth) to its four 
extreme points; 

I travelled all over the sky, and then descended (to 
the earth). 

(There,) looking to the lofty height of the Tao-built 
tower, 

I saw the beautiful daughter of the prince of Sung. 
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61. I ordejied CliltQ to moke proposali of o union with ter 
for me, 

But ho told me llmt nho was not good* 

(Then) tbera passed by a jookda^r Hcrearaing i 

But I still butcd the lightness and cmft of them both. 

62- mind full of doubtj und^ mistrusting as a fox, 

I nriabcd to go m 3 'self, but it was not proper for tne to 

do BO, 

The pbccnix, (moreover,) had been employed bi' Kao-beiu 
to negotiate a mairiuge with her^ 

And I feared that (that sovorejgo) had anlLoipated me. 


63. I wished to settle far off, but tbero was no place wbero 
I could res t * 

Perhaps I might wander aimlessly about and enjoy 
myself. 

(Ah J) while Shio-k^BUg was yot unmarried, 

There would have been left for mo tbo two Ttra ci the 
state of Yu I 


64. My grounds of appliemtion were weak, and my go- 

between was stupid 4 

I wan afraid that the coiDmunication of mj' views would 
not be (sufficiently] firm. 

The age it one of confusion and greed, and of hatred 
of the wise and good; 

All lore to keep the excellent in clHeority, and to 
celebrate the praises of the bud, 

65, (Sincti] the female apartmeuta inside are bo deep and 

distant, 

Aud the wise king fnoreover docs not awake. 

I will keep my feelings in my brooit, and not express 
them. 

How can I bear to abide with aoch people so long as the 
ages of the past ? 
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Sbction X. Stanxiis 66 ta 70^ 

66. I searched for the hibiMm and the grakss-ropes, to divino 

with the aplinters of bamboo, 

And commaoded Ling-Hin to expLuo their indications 
for me, 

ITe said, ** (It u,) The two Beatiiiea arc sure to act 
in union; 

But who (here) will believe in your culture, and desire it? 

67. Consider the vast extent of the nine regions; 

Is it only here that the Jody (whom you seek) is to 
be found ? 

I tell you. Strive to go away far, and allow no doubts 
to arise: 

Who will be seeking an admirable (portner), and 
neglect j*ou ? 

G8, Wliat place ia there in w^hich alone there are no 
fragrant plants? 

Why do yon keep on thinking of your past abode 

(But I rejoined,) “ The age la dork, and daxaled by 
what is bright. 

Who will exiunine whether I am good or bail ? 

69, " People diihr in their likings and dialikings; 

But those partizans (in Cb'd) are peculiur, and di^or 
from all otbeia. 

In every house they carry at their waists bags full 
of ULOxa, 

And Bay that tbe secluded orebide are not fit for their 
girdles. 

70. “ However they look at and examins plants and trees, 

they still cannot distinguish one from another; 

How much less can they eatimute tbe value of tbo 
brilliant rh'dMff jade I 

They collect muck and earth to fill their perfume bags; 

xVnd say that the pepper plant of Shilu has no 
fragrance.'^ 
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SEcnoK XL Siaa 2 ii 9 71 to 79. 

# 1. I wiihed to follow tbe atupicious omclo of Lmg-fitot 

But ray Rutid wu8 uodocLdodj and I woa aiupiciouB as 
a fox. 

The (old) sorcerer, Wfi UsTqd, was to dencend that 
even log; 

I Would taka pepper and the finest rice, and constridii 
him (to divine bj them for me)* 

73. Hundreds of spirits overshadowed him as he descended 
in state; 

Multitudes also from (the hill of) Xine Doubts met him 
at the same tirae. 

August (Heaven thus) gloriously duphiyod its pow^er, 

So telling mo that the issue (of Liag-fflii*a advice) would, 
be good. 

73, (Wh Hsien) said, '* Exert youraelf, ascooding above and 
descending beneath, 

And seek for those whose rules and raeosum shall 
agree with yours. 

T ang and Yu in their dignity sought such coadjutors; 

TYitb Chih and Xdo all their measures were 
harmonious. 

7-1. ''When one loves (as you do) hia Belf-cnUura in hla 
heart, 

^Yhat further need has he to employ go-betweens P 

Yueh was working os a builder in F<l-yen, 

"lYhcQ W h-titig called him to office without misgiving. 

-5* "'When Lii Wong was redneed to tupping with his 
(butcher's) knife, 

He met with (king) WUn of Cb&u, and wag raised to 
office. 

'W’hen Xing Chi was singing his song, 

(Dukei Hwan of Ch'S heard him, and gave him all help. 
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76, “ WTiib it i» not yet too late id tlie years of your lire» 
And your time is not yet come to ita middle, 

(Look out) lest iko Tl-chueh hove eoauded its note, 

And mode all pIoDU lose tbeir fragranoe*” 

77, How many are tke proctous ornamento of my girdle i 
But toy numerous opponenta secretly seek to hide tbem, 
AU-inaincero ore those partisans; 

1 feajT that their hatred and jcalouay will cause my min. 

7S. The tiiao is in confusion, and going on to chungea; 

And how can I remaia hero long? 

The orchids and angcUcas arc changed, and no more 
fragrant; 

The ch‘uan and the Adi orchids ore transformed and 
become mere reeda. 

79. How is it that the fragrant grasses of former days 

Are DOW only these plants of oxtaibsoatbomwood and 
mugwort ? 

Is there any other reason for it, 

But the injury which the loro of culture brings with itf 

Skctiox XII. Stanzas 80 to 84. 

80. I bad thought that the orchids were to bo relied on. 

But they had no reality, Mid were (only) in outward 

appearance good. 

They haro thrown away their excellonoe to follow the 
Tulgar ways; 

It waa rash (ever) to rank them amoag things fragrant. 

81. (Those who seemed to be as) pepper plants only uso 

their glib tongues to proinuto negligence and 
dissoluteness, 

And want to fill tho perfume hags at their girdles 
with the (fruit of the] (»6ymta. 

Thus Becking for entrance and admission (to the court), 
IIow con they have rererence for their character aa 
fragrant P 
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82 . Yftj, ftiipelj" the maniiers of the tlnja follon' th& ourrenL 

Who» moreov'er, can ^i^md change aud transformation ? 

TYlioii wa soQ ho7 it la thiu with the pepper-plant and 
orchids, 

How much more will it bo so with the nnd 

angelicas of the streams ! 

83* Tliaro were the pendants of ms' girdle more valnsiblo 
than onj others; 

But their beaaty was rejected, and sad has been their 
fate. 

But their adoriJeroiis fragrance it was difRcult to lessciij 

And oren now it ia still not exhauated* 

8i. I order my meosurea in harmony with ray circurantanceSi 
and find pleasure ia doing so ; 

1 will wander about and aeok for the lady. 

While still m possession of my (aynibolic) omaraonls, 
and in vigour, 

I will travel around, now ascending, now deaqendiog. 


SjiCTion XIII. Stanzas 85 to 93* 

8-i. As Ling-F^n hod told ma in his auspicioas oracle, 

I chose a fortunate day when I would go nway. 

I broke off u branch of the cAVim^ tree for my food, 
And boiled it as into the finest rice to bo my nourish¬ 
ment. 

86. ^ere was yoked for mo the team of flying dragons; 
With the ydo jade and ivoiy the carriage was adorned* 
How could there be uniou with those who were 
estranged from mo in heart ? 

I would go far away, and keep myself apart. 

67. I turned my course to K'wttn-lqji; 

LoDg was the way, and far and wide did I wander. 
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Amidst the durk nhade were displayed the ralahows 
in the eleiidsf 

While there sounded the tinklingB of the bells of judo 
about the e{]aipage. 

8S. I started in the momtug from the Ford of Heaven 
(in the sky)^ 

And in the evening I arrived at the extreme 
The male and female pbmnix greeted me from thoir 
supporting flags. 

One soaring on high, one floating alotig^ in mutual 
harmony, 

89. All at once I waa walking oveu* the Moving Sands, 

And proceeded gaily along the eourse of the Red-river. 

I motioned with my band to the dragons to bridge over 

the ford, 

And called tho Western Sovereign to carry ma across, 

90. Tho way was long and beset with mauv difficulties; 

I mode all my carriages ascend (before lucj aad, going 
by by-ways, wait for one another, 

(I would go by! Pfl-chiu (bill), and turn to the left i 
And I appointed the "Western sea for our general 
(rendezvous), 

91. I coUoctcd my carHogea, a thousand in number t 
Their linebpins were all of jade, and they raced on 

together, 

To each one were yoked eight dragons, which glided, 
anake-Iike, on ; 

O'er them floated with easy grace the cloud-like 
banners. 

92. I repressed my emotion and moderated ray haste, 

But my spirit was borne aloft very far, 

I sang the Nine Songs (of Yu), and danced the dance 
(of Shun), 

Borrowing a day for enjoyment and pleasure. 
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93. T awonded to tbo ^loriout biightne«s of the great (ihy), 

And suddenly looked down askance on my old neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

My charioteer lamcntod; ray horsoa longed for their old 
home. 

The guma waa over ; I looked round, and went no 
farther. 

Skctwn XIV, One aUnxo, 

94. I n conclusion I say, Ail ia over 1 

There is no (good) man in the country, no man who 
knows ton i 

Why should I still keep thinking of the old capital ? 

Since I ora not thought fit to aid in good govemmcnt, 

I will follow P'iing Hsien to the place whore he is. 
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Art. XXVII.—Cown^r-marJtji on tarly Persian and Indian 
Coin$. By E. J. Rapson, M.A., Late Fellow of St. 

John’s College, Cambridge. 

Tub addition of a counter-mark to a coin already current has 
usually 8er\ed one or other of two distinct purposes. It has 
occasionally merely denoted the ratification or re-sanction of 
a currency already legal; it has more frequently been used 
to show some change in the conditions of a currency—os, for 
instance, a change in its value as legal tender, or its circula¬ 
tion in a different country or under a different govemroenu 
The true interpretation of many ancient counter-marks would 
no doubt add considerably to our knowledge of the world’s 
history. Unfortunately their evidence is generally of that 
kind which suggesU a great deal more than it can prove; 
and it must be confessed that their contribution to knowledge 
has been disappointingly small* 

The silver coins, or tigloif struck by the princes of Ao 
Achmmenid dynasty of Persia from the reign of Danus 
(B.c. 521-486) to the end of the dynasty in b.c. 331, afford 
one of the best known examples of the practice of counter¬ 
marking in antiquity. In this instance, the practice is 
strictly confined to the silver coinage. No example of 
tt counter-struck gold Persian coin—daric or double-daric— 
is known. Of the numerous marks found bn the silver coins 
numisroalists have been inclined to regard some as letters 
and the others as aymboU distinctive of the various provinces 
of the great Persian empire in which the imperial coinage 
was current. The latest authority, M. Ernest Babelon, in 
plate xxxix of his great work, “Les Peraea Ach^m^nidos,” 

» For tte literature o( ascunt couater-nurki m Esfcl, Rtrm 
18S7, p. 3S2. 
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Bra puUished a collwtion of these ranrksi mid on p. li of bi* 
preface he gjnsi teosone for attribntJng wrernl of them to 
cei^m rauotrlra-ri*. Lyein, Pomphylis, Cilicia, and Cyprus 
m wtidi the custom of couotcr-mai-kiiig is knovra to have 
obtained. That M. Babelon’a attributions an? eitremt^Iy 
pr«b^]e, if indeed they are not abwlately ceftoJn, w nhow^ 
by the oocurrence of precisely the same marko, formed in 
precmly the somo manner, on cortab coina of the countries 
nieiitioiiGfi. The only doubt whiuh can be entertained is 
wliethor the Peman imperkl coins and the coins of these 
countnes may not equally have obtaiqwl their counter^marka 
from some common and as jot undetennined source. 

% object, in the present paper, will be to show that them 
was one province of the Pot-Hian empire—the province of 
India, that la to say, temlory on both aides of the Indus, 
mclnding inucb of what is now known as the Panjah and 
which ooimtor-marked weights of metal conslitated 
the recagnwed form of coinogo, and thut to this province 
some of the counter-marb in qoestioa, whether intorprettd 
as Mters or as symbols, may rety' plausibly be roferrqd. 

The Peraian occupation of 3forth-we»tem India leated for 
abont a century and threiMjuarteni, It began during the 
rciga of Danus, probably ir. 30(1 i^c., and lasted till 331 B.a, 
when, after the buttle of Arbela, the whole empi™ of the 
Ach^cnida acknowledged tho sovereignty of Alexander 
the Great Evidences of extensuo intorcourae during this 
between the centre of the Pe^mn empire and iri 
Indian «itmpy are abundant on all hands; and it mn^t 
nut bo forgotten in this oannectioa that the fact of 

^ botweon India 

^d tho IVest^reoce, Phomiclo, and various cirieo of 
Am Minor-io well eetabli^hod. I: is, therefore, quite 
pcmible that tho inliuenco of India may bo traced not 
^ly on the coins of Persia, hut also on thn coins of ether 
TW “ tho very states montionod hy 

our ^ ffp. wo roust coufino 

"rthl t"" A the intimate rolatiou 

cf these two dnnng the Achmroomd ^riod, there can be 
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no doubL Not otiljr linvo w& the eTidenco of writora liko 
ITc^oataeua and Utirodotiui, but we bavo ike raora tangible 
evidouco of arckkectural remains in Nortbern Indb, whiok 
oboirT the predominating' influence of Psreian nrt. Front 
the fiflk ccntorj' b.o. euwards tke wealth of India becomes 
proverbial ia all litoraluro. The eloriea in Xeiiopkon^s 
Cyropaxlia, for eiample—worllilesa oji that production ia aa 
a liia tory of tto limes of Cynui, it may at ill be quoted aa 
eyideuco for tlia ideas of Xenophon's time—akow that tko 
ForsietD Icing recorded. India as an imfaJliiig aourcc of 
riches. This wealthy as Herodotua has ah own, consisted in 
gold dust; aad io exchange for this, the commoditioa of 
the Weat, and silver among them^ come ici great qimntities 
to India. General Sir A, Cunningbam (“ Cotas of Ancient 
lailia." p. d) has shown by quotations from the Piitiplus 
Hwr« Eryihr^u^i that "the tnerclianri made a profit by 
exchanging their own money for lad bn gold. Gold wm 
cheap in India, hdng as I to 8 raEcs of oilver, whereas in 
Persia tko rate was Id of Oliver." Aod what was true at 
the date of the Pmjj/w# (prokahty the latter port of the 
first century a.d.), was aadouhtediy true at aa earlier 
period. Thb fact of the attraction of silver to ludb 
sccouate for the largo number of ancient silver coins still 
found there. Tlicse coins are of various kinds, the two 
most noteworthy vurietics being Atbenian and Persian j 
but undoubtedly the Perakn coins vastly oatnumber all 
Uie oLhera. Probably no great coUectibn omde in tbc 
Paiijab hfia not included several specimens^ and dealers in 
thfi Panjab kavo repeatedly submitted them to the British 
Museum for purchase. Several spocinieris ia the Colkction 
of tke British Museum were tmnsferred from the India 
OlHoo coilectioD, and therefore presumably came from India, 
while the Indian origin of others ia exireinelv probable, 
though, unfortunately, oaly the name of the collection to 
which tke coins belonged, and no note of their actual 
pronnmiMXt has been preserved. 

Tbs most striking confinaation of tha fact that Persian 
circulated freely ia the Indian Mtropy would—if its 
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origin wets ondisputad—be deriTed from the weight- 
atsTidard adopted for the sliver ceioage of all the Greek 
princes of Northern Indio. After the transference of the 
Greek power from Bnetria to the Kabul vulle}’ ond tho 
Ponjab—a truafiferenco which began about 200 t).c» and 
wa« completed prabublj befora 120 b.c;— the Attic standard 
is ubundoned for another, which has been identified with 
the Perstan.*' The ehuqge is gradual. The purely Bactrlau 
princes use only the Attic atandard; tbOAe princes who 
ruled both in Buctria and India strike coins of both stun- 
dards j their Bucceaaors, who ruled only in India, adopt the 
so-called Persian standard only. 

Now, according to the view commonly accepted, this 
chfingo wua adopted with the object of faringiDg the OruiccH 
Indian silver uoinage into relation with the Persian coinage, 
in such a way that two Greek heniidrachms of about 40 
grains (2'50 gramities) might be the exact equivaJeJit of a 
Persian iigtok of 80 grains (STS grummes). This would 
seem to be the most natural way of explaining this change 
of welght-fltuudnrd — it wua uecessiiutod by change of 
locality, and was in accordance with tho rccognisred 
standards of ibis locality. If this view be correct, we have 
hero tho most couclusivo evldenca of the predomiijance 
of Persiau power, imd of the circulation of Fersiau allvef 
coins, in North-western India. 

This explanation has, however, been disputed by the 
greatest of Indian numiscUEitists, General Sir A. Cunning- 
hnra, who explains (A'moi* CAroa., 1888, p. 21CJ) the ehongo 
of standard by purely aconDcnic considemtians oa duo to 
11 real change in the relative values of gold and silver. 
Every argmuciit of so great an authority is entitled to 
serious couskleration; and if the fact, or tho probability, 
of such no alteration in the relative values of gold and silver 
could bo proved for India at this period, this particular 
aTgument would be Irresistible. But it doea not appear 


^ ^ nfliim CoiB*: * Gmk pud Stylhic luaiJft,''' 
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that snj such change caD be proved or was probable. 
In fact» General Cunnioghapi's own quoiat^ons from the 
Pen/fhts abevo cited are against Uiia suppeeition; and^ on 
the other hand^ the Persian influence in North-west India 
during the Achiciiienid period is known to huTe been so 
strong, that wc have little cause for surprise if we find 
a further trace of this influence in so important a subject 
as tlio monetary standard. 

In suggesting au Indian origin for some, at least, of the 
counter-rnarks borne by these Persian fighi\ 1 shall try to 
show flrst that tbo practice of counter-iuurking the native 
coinage was uniTOrsnL in India at tbid period^ and that k 
is extremely probable that any foreign coins taken into 
circulation would receive the some treatment, Unfortunatolyp. 
in tho imperfect state of oar present knowledge of tbo 
numismsttes of ancient Ziidja, very little can yet be re¬ 
garded as prov^ beyond dispute. The very fact of the 
existence of an independent native Indian coinage at this 
period—flfth and fourth centuries n.c;—has os yet not been 
universally rcogrti^. It is even now not mro to And 
the Western origin of the Indian coinage taken for granted, 
and further used as an argument in support of other 
supposed borrowings from the West.^ In fact, the argu¬ 
ments on the other side have hitherto not receined the 
attention wbieb they deserve, aod I may, therefore, perhaps 
be eiecused if I stale these arguments here as briefly and 
cogently as I can. 

(1) Jt seems only possible to cxplain the Aquaro Indian 
form as the result of on iudepeudont dovdopinent of the 
art of GDI unmaking. The ancient Indian Coin is little more 
than on approximately square or oblong weight, someCimes 
a piece cut from a sheet of inotab sometimes merely a 
length of metnl cut from a bar^ Tho ongin of all the 
Western coinages, on the other band, b to be traced to 

^ Fw lO^acf, t)ij the Frof. J. n^niawhtfT, in th^ /QHntmi A^riatifu* for 
p. 02, the 3g4l tmt Mil? in thnt briUkai of rmppatU chhiuU {n wliiich 
this truly grant tchoLar wss wtrtit tu tuuLntmiia tbe ^rtuilie progrm af IjritiDUt 
ItjMArcIl. 
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tke bullet-shaped weight, which, when struck by the die, 
tended, because of tho cipunfiiga af the metal on all sidos, 
to aaaumo an approiimalely Tound shope. It is surely not 
to be imagined that ddo of these syatems could hare been 
derived from the otber^ 

(2) A coinage of square form was oo hrnity established 
in Indin at the date of the Greek iovnaioa from Boctridi 
which begun c. 200 b.c;, that it wjns imitated by the earliest 
Greek settlers—Bematriue, Fantaleou, and Agathocles* The 
whole story of the introduction of a Greek coioage first 
into Bactria and then into India U full of interest from 
a morphological point of view. The Greek coinage in 
Boctria remained purely Greek in type and execution:, 
because there was oo previously existing Buctriau coinage 
to influenCQ it m any way* This Greek coinage, im¬ 
mediately on its Iransference to India, begiiiB to be modified 
in every particular—type, execution, shape, and weight— 
because it was found necessary to adjust it to some extent 
to the Dative coinage, 

(3) These square coins are actually represented in sculp* 
turea front the ]^lahjib<Hlhi temple at Buddba-Guya, nud 
from tbo great stupa at Bbarhut^ Both of these moniimeDLa 
probably date from tho middle of the third century b.c. 

>(4) Certain copper oaios of square form, bcuriog the 
inscription AAEXANAPOY, have with great probability 
lieen regarded a# an Indian issue of Alexander the Great,. 
If this attribution be correct, it would follow that a notivO 
coinage of tho square form must bare been firmly entablishcd 
before 326 D.c, 

(5) The evidence derived from literary sources, which 
has been most carefully examined and weighctl by tuch 
authorities as Burnonf, XbomaB, Cunniagham, and Ebya 
Davids, while not proving any positive date for the 
beginning of a coinage in India, allows of the existenco 
of a Coinage for some considerable period before tho 
beginning of tbe fourth century b.c. 

In foce of these arguments it is difficult tn doubt that 
the square Indian colus— -the sc^callcd punch*marked coins 
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—-Trliiclb UTO found in eoTisidernblo nnmberg io tifeitfly eterr 
port of Indin, TirerQ Bclnallr in circnlutici^n in tho Indiiin 
tkotmpv diirifig tbe Acbnin^cniim period, nnd in com pan j 
with AtbEDTmminn coins. If tho following view aa to the 
natuTO of tbo punch-Tnarlss fotind cm the Indian coins be 
correct, the occurroncc of similar pnneh-inaTlcB, or counter- 
marks, on tho contomporarv Persifln SHjhi would be ei- 
ploincd. 

The conservatism of tho Indian mind ia proverbial; and 
in studving the ancient institutions of tho country more 
help ia ububUv to be obtaioed from a consideration of tbe 
stats of things still ojisting than is afForded by smy analogies 
derived from our koowledga of other ancient ciritisations. 
Perhaps the most dklinotive find the most persistent feature 
in, tho social history of India is the organiKation of the 
^dlloge comm unity, " The*e village communities are httle 
republics, having nearly everything that they want witfain 
themodvcfl, and almost independent of any foreign relaiiona. 
Dynasty aflcr dynasty tumbles down ; revolalion aucoeeda 
to revolution; Hindoo, Patan, Mogul, ^fnliTutta, Seik, 
English, are all masters in turn, but the Tillage communities 
romaiu the This organixatiou was in ancient timos, 

if not universal, cenainly more widely prevalent throughout 
India thuii it remains at the present day; and it seems 
probable that such raultera as the issue of coinage were 
regnkud bv local authorities—'monoy-changera or merchunta 
—and not by the imperial authority. The very great 
varietT of early Indian coins would thus be naturally ex¬ 
plained, and Buchi inecripiions ns are found on ihom have 
boon intorpreled by Dr, Buhlcr in u uense which entirely 
BupporU this view. In rofeiring to specimens roprosented 
in phiio iii of Ganninghaiu's Coins of Ancient India," 
Jigurta 8, 9, 10, 11, ttU of which bear the word iicjfomd 
on tho reverse, together with other words on the obverse, 
be Buys, ** The word nr^iund is comnion enctigh in Pali and 

^ UnalgiaiufrT UlltiD, '♦HwEuiy flf Uiie Eriliaii ColoBitA'* rnL i, 

p J«, 
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in the epigrnphic Praknts, and mefliis alnnja tbe tnnlers+ 
It ahowJ! here that the uoina arc mcrcnnlile inpney-tokenSj 
i^uod bv traders, tind the nnnies on the obverse luAy bo 
either name# of tewos or of geOdA The hiUcr explan a tiori 
h perhaps the more probable oiie*'*^ hen Dr» Buhler 
cotnmtmicated this discovery to me, I at once in it 
a sinking canfiraiatien of a theory ulready siiggested b\ 
Sir A. Cimninghara to account for aorae of the pniich-marks 
found on the uniiiBcribed epecimens^ He save (*' Coins of 
Ancient India,” p* 6S): Another explanation of some of 
these fiimholft baa struck ine aa possible, or perhaps even 
probable. T have a fiuapieion that acvcnil of the ayrnboU 
may have been the private marks of nnotent money-changers. 
At the present dity tbe«o men are still in the habit of 
plueing their own particular stamps on the rupees thtit 
pass through their hands, ta that when any of the coins 
come hack to them again, they know'^ their value without 
making a second testing.” 

This attribution, already sufEeiently prohsbln in itself, 
thus supported hv' a referenco to the practice of the ahrolfi 
of moderti times, whoso methods no doubt differ Ittllo from 
those of their aneestors more than two thoau^nd yeaffl ago, 
oxcept in bo far aa the greater exactne^a of weight and 
the security against fraud afforded by the imperial ooinago 
and the best of native coinages have rendered the use of 
the money-changer’s private stamp less and less necessary. 
If, then, in ancient times the imuo and regulation of the 
coinage was mainly or exclusively in the handH of the locol 
authoiitles, tho use of theae diatitiguishing marks mast have 
been universal and generally rocognizod, and they would, 
as a matter of course, be applied to all silver ooias in 
circulation, whether native, os the punch-marked " coins, 
or foreign, oh the Pershin 

^Vhile dealing with the subject of the earliest Indian 
coins, wo may perhaps ventaro to carry onr invotigntmn® 
one step farther. It has long been recognixi>d that these 

1 IikUaa Sttklifs, No. iii: *‘Ob llis Ori|^o Um lELJtBa RrAbiaa 

p. *7. 
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punch-marks arc not used without; Boroe discriminatiou,^ 
'rho t^’pical spcciiDcu has one of its aides, uauahj called 
the obverse, more or lesa ceiuplctelv covered with ii number 
of different punch-marks, cvldeatly applied at different 
tinies, nnd often in such a manner that the later stumps 
have been partly Buperimpesed on the esrHer. The other 
side, the foverse, has, in u great number of instances, only 
one mart in the centre. Even when the rovcTM hears tivo 
or more stamps, they are usually different in character 
from those found on the obverse. They ore smaller, and 
they show less variety* There occur coses in which, from 
wont of space, obverse mark-s liuvo been imprinted on the 
reverse; hut it is doubtful if the converse Htiiteinent is 
ever true. The reverse murks seem not to be found on the 
obverse. 

Another observatioii of General Conti in ghara^s suggepls an 
explanation of this distinction. “ I have often thought/^ he 
Buys* " that whore only one stomp is foond on the reverse 
it might possibly bo the peculiar symbol of the place of 
issue. I found, for instance, that about oae-third of tbe 
silver punch ooins discovered at Toxila bore the samo stamp 
placed qIouo on the reverse, and as this particular stamp 
ia found os the full reverse of the amall gold coins of Taxila, 
I think my conjectura may be correct. * . . , A second 
symbol I have noted as being often placed alone on the 
punch-marked coins from Benares and the surrounding 
districts.” “ CeupUtig this obBorvntion with the iujunction 
nf 3ilunu, VI 11, 4U3, ** jUI weigh U and measures must bo 
duly marked, and once lu six months let him (tr. tirpa^ 
the prince} rc-examtne ihem,”^ we may perhaps still more 

^ ThertnaSi. " Aweirnt IdiBjifl p, 67. 

* ADfimit Judu,'" p. 

* Dt. Btihluif’# injulttiM in ^'Swrvd Boolu' trt the East," p. nu* 

ongiiui (luuUUon 

TnflTTPT ^ i 

jvml iho eonuitiUUjilsri «vpl*lii bjf j | TT f g' d “ 

kit own wd." ^ « 
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nearly determine the soarce of iheee revcrso mark*. In 
Mana coins oro well known, but they are still regarded as 
weights, and consequently they are, no doubt, included in 
the injunction just quoted. The prince ” is the goremor 
of the district—perhaps, if the period referred to is anterior 
to the rise of the great kingdoms, on independent ruler, 
or perhaps already dependent on some over-lord ; in any 
case, he is the official whose duty it was to take personal 
oogniaaoco of the minutest afiiiirs of tho people under Lis 
care, to settle the prices of their commodities, to act as 
their judge, and in fact to fulfil numberless functions which 
could never have been discharged by tho monarch of a 
great kingdom. The fact, then, that tho coins issued for 
circulation had first to receive tho stamp of his approval, 
by no means invalidates our contention that, in ancient 
India, the right of coinage was in no sense an imperial 
prerogative.* The merchants or money-changers, to whom 
we have attributed the obverse punch-marks, hud simply 
to submit their coins to tho chief authority in the district, 
who rejected such os were deficient in weight or quality 
of metal, and sanctioned such as were approved by marking 
them with his official stamp, which may perhaps be identified 
with the solitary punch-murk so often found in tho centre 
of the revcrso. The occasional occurrence of more than 
one of these reverse punch-marks on a coin is naturally 
f^phiined by supposing the coin to have passed current in 
more than one district, and consequently to have been 
officially tested more then once. 

In the following detailed list of those counter-marks found 
on the Persian ngloit whose origin may most probably bo 
tracer! to India, it should bo remembered that only the 
Pert^ian collection in the British Museum has been examined. 
WLqn other collections also have been examined from this 

* THiiibm, “Aaeirot tsHiui p. 67 abow thjit is tba 

ccKtitry ia ^tb«ni ladis jpJilMnlba util dasbin ia boUina wen 
ualuxruwi, by nrtMriptlT* richt, to ubiirate atoaer at •ill on tli«ir own 
aerwant”, atul h* fttribrr ijttotM front Malcolm (“ tVntrml India.** to 

abow iku ia Ut* pmeut «calurr aay bankar or awrehaat vaa pamuUcd to com 
ncinoy at tha miata of Central India. 
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ipeeiol point of riewr, we moy expect further evidence 
tending either to confirm or to disprove the theory here 
propounded. 


Brdhma Charactert, 

X = yo, Plate, Fig. 1. 

^ = rd. Figs. 2-5, 

^ = kha. This letter or symbol is of common occurrence, 
though, by an unfortunate omission, no example has 
been given in the plate. If regarded as a letter, its 
form 'Would well agree with Dr. Iluhler’s description 
of the oldest form of kha^ **a circle with a super¬ 
imposed vertical line ending in a curve** (Indian 
Sfudm^ iii: ** On the Origin of the Indian Brahma 
Alphabet,'* p. 66), and with the repreaentation given 
in his plate (iV/., ooL v, 1). Numismatists have, how¬ 
ever, usually supposed it to be the symbol, occurring 
on Lycian coins, to which Mr. Hill has given the name 
monowfUBt as contrasted with the commoner tructUn 
symbol (Nam. Chron., 1895, p. 11). 

U =/w. Fig. 6. 

E =yd. Figs. 15 and 16. This identifi<»tion is doubtfuL 
The letter Ja only assumed this form in late times, 
though Dr. Biibler has pointed out that on approxi¬ 
mation to this form E occurs even in the Aiolcu edicts 
(op. cit.f p. 39). 

Fig. 17. This is also doubtful for the same reason. 
It is more probable that this is not a letter at all, but 
simply the sjrmbol ^ represented in Fig. 18. 


Kharofihi CkaneUn, 

^ = ma. Figs, 11, 13, 15,^16, 17, 20. It is, of course, 
extremely doubtful whether, in some instances at least, 
this is not aimply a crescent. In favour of the other 
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Tiew^ wfi can only nppeal to lUe two sigiLi licit rc- 
pnescDted^ wktch may very natuially be Interpreted as 

vtj = nw. Fig*. 13 and 14, and 

= mtftn, Fig» 12* This i» precisely the form of )na^i 
which 14 found oa coins (u* Gardner, Cniiifoffutf pi. liv, 
2 und 6, where it occurs In the left Sold of two siLver 
coins). 

y» fit Fi^. 7, ako perbafH Fig* 8, but in the latter case 
partly obliterated* This is certalbly not unlike the 
for in of /*■ which constantly appears on the coins, 
where, from w'ant of space, the true proportions 
between the consooant itself and its uLtcadimt vowel- 
murk are often disregarded. 

J = rfa. Fig. 9. <7/. the form of da often found on the 

coins, e.g. in A/fuladafata (Gardner, pi. i, 6). 

£ =/<a. Fig* 10. 


StpnLoh* 

Figs* 19 and 20 (Persian), 27 and 28 (Indian). This is 
one of the cominoaest of Indiau avnihois. Canningliam 
called It the Taurine symbol, as being the sign of the 
constellation Tunrua* It ia Ko* 28 of Sir, Thcobald^s 
list. 

»Fig*. 20, 21, and X, Fig. 22 (Pennon), compared with 
Figs. 29, 30 (Indian), 

At Figs. 23-25, Mr, Theobald regards this aa the 
earliest form of the Irisccl'iH symbol, and quotes it as 
occurring oa Indian punch-marked coins (p. his list, 
Ko. 130), The more usual form on Indian coins, if 
•no may judge from the coUectioa in the British 
Museum, is slightly different, aw shown in Figs. 31^63. 


’With regard to this last section of my list, I ought to 
w»y that I have not made a thorough investigation of the 
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syiDboU wKiob &re com moo to Persian and Indian counter- 
marka^ 1 hare confined my nttentioa principally to thooo 
signs which could reasonahly be interpreted as letters, and 
have only added to my list those counter-marked symboUt 
the striking^ airailarity of which bath in form and execution 
could scarcely fail to attract the notice of the moat carcleea 
obeerven 
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TENTH INTERNATIOxVAL CONGRESS 
OF ORIENTALISTS, 

HELD AT GENEVA. 


Report of the Transliteration Committee. 


(TaA?fSI*ATION.) 

Tirs CocarDittco appointed by the Congress to select a 
dvoteai for the trausUteratioii of the Sanskrit and Arabiu 
Alpbiibots has held several meetingiL After having ex- 
tirniiied and discusaed the systems whluh have bUberfco been 
used, and taken note of ibo variout Improvemenls which 
havo been Buggested by members of the Congress and 
other savants, the Committee submit for the approval of 
the Congress, and with a view to general adoption by 
Orieatalists, the systems shown in the two iabidar forms 
annexed to this report. 

They have token as a basia for their work the report 
presented by a special aommittee appointed by the Royal 
Ai^iattc Sociely of London, and the systems of transliteiation 
ustittlly adopted in France, in Germany, and by the Bengal 
Aaialio Society^ They do not pretend to have discovered 
a perfectly seientibo system; it was neccsBury to give 
weight to eatabliahed usages, and oUo Uj take into con- 
sideniCioxL the varying pronunciations which the letters of 
the Arabic alphabet have received in dilferent Aluhammadan 
cuaatriea. This is one reason for the alternative modes of 
transliteration propoovd for certain letters, but the number 
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for which these atternative nisthodiS are suggested has been 
kept IIS SDuill os possible, and it is hoped that the OrieotalijjitJj 
of every country will endeavour to still further reduce this 
number by confonuing as much as possible to the systeui 
recommended by the ComTuittee, 

As regards the iransliteratioa of Sanskrit, the ditTemnees 
of opinion have been much less, and only in the case of 
u very small number of letters has any difficulty arisen, 
lu tbesa instances the Committee have chosen from among 
tile various equivalents proposed those which on the whole 
seem best suited for practical aso. 

To obluin uni form ity each country and each society mu«t 
make some concessions, and the Committee hope that the 
systems now proposed will bo unanimoiisly adopted and 
brought into general use. 


Eauiiikb DC Muynabd, 

G. Dl'hles, 

BttROESS, 

M. J. DR Goejr, 

IT. TftoHKW Lyon, 


G, T. Plunk rrr, 
Emile Sksabt, 
Socts, 

WlNDtSCH. 


Grnrvaj Sejyiemhtr lOfA, 1804 . 


TRANSLITERATION OF THE SANSKRIT AND 
PAH ALPHABETS. 
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TRAXSLITERATrON OF ARABIC ALPHABET, 


RtCnnttonubdi 

1 tii beginning of word 
omit; kuiDXEi else¬ 
where ^ 
b 

1 -^ i 

( permissible ^ 

Xi J permissible fif 

^ h permissiblo ^ 

^ d 

o d perzniuible dh 

J »■ 

J ' 

# 

^ I permifiaible lA 

4 

t tyr I 
is 2 or f 


RoWfURUSMlad. 

^ ff permissible ^ 

ij 7 
^ k 

J / 

I* m 

^ li 

J ^ 
i» h 

vowels «, — i‘j — ft 
lengthened C, L / “ 
diphthongs tiff and j 

c and o may be used in pintle 
of f and u 

also i and A in Indian dialectiv 
N and d in Turkish 
J of article to be alwnys L 


JLDDITIOXAI. m rSRSl^.Y, UlVOI, 
ASP FaKSUTC'. 


^ 0 penuissible ^ 

J 3 pennis&ible ih 

ctS § 

Tuasisu i.mEEs. 

when pronounced as y 
k is permitted. 


t 

\A 


nixui AXD PAUtun}. 

or ^ f 

or ^ d 

or J f 

PAKSntn L£TTESSL 
(l 

g 

n 

kth 


Also in India will be recognized § for ‘-Ij, a for and £ for 
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Report of the Sttb-Commiitee on the 
Transliteration of the Sanskrit amt 
Prakrit Alphabets^ 


(Tkansi-atiox.) 

Tb(^ Sub-Committee appointed to eonfrider the Imoiilitera* 
tk>n into the Eonmn characteni of the Sun^krit end Prakrit 
Alphabets have done mo tho honour of entrusting me with 
the eompiliitiou of their report 

It is in the first place necessaiy to reeuLl the nature of 
the task laid upou them. 

They were not required to elaborate a ayatem theoreticBjW 
porfectp capable of entirely meeting opery linguistio re¬ 
quirement^—an arduous and* in fact, inipoMihle task, for it 
would bo neoessaij, in order to amTo ut liiutlitr, to find 
a system: which would ucciord not only with such sciontifio 
principles as have been already discovered (or supposed 
to be diiiooveretl)i but with any ibat future studio:] mar 
bring forth. Their aim has been more modest; taking 
into conwderutiem the system a of tnnisliterutton which havoj 
it may be said, passed a first reading/^ on the ono hiind 
that of the Royal Asiatic Society and on the other that 
of the Deutsche Jlorgeulandische Gescllsohnrt, but allowing 
modifications os to details, it was necessary to came lo a 
decisjon, and by n cor Lain amouut of give^and-lake to 
hannonis^e tbeao two. We have neither the right nor the 
power to establish a general nniformity, which must, how¬ 
ever* be our principal aim: for tnstanee* I made no pmpoeul 
on behalf of the French; nuvortheless, the trauslitcratians 
adopted in difTerent countries have shown such a general 
tendency towards unification that we may now* without 
presumption, look for a unanimous agreement in the near 
fiituTO. It was desimble, therefore, to adopt such proposahr 
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as by their simplicity seemed likely to bring about a general 
agreement. 

We roust not lose sight of the essentially practical 
character of our task; it is therefore incumbent on us to 
poy especial attention to the sentiments expressed in India, 
where the adoption of a uniform system of transliteration 
for proper names and for every-day use is particularly 
urgent. 

Under these conditions the Sub-Committee were naturally 
ready to welcome suggestions made from any quarter, ond 
consequently they have come to a nnanironus decision, except 
on one single point. The two proposed systems agree in 
transcribing by y and / (dot below) the roiceU r and /. 

M. de Saussure, so well qualihed to speak os a linguist, 
bos not seen his way to accept this; ho would like *his 
objections recorded in writing as follows:— 

“ It is desirable in the interests of Indo-European 
linguistic studies, and apart from all personal predilection, 
to adopt r, / instead of r, /, because in the analysis of 
every Indo-European language, including Sanskrit, the 
vowels w, n hold a place corresponding in every way to 
that of the vowels r, /; therefore, if one odopts r, / 
one forces linguists lo write n, and consequently a 
confusion arises—for m with certain notations of the 
anusvura, for ri with the cerebral consonant ri.*’ 

The Sub-Committee cannot ignore the force of this 
reasoning; they arc the less doubtful on this point inas¬ 
much as, according to MM. Buhler ond Windisch, the 
German Oriental Society had at first spontaneously inserted 
on their programme the transliteration /* and / (with the 
circle). If, in spite of all, the Sub-Committee have not 
thought it right to propose the adoption of this amendment, 
it is for purely practical reasons. 

The German Committee only arrived at the transliteration 
r, / (with the dot) after discussion and a direct vote. Would 
it be prudent to re-open the debate on u detail concerning 
^ which the German Commissioners have finally come to 
an agreement, without any preconcerted action, with the 
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English proposals ? Would not this jeopardise at the 
outset the work which we hope to bring to a successful 
termination P 

Besides, it seems very important for the extension of the 
system to become wido and general that it should offer to 
the eyes, even of the general public, only such signs as will 
not bewilder and alarm them, signs which are sufHciently 
familiar to all from their use in the ordinary alphabets, 
though employed in a different manner. 

It is also very evident that a system of transliteration 
which cannot be followed without an effort could not meet 
the perfectly legitimate wants of linguists w’ithout many 
other alterations, which must, however, be relinquished, 
because the mere endeavour to introduce them would, in 
advance, condemn the attempt to the failure we should all 
regret. 

I now come to the very few points in which, as the two 
schemes do not agree, we have had to make a choice. The 
German Oriental Soci«»ty has not fixed upon any sign for 
the long vowel /; the method proposed by the London 
Society, / with two dots below it, seems to recommend 
itself. Regard to the convenience of printing does not 
allow the / to have the long mark over it; this want of 
symmetry with the f, f is of the less importance, as tho 
long vowel / is more rarely used. 

For the Sanskrit t and o it does not seem advisable to 
place the long mark over the letter; no confusion is possible. 
It seems preferable to reserve tho use of the diaentical 
marks for tho exceptional cases in which, either in Sanskrit 
or in Prakrit, one must mark the short e and a —<*, 5. 

For the guttural a wo propose h (with a dot above). It 
really does not seem necessary in this case to introduce, 
as is proposed in tho London scheme, a particular sign 
specially invented. Tho notation n is widely used by 
Indian scholars in all countries, and os regards the objection 
put forward by the Ix)ndon Society against tho placing of 
a diacritical mark above a consonant, it has weighed the 
less with US inasmuch os regarding the palatal it everyone 
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agrees to accept the form n. The sign n is analogous to 
that of other nasal letters, and causes no surprise. 

By a very singular cMnu^-eroinf it is the English scheme 
which, for the “ hissing-palatal ” (English th), proposes 
and the German which recommends the sign i, whereas 
the i wos first very generally used in English tranalitoru- 
tions and the f in Continental. This is, perhaps, for the 
very reason of this ditfusion of the sign the most delicate 
{K>int which has to be decided. The Sub-Committee does not 
ignore the difficulty of modifying old-established customs, 
and the more serious risk of mistakes between three difiereut 
s. In deciding, however, in favour of the transliteration i 
it has been from no excessive striving after symmetry, but 
for three reasons which may be briefly indicated. 

The first is well expressed in the report of the I^on^on 
Society. It wisely recommends the choice of such translitera¬ 
tions that where the diacritical marks shall be necessarily or 
accidentally omitted, the pronunciation should not be too 
much distorted for European ears. Although this principle 
cannot be olways acted upon, it is well to observe it as far 
US possible. Secondly, much stress baa been laid upon the 
disapproval which the sign f would certainly meet with in 
India; the French custom has faroiliurized but few persons 
with this character; it would take by surprise the greater 
number of those interested. M. Buhlcr thinks that if an 
attempt were made, for example, to get the Indian 
A.nttquary to ag^rec to it, nn invincible repugnance would 
bo encountered. It is impossible not to recognize the 
gravity of this consideration. 

The superiority of the sign I as regards clearness and 
good typographical arrangement has no less impressed tlio 
Sub-Committee. 

The scheme of the German Oriental Society transliterates 
by { (with dot below) the cerebral /. Doubtless in practice 
no confusion can occur between the vowel / and the cerebral 
/, it IS, however, preferable to ma ke a difl*urence bet ween 
the two, so that each letter of the Devanagari alphabet 
may have iu own corresponding IranslilerutioD. The / 
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with a line bebw it is perfectly iuitable, aa the London 
Society proposes, for tbo representotion of the cerebrul 
On the other hand, the traujiteration of the nnunadka hv 
m, ia plaeo of the simple sign “ placed over the vowel 

recommends itself at oaco by its ayoimetTy with tho 

notation til, and by the advantage which it possessea of 
representing equally with all the other signs by a complete 
alphabetic character the phonetic valuo which it represents. 

On these principles the transliteration alphabet would be 
constituted thus— 

« d I I H 6 r f f / (f iji 0 (IH 

ff A'A ff gA n 

c cA j jA Ft * 

• f a d n 

I i A d dA n 

p pA h AA m 

ff r I tt i f a A i m ih 

visarga A 
jihvamuliya A 
npadhmanrya h 

As rogurda accents^ the udiitta would he represented hv 
the acute ' 

tho svarita by tho oircumHox * 
the anndiitta by the grave ' 

Such arc the modest conclusiona, void of pretensiona to 
systematic perfection, which the Sub-Committee have the 
honour to''submit. They consider that only bv meani! of 
very delibemto steps will it be poseihlo to make reui 
progrofflj towards the omnlgamnlion of the rival systems. 
The agreement of two such powerful associations as the 
German Oriental Society and the Royal Asiatic Societv of 
London, whose concurrence under existing circumstances 
seems assured, cannot but bo a pow^orful lever. There ia’ 
also reason to hope that, proposals so eclectic and free 
from ambitious designs will receive further very valuable 
adhesions. 

Evili: Senart, 

57 
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PKOPOSALS 

OF TlLl 

SUB-COJDriTTEE FOR TOE TR^VNSLITERATIOX 
OF THE ARABIC ALPHABET, 


L The Cammittoe Agree tipon the following:— 

— j d — j r z — 

f " * O ? ^ 0 ^ —' [• ij ^ 

* A — ^ 

2. For ^ they recommend y* hut will nllow to ho luscd 

&a a flubatitote, 

3. For dt allow z in India. 

4. For t and for 1? Thia ie to aveij upsetting the 

Indiun accepted eystem—elaewhera t and s will anffice. 

5. For ^ p whenever is a oonsonanU Whilst fully 

appreciating the reaflons why German Orientalists 
have preferI'ed the Cocnaiittiie feel obliged to adopt 
the character used throughout ludiit and by English^ 
French, and many other writera and suholom. 

* 6. 1 at tfaii CDQiTueii'CeiiDu nt of a word need not be tmtiS” 
liieraled, AffoizoA in the middle or at tho end of a 
word to be repreaented by * above the line. 
tw For ^ above the line (a comraa tw'ersedy 
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8. For ^ j * c - 

C C. c. 

t Ads ase* 

« • « • ^ « 

l>ut &^r6o that M iW rfA yA ^ cA id 8T bo u^iod os 
subfltitutea for the abore. 

They consider that /, A, etc., ape better than /, A, f. A, 
etc., or any others in which the mark is placed above 
the consonant, os in this position the mark may be 
taken for the accent of a vowel, the cross of a f, etc. 
They will allow in India as snbstitutes for the above 
^ £ and J X. 

0. For ^ as a consonant ir* 

10. For 1 . 1 / in Persian, Hindustani, and Turkish 

That in Turkish books for beginners, if it be thought 
necessary to mark when the c.J' is to be pronounced 
as y, the sign A should bo used. 

11. The Turkish vijT to be w. 

12. That the Hindi and Pakshtu characters be represented 

thus— 

•.i or ^ f — j or ^ d — • or ^ r 

13. The J of the article always to be transliterated /. 

14. That the vowel-points be ~ a, — 1 , n. 

The lengthened vowels V d, I, / A. That e and 0 
may be used in place of i and u in these languages 
in which it roav be necessary. That ii and 0 may be 

• w • 

also used in Turkish, and i and u in Indian dixdccts. 
That the so-called diphthongs " and ^ be ay and aie. 


G. T. Plu^kktt. 
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ON THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
TILVNSLITERATION 
AT THE TENTH OKIENTAL CONGRESS. 


The Report prepared by the Committee on Transliteration, 
and adopted by the Confess at Geneva, is pablished in this 
number of the Journal, those pqrts of it which are in French 
in the original being translated into English. 

The conclusions arrived at aro given in the form of two 
tables for the Sanskrit and the Arabic Alphabets respectively, 
and the Reports of the two Sub-Committees into which tho 
Committee divided for work give in sufficient detail the 
reasoning which led to these results. 

The Sub-Committees worked independently, and their 
Reports were not considered by the whole Committee till 
the final meeting on the last working doy of the Congress, 
but it will be seen that with few exceptions both the 
Sanskrit and the Arabic sections have selected tho same 
equivalenU to represent similar sounds and corresponding 
letters in the two alphabets; further discussion in the same 
spirit which charucterixed the work of this Committee, and 
with a willingness to make compromises in order to arrive 
at n general agreement, may probably result in the clirai- 
natiou of those few anomalies. Tho question of spelling 
geographical names was discussed at tho recent Sixth 
Geographical Congress in London this year, and the 
Congress invited all Geographical Societies to consider the 
question, and put forward their views and proposals for 
discussion at tho next Congress; it will, tlierefore, be 
readily seen how important it is that Orientalists should, 
as far as possible, remove any stumbling-blocks to the 
general reader, oud place themselves in a strong positiou 
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for impreuing upon geographers tho desirability of a 
scientific though necessarily simplified system for use on 
maps. 

The principal divergence between the SanskritisU* and 
the Arabists* proposals is in the representation of the 
English sibilant sh. The Arabists propose to rupre:»nt this 
and all the other aspirated (or so-called aspirated) con¬ 
sonants according to one system, and to use «, f, etc., 
as abbreviated forms of sA, (A, dh, etc., or, if preferred, 
to use the latter, as is now customary in India; the 
Sanskritists, having one of these letters, viz. the pro|)Ose 
to represent it by s, this being a sign which the Arabists 
reserve for the letter or palatal s, which does not exist 
in Sanskrit or in Indian dialects. 

As regards vowel sounds, the Arabists allowed the long 
accents on the vowels i and d in Indian dialects, but the 
Sanskritists decided that these are unnecessary, and that 
it is better to mark the short vowels when required 0 
instead of the long ones. The Arabists also pro^tosed <iy 
and aie for the two sounds which are represented by the 
Sanskritists by in and au. 

It appears to me that as regards the i and d it is for the 
Sanskritists to decide; that also on the question of at and an 
or ay and aic tho Arabists, though their proposal so far as 
the Arabio alphabet is concerned is the more logical, might 
give way, but that for the sA the a or ^ possesses decided 
advantages over the f. Of course, there is no principle 
involved, it is simply a mutter of conranifnee : the Arabists 
have seven letters represented in precisely the same way as 
^ or s; tho < under a letter is more conspicuous than a 
simple dot; and lastly, while the geographers w’ill almost 
certainly adopt sA, and may probably be persuaded to join 
the letters as they are not likely to accept f, «, or any 
letter which, when the diacritical mark is omitted, becomes 
a simple s, and it is perhaps easier to take or §h for 
a lengthened form of $ than for the simpler f. 

Should we arrive at an agreement upon these points, we 
shall be in a very strong poeition from which to argue the 
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qacstion with the geographers and cartographers, and en¬ 
deavour to induce them to adopt for place-namea which have 
a recognized spelling a simple system of transliteration. 

It is verj’ satisfactory to know that the so-callcd phonetic 
method of spelling names having no fixed orthography 
whmh has been recommended by the Koyal Geographical 
Society, is generally in harmony with the system of 
transliteration adopted at the Geneva Congress, but the 
geographers have, perhaps, somewhat ignored the difficulties 
attending any phonetic system. To the Kuropean ear two 
names may sound nearly alike, whilst to an Arab they are 
quite different, and confusion between them might be to 
geographers or travellers a source of serious trouble, just 
as Bcnfleet and Penfleet sound as quite different names to 
an Englishman,^ whilst an Arab can hear no difference 
between them. Again, the Geographical Society lays it 
down that the vowels are to have the same value is in 
Mian, ignoring the fact that both e and o have each two 
distinct sounds in that language, os in iriw and mm and 
in WHO and mono- no better rule, perhaps, can be laid 
down, but it must not he supposed that it can be in many 
cases anything more than a rough approximation to tho 
sounds supposed to be represented. 

In conclusion, the hope may be expreseed that by the 
work done at Genova real and very satisfactory progroii** 
has been made, and that wo are very much nearer than we 
were a few years back to a general agreement as to tho 
representation of non-European words. 


G. T. PLrXKKTT. 
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1. Tub Amtthaka Stone. 

In the Snmyatta, toL i, p. 104. it'is said of Mdra. the 
Evil One. that to fnghten and so disturb the Blessed One. 
he appeared to him in the form of a gigantic elephant'king. 
with a head like a great Ari^thaka gem, tusks os of pure 
silver, and a trunk like the pole of a plough. 

The first simile, that of the gem or rare stone, is obscure. 
The particular stone is not mentioned elsewhere, and in the 
absence of the commentary it is not easy to ascertain what 
stone is meant. Prof. Windisch. in vol. xlix of the 
Zeitschrift dor deutschen morgcnlandischon Gesellsohaft.'* 
pp. 285. 286. has a most ingenious suggestion. 

It is this. King Devanam*piya>Tisaa of Ceylon had had, 
at hjs coronation, throe gems (ma^) brought to him from 
Malaya, the mountainous district in South Ceylon. These, 
with other things, he sent os a present to his friend Asoka 
at Piitxiliputta. And os the head of the embassy he ap< 
pointed his nephew Maha Arittha. the son of ^ sister 
(Dipavamsa, xi, 29, 31; xiv, 68). The glory of these gems. 
Prof. Windisch suggests, may have made so deep an im* 
pression in India that they became famous, and gave rise 
to the proverbial use in legend of the expression ** Mahd 
Anflha*» gems" as something specially wonderfuL And 
this is what the author of our particular legend had in his 
mind. The elephant’s head was like one of Maha Arittha’s 
gems. 
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The matter is of some importance: for, if this ex¬ 
planation be right, it would follow, of course, that (barring 
interpolation, which is here most unlikely) the legend itself, 
and probably the whole Samyulta, are, at least in their 
present shape, some time later than Asoka. 

Now one would have thought that even if the stones had 
created so great an impression, they would have been called 
after the country which produced them, or the king who 
sent them, rather than after the minister who brought them 
over. And there is a greater difficulty still. Granting all 
the rest of the hypothesis, the simile does not hold. The 
three tn^ are described as pahhmarn-mnnl (Dip. xi, 30), 
and their names are given as Indosiln, Vefuriya, and Lohi- 
tonka (sapphire, cat’s-eyo, and ruby: Malm Vansa, p. 69). 
The author of the legend mentions only one. ^^^lich could 
ho moan ? No one of the three is like an elephant’s head; 
and an elephant s head is not pabhutMtOf nor can it be 
compared to any brilliant gem. The other two similes are 

sound and natural. Is it not more probable that this simile 
was so also P 


In that cose the Aritthaka stone must bo some stone like, 
cither in colour or in texture, or in both, to the skin of 
a white elephant’s head. The word Aritthn is used in the 
Old Commentory on the 61st Pacittiya (last line) as the 
name of a drink mixture that was sometimes intoxicating, 
nnd sometimes unfermented. Was this of a dull grey 
yellowish white colour ? It is also given in the dictionArics 
M t o namo of buttermilk, and of several plants, including 
the SOTp-tree {Sapindus wj>onana) and garlic. In its sense 
o ringing luck, it might well be the name of certain rare 
forms of coloured rock, such as steatite or serpentine, which 
iwmble in appearance the dirty grej* white of a so-called 
white elephant’s head. Soap-stone would fulfil theae 
conditions, nnd in the description of nn elephant the 
exp^ion “with a head bke a great mass of soap-stone” 
would be very much in place. 

f '*1'™“''’” »»“'<> “'rely m«.n “the 

• eful rtoee. Anithnka,,, „ Suin.ngnU Vilwinf, 
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vol. i, p. 94, moans knowledge of fate. That stones were 
harbingers of good and bad luck is well known in Indian 
folk'lore. There may well have been some such stone, 
whether soap-stone or opal or some other, with which a 
** while ** elephant's forehead conld properly be compared. 

I regret I have no copy of the coramentaiy’ to refer to. 
Perhaps M. I^wn Peer would g^ve us Buddbagbosa's opinion 
on the point. But in face of Professor Windisch's vorv 
beautiful combination, it seemed desirable to point out at 
once the considerations which naturally occur to one on 
the other side. 

I may add that the pole of a plough (Jsd) is constantly 
used as a simile in desonptions of elephants. See Muhd 
Vansa, x, 4. 7; 3Iujjbiroa, i, 414; Vimuna Votthu, xx, 8, 
and xliii, 9. M. L<k)n Peer, in his edition of the Samvutta 
(Pali Text Society, 1884), has nntiga/n-nUd, but the correct 
reading is certainly tinitgafhd, as given in the note from 
S' and S^. 


T. W. Rhys Davido. 


2. The Semitic Orioix of the Oi.d Indiax Alphabet. 

Sir, —It is, I believe, admitted that some of the modern 
alphabets of India, including, of course, the Deva-nagarT, 
are more or less derived from the Southern or Maurya 
alphabet of the Asoka inscriptions. It will also be ap- 
{Mrent, on a comparison of the inscriptions and documents 
of different periods, that the Sinhalese and the ancient 
Mnldivc as well as the Eawi alphabets are derived from the 
same Asoka alphabet. The question, therefore, of the 
Semitic origin of this Southern Asoka alphabet, first mooted 
by Professor Weber, and so ably discussed by Professor 
Biihler in his recent essay on the subject,' is of general 
interest, irrrapective of its great importance in pala}o-> 
graphical researches. Besides, it is always a step in 

* In der Kii*. Akndemla der WuMnarholtra in Wiwi: 

rbiltwophnch^Iliftoruchs CluM. Bawl ctxni. V. /Wmm Stmitet, by Ge<jrg« 
bubkr. Xo. Zt "On tlie Origin of the Inlisn BrAhme Alphabet.'* 
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ndvance to ascertain to what extent the fine lent Indlnns 
were indebted for their culture to Semi lie meet. 

Amongst the mndy weighty argiiTtieDto ndduced by Prof. 
Biihler b support of the Semitic theory, he uttaches great 
importance to the one founded, oa the mscriptioa ou Sir 
Alexander Cunninghum’s Emn coin, now in the British 
Museum. It ia, so far oa I know, the only Inscription 
in the Southern alphabet yet discovorod in Judin which 
rends from right to left. Ho eonsideta it ** tho link 
whieh was wnuted in order to eompleto the chain of 
aTgumenta proving the Semitic origin of the Brohma 
alphabeL" ^ 

In reference to this point I nmy he permitteii to draw 
Prof, Bhhieris attention to the additional evidence which 
can bo gathered from ancient Ceylon inscriptions, many 
scares of which passed under my observntian when I wus 
on the ArclinBoiogical Survey. Tho oldest of them are out 
in pure JfrdAfui the Southern Asoka ulphubot, The 
chumetors often vary in typo, and nre in sevend iu&lancca 
inscribed reversedly, whilst some inscriptions have been 
dUcorered which actually read from right to left. Two 
such inscriptionB hare been published with teatutivo tran¬ 
scripts and translations'—one by Mr, Bell in his vnlunbto 
report on the Arduoology of the Evgalle Dislriot,* and ihe 
other by Mr, Parker in the Ceylon Literary llegister.® Mr, 
Bell, in discussing his inscription, mentions the en'stotjt.'a 
of others like it in lb© Eegallc JJislnct, Mr. Purkor, in 
his ingenious explanation of the '"rotroversion^' of tho 
letters in hie inscription, snys ** it is iho earliest instance 

what IS knovii'n. in Ceylon iis It is impossible 

to exhibit the freaks of the carver in n bore trausiiteration. 
Some of the letters are reversed vertically, some lutornlly, 
while two syllables Lava the consQnanta tran.^posedp and 
a few letters are correctly cat.^"* 


' ^.r., p. 8., 

\ PjtpPTS, lii, im, tv BO, 

^ li, |V 4DJS, 


TUJ iiientioD to Mr. 
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This, I sabinit, cau hardly bo the tntc solutioa of the 
question. PemUbaMa is not the reversion of letters so as 
to be read backwards from right to left. It is a way of 
speaking jocularly in a language obtained by the trans> 
position of two accented syllables in a given expression, 
which may consist of one or more words,* as, for instance, 
Kolambu yanara (* I go to Colombo')=YaIamba konava. 
Ali bandinava (*to tether elephants *) = Bali audiuava. 
Polvntte dev-rapdura (‘the church at Polwatta*)=Valpotte 
mev-dodura, etc. 

As I have said, these are but two inscriptions out of 
several that have been found inscribed revcrsedly. Mr. Bell 
has noted that the one he published in his archaeological 
report already referred to was “ not the sole instance even 
in the Kogallo District.*' This oft>repeatcd peculiarity of 
so many inscriptions certainly cannot, I submit, bo merely 
accidental or due to the ignorance of the inscribers; the 
nioro so, because of the im{>ortant fact that the anomaly 
is to be met with only in the most ancient inscriptions, 
in the Southern Asoka character. I am not aware of any 
of a later dale w'hich read from right to left, or in which 
individual letters are revcrsedly cut. It is, therefore, but 
reasonable to suppose that they point to a stage when the 
Bruhmu letters were still under Semitic influence, and were 
written and road both from right to left and fire rrrsd— a 
period earlier than that of Asoka's . edicts, and possibly 
earlier oven than that of the Eran coin, which Prof. Biihler 
assigns to a date “ not very fur distant from the middle 
of the third centurv B.a" 

n, on closer inspection, the supposition I have put 
forward holds good, the inscriptions show the extent to 
which the art of writing had already spread in the third 
century n.c., and also go to corroborate the hitherto disputed 
statement in the Sinhalese annals regarding the intercourse 
between India and Ceylon before the introduction of 

I 

* 8m Vr. OooMti]lek»’« interoitiiiJF vtkls ia tbs ** OrMntaliit ** o( Jan. 
IS84 (Tol. I, pt. I), pp. 6-12. 
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Duddhism by ^fobindo, the son of Asoka-* In the absence 
of facsiinilea, however, it is not possible to discuss the 
inscriptions in detail; and I must, therefore, content myself 
for the present with calling attention to the new and 
valuablo evidence which they seem to offord. 

Let me conclude this note by mentioning the suggestion 
made to mo by Prof. Hhys Davids, os to the possibility of 
the Indians having borrowed their Hrdhroa alphabet from 
the Sinhalese, who in turn may have got it from the 
Semitic people then trading in Ceylon, for Ceylon in those 
olden days is said to have been the centre of Eastern 
commerce.*—Yours faithfully, 

Don MaRTiNo de Zilva Wickremasi^gue. 


3. Mahuax’s Accouxt or Dkxcal. 


Xftherctay Houtt^ TmtnfoHt 

Sq>t, 20/A, 1895. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to offer a few remarks on Mr. Phillips’s 
interesting article in the July number of the Journal on 
3£ahunn'e account of Bengal. 

This corresponds precisely to Chittagong 
(ChatgAow). At that place a traveller proceeding to the 
interior would trausfer himself from a sca-gni ng vessel to 
a country boat to go up the Meghna. just os the Chinese 
pilgrim describes. The distance, 166 miles to SonargAon, 
IS also very nearly correct. SonurgAon, however, is not 
“ Suvama-graramn, or Golden Town,” but Suvamakaro- 
gruma, or Goldsmith’s Village. The site is not unknown, 
^ hillips supposes. It is on the 3Ieghna, about twelve 
miles east of Dacca. A very interesting account of the 
rums and remains at this place by Dr. Wise will bo found 
lu the Bengal .tVsiatic Society’s Journal, vol. xliii, p. 82. 


. R-nwrt os Arduedoeica] DWorwi- .4 T:— 

wshMsn (J.mnuJ Cerlos lUmsch o( th* Hot. aTUic 
pl^ .0-7«}. wbwu he has arriml at tha Mats c^Iimom m I 
> aw -Ctylna.- b, Sir Jams. E. T«u«t. 
known to tU PlMDBkkM}. ^ ***• •• 
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The Chinese traveller notes that the " Kingdom of Bengali " 
is tbirty-tive stages, or 105 ttulea, south-west from SoiidTgAoii. 
This dLiLance and direction bring tis, as the otnw flie«» to the 
oastern boundary of the Sark&r^ or fiscal division, of Satguon^ 
and forty miles further in the aamo line is the site of the 
famous anciodt city of Satgdou, which if not precisclv 
the capital of Bongul was the residence of one of the 
provincial govemors, and the largest and most important 
oummerclal town and trading port in the country, Sitgaon 
is, I think, beyetid doubt the place meant by iluhuim, 
lie is, of course, laiataken in asserting that the people were 
all Muhum madam, though the ofiiciula and leading moii 
were so. 

The Tang-ka is the ordinary silver coin now more 
generally known os tho rupee. The Eengults, however, 
atill n«a the term fidiil'd or (ukd lor rupee. 

Ah to the cotton fabrics, it is difficult to decide what is 
meant by Jfrtn-rAif-ff and Pt-cAiA con 

hardly bo for Bettcela, ns this, according to Yule’s glctflAurv, 
is a Portugneso word, Beiit11ha= "a nun’s veil/' and Mahmin 
visited ludia boforo the Portuguese came there. If, us 
appears from ifr. Phillips s note, tho cA m a tranBlitoration 
of f or /f, I would suggest the Bengali and Hindustani 
bttfl, or in full the name of mnslin with dowers 

worked on it. 

SAa-im4v?i,4 is apparently the material known to Europeans 
in the sixteenth century ns ‘sanes’ or *sahnea,' Persian ^ 
§ahn (see voL xlii, p. 218). A great deal of it 

was made at Bslasoro in the iK^venteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It was a white cotton cloth of rather coarse 
texture. 

S/m-tij-ur^ seems to bo correctly tdontided with Chfttttdr, 
and J£o-fitf-mo-hh with perhaps tha mahtutii tJtdftt 

or royal muslin made at Dacca. 

Tbo word KdH-*uto-m~iu^H(ti la given as the name of a 
class of tnuHiciaiis. I know of no class or caste of musicians 
so called in any part of Bengal, but I would auggeat that 
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we have here two words iadtcatire of muaiciil anatmmentSj. 
Sa-/ti~nm deenii» to be the Peraien wmdi ' n t!ute or 

pipe/ a word m common o.!® in Bengal; and if the Chines 
STllablcs can be $o tran&literateid, the former part of the 
word would be kfmnjart^ the Bengali name for a fambouHoe. 
Thus the combined word would be k/mtifari-mritdi^ or 
* tambourltie and pipe/ which corresponds to the description 
of tho inetrumente used. It as noteworlhj ailso that these 
are the actual iTastrumienta used hj the musioians in Bengal 
in the presfint dnr (see Dr. Wiae'a Notes on Dacca,*' 
p. 353). 

As to the identification of Qai-yft'SEu-ting with Ghiyas- 
nddin, the Chineae date seems to bo wTong;, as there are no 
coins or mscriptions of this king later them a.h. Tflf), eor- 
responiiing to a.o. Hut the other king may, psrhap?, 

he identified as follows; In a.d. 14lo 817-SlS) 

Jalaluddin was king, but hie reign did not cnnimonce 
till A.Hi 618, tho out! of March, 1418. lai the former part 
of the year 1415 his father, tho Hindu Baja Kins, was 
apparently shll alive. Might it not, theTcfi}ano, bo pfissible 
that the Chinese historian hais maxed dp the two, and mado 
nut of Bfins and Jaffilntldin a Joint naane, Nans uddica, 
which ho reprEsents by Eion-hot^ing. A Chinese would 
not bo aware of tho incoiigraity of a mixed Hindu and 
Musulman name. Though Lano*PfMiIe, adopting the modum 
Arabic custom, writes Qhiy&g nd-din and Jalfil ad'diu; in 
India, whero Arabic is only known ns an ancieat eluBsical 
tongue, the final u of Arabic nominnlivcH is still retained 
in proper names, and wo still say Jalalwddin (f f* JnlMu 
d-^in), Munirarddin^ Obiyfisaddiiij not ^ ours trnlv, 

Jntrx Buaues. 


4. EpinRAPHic DiscovKatts is Mysore. 

The following is taken from T /19 Acudetng of Sept. 

FaVijiw, &-/tL 1895. 

Mr. li. Rice, CJ.Fi,, the director of the Archajologacfll 
Dopartmont in Mysore, who^ two years ago, discovamcl tho 
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Aioka £<licU of SiddApur, has again made throe most 
valuable finds. He has Idndly forwarded to me photographs 
and transcripts of his new inscriptions; and, with his 
permission, I give a preliminary notice of their contents, 
which, indeed, possess a great interest for all students of 
Indian antiquities. 

The best preserved among the three documents is a long 
metrical Sanskrit Prasasti or Eulogy on the excavation of 
a tank near an ancient ^iva temple at SthAna-KundOra, 
begun by the Eadamba king EAkusthavarman, and com¬ 
pleted' in the reign of his ton SAntivarman. The author 
of the p^m, which is written in the highest KAvya stylo, 
was a Suiva poet called Kubja, who, as he teUs us, 
transferred his ooraposition to the stone with his own hands* 
He devotes nearly the whole of his work to on account 
of the early Kadumba kings, regarding whom hitherto little 
was known except from their land grants, published by 
Dr. hleet in the Indian Antiquary. Like the land grants, 
the Prasasti states that the Kadambas were a Brahminical 
family, belonging to the MAnavya Qotra and descended 
from lIAritlputra. But it adds that they derived their 
name from a Kadaraba tree which grew near their home. 
In this family, Kubja goes on, was bom one MayArasarmon, 
who went to KAuchl in order to study, and there was 
involved in a quarrel with iu Pallava rulers. Ho took up 
arms against them, and alter a prolonged and severe 
•truggle ho became the ruler of a territory between the 
Amarar/iava and PremAra. MuyAra.4armun left his posses¬ 
sions to his son Kaitga, who adopted instead of the 
Brahminical termination barman of his father's name, that 
which distinguishes the Kshatriyas, and was called Kangm- 
rarman. J^ext followed Kafiga's aon Bhagiratha, who had 
two sons—Rughu and EAkusthavarman. Both became suc¬ 
cessively rulers of the Eadamba territory ; and KAkustha's 
successor was his son SSAntivarman, during whose reign 
Kubja composed his poem, while residing in an excellent 
village {caraidsana) granted by that king. The lost two 
kings ore known through Dr. Fleet's Eadamba land grants, 
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but the names of their predeoc8V)rt oppear for the fin>t 
time in Mr. Rice’s Pra^ti. New also is the account of the 
manner in which this branch of the Kadarabss rose to 
power. It seems perfectly credible, since Brahminical 
rebellions and successful usurpations have occurred more 
than once in the Dekhan both in ancient and in modem 
times. The ohuoge of the termination in Kangavarman’s 
name, and the adoption of the names of mythical warriors 
by bis descendants, may be due to a marriage of the 
Brahman Maydra with the daughter of a chief or king 
belonging to the Solar race, whereby his son and his 
offspring would become members of the Kshatriya caste. 
The inaenptions show that such alliances were by no miams 
uncommon in ancient times. 

Incidentally, the Pra^ti mentions besides the Pallaras 
two other royal races: “the great B^^as," on whom 
Mayilntsarnuin is said to have leaned tribute; and, what 
is of much greater interest, the Guptas, whom Kakustho' 
Turman is said to baro assisted by bis adrice. The verso 
referring to the Quptas occurs in line 8 of the Prasosti, and 
I give its translation in full:— 

“That sun among princes {K&kuntha) awakened by the 
rays of bis daughter (SdnVrf-iJarnsm/l * personified intelli¬ 
gence'}, tbo glorious races of the Quptas and other kings, 
that may be likened to lotus>beds, since their uffectiun, 
regard, love, and respect resemble the filaments [of the 
flower], and since many princes attend them, like bees 
[eager for hoaey]." 

The Guptos, who were attended by many princes, 
bungering for ibcir gifts as the bees seek the honey of tho 
lotus, arc, of course, the Imperial Quptas; ond tho Oupta 
king whom Kukustbavarman ** awakened by tbo rays of bis 
iutelligence" is in all probability Saroudrogupta. As far 
as is known at present, he was the only Gupta who extended 
his conquests to the Dekhan. His court*poot, HarisUei>a, 
alleges in the Allahabad Prososti that Samudrsgupta im> 
prisoned ond afterwards liberated ** all the princes of tho 
Dekhan," and mentions twelve among them by uamo. 
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Sumudra^pta*8 reign camo to an end soraetinae before 
400 A.D. Ilonoe Kakosthavarroan. too, would seem to have 
ruled in the second ball of the fourth century, and Mr. 
Rice’s new inscription probably belongs to the beginning 
of the fifth. Its characters exactly resemble those of 
Kdkusthavamian's copper-plates, which Dr. Fleet long ago 
assigned to the fifth century on pnlccograpbical grounds. 
The two estimates thus agree very closely, and mutually 
support each other. 

In addition to those valuable results, Mr. Rice’s new 
inscription furnishes an interesting contribution to the 
religious history of Southern India. As all the land grants 
of the early Kadumbos are made in favour of Joina ascetics 
or temples, and os they begin with an invocation of the 
Arhat, it has been held hitherto that these kings had 
adopted the Jaiua creed. Kubja’s Pnisasti makes this 
doubtful, and shows at all events that they patronized also 
llrahmans and a ^iva place of worship. An incidental 
remark in the concluding verses, which describe the temple 
of SthAnn-Kunddni, proves further that ^ivism was in the 
fifth century by no means a new importation in Southern 
India. Kubja mentions SAtakar^i as the first among the 
benefactors of the ^iva temple. This name carries us bock * 
to the times of the Andhras, and indicates that Saivism 
flourished in Southern India during the first centtirics of 
our era. 

Mr. Rice’s two other finds are older than the Prasssti, 
and possess, in spite of their defective presen'ation, very 
considerable interest. They are found on the one and the 
same stone pillar, and show nearly the same characters, 
which are closely allied to those of the latest Andhra 
inscriptions at Xnsik and AmarAvali. The upper one, 
which is also the older one, contains an e<lict in Prakrit 
of the Pali type, by which the Maharaja Ildriilputta SAta- 
kouiii, the joy of the Viahukac/a^/u/u family, assigns certain 
villages to a Brahman. This SAtakauai is alreody known 
through a short votive inscription, found by Dr. Burgess 
at BanavAsi, which records the gift of the image of a NAgtt, 
jJLJts. 1895. 68 
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o tank, and a BaddbUt Vib&ra bv tbe Mab&rAja*s daughter. 
The now document, wbicb contains also on invocation of 
a deity, called ^la/fapa/fidcra, probably a local form of 
t^iva, teacbea us that S4takaiiai was the king of Banavkd; 
and it fumiibes further proof for the early prevalence of 
Brahmanum in Mysore. It cortainlv must be assigned to 
the second half of the second century of our era. For the 
palffiogmphist it possesses a great interest, as it is the first 
P41i document found in which the double consonants are not 
expressed by single ones, but throughout are written in foil. 
£ven II&ritiputtA S&takaani’s Danav&si inscription shows 
the defective spelling of the clerks. 

The second inscription on this pillar, which immediately 
follows the first, and, to judge from the characters, cannot 
be much later, likewise contains a Bmbminical land grant, 
issued by a Kadamba king of Banav&si, whose name is 
probably lost. Its language is Mah&riUh/rl Prakrit, similar 
to that of the Pallava land grant published in the first 
volume of the EfAgrephta Imficn, and Sanskrit in the final 
benediction. It furnishes additional proof that, at least in 
Southern India, the Mah4risbfrl be^me temporarily the 
official language, after the Prakrit of the Pali type went 
out and before the Sanskrit came in. This period seems to 
fall in the third and fourth centuries a.d. 

The numerous and various points of interest which the 
new cpigraphic discoveries in Mysore oifer, entitle Mr. Rico 
to the hearty congratulntiuus of all SunskritUts, and to 
their warm thanks for the ability and indefatigable xcal 
with which he continues the urchicological explorations in 
the province confided to his care. To the expression of these 
sentiments I would add the hope that he may move tho 
Mysore Government to undertake excavations at SthAna- 
Eundfira, or otlier promising ancient sites, which no doubt 
will yield farther important results. 


0. Buhler. 
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(Jolf, Angvt, Scptcnber, 18M.) 


I. Co5TETEi OF FoRKI05 OrIETCTAL JoURXALS. 

I. ZEmCRRin DEE DbCTSCHER HoiUXnlxiXSCRRX GMnjj»nttfT, 
Band xxix, Heft 2. 

Philippi (F.). Daa Ali£u*l Waali. 

Ck>IdEihcr (I.). ITeber umschreibende Zahlenbexcichnung 
im Arabiacbcn. 

Jacobi (H.). Der TcdUche Kalcnder and da« Alter de» 
Veda, 

Seybold (C. F.). SujGri'a al Maud fi'I kunA 

Steinschnoider (M.). Anbische liapidarien. 

Hath (O.). Nachtragliche Ergebniwe bezugl. der chrono- 
logiachen Anaeteung der Werko im tibeliachen Tanjur, 
Abtheilang mDo (Sutra). Bd. 117-124. * 

Windisch (E.). Maha*Arittha« 

Hillebrandt (A.). Zu Oldenberg’s Religion des Veda. 

Nuldeke (Th.). Einige Bcmerkungen ubcr das Work 
Gamhamt ad‘ar ol *Arab. 

Socin (A.) and Stummo (FI.). Nachtragliches xnm 
arabischen Pint. 

Fraenkcl (S.). Zu Au» b, Hdgar. 

Hartmann (M.). Her Na^I .^tshama und »ein Sohn 
Armo. 
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2, JonuAX AjuATiQtrK. X.S. Tomo v, >*o. 2. 

Sauvairo (II.). Description de Damas (8uite). 

Durand (A.). Le pronom en egyplien et dans les langues 
semitiqucs. 

Carra de Vaux (M. le Baron). L*astrolabe lin^aire ou 
b4toa d’Et-TousL 


II. Obituart Notices. 

Pro/t'm>r roa Poth .—Sanskrit learning has suffered a 
severe loss by the death of Prof. Roth, the leading Vedio 
scholar of Germany. Only a year ago wo had to record 
in the pages of this Journal the decease of one of his most 
distinguished pupils, Prof. W. D. Whitney, the chief of 
the Tcdists of America. Both these great scholars were 
honorary members of this Society. 

Rudolf Roth died on the 23rd of June at Tubingen, 
having been one of the teaching staff of that University 
for exactly half a century. Ho was bom at Stuttgart on 
April 3rd, 1821. 3Iutriculating at Tubingen, he passed 
through the regular course of Protestant theology. Sub* 
sequently he, for a time, hold a curacy {riettriat) somewhere 
in Wurttemborg. At Tubingen Roth turned his attention 
to Oriental studies under the guidance of Heinrich Ewald, 
who, though famous as the greatest Semitic scholar of the 
century, was also a Sanskritist in the earlier part of his 
career. The eminent comparative philologist, .August 
Schleicher, bora in the sumo year as Roth, was a pupil 
of Ewald at the same time. After taking his degree of 
Ph.D., Roth repaired to Paris. Here he came under the 
stimulating influence of the great French Orientalist, 
Eugene Buraouf, who was not merely the only scholar 
at that time possessing a comprehensive acquaintance with 
Vedic literature, but an eminent pioneer in Avestic research. 
Another disdugauhed pupil of those days who owed much 
to the teaching of Buraouf was Prof. Max Muller. From 
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Paria Roth came over to England, where, at the Eaat India 
Houae and the Bodleian, he devoted himaelf to the exami- 
naUon and copying of Vedic MSS. Returning to Tubingen 
in 1845, he settled there oa Priraidoctnt for Oriental 
Philology. In the following year he published a small 
volume containing three treatises on the Literature and 
History of the Veda, This was an epoch-making work, 
and became the starting-point of Vedic research. The 
information here given by Roth is almost entirely based 
on hia study of MS. material, for till then the oulv 
portion of Vedic literature published was the first eighth 
of the Rig^eda, edited a few years before by Ro^; 
and the only account of the Vedas was the essay publisheil 
in 1805 by Colebrooke, the true pioneer of Sanskrit phi¬ 
lology. In 1848 Roth became extraordinary professor. 
In 1856 he was promoted to an ordinaiy* professorship, 
being at the same time appointed chief of the University 
library. lie already bore among Oriontalista a distinguished 
name, which spread the fame of Tubingen to everv countrv 
where the ancient language and literature of India Is 
studied. He hod, in 1852, published, with valuable eluci¬ 
dations, an edition of Yiiska's Ninikta, the most ancient 
Vedic commentary in existence, dating perhaps from the 
fifth century b.c. 

The first volume of the great work with which Roth's 
name will ever be associated had appeared in 1855. This 
was the large Sanskrit Dictionary printed under the auspices 
of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg. The seventh 
and lost volume was not completed till 1875, about a quarter 
of a century after the work was first taken in hand. The 
responsibility for the classical Sanskrit portion of the 
dictionary was assumed by Dr. Bohtlingk, who, from bU 
vast knowledge of the literature of the post-Vedic period, 
was better qualified for the work than any other scholar 
of the time. Roth undertook the task of dealing with 
the Vedic period. His share not only forms the most 
important and valuable contribution hitherto made towards 
solving the great difficulties of Vedic interpretation, but 
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IS also tliD foundation on wTiich nearlv' all ^ubanqui^nt 
researobea on the language, inatitntiDiu, religion,, and 
mythology of tho Yedn nro Hoth is, thereforo^ to 

be regarded os tbo real founder of Yedio phUotogy* Nearly 
half bis life aa n scholar waa davoted to the dicttonary. 
It must be remembeted that Hoth was the first^—excepting 
Benfey in bis glossary to the Sama Veda (1848)—to 
handle the lexicography of the Veda. Onlv thoso vho 
have some aequamtanco with the subject can adequately 
appreciate the amount of tiroo and labour Hoth tnuat have 
spent lU indexing, in comparing parallel pa.vsagee to 
aacerpiin meanings, and in arranging the materiail logically 
and historically. 

?io man could have been better qualified, both by natuml 
gifts and by preparation, for an undertaking of such 
inagnitnde. In him imagmatirc power wiia combined with 
intellectual cleameas, kcenbeas, and penetration, as well us 
controlled by accuracy of scientific method, to a degree 
perhaps never siirpasscd among acholara. Conscious that 
bU oun sharo in the great dictionary waa the work of 
a pioneer, Both anticipated that it would soon become 
antiquated. Comparatively little, however, of tho results 
at which he arrived have been upset by the criticism and 
research of yoimgor scholars. There- can be no more 
striking evidence of hia genius than this. May Inter 
gencnitiona never be forgetful of the debt which Vedic 
Bcholaiship owes to the labours of one of the greatest of 
the many great soholam Germany has produced! 

In the year following the completion of the drat volume 
of the lexicon. Both brought out his oditioa of the Alliurva 
Veda in coUabomtion with his former pupil, the Into Prof. 
Whitney, who, as well as Prof. Albrocbt Weber, oouttibutod 
much Valuable material to tho di’Ctionary. 

Of Roth B mttior works it is here porbaps only nccessnry 
to mention his catalogue of the Indian M8S. in the 
TJnivemty Library of Tiibingen (1865), his treatise on 
ho Atharva Vedn in Rnsbmir (1876), and his metrical 
romlations of ti'pical Vedio hymns fa osaociation with bis 
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two pupilt, Geldner and Kaegi, in Siebentiff fjieder dn 
lllgtrda (1875). lie contributod many important and 
valuable articles to various journals, especially that of the 
Gennon Oriental Society. These articles deal chiefly with 
the religion, mythology, textual criticism, and interpretation 
of the Veda. The most noteworthy of them treat of Brahma 
and the Bruhmuns (ZDMG., vol. i, pp. 66-86), the highest 
gods of the Aryan nations (ri, pp. 67-77), Soma (xxxv, 
pp. 680-92), the habitat of the Soma plant (xxxviii, 
pp. 164—9), the myth of Soma and the eagle (xxxri, 
pp. 353-60), learned tradition in antiquity, especially in 
India (xxi, pp. 1-9), the Pada and Samhita text of the 
Kigreda (Kuhn*8 ZeUtchrifl^ xxvi, pp. 45-68), the ortho¬ 
graphy of the Veda (ZDMG., xlviii, pp. 101-19 and 
676-84), the shortening of the ends of words in the Veda 
(Trans. Seventh Oriental Congress, Aryan section, pp. 
1-10), Indian Are implomenta (ZDMG., xliii, 590-5). 

Clearness, directness, and conciseness were characteristic 
of all that be wrote. Hardly any of his articles exet'ed 
twenty pages in length, many of them being considerably 
shorter. Most other scholars would have devoted twice 
the space to the treatment of the same questions without 
gaining an}'thing in matter or lucidity. 

llie one department outside the range of Vedio studies 
which particularly interested Both, was medicine. Hence 
the medical articles in the great dictionary are from his 
pen. He also a^ote on Indian medicine os represented by 
Camka in the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
(voL xxvi); and his last contribution to that joumul, 
published this year, is a notice of an Indian edition of the 
well-known medical writer Vagbha^ 

Both occasionally lectured on the Avesta; and various 
distinguished Zend scholars, such as Geldner and Mills, 
have been his pupils. He wrote several articles on Avestan 
subjects for the Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
The most important of these deal with the legend of 
Feridun in India and Iron (vol. it, pp. 216-30), the legend 
of Jemshid, the Vedic god of the dead, Yama, being 
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compare<l with Tima (if, pp, 417-33), conh-rbutiDiia to the 
interpretation of the Amta (xxv, pp. 1-21 aaii aid-OI)* 
the calendar of the Atrata ntid the so-culled Galianbiif 
{xxxlv, pp, 698^729). and the souk of the middle region, 
in Porsoeisin (iisivii, pp, 223^)* 

In addition to all his other Univereity work, Roth was 
in the hahit of giring a course of lectures every nltemaUi 
year on the history of religions, to largo and appreuiatiTe 
audiences of theological fitudetiU. 

In nccordaDce with the cxeullcnt German ruBtam, the 
Jubilee of Koth*s dcgroe wa« celebrated two years ago by 
the publication in his honour of a containing 

ooutributiona on Oriental subjects from forty-four scholars^ 
The list of contributors contains tho names of nearly all 
the leading Sumkritiats of scverul countriea, of thetn 

Here his former pupils i indeed, hardly an}’' other Orientalist 
can have had a iargor number of distinguished scliuLurs 
among his disciples* Among hia pupils^ besides those 
already referred to, may be mcnlicned Prufeawr^ E. Kuhtl, 
of Munich : IT. /immer, of Greirswald; L. t* Schrooder, 
of Innsbruck; Gairbe, of Kdnigaborg; R. Laura un, of 
Harvard ; the Into ilurtiii Hang, of Munich * nud Dr* M. 
jV* Stein, of Lahore* xkbout eight years ago Roth niiinbored 
among the members of hia Vodic cltiaa an old geutlemaii. 
iipHardii of aiity years uf age. Hoviog boon one of the 
professor's earliest pupils, ho hod returned to Tubingoa 
to continue his Oriental sttgdion tiudcr hia former teacher 
after an interrais5ion of forty yean. Tliia w ptobably 
a unique eiporicnce among profeasoTS of Sfinakrit. 

Professor Roth was ennobled by tho late King of 
Wurttemberg, ia recognition of hU great services to 
Oriental^ schoIaTahip. Many acndcmios and aocietloa ea- 
twmeil it an honeur to count him umong their members. 
Edinbui^h, however, seoma to huva been tlie oaly foreigu 
oniveraity which conferred upon him an honorarr degree. 
But a scholar like Roth could well dispeuBe with dikinctions 
of this kind, nor wns he the men to etlributo much weisht 
em. Though be received various houDurabie calls to 
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other seats of learning, he refused them all, attaching, like 
all true scholars, little importance to pecuniary advantage, 
and preferring to live and die at his old university in his 
beautiful native land of Sa'abia, the birthplace of so many 
famous men of Germany. 

Arthur A. Macdoxell. 

Sir Thomm Ft'ancis Wade, G,CJI.G., K.C.B,, etc.—It is 
some twenty-five years ago that I first met Sir—ho was 
then Mr.—Thomas >Vude: bo had come down to Shanghai 
from Peking, where he was Charg^ d'.4fiaires, and was 
staying on business at the British Consulate. I was then 
Honorary Librarian of the North China Branch pf the 
Hoyal Asiatic Society, and I went to see him to get some 
information about bis own publioations. This information 
was given to me with the graceful, though dignified, manner 
which was one of the characteristics of ^Ir. Wade, whether 
walking in the dust of Peking or in the fog of Lower 
Berkeley Street. When I lost heard of him he had just 
been the President of your learned Society, and was the 
bearer of the agreeable tidings that I bad been appointed 
one of your honorary members in the place of my illustrious 
friend Ernest Renan. 

Wade began life as n soldier, being the eldest son of a 
soldier, Colonel Thomas Wade, C.B. The exact date of his 
birth 1 never could ascertain, but it was somewhere about 
• 1818. Aitet' being educated at Harrow, he entered the 
Army in 18d8, os ensign in the 81st Foot. The Opium 
War, during which he took an active part as an officer in 
the 42iid Highlanders and the 98th Foot, was his first 
opportunity to learn Chinese. The cession of Hongkong 
to Great Britain by the Treaty of Nanking (1842) offered 
young Wade a new field of action, when he was appointed 
an interpreter to the garrison of the island. Ho retired 
from the military service os a lieutenant in the 98th Foot 
only in 1847, when made an Assistant Chinese Secretary. 
Wude had once more occasion to resume bis profession os 
a soldier when the Imperial troops were, in April, 1804, 
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Barroundln^ the forei|^Q settlement of Shunghai, behaving 
like, if not wor^e than, the T‘aT“ping rebels in the native 
city, threatening to loot the property and to deitroy 
the lives of the Western Devils who were inhabiting 
the “Muddy Flat** bordering on the Hwang-poo River. 
Foreign residents, officers and sailors from ]I.M.*s ships 
£acou$iier and Ortaan, from the U.S. sloop PlymoHthf os 
well as from the merchantmen in harbour, stormed, on the 
4th of April, the camp of the Chinese troops; and Mr. 

ode took in a gallant manner his part in a severe 6ght 
which cleared Shanghai from unpleasant neighbours, but 
cost the small European cotpniunity two killed and sixteen 
wounded. 

Mr. Wade had left Hongkong in 1852, being appointed 
^ ico-Consul at Shanghai. The T‘ai-ping had token the 
native city on the 7th September, 1853: the three chief 
Consuls, with the agreement of the Chinese authorities, made 
arrangemenU in Juno, 1854, for a set of Custom House 
rules, which were to be carried out by three intendants— 
Mr. ode for the British, Mr. L. Carr for the Americans, 
and M. Arthur Smith for the French. In fact, shortly 
after Wade gave up the position to Horatio Nelson Lay, 
predec^r of Sir Robert Hurt, as Inspector-General of 
the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. Sir John Bowring, 
Governor of Hongkong, then sent Wade on a special mission 
to Cochin-China. The two erobossies of Lord Elgin, and 
the two wars with China which.wore brought to an end* 
by the convention of peace signed at Peking on tho 3rd 
of October, 1860, were new opportunities to utilize Wade’s 
knowledge of the Chinese langiwge. I may soy that from 
this time is beginning the curious parallelUm between the 
careers of Wade and Purkes. who were destined to occupy, 
both of them, the post of Minister PlenipoUmtiury at Peking. 

Tho writer of tho obituary published in Tht Tim^i (weekly 
edition, August 9, 1895) rightly says: “A full biography 
o Sir Thomas Wade would be at the same time a historv 
of our diplomatic relaUons with China during a period of 
orty yean, for in all our important dealings with tho 
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Clilneae Govoramont during that timo he plavod a bv no 
means insigniBcant part The only other Englishman, 
perhaps, who bad anything like the same experience, and 
who displayed similar remarkable qualities in the be¬ 
wildering world of Chinese politics, was hi# friend and 
colleague Sir Harry Parkes, who died ten years ago at 
the comparatively early age of 67. Both had a remarkable 
jjower of making themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the Chinese language, Chinese character, Chinese ways, and 
especially Chinese trickery, and both were thereby ablo 
to render very valuable services to their own Government. 
But in natural character and tendencies they were very 
different Wade was more a man of study, and Parkes 
more a man of action; and when the two were working 
together in a subordinate capacity, the former naturally 
did moot of the correspondence and the latter more of the 
interviewing and the outdoor work, though it must be 
admitted that each could play the r6U of the other when 
any such necessity arose, and on many occasions the studious 
^ ode showed that in activity and daring he could bardlv 
be surpassed by Parkes himself. The two men differed 
also in their modes in dealing with the Chinese. Parkes 
was naturally inclined to bo authoritative and domineering, 
whiht Wade was generally disposed to temper his tenacity 
with patience and conciliation. Yet the two men, though 
they were in a certain sense rivals and often crossed each 
• other's path, never displayed any unworthy jealousy of 
each other. In one of his early letters Parkes writes: 
*Wsdc and myself share a lent: he is a right good fellow, 
is Wade.' 'That familiar phrase indicates briefly, but 
graphically, the relations which existed between them, and 
it will be cordially re-echoed by many who know Sir 
Thomas Wade personally and who now mourn his loss." 

When Sir Harry Parkes was, on the 13th July, 1883, ap- • 
pointed Envoy Extraordinory and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to His Majesty the Emperor of Chino, and Chief Superin¬ 
tendent of Trade, Wade wrote to him from England: “ You 
start fair-fairer than most men in one respect—you have 
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the full confidence of the community,** adding’, “ You know 
the country and people better than anyone olive . . . May 
you have strength to endure.** * 

In 1861 Wade was made a C.B., and appointed (1862) 
subsequently to the most important position of Chinese 
Secretary and Translator to the British Legation in China, 
which some years later was filled by the remarkablo sino¬ 
logue William Frederick Mayers, cut short in the prime 
of life. During the absence of Sir Frederick Bruce and of 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, Wade acted os Charge d*Affaires 
from June, 1864, to November, 1865, and from November, 
1869, to July, 1871, when he was at last oppointed Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, and Chief 
Superintendent of British Tnwle in China. In the mean¬ 
time he married (1868) Amelia, daughter of Sir John 
Hcrschcl. Certainly the culminating point of Wade*s career 
was the Convention signed at Chefoo, 1.3th September, 
1876, for the settlement of the Yun-nan outrage, that is 
to say the unwonted attack on Col. llorace Browne*s special 
mission from Burmah ond the murder of the interpreter, 
Augustus Raymond 31argarv. 

The British community in China did not at the time 
render full justice to the exertions of the distinguished 
diplomute, both at Peking and in Loudon, when he returned 
home. Foreigners are greatly inclined in the Far East 
to believe that the whole world has only to think of the 
problems concerning their own interests; they forget too 
often that the I.,egation is but on instrument of the home 
authorities, which have to study, not one point, but to 
surrey the imperial policy at large, Wade was in these 
days very strongly attacked by the Press in China, but 
Mr. Disraeli, a good judge in the matter, never failed 
to speak in Parliament in the highest terms of the 

^ • By Susley Ua*.Pod.. 
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repreaentatire of Great Britain at the capital of the 
Celestial Empire. 

Wade bad been appointed a K.C.B. in -^orember, 1875, 
and ho was made G.C.M.Q. in 1889. Six years before 
(1883) ho hod retired on a welbearnod pension. 

During his sojourn in China, Wade had gathered a 
Tory extensive collection of valuable Chinese books, which 
was only rivalled by Wylie's rare library at Shanghai. 
This collection he gave to the University of Cambridge, 
whore ho received in 1886 the honorary degree of D.Litt., 
and was nominated in 1888 the 6rst Professor of Chinese. 
For some months past Sir Thomas was ailing at his bouse, 
5, Salisbury Villas, Cambridge, and there he slept his 
last this summer, on Wtdnesday, 31 st July. 

As a Chinese scholar, Wude is known by his method 
to learn the Chinese language. lie first began his series of 
contributions by the Zfaia Ching Ln,^ published at IIoDg- 
kong in 1859, followod up by the progreesivo course called 
the Tzu-rrh Chi^i this latter book has been universally 
used both at the British Legation and in the Customs 
service; it has done more to diffuse the Peking dialect 
than any other book, and though I have the strongest 
objection to tbo use of this dialect in preferenoo to the 
language spoken at Nanking, it has nevertheless greatly 
contributed to the knowledge of Chinese at large. It has 
been found necessary to give a new edition of the Tzu-erh 
Chi, which WAS published in 1886, at Shanghai, at the 
expense of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs.’ 

Though chiefly known by this work. Sir Thomas Wade 

' Th« //mm Ckitf Lh, or ** Book of Eipnlnrtita/' beraj^ tho fint of • MriM 
of contnbtajaibi to iIm vtiMlT ol Cbiaao. Uoo^fkoair. IS^9. toL 

* rN>fM /m-mA Cii A pntfnrtart! coone ifevijrofd to aadal tbo itodooi 
of roDoqaU] Cbineto, m >pukcn ia the CapiUl swl the MrtrDpuliUa tiopartinral. 
la eij^t port*. Lootloii, 1867. fol. Cf. ifimif*. 

* 7^-frk CAi. \ fwofnwtve cota>« driR|n>od to aorirt the etadrot 
of rol]di|uul Chiooee. M »pukro in the (bipiul ind tbo Motrupolitjin drpartmait. 
Id tbmi Toittme* Secowi rditioa. Breparod by Tbiinui Fiundi Wwie and 
WalUr Cjuae Hiliior. Shangbni. 18S6. 4to. 
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haj wnttan some othar Tnluabla papers (oca among otlier? 
on the Chineoe Armj of whioh. I giro n list at fooL^ 

KeKRI CaKDlElL 


III. XoTICES OF BooKA, 

Hasd-doos. or Colududial Tibeta^t. A Practical Guido 
to tlio language of Contral Tibet. In Tbrec Parts. 
Jiy Ghahah Sajsdbekjo, B.A. Calouttiij 1891. 

Mr. Sandberg announces in the preface of this iatercating 
Tolume that it " is deagned to afford a complete guido to the 
Vernacular of Tibet Proper/^ and that is the 
franca of the Tibetan Empire which has been anttlysod 
and codified in this Hand-book ^ not the dialectic fprois 
spoken in cornera of the country, as in L'lidak, Xotbuh 
and Sikkinij but the general Vurauculur CQrrqnl in the 
heart of the Iniidj, and which will carry the traveller froto 
west to euat und from north-east to south.” 

The first port of the Ilund-book (pp. 9-127) is devoted 
to the gramniarof this Tthetuti It is beyond 

the purpose of this feTJew to examine in detail this subject, 
which is not, however, quite so new as the author leads 
one to believe. ” Up to the present date," he nays in hi» 
preface, '^no grammar of tho oolloquinl language hoe been 
placed before the public, Jaoschko, indeed, in hia kameti 
works, hos fully dissected tha old classical language.'' 

* The Aitdt rjf tl>e ChniMe Eaip^w: Hu two dirisinw, the nainuFTtiaP 
M \iitinnni1 Gnud iibiI thiH OrVMl err IVi^Tjutial Tniop^: thnlf 

or^UBlioa, luctUivoi, pa;, «tc. (CStijintf n, JUoI 

Suiui. ISfil,) 

^ ScilB '<ai thd WudiUntL and gDtcmiDiiat of lli* Chincm Empini Ui 
tSdO. Hros. 

Carrmet lau) Reveotie, hojuir a nvnanriaj nttcn Ch^u^nim Ui Ri* 
^njivtf, logethiT wiih A reoort thtiwii Cpoin Lhi! BtuiTd cf l(*vetiiU!. TmtAUtied 
frnoi tha I’iitH/ Oaaltt, {Vki»dat lSt7* ivi. pp. a73-USH.J 

StirtnofUil rf^rdini^ ths CiOTEO^jr Aiad RcYvauH hj X^^'ihuu-ngall w the 
mbicrl na tmnwlil amlEr turn miiici; hr vidw fivm tb* IttHvriJ Mi ItcfvntKi'. 
{Ihd^ Pl>i. asa-ffi.J 

J®!"®, a fhitrtRf fnrai th#i RaL Ktio Tu Chilli iliUftnUkl Ntito flf 
\L (IMd., issa, liil, pp. ISA. 

t*tii«r cNi Mf. litwdwi. Ctlei, lAth An^t, ISoSi Pimph, Sto. 
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Mr. Sandberg overlooks the two works on colloquial Tibetan 
published by Mr. Jaeschke, the lithographed gramraor 
issued in 1865 from the Mission Press of Kyelang, and the 
Tibetan grammar of 1883, published in Trubner and Co.^a 
Collection of Simplified Grammars of the principal Asiatic 
and European Languages. These works, though perhaps 
not as complete as the present one, and more specially 
devoted to Western Tibetan speech, are extremely valuable 
for a knowledge of any kind of colloquial Tibetan. 

It is quite true that, these two books excepted, all other 
grammars of the Tibetan language, written by foreigners, 
whether Csoma, Schmidt, or Foucaux, are devoted solely 
to the classical language, which was very probably, I might 
sav certainly, never spoken in the country, and is only 
a servile translation of Xndlitn Buddhist languages into 
Tibetan. 

The system adopted by Mr. Sandberg for the translitera¬ 
tion of Tibetan sounds is practically that of Jaeschke, 
and of Major Lewin in his “ Manual of Tibetan.** It is to 
my mind open to grave objections, for I believe in either 
the use of the native character or in a purely phonetic 
transcription, but as the author thinks (p. 369) my own 
method “most extraordinary,** the less, perhaps, I say on 
the subject the better. T cannot, however, pass over what 
he there says about a Tibetan syllabary giving the 
pronunciation of Lh*a'»a, Bat*ang, and the Ts*arong (the 
two latter districts in Eastern Tibet), published in my 
“Land of the Lamas’* (pp. 368-370), and which he thinks 
was given me by some Tibetan-speaking Mongol, and is 
“fanciful” in the extreme. As a matter of fact, these 
sounds were given roe by a highly educated Tibetan from 
Lh’asa, who, in 1889, was Secretary to the native King 
of Chalo, then living at Ta-chion-lu, and were written, 
down bv me with the greatest care in the presence of 
Xlonsoigneur Felix Bict and several fathers of the Catholic 
Mission of Tibet, all of whom spoke Tibetan with great 
flueuev, and who controlled each of my phonetic tran¬ 
scriptions. 
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As far Tuy own knowledge of Tibetan* it was gained 
during iseveo years of nearly nootiaomLa ii^tomiurso with 
people of all daises of society, froia high lumas and oQioiaU 
to shepberds aad beggars, and fromi Amdo to Nyacb'uk*a* 
from Ji'adi? to Tii-cbiHU-ln^ For four years of this time 
I fitudied at Peking under u luma born within fifteen tnilus 
of Lh^osa, and who had coma to Peking for the £r&t timo 
u year hofom I met liinn I liaye conversed month after 
manth with Lh^usans, and they huvo nil said that my 
pronunciation upproximated more closely their own than 
that of any other part of tho country, uucl not infrequently 
they wondered, not knowing whore I bud learnt it, at my 
Laving been uble to stay long enough in tUoir country 
to acquire it. Such Tibetan oa I con speak is efisoutiaUy 
a iinffua /rancitt what the Chinese call Un ft tin, and though 
it may differ somewhat from Mr, Sundherg^s, I havo 
always been able to make my del f uudcrstaLxl with it 
throughout the country. So much for myself and for 
the value of my opinion. I odvanca 11,^ however* mth 
oil due deferenco for the Wmed author^s views, and with 
no desire to appear either hyperoriticul or doginatio; 
wo are both probably right as fur as wo go* 

It is impossible boro to outer into the vomited question of 
tones* but I think that it is wrong to coinparoj os does Mr. 
Sandberg (p. 13), tlurmose and Tibelun tones with those 
of tho Chinese language; in. foot, I would like to see no 
mention of ton as in Tihotan—they have been mode the 
hugbeiar of Chinese, and there is nbfHiIntely no rnoflon for 
introducing them hero, for colloquial Tibetan* and also 
colloquial Ohine.'sc to a certain oiU-nt, Ignorin them. The 
poiut of resemblance between Tibetan and ChiiiiOiin in this 
resp<»t is not, 1 should say* the use of tones, of which 
nearly all natives tiro profoundly ignorant* but the univcrHol 
habit of joining two synonymous but different sounding 
words, or some qticillfying woid togeCher, for luukiug what 
Mr. Sandberg calls (p. 117) “expanded forms*' whenever 
thorn is danger of the meaning being in doubt, a pmutice 
recognized by our author on u subaequeut page (p. 17), 
hut not given, I think, proper proiulncncc in his book* 
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Thus, in the examples given by Mr. Sandberg (p. 15), 
of ‘‘says'* (rrr). “a nail" (t/s^r), and “gold” (f^r), the 
difficulty is avoided in the same way in both China and 
Tibet: in the former country the speaker would say /’wA 
tiug-tzu “ an iron nail,” if ho feared being misunderstood, 
and a Tibetan would say srr-j/i chan^zer “ a gold nail," if 
srr-srr (for I think I am right in saying that gzer is never 
homophonoos with g^er) appeared to him ambiguous. The 
original monosyllabUm of Tibetan, and, for that matter, 
of Chinese and other kindred languages, is not, I believe, 
us well established a fact as the author seems to think, and 
I am strongly inclined to believe that they were never 
purely monosyllabic at any period of their history. 

I must also call attention to the constant use which the 
author makes of the words di and d^, which he here (p. 20) 
takes for the definite article, though correctly interpreted 
elsewhere (pp. 37 and 85, etc.) as the pronouns kdi ** thia " 
and di “that,”. They are not everywhere used so frequently 
as our author believes; for example, I think most Tibetans 
would say go ggab “shut the door,” not go di ggak, and 
Me fug “ don’t touch it,” instead of dhe-la takpa ma t'uk, 
literally, “to that your hand do not place.” In Elostern 
Tibetan, by the way, it is interesting to find that, so as 
to clearly differentiate the sounds of these two words, the 
word hdi is pronounced a~di ; thus one hears a-^li tdtog “ come 
hero.” A similar expedient has been resorted to in other 
parts of the country, for Mr. Sandberg says (p. 85): “ In 
the province of Tsang and in Sikkim, we have tcudi or audi 
ond ptdi in use for * this * and ‘ that.* ** 

I must call attention, in the paragraph on the plural 
number, to the omission of any reference to the use, as a 
plural sign, of the word {fang, meaning, originally, “all,** 
“ the whole.** Thus, we heor pdnbo-U*ang “ the official,** 
Sogbo~U*ttng “ the Mongols,** and also na-tsoug “ we,” ojid 
k’o-rang U^aug “ they.** 

In Chapter IV, on Adjectives, I think sufficient proroin* 
once is not given to the use of hn-chang in the formation 
of superlatives—thus, ka~chmg ch*enbo “ the biggest, or very 

J.a.A.s. 1893. 69 
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big”—and to the UMud method of making intensive forms 
by the repetition of the adjective itself, os fo^bo ^o-bo 
** very high/’ jfa^bo ya~ho very good/* cJtung ch*uHg ** very 
small,” nyung-nyung ” very little.” The Chinese in like 
manner say hMiao-fuiiaO'ti ” very little/* kuai-kuai ” very 
fast,” etc. I may also call attention here to the colloquial 
mode of expressing ” the host,” which is angi dang~hOt 
literally “the number one,” ** the first,” exactly reproducing 
the Chinese expression I'ou i-ko (3g — fg); ** the wont ” is 
t'a~ma, literally ** the lost,** while “ very bad ” would be 
commonly expressed by ha^chang nan~lHt. So the phrase 
which Mr. Sandberg gives on p. 40, mi dhe khang^pa ang~ki 
dhang~po la do gi yo, may mean, as ho translates it, "that 
man lives in tho first house,” but I should understand it 
to mean, " that man has a first>class house.” 

Chapter V deals with Numerals. I think Mr. Jaoschko’s 
treatment of the subjoot is more correct than that of our 
author. I luve never heard cardinal nnml^rs expressed 
in any other way than in that in which the former writer 
gives them. Thus, it is the more general practice, wherever 
I have been, and also, apparently, wherever Joesohke has 
lived in Tibet, to say, for example, tiim-dtu Ua ny% ** thirty- 
two,” tUi-chu dU drug " forty-six,” drug-chu ri ” sixty- 
five,” 7 ]^-/*om-ia “one hundred,” ion-tm^Hyi* jyn^un dang 
dun-^hn don-jydd " two thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
Iluindra ij>'rag') is tho colloquial expression for 

” 100 , 000 .” 

A very common mode of expressing " twice,” " thrice,” 
etc., is by prefixing tho wonl /s’rr "time” to cardinal 
numbers; thus, U^er-nyit " twice,” U'er-$um " thrice.” The 
expression fs’er-ayis, ^'er-tum means also, I may remark, 
** repeatedly,” and in Chinese wo find the same expression, 
^sai 4/1/1 /mi »»A ^ ^ Q). 

Chapter V I deals with the ^ erb. It is full and verv 
comprehensive, and I have very little to add on the subject. 
3Ir. Sandberg correctly points out the importance of tho 
auxiliary verb ri-pa ; the fact is, it is used infinitely more 
frequently in oU parU of Tibet than any of the ^ other 
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ftujcfliaiy verbs, and ia maiiy of tbe pbroaos given bv biaj, 
in vbich bo nsfis or duff^ i think one ‘smuld much, 

more frwiuenlly bear natiros uae r^. Thus, am a 
Tibetan is gecteraUv espreaacd by Benha re, This is 

nice" ifl ghtmbo r^. The auxiliary jeorf la very getieroJIy 
U'Kxl with the dative with the aetisa of "to have”; tbiifi, 
ytid 1 have," literally " to me is/' 

The interrogative "ia therela more naually eapreseed 
by n (or yod or <i rif than by any other form 1 know of. 
Thus, one will gonerally hear for "are there any booka in 
the lumaseryf" yowiAff-/w yi^-pA'a u yod? "Ia the pa§s 
high ? ” h /Vifii a ri ? etc. 

The poat tense is uannlly rendered by and in such 
other ways as Mr* Sandberg points oat, but aW very 
freqiienlly the only indication of the tense ia some ndverb, 
conjunetioa, or verb; a method, by the woy, the Chinese 
have also frequent recourse to* 

The future tense of all the onxiliaries is very generally 
formed by the word yyu placed after the verb yod; tbns, 
" ahall yoa bavo niillc to-morrow ?" is I'yaroMy Mfiityin 
yiiff-ffyti ft ri, or ytki-fjyu tm r^f I bay a 

often beard this root used alone with an adjective, as, for 
example, rfdrfjy rr ** it will be hot to-day/* ntid 

oven d)ritny-gyn-i‘^ "it is getting cold/' just us they j«iy 
/s'u-yf-r/ “it is hot," and draag-gi rif "it Is cold** (cotuparo 
■with this the Chinese espreasiou hhi JjfJ "it 

is very cold '*) ; bat these forms cannot bo cunsiderod 
graminatictil, though they certainly belong to the thtgufi 
jTrHttm of 31r, Sumdberg, and should therefore be meDtioiied* 
In the secliun rclalijig to the active verb|. I uiuy add 
a reference to the freqiieni a so, tq e^pre«ta the cotupletion 
of an action, of the word t*ar with vtng ; tbua, “ he hat 
Hniabed bis meal ** ia zn hhif-mtg \ " I have Eui^hed 

rotidiug the book" (na) pt-e^t^a ta ftar-aotig. Thb has 
not been noted by itr* Sandberg, who only refers (pp* 

54) to some other uses of thia word. 

Mr. Siindberg's TOmarksi in this chapter on tha construction 
of the Tibetan phrase, and olstj his Chapter XIU on 
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oompoftition, cannot be too carefully studied. Until one 
biw got well into one's head the absolute necessity of 
dividing every phrase into short clauses, mostly gemndiol, 
connected by some conjunction, adverb, or ** continuatire 
particle,” as the author aptly calls them (p. 121), one cannot 
hope to speak this language, or, for that matter, Chinese 
and many other Oriental ones 1 might mention. Mr. 
Sandberg (p. 121) truly says: ** The whole stylo of 
composition is a chain of gerundiol and participial clauses, 
depending only technically upon one another. The chain 
of claasea or sentences proceeds continnously, each successive 
clause in form, though not in sense, a scqaence from tho 
other, until at length a final verb—by no means the most 
Important or main one in meaning—brings a break in the 
connection.” 

One more observation on this part of the work and 
I have finished* On p. 09 Mr. Sandberg calls attention 
to **a curious expletive, sounded o-go, often added to 
interrogative sentences, chiefiy negative ones .... and 
which may be said to answer to our * won't you,* * will 
you * at tho end of any hurtutivo injunction.** I think 
that tho outhor has misunderstood the exact value of 
this term, which means “do you understand?” A very 
common phrase, one that a foreigner is opt to hour verv 
frequently, is agot amS go? “do you understand or not?” 
or eUe a go, with the same meaning. 

Passing to the subject of the formation of substantives, 
it is proper to note the curious use to which the word mi 
is pul in forming a certain class of words. Thus, we hear 
iHg~»a "the place or object in which to pour out [a liquid] 

“the place one occupies or where one lives”; and 
also ffro-jw “ there is need for going,” bab-»a mindo “ there 
is no probability of it [snow] foiling,” dro^ tniudo “ there 
is no need for going,” etc. 

The second port of Mr. Sandberg's work is devoted to 
conversational exercises and technical terms, which he 
I>refaces with some useful remarks on pronunciation, some 
of them happily modifying the rules he previously laid 
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down in tlie drat pages of his book, Tbcao mles tend to 
show (hut m 7 “ eiecrabio^' pbonotic sjeteni of tmiifiCribin^ 
Tibetaa really does give the sounds us heard in Lli'usu^ 
though possibly not ulwaya those of tlie most highly 
educated; but then we are dealing with a jhtuaK 

I atill persist in believing, after o&rcfiilly stadjing this 
part of ilr* Sandberg's work, that for the purpusse he had 
in view in wHliog this book—which was to supply traveller* 
with u phrase-book and a oonBiderablo amount of hnndy 
technical information—it would hare been batter had ho 
adopted a purely phonetic syatem of trail script ion. A 
tr&velLor visiting a country, the first elements of whose 
language ho does not understand does not want, when 
oonauldng a phrase-book, to put soma question to a native, 
to have to devote a balf-hour^s study to nili» of pronuncia¬ 
tion. Let the author of the book he is using tell him that 
in all nntivu vfordti transcribed vowels arc pronounced as in 
French or Italian, and that con Honan ta have the same vnluo 
as in Kaglish, and let him further use no diacriLical or 
other iDiirks, and then the traveller will be able to pronounce 
hi» wortls in a manner, perhaps not perfectly aati^factory 
to a highlr educated native, bat sufficiently wdLL to make 
his meaning understood. This is, perhaps, not a sciontifio 
method, hut I think it is a practical one, and that is 
■ft'hot one wants in works of this nature. Tho rules for the 
orthography of geograph i<^l narncs, printed in 1 Lin la to 
Traveller," publiftlied by tho Royal Geographical ^.icloly 
C7th edition, pp, 3M3), meet with my hearty approval, 
and 1 see no reason why they should not be extended to 
a whole language ns well oa to geographical names, nrid 
to this Work I would refer ray teadors for fuller in formation 
on the subject. 

The conversational eicreises g^’^® number of useful 
pbirasoa such as a traveller would wish to know to enable 
him to talk on that incjst intomting of oil topics—the 
weather, oa well os about preparing nnd eating food, 
shopping, etc. There U in this part of the work much 
vxduabio information on paying and receiving viflita, on 
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of food, metliods of recicobiog time, the 
treei^ fadao, ari-fnunn, monioaij woights and moaeufies, 
tiMeSj rdligtoua ^iHces and u«ogc«, etc.^ of Tibet. 

Tn oonnectioa wHh the eeoti'on dealing with monien, 
weights and ZDeasuree^ t should remark that it U the usual—- 
I might eay, as far as tny obseriration goes, the universal^— 
rale when eounting to pat the word after the weight 

or meiuuro when anlv one tmlt is referred to^ and the 
word <f& "a pair*' when there are two. Thus one renders 
“‘one taeb two mace, and seven eandareenB" br Jiflaj-ijr/inj 
rfjO'do kan/t/i dun, not mw^t cAi^ dsa n^it dang karma dttn ; 
and ‘"two fathoms and a span** is tJamhn^ i-o-gmtg. This 
rule has been overlooked by 31 r. Suadberg. 

The third jmrt of Jfr. Sandberg’s book is a Tocabiilnry 
of tiseful words m Ladaki^ Ceniml, and literary TibeUm 
I have only apace to note the u»o ho mctlcos in it of the 
term Khfii~tA*i}g {dkon-mcA*og) to reudet “ God**’ This term 
is used lo express the Sanskrit “jewel," “treasare,” 

espociully in the expression fn-ro^jja {U. Buddha, BhaniiB, 
Sangbaj, and I think it a pity that Protestant misdonaries 
have chosen it to express our word God. Tba CathoUes 
have not, however, made a better selection, for they o^e 
the expression JS^am-k'u Ja-tro “Lord of Heaven—of iho 
' WThicb 19 oj>ea to serious objoction, though Tibetans 
Wiy, It is true, d^ant-kn cAgfrg-dfd (ji^gng mt(/ad) “ to pray 
to Heaven " (in Chjuew pat T'jVji 

Id an appendix the author gives a few asefiiL words imd 
phrases in “ Mongolixad Tibetan os well os in the genuine 
Mongol language, the Latter tho oolluuuial idiom of the 
South." 

I do not exactly know' what the aatbor means by Aloogol- 
ixed Tibetan j it is about aa vague a term aa AnglieiKed 
Preneb would be. It appours to mo, judging frum tho 
prvaenco in tba vocabulary of such wordu ap a/icA " little,*^ 
/w^iio “boy," cAAo “lake," Anma “milk," i^ga “a bird," to 
be a mixture of some ftt-Aua of Kon-su and of Soko-nor 
Tibetnu* As to the ^longol, it upproximatea quite clouielv 
spoken by the Hatha* (Khalkhas) of Eastern and 
c<ortb -eastern Mongolia* 
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A few typo graphical efrars tare escaped tlie fluther^a 
eve. On p^ 63 he writes bok amig " have dropped," 

faUen,** inateiid of hod-iong* On p. 184 he wnteA 
JVarrt-iya e^ApiViflo* aed on the next pago Nam-tJi'o 
chhnk^mo, both referring to the same lake, the Tengri* 
nor. On p* 187, epeoldog of the Tibetan legend on 
the rilrer tonkas, the word beforo tbp last ahould be 
written (obbrevintod form of 3^). fbi p- 194 he has 
rowno “aniull brass cymbals in poirela 

impossible in Tibetan, os the letter a, cannot bo prefixed 
to This inatromEiit is more nsnally called and 

14 tbo Indiaii eusnjfira u^ed to meosiUTB time in music. 

I moat also coil attention to the etymology of the word 
Shop^t nanio given ofllloqaialiy to the members of the 
Lb'asan Cabinet. This name, Mr. fsandberg aaya (p. 189), 
is dmtlt-pad lotos-foot." Thia appears to mo quite as 
fanciful as the derivation of the tilb Dxassok from fa 
it’aff "a trit nieve." Whether S^ttpS is really derived frem 
fftAagA (pmtLOUcced gkag) meaning "Justice^" and (pro¬ 
nounced pd) modEl,*' or not, 1 do not feel competent to 
pronounce, but certainly this aeoma more rational than Mr. 
Sondberg^a derivation of the word. 

Finally* tho word r'i/i-Iing, which occurs repeatedly in 
tbU work, and is always translated by Engbsliniaji," 
means a ** foreigner of any nationalilyr^* It is p pi 
"oaUide," ffftng “country," and appears to have been 
copied from the Chinese term for foreigner, *rar-*u<» jm 
(5b 0 A) " outBide»oountry-man." 

All tho slight erroni or oroisaions 1 have referred to in 
this work can easily be corrected in subtwqaeUt editions, 
and 1 have no doubt there will be mony of them, for the 
book is very pructicol, and contains all that ia necessary for 
the acquisition of a good knowledge of spoken Tibetan. 
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lu advent should be hailed by all interested in the 
subject OB a most valuable addition to our very scant 
knowledge of the subject it deals with. 

W. WooDViuji Rockhill. 

Priiutivb Civii.iz-\noss, or Outi.i.nes op thk IIistorv 
OF Ownership in Archaic Communities. By Edith 
J. SiMOoXf author of “ Natural Law,'* etc. I^ondon: 
Swan Sonneuschein and Co. New York: Macmillan 
and Co. 

In point of industry Mias Simeox'a work is monumentaL 
The extinct civilizations of Egj’pt, .(Vssyria, Babylonia, and 
Phtenicia are laid before us in their cverv-duv attire: the 
mummies, the winged bulla, temples, and merchant galleons 
all seem to have undergone a process of rrsurrection, and to 
move before us in a matter-of-fact manner just as if the 
ancionU were part of our daily life, and going about their 
usual business. The second volume treats almost exclmiively 
of China, whose present-day civilization differs only in 
detail from that of the hoary past. It it easv. to see from 
the outset that the author has been somewhat fascinated 
with the idea that Chinese civilization is not bv anv means 
indigenous, at least in its earlier stages; and throughout the 
two volumes no opportunity is lost for comparing a celestial 
custom with the analogous practices in the AVestem empires 
of antiquity. But she protects herself against the con¬ 
sequences of too sanguine speculation on the part of such 
ihoorists as the late M. Terrien de Lacouperie by the 
folbwing wise sentence, found at the end of Chapter iv, 
volume 2: •* At present this and other equally inviting 
lines of enquiry have not been followed up, on account 
of the difficulty of finding a scholar interested at once in the 
subject-matter of both classes of texts, and master enough 
of both archaic languages not to be misled by accidental or 
sopcrficial resemblance.** 

avUiaatioo hcgtkxx with the discovery of writing. 
Although Miss Simcox can hardly be said to express herself 
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anywh£?ro in these bold terms, s«eh « nmnifesfly the 
dedoelion tn be dravrn from the e.xtrerdely iDteredtiug 
theories she proponoda taucbing' the relation of s^anlight, 
hieroglj'phs, and sustained thought One may oven go 
farther, and ask why should not writing, in the primitive 
shape of shodaws made permanent upon the rock, be more 
archaio even than nrticubte speech? The second port 
of the intraductioa treats of " Prehisloria Prohlems,** 
amongst which ia the suggestion that we should account for 
the birth of kltora and the eommon features of the distant 
monarchies of Egypt and China by tracing tbeni toTumnians 
in Babylonia. The reasoning sseems lo be as follows, though 
Simcox is certainly not roaponsiblo for the majority 
of the donbtriil pro misses. There is absolute proof that the 
Egj'ptians and Babylonians resembled each other, in several 
important features* sufficiently to warrant the auppoaitinii 
of near relationship. It 10 tincjnestiounble that Turanian 
iiisc rip liana have been found in ilosopoturaia. The dis¬ 
tinguished traveller and geographer Ton Richthofen (to 
whoTn* hnwever, it must he uoted* the Chinese literary 
authorities wore only acoeasihie Boroad-haiid), conceived tho 
idea that the Chiaesa might have originally come from 
Kboton. " Nutiona are not bom in the plain.” The 
□hinoiw would find easy descenta to rieh luTids, if we asaumo 
them, to liiivc ujigrutesi from Khotan* along the Tarim 
Kiver* to I^b Nor and the Hwang Ho. Both the Chinese 
and the AjccodionH (Chiildioans of Turanian specchl 
described themselTG* as " bluck-haired.” Irue, we know 
the grounds upon which the Acciulians by contrast chose to 
dab themselves " black-haired,” whereas we cannot imeount 
for the Chinese huving done so;;—and so on, Whilst giving 
countenance to these ronsoniegs, of which the lute JL do 
I^acouperie was, in Europe at leoirt., the chief apostle, Mias 
<Simoox has been careful to aafeguflfd her own repute in 
several pregnant passages, of which tbe folio wing is one:— 
” When obscure points of history have to be elucidated, the 
Hebrew scholar knows at first sight oU the light that can 
be thrown on th e n bv the Inoguage and btorature of that 
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people, and the same thing is true of the student of 
^KTP^ttn and Chinese, and of the Assrriologists, all of 
whom necessarily attach more weight to the circumstantial 
evidence they possess in their own departments than to the 
comparatively isolated pieces of information which each may 
communicate to the other. In time, no doubt, the results 
of all separate lines of enquiry are thrown into the common 
fund, and all established facts assume their proper place and 
proportion.” There is a certain degree of irony, too, in the 
qualification of M. de Looouperie's evidence as consisting 
of var}nng degrees of conclusiveness.” We are very 
much afraid that his evidence, token os a whole, has never 
been seriously accorded any degree of conclusivenesa by 
those students in the Chinese field who have justifiod, to the 
satisfaction of those in China as well as in Europe, their 
claim to bo considered as sound authorities, however modest 
the degree of brilliancy each may possess in his own 
department. Mias Simcox concludes her introductory 
remarks as follows:—** Ijcaving all open questions of 
affinity to be decided by the learning of the future, we are 
certainly in a position to affirm that, before the •O’Called 
Aiy'ons and Semites of history took the foremost place 
in the Old World, probably before they were clearly 
diffijrentiated. the first civilised states in the world were 
founded by men of some other race, humane, industrious, 
non-political, but with a moral philosophy for the use of 
princes; liberal in the treatment of women, with the most 
unchanging customs of any people that have ever lived, and 
with the most enduring records of their life. Uy analogy 
wo should expect all these states to belong to tho same 
ethnological fuuiily ; but, if the identification cannot bo 
maintained, the similarity of temperament and institutions 
which suggested it only becomes the more notesrorthy; as 
if tho social order formulated by Chinese and Egyptian 
rulers were not merely one natural view, but in fact the first 
and only one that presents itself to a primitive community 
os either natural or possible.** 

As all men known to us have the some organs and limbs. 
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and are therefore on equal ground with each other so fur as 
touches their instinct for self-preservation, it follows that 
no one in the shape of a ruler could in primidre dmes have 
succesafiilly asserted himself over his follows except by the 
display of {rawer, wisdom, or virtue, or all three combined, 
in such a commanding degree os to induce bis loss richly 
endowed fellows to place themselves under him and resign 
to him part of their free wilL It is not only raanifeat, but 
it is historical for the post, and plain even for to-day, that 
the beginnings of states can always be traced to the pre¬ 
eminent powers, first of individuals, then of families or 
tribes. In other words, all primitive communities, with 
certain differences in detail, conceive and formulate that 
view of social order which is alone natural and possible. 
As to the differeuoes in detail, the ditferences between 
Babylonian, Chinese, and Egyptian social life are, after all, 
no greater than the differences between English, French, 
and Gorman social life, and such difierences will be 
accounted for in most cases by physical surroundings, the 
necessity of defence against natural or human enemies, and 
so on. It onlv stands to common reason that communities 
living near to each other are more likely to have originated 
in some common spot than communities living wide a{)art; 
it is also evident that proximate sUtes are more likely to 
borrow ideas from each other than distant states Men 
Walk in the same way, eat in the same way, suffer and enjoy 
in the same way; yet one may turn the toes in or out, use 
fingers, knives, or chop-sticks; be drunkards or abstainers. 
Wear trousers, clouts, or {letticoats; punish certain acta as 
crimes, or extol them as virtues; yet still the world goes 
round as it always did, and men change veiy* little. 
Perhaps it is not so wonderful after all that there is so much 
community of thought os it is that there is not more 
difference. The interesting discovery in our story-books for 
children that the cat is an animal of the tiger kind is no 
more wonderful than the explanation that the tiger is an 
animal of the cat kind. The moral of the whole thing 
seems to be that all human ways, interesting though they 
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may be, when newly deflcribcd, to human beings, are, after 
all, very commonplace ways ; but, like anything else subject 
to historical treatment and classification, they are apt to 
become a chaos unless subjected to the strictest scrutiny as 
to the causes and efifects of their evolution. There is, 
perhaps, too much tendency now-a-days to assume certain 
classifications, os, for instance, that the Scythians of the 
Persians and Greeks were Aryans and not Turanians; that 
tlie Chinese ore a later edition of Accadians; that the 
Babylonians were not Semites, and so on; straining the 
facts according to how we find them fit in with the pet theory. 
After all, Turanians are simply men who are “ not Iranians,'* 
and it is still doubtful exactly what Iranians were, and how 
fur the word is oo-extensive in its origin with Aria or 
Arii'ans. Semites, or descendants of Shem (even supposing 
the classification had any pretence to historical value), are, by 
the hypothesis, descendants from the father of Shem, who 
was also the father of ITam and Juphet. The nose may be 
a little longer or shorter, the hair and the skin lighter or 
darker, (distinctions common to oil other unirouls), but our 
eyes, noses, ears, and limbs are all exactly the same in cfiTeoL 
The truest course is rather to postpone all attempts at 
claasificatioD until the matoriuls are complete. It is only 
within a generation or two that we have been able even to 
decipher the Eg 3 'ptian, Assyrian, and Babylonian writings, 
let alone to be quite sure of their meaning, not to speak of 
fixing and classifying modes of life, taxation, and social 
thought out of thoae meanings. So, also, with our 
knowledge of Chinese literatnre ; it is young: the more we 
learn of it the plainer it is that the earlier work requires 
revision. To take Pauthier, from whom Miss Simoox 
frequently quotes, as an instance. No mure intelligent or 
industrious man ever lived ; but it is no ejmggemtiou to say 
that, though his translations are as often right as wrong, 
they are aa often wrong os right, and like some of the 
Chinese high roads, indicate to ut rather what stumbling* 
blocks to avoid, and wbat general direction we must take, 
than offer to us a route along which we may safely travcL 
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There is not the faintest evidence that the Chinese ever 
came from Khotan, nor do the remarks of Ritter and 
Richthofen seem to justify such a suppoeition. There is not 
the faintest ground for connecting the ** Bak tribes" of 
M. de Lacouperie with Bactria; the very word ** tribes,’* 
as a forced translation of is a misnomer and an 

onachmnism, and even the word dak (meaning ** a hundred ” 
or **all, many/* etc.) is tortured out of its natural form 
pak to fit in with this crude speculation. Though there 
are many instances where the Chinese idea of status, 
vendors’ rights, land-tax, ancestors* ghosts, etc., seem to be 
similar to the corresponding ideas of Egj'pt, Babylonia, or 
Malabar, still there are just os many instances where they 
ore diametrically opposed. Moreover, in taking the state* 
roents of translators second-hand as a basis for comparison, 
one is apt to start off with a false premiss. For instance, 
the Chinese ** ticn or * contract * ’* (vol. i, p. 184) is no/ 
a contract. Whatever it originally meant it never meant 
that, and in commercial affairs it absolutely means nothing 
now but ** a pledge,” “ to pawn, or mortgage.’* Its other 
meanings, apart from trade, are **solemn act,” "solemn 
formality,” " statute ”: the very idea of ** contract *’ (as 
shoam by Sir Henry Maine) was very late in germinating 
in the oriental mind (ijf. Chinese or Indian). Iben, again 
(p. 197), " As in China, com and silver were used as tha 
chief n)e<lium of exchange.” Cloth and silver certainly 
Were; and, even if rice ever was thus used, (and it is the 
first time wo huve hoard it, if so), rice is not com. Rice in 
China wos one of the chief taxes in kind: official salarios 
Were often paid in rice, but that does not make it a medium 
of exchange. On page 218 we are udd that "in Egypt, as 
Well as in Chino, property is transmitted almost entirely 
<^part from murriuge,” a proposition as vague os it is 
unsatisfactory. 

On the other hand, there are many instances passed over 
where an obvious connection with Chinese ideas might have 
fairly surmised (in the absence of evidence either 
way); m, for instance (p. 249), " reducing the town of 
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an enemr to the condition of a ptoaghed field,” which Is to 
this day both a Chinese ideal and a ChincM literary 
expression; the system of identification by finger-prints 
(p, 378); the fact that in ancient Egypt (p. 94) “agrical- 
ture counted for more than nmnn&ctures, and manufactures 
were of more importance than commerce ” ; the fact that 
in ancient China, os with the nomad tribes bordering on 
China, descent was traced through the mother, as wo are 
told (p. 123) was the cose in Egypt. It is evident that all 
primitive tribes must have first conceived relationship 
through mothers, as there was no ocular or aeientifio 
evidence to connect a child with any father at all, still less 
with any specific father. 

The fact is, Mias Simenx gives us in one purview what 
perhaps we have never hod presented to ns before, a very 
passable set of reduced pictures (taken in each case from 
originals, the identity of which the authoress herself had 
no means of checking), exhibiting the every-day life of 
Chinese, Accudions, ond Babylonians. Miss 
Bimcox accepts it os proven that ** the highly developed 
commercial s^'stem of Babylonia was originated by the race 
which spoke a langnoge thot is now left to Tatars and 
Finns.” The more complete and faithful are the pictures 
wo get from original sources, the more opportunity we shall 
have in due course for rationally entertaining ourselves 
with problems as to the common origin of the peoples 
pourtrayed; but it roust not bo forgotten that peoples often 
adopt a now language: for instance, the Finnish Bulgarians 
have adopted 81sv; the Tungusic Manchus have adopted 
Chinese; the Porthuuis (it seems doubtful whother they were 
Aryans or Turanians) were in their earlier civilization 
largely infected with Greek. But it is hardly yet time 
■peak of ** that movement which brought the ancestors of 
Egypliuns, Accadmns, and Chinese from another highland 
cnwlle.' M o roust first have plenty of leisure to sift our 
ovidoiico. W iih regard to Assyrian, Egyptian, and 
Babylonian scholarship, the languages and literature ore 
dood; the workers are all in Loudon, Paris, or Berlin. But 
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the Chinese language and literature are not dead; it roust 
not bo forgotten that the chief workers are out in China* 
though the meet induential audience may be in Europe. 
The workers in China must be reckoned with sooner or 
later, even if they bo ignored now, and up to now there is 
much in the theory-making of home workers which they do 
not see their way to accept. 

It is well known to students of Chinese literature that, 
when the first Chinese envoy crossed Parthta and reached 
the Persian Gulf or Syrian ports (it is nneertain which), 
the Parthian traders, i.e. the Arabs or Pheonioians of either 
Charax or Tyre, endeavoured to dissuade the envoy, or 
rather the envoy’s lieutenant, from braving the dangers 
of the sea. This fact is obviously connected with the 
** Phoenician lies ” about the dangers of the “ Tyrian seas,” 
with which. Miss Sinicox tells us on page 397, the navigators 
of other nations were alarmed. At this time the King of 
Parthia was assisting Vespasian against Vitellius, the 
Chinese wore driving the Scythians farther west, and both 
Chinese and Western accounts agree that the Yucchi or 
Hephthals, subsequently called Yeptha by the Chinese, were 
invading Boctria. But eveiy'thing in the Chinese records 
tends to show that the whole coantry was a completely new 
revelation; there U not the faintest tradition that the 
Chinese ever saw Khotau, or even beard of it, until they 
prosaically found their way there whilat groping for the 
Yiiechi in quite histerical times; still less is there reason to 
suppose they had ever beard of Transoxiana or Mesopotamia. 
Even the Iliung-nu, or Chinese Scythians, destitute of 
▼riling os they were, hod not only traditions, but actually 
and hiaUirically described relations with the West as far as 
which is mentioned in Chinese history 2,000 years 
ago under the name Ukken. The furthest Chinese traditions 
show that relations hnd only been held by or rather forced 
upon the Chinese with the ^ythians of the Y'ellow River; 
even the mythical journeys of tlie semi-historical King 
Muh do not take os ^yond the sources of the Yellow River, 
and he was, admittedly, wandering in strange lands. Xo 
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»ti7iiuiD^ will counect th^ soUtiirj Uqkfi at eacb end of Asia 
which iita ftiipp03«l Ui {drm a chain to join Akkad with 
Chimu In deacrihing^ the (suppmeil) Ph<caiciaii habit oF 
desolating the country around their isolated lactorieaT 
SimcDX, ever on the look out for an extra link, adds the 
com incut (p. 397) "by a calculation like that which lari the 
Chinese KiopGrora La protect their cooeU from pirates hy 
aim liar dcvasintiouit." The Phoenician b arc only wpp^ed to 
lieivo accaeionally done it. No Chinese Emperor ever did it. 
A Manchu Emperor, a few years after the Chinese Empire 
was roughly conquered, did it for u year or Wo, and nt once 
found out his mistake: but then tho Manchus bad never 
seen thu sen before; not ono ^lanchu senmnn existed, (or, 
indued, oxisU to this day) i and uncuutb early Maoebn ideas 
in no way reprcBcut ancient China, This id only one 
illustration oat of many- There can bo no object in even 
hiiitiug at a community of ideaa between China and thei 
West unless it lie to create or increoHO the confused 
itnpDu^jiou upon the eretlulnuH roader’a mind that, though 
single links may bo weak, tlio w'holo chain is notwlth- 
stiinditig there, either In substance or in Ehsdow i in this 
particular case there Is no justiBoation for even iiiiagimng 
the possibility of ii shadow. 

On page 439 it is pra^ioserl tliat the olen gated heaild of 
Asia Minur snggcBt a dt^scent from the ^lucrocopbali of the 
Greeks, Here, supposing that we follow'ed Misa Simeox's 
ouo, wo Tiiight state that, as now in Asia Minor, so in 
ifaneburia, the clonguLing of the head by urtidciid priwauro 
tB a living cuitaTn ; but even the Mpuchu Emperor Eien- 
lung, in explaining the groundM of this etutem in nn 
inipurml decree, protested aguiust the habit of making too 
much of n popular practice for scnsationid purposesw 
with " the Chinese and Syrian mle against parebasee or 
presents being made or accepted by per.>son« in puthority/' 
I ft it not an exception tor any country not to have ench a 
regaUiiim ? I, it not a foct that in Chinn the rule is bat 
the shadowy protest of ccmveniional morality against lie 
uniTcnsal practice the other woy ? A Husainji rule forbidding 
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drunkennc-fSj Of d FrencU nilis agaiimt licotititjiisncss^ would 
Lavis os Tuucli vuluo from a com pa rati vo Luttoric.‘fll p^ltit of 
view. Indeed, llie Cbinefie are tfucb an elniitio people, uudL 
will sifetd) no far, tbut we aro told on pogo Oil Sir John 
BarroMT waa ulruck by tbo pbyaicul rcaembtainca botwoea 
them and the IIotteDtotd 1 

To suiu up, iberefore, tbo imprea^ioiiB created bj iba first 
volume: it is nu nJiiilnibly arrangod popuior account of 
Kgv ptiap, Babylonittu, As^ymn, and Phouaician civilizatiou, 
ill 'whicb the prtuqinejit aocLal cbaracteristi'Ca of eudi lira 
uompared in n. most mtereatiog and ffuggestiva way, Iho 
writer of the preaerit lines, whose fijwciality is Cbinew, la 
incompotent to qmatioo the accuracy of individual 
aiateirients ho far as they toucb ibe four T\' cstera oiviliiMi- 
tiona; but bo notices tbrougbout that aulboritie* upon facts 
tttrL*oting tlic ChiiuMe have been toe readily accepted by the 
authoress without that discriminatloa which one would 
natumlly have expected from one who bad coueulted tba 
origjjittl Chinese first-hand, Thia fact Icfids us to oik 
aurseives: Is it net posaihlo that the at'ceptaOCO of authority 
for the Egyptba and i[oaopolainrnn facta may bavo been 
equally facile ? Perhapa not i but, us tbe Chiue^o 
philosopher puts it, *' ace one angle and a good joiner can 
rulculuto the other three,** Any way, wu cauiiot at oU 
accept iho theory that tho Chineae are aitnply Turanimi 
Hesopotamians in disguise, ncr do w'c q^uito understand why 
80 little b aaid of the ancient Indian dviliaotioiis; and India 
18 ccTt&inLv more accesaible to Kbotaii and Turkestan than 
Chino, AVo are diEposed, from our humble aiundpoint of 
limited knowledge, to accord to tho authoress the bigbeaC 
praiao fur iuduiitrv, uculoness, inetbod, and Judgment, ns 
regarda iudificriiuinatenfias, it is diflicalt to blame her, for 
how is sho to know? When each sinologist poses oa u 
prophet, how is she to recognuie the true seci ? All we can 
venture upon in the way of adveme critic lam is to any Lhat 
We regret the position inio which she has been forced, whilst 
W'c fully recogniie her caution and her iulelligeiicB in oj ing 
askance all possible pitfalU^ 
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The second volume given u« a very compendious and, on 
the whole, accurate histon* of the Chinese social develop¬ 
ment; perhaps the best, in this particular line, yet published 
in any European tongue. If this general judgment is 
supported by every other critic. Miss Simoox may well be 
content to accept a few speciBc corrections in detail As is 
almost nnavoidably the case in all instances whore authors 
accept statements of fact second-hand, numerous misprints 
and mistranslations occur, as, for instance. Jo-thin for 
Jo-nhm (p. 12); Khin for U'in (p. 63); 7«'»» for Tnin 
(pp. 124-28, etc.); Chua-io for ntra-t*o (p. 130); Kao-tnony 
for Kno-ttou (p. 132); Lin for Lht (p. 102); CUmm HanJtn 
for Khifnn JIaniin (p. 172); Ktran for tran (p. 221); 
7»»i-/som iling for Ming T^ai-tton fpp. 237, etc.); 11,000 for 
1,100 (p. 240); Tang-Jn-Kong fox T*ang Jo-trang (p. 250); 
Ou-ni-tao-Jin for Ou-ni-latt-jin (p. 257). Of course these 
are small matters, but their recurrence tends to perpetuate 
error and confuse the reader. Moreover, the promiscuous 
acceptance of French, English, and Knssian romnnialions 
of Chinese sounds makes it difficult sometimes to know of 
whom she is speaking. Thus Su Ch« (if the French form) 
is Su Shi, or Su Tung-po himself, and not his brother Sa 
Trhfh (Anglic. Che). Then the ** Ho-chang ** of p. 277 are 
simply ** bonzes ” (Anglic. Ho-shang). The Grand Canal 
(p. 224) was not the work of Kublai Khan, who did little 
more than repair and alter the course of an artificial 
watercourse already existing for many centuries. An 
admirable pamphlet upon this subject has recently been 
]>ublished by the Jesuit Fathers of Shanghai, a whole 
set of whose works (published under the name of FanV/Af) 
Miss Sirocox should at once obtain at tho cost of a few 
shillings. 

On the whole, we are disposed to endorse, in a g^eral 
sense, all that Miss Simcox says in her second volume, 
which, considering that she is often compelled to accept 
what translators and specialists tell her whether she likes 
it or no, is certainly a marvellously successful piece of 
patchwork history. It is arousing, however, to find the 
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Chinwe General” Tcheng-kl-toug cited amongHt ths 
literary sutberitiesf. 

£. H. 

CoLO?tEL SiK Robetst Saxdemxs : KiB Ltks Work 
OS' OUR Indian Fhostier, By T. IL Thornton, 
C.SsL, D,OX. 8VO, Londoo, 1S95, 

The remarkable coreer of Sir Bobert Sandemsiip although 
Httlo noticed outside India, was wdl worthy of perniant^nt 
record; and il would bo hard tc find anyone better equipped 
for the tusk ihuii Dr. Thornton, both by his sympathy with 
Sandctoftii^ii aini^s and bU lutiutato knowledge of the facts, 
Jfgturallv the aiithor'a fornier official poeiLiorj leads him to 
deal with tho aiihject of the morocir nioro iw a public tnuii 
than US u priviite individual. The Bob SandeiTiau that we 
have heard his early iotinRile# talk of, dtsuppeura nearly 
eotirelv in Sir Bobert 84 iiideniiin, the Governor Generol i 
Agent* for BalochiBUn. But oil things cooaidered. this 
may be looked upoti tDore as a niont than a defect. -Va ua 
individualr Sondetnau seems to have been just a blud', burly, 
hearty Eoglishnian {or Scotchman, perhaps I ought to sayj 
of a Dot uDcoiumon type, men who uuiko up in tenacity 
of ptirpOBo for the want of great luteUeclitnl power. 

Born at Perth in 1835, Robert Sandcnian ftiadicd India 
ID 1856 as a cadet in tho old Bengal Army ; and, afior a 
brief experionoc of soldiering during the Mutiny, he joined 
the Pan jab Oomoiiwaa in 3Iay, 1859- Do became Governor 
Gonerara Agent iu Ihiluchismn in, 18#&; and died at iba 
post of duty on the 29th January, 1892, near Ijis Bejla 
in that province. Luckily for him. most uf his early servica 
Was in the districts w'cst of the Indus, a ccantrj where his 
peculiar qualities were not stamped out of him, oa they 
Would huv© been in placea where ready oomplittnre with 
legal formalitiw and silent subniiasiveneas to authority urCj, 
for most men, tlie best outfit for u fluccesaful otihctal career* 
IVith Sundomiio's appointnicnt, in May 1866, to tho district 
of Deia GbuKi Kbau came the tvimwig-point in his career; 
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an opening lie re prewntod itwlf, of which he was not slow 
in nTail hiiUBelf. Ono-third of the population of the district 
was of the sumo Bnluch race aa the tribes beyoiiii ite 
western border. Both within and witbatil the district, the 
Hupremaev of the tribal ohiofa hud deonjed, lotertribBl 
quarrels were endless, and the public peace was constantiy 
disturbed. la addition, the mea borond the frontier were 
at loggerheads with the ^haii of Kolat, who qlaituod 
suzerainty over them. Sandeman now conceived the policy 
of reviving the power and antbority of the Baluoh chiefs, 
in the hope of eo using them as to put an end to all 
diS'erenoes among the Hulucb mhabitanta of his district. 
In this project ho succeeded Tno<tt marvcUously, by s judictcua 
mixture of firmness with conciliBiton. 

8ince the same tribes held the land on both sides of the 
frontier, it wu<; natural for Sandenisn to attempt a similar 
intervention in the afi'airs of the independent section of the 
tribe. The method adopted for adjusting disputes was that 
of coupled e.Vfltem of finding paid 

employment Ibr tribal levies in keeping the cotintry peaceful 
and the tmdo routes open. In these earlier measures wo 
have the germ of that system of modified control and 
inUirfercDC^ with which Sir lloljtort San demands name is 
now so honourably connected. For nine years, 1^66-75, 
Sandeman continued in charge of the Dera Ghazi Khaa 
district, overy year developing more fulJy bia ideas of tribal 
management. At length, in 1875* enme hb opportunity of 
pUydng a greater part upon a wider stageand for the 
remaining seveatcon years of hU life all hia energies were 
devoted to currying out on a larger scole the plane first 
conceived and put into foree at Ihrra Ghazi Khan. 

Sundemau's connection from ibis time with the nfiairs 
of Kaiat bringfi us to his coatroTcrsy wiih the ofiicerB iti 
charge of the iSindi border* The Sind system consialed in 
two things I II) strict military patrol of, with non« 
Intervention beyond, the border; (*i) treatment of the 
Kh«ui of Kalut os s eovoroigii prince, coupled with the 
complete duniol of aU political rights Ui the chiu^ 
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subardincita to him, who when they raised any diiHcnUics 
wore Biylcd reboUiouA imbjcats," On this question, aa wet 
look iHiek now, it is poisibW to believe that both the 
contending parlicB had aooio right on their iide» Fifty 
yearn ago, when the Smd frontier aratetn organuted, 
it would have been utter mhue^a to act on iSaiidetnan’M 
Tiewa. Bugris, ilarria, and Bozdurs were then cames of 
terror j our only liopot to keep them at arm's lecigtli and 
prciorve our own diatrieta from their tncuriiauti^- No 
wonder that Sir William Merewether, able man ttaough he 
was, should hare failed to nee in 1S76 that the system. 
under which he had grown grey, hud become antiquated. 
If it Wds^ os it now soenuf to us It was, idcvituble that an 
advance of our induence westwards must tukc pluca, the 
Sind syatera of non-intervention and a doae' frontier was 
doomed to perish. Sandernaa now appeared in the very 
nick of time, as the man of Providence, with a ready- 
prepared •cheme, and a strong, resalate will lo back it 
Some change there must have Thus, the situation 

heing such as it was, even tf Stuideman'a plan hud not been 
there for acceptance, some other must have been devieed 
to meet the ebatige of circumstances. Ifatutnlly the man 
'‘■ho hud Aomething detinito to propose, and wa^ ready to 
back bis ohcico, at the risk of hia reputation uad future 
career, carried everything before him. 

Lucky wus it for us thut Saudeman had hia way In I37tl; 
otherwise, it is dilBcuit lo eee how we could have succeeded 
in the aonthem half of our field of operutiona during 
1 Si 8-79 : aud oftcr the Mai wand check, complete disaster 
Would have overtaken u#, our route to the froot would have 
keen cut in two, Condahnr in all probability Would havg 
fallen, hail not Sandemon been already firmly seated at 
Quetta and wielding paramount lufiaenco in the whole 
country from Chaman to Sibi. 

Study of the eJECoUent map provided by Dr. Thornton 
will show the immenao change in our position, worked by 
the intervention in Buluchistan which began in I Si O# and 
of which almost the whole credit must be assigned to Sir 
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R. Sandeman. Oor sphere of influence has been carried 
»>me 800 miles further to the west; we command the flunk 
of any force marching on India rid Cabul; we are within 
easy striking distance of Candahar. Nor are we so far from 
Hirat as to be altogether unable to influence its fate. Our 
railway terminus is only fifty-nine miles from Candahar. 
By exploration and enquiry we have found out that the 
country of Baluchistan is not such an absolutely dreary and 
unprofitable waste as wo have been brought up iu the belief 
of its being. The coast is inhospitable ; the country arid: 
no effort of man would, I fear, be able much to improve it 
htill, without being one of the more favoured spots of the 
earth's surface, Baluchistan is capable of becoming once 
more, as it was of old, the sent of a great trading route 
between India and the West Some day the main line of 
railway between east and west will pass across it. This 
vision may be realized, perhaps, before the present genera¬ 
tion has totally disappeared; and in all these manrellous 
changes, both past and ypt to come. Sir R. Sandeman's 
preponderating share must never be forgotten. It is too 
early yet, no doubt, to pass a final judgment on the results 
of the position recently assumed by us in Baluchistan. But, 
thanks to the sturdy honesty of purpose and thorough 
self-devotion of one man, of whom Anglo-Indians may 
well bo proud, we have acquirc<l a frontier of oomrnunding 
strength, such as few, if any, of us expected to st'O ours 
for many generations. Our only fear for the ftiluro is that 
the king may arise ** which knew not Joseph," that iho 
lessons we ought to have learnt from the past will be 
ignored, and that in our childish over-haste for ao-callcd 
progress, we shall soon overstep the wi^ bounds sot by 
bandoroan, and suocurabtog to our craze for legality and 
haden uniformity of administration, proceed to set aside 
the chiefs and Khans, and attempt to rule Baluchistan os 
if it were a part of Lower Bengal. When that time comes, 
I>r. Thornton's masterly statement of frontier history and 
managemtmt will be there to act as a warning against such 
errors and os a guide into the right way. His Colonel 
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Sir Robert Sojidf^ziijm ” takes rank AMong tha cbusic works 
on tlie hUtoE^ cif oiur udmiDistratioa ia Indict will 
ooiitiauo to be for many u veto* the leading antkority on 
die irubjcct to wbicU it mlntes, TTe is to be congratuiuted 
on the saoceeaful completion of u ddbnnlt task, 

Stpt mii, 1895. Ikvine, 

The TXKTKtt*! RasmIdT nr MTfiL^ lIcnAituAD ELAtoAR 
Di’ohlXt, a lIiinxiRV or the MooMuta of Cesthai- 
Asia. An English Vetaion, Edited with Commentary* 
Notes* end a Map, by N, Eua 3, The Tnmslation by 
E. Dems^n Rojh. 

This LB a book of high importance and interest to all who 
concern tbenuwlvea with the history of the Mogbal EmpifB* 
Tho author, ilirzn Haidar* was Baber's cousin, Aa a con- 
tctnpt>rary of tho greater part of the events which ho 
deaedbea* nod moving on equal tarma among the maator 
spirits of the age* be hud every opportuiiiiy for getting 
tlio best infoEinatiua at dral-hand. Couaeqnently tho 
minuto details which the author gives of hia own Bafferiags 
and of the suiferings of his neareat relations during the 
{period that followed tho aflceudancy of ^heibanl Ehia lu 
Mawenwotthor and Ehorasan—of their escopca, odventams* 
succc:»sca* and discomfitures—let ua moro into the condition 
of ihe country atid fceliiiga of tho inhabitants of theso 
slates and of Kasbghar at that crisis* than perhaps any 
other monument exlaiiL" Such i* tho verdict of William 
BrskiDCj. who has himself tronaJated a large portion of tho 
work (Brit, :Miis. Add. and tho aamo praise may 

bo extended to whatever m the Turikh-i ttashidi ia based 
on -^liraa Itaidar'a personal knowledge or experience. 

The iutrod nation* by Mr. Eliaa* is full of uitere4ti:Lig 
matter. It oontaiiM (1) m isccount of the author* with an. 
csttiuato of tbe biatorical value of bis work j (3J a ■ummary 
of the Cbaghatai Khnnato down to its divUioa* ie. the point 
where Miraii Haitkr'a narrative begins* including a gonna* 
logical table of tho Heaso of Chaghatoi j (3) a detcriptiniL 
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of the lend of the Moghuls; (4) an account of the Tarious 
people by whom it \ras inhabited; (o) a delineation, geo¬ 
graphical and historical, of Uighuristdn ; (6) a brief recital 
of the eTenta which took place in the period immediately 
8ub.Hequent to the completion of the Tarikh-i RashidL 

Among much that will attract the specialist alone, anyone 
may read and admire the section on the physical geography 
of Moghulistan, with its graphic sketches, telling of one 
who has seen, not merely copied. Tlie dissertation, also, 
on the didforent meanings of Moghul, Turk, and Uighur 
calls for special notice. Mr. Klias makes a valiant effort 
to clear up the confusion which has reigned so long over 
thc^ geography and ethnography of this enormous area, and 
which, os he remarks, is mainly due to the shifting and 
hapharard nomenclatnro adopted by Oriental historians. 
Some of his conclusions may appear insufficiently supported, 
hut in any case we must confess that ho has thrown light 
into the darkest comers. A word is duo in praise of the 
niap, which will be of greot assistance to thixsc who would 
unruvel the complicated movements of the time. 

The translation, stripped for the most part of ornamental 
verses, moral sentiments, lists of pious and learned 
contemporaries, small-talk, miscellaneous anecdotes—all that 
U unnecessary and therefore abundant in a Persian history 
^*8 very readable and accurate, so far as can be judgii 
in the absence of the original text. Jfuch thought and 
patient labour have evidently been bestowed upon it. Here 
and there we meet with a doubtful rendering, e.g. hatrd 
mention (p. 05), where the ordinary meaning seems to 
make good sense; fi HuJe murd ‘that pig died' (p. 90); 
kAa» 'a thorough Moghul* (p. 179), for which, 

though It has Erskine's authority, I should prefer to read 
2io{jAui ‘guardian of their interests.* The clirono- 
gTsm on p. 95, wr-i k/iar giriflnh Abdul Kudu*, requires 
elucidation. As it was composed to commemorate the 
exchange by Abdul Kudos of an urban for a po-storul life, 
khar must point to khargih, and we may render: ‘Abdul 
Kudos took a fancy to tents.* On p. 174 the words 
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‘ became a falcon/ which Mr. Elias says he cannot explain, 
ore derired from Sufitstio sources. The falcon typifies the 
soul reluming to God. So Jalaluddin Ruroi writes in ono 
of his poems— 

ax haitd-i tn dtrdZ'i (ahl-i bdx ; 

Bds dnM<lam, kik xd^id-i tuUdnam drx&st, 

* For love of thee I hearkened to the sound of the falcon* 
drum ; 

I returned [or I became a falcon], for the arm of the King 
is my desire.' 

The spelling and accentuation of Oriental words is not 
all it should be. On p. 218 alone we find Dohistun, 
Alamat, and no^hisliin. The author tells us that this part 
of the work was performed under difficultioa, and practically 
the value of his book is not much impaired by a fault which 
the Persian scholar will easily correct, and others, of 
necessity, ignore. 

Reynold A. Xicholson. 


Bieuotheca Lixdiwiana. Catalogue of Chinese Books 
AND Manusceipts. Pri%'atcly printed. 1895. 

Tn the introduction to this Cotalogue, Mr. Eldmond, the 
librarian, tells us that the Chinese portion of the great 
Library at Haigh Hall contains about 8000 native volumes. 
The foundation of this collection, which was made by the 
late Lord Crawford, wos the purchase ra Woe of the Chinese 
library of M. P. L. van AJstein, in 1833. Many additions 
Were afterwards mode through agents in China, until the 
collection assumed its present dimensions. 

A catalogue of the Van Alstein Collection was made by 
J. Williams, the author of a learned work on Chinese 
astronomy, and that formed the basis of the present 
Catalogue. This should be looked upon, the compiler 
tells us, *'as a brief haiid*list or preparatory study, rather 
than a catalogue worthy of the importance ol the coUection. 
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Ab it standB, however, the CaUJogue u a creditable pro> 
ductioD, and forms a good index to tho books in tbe Chinese 
portion of the library. The compiler acted wisely in taking 
advice from Professor Douglas and in following the Wade 
system of transcription of Chinese sounds. 

From this Catalogue wo leam that the collection of Chinese 
books in the Bibliotheca Lindesianu is one fairly reprosent- 
Qtive. Wo find it contains a large number of works by 
tho early Jesuit and Protestant Miwionnries, good editions 
of the Confuoian classics, some valuable Buddhist and 
Taoist books, the best historical treatises, some good 
cnoyclopmdias and collections of reprints, several valuable 
philological treatises, and not a few of the higher works 
of light literature. It contains alto several treatises in 
Mnnchoo and Corcan, and a few works on Chinese subjects 
wiittcn in Western languages. 

As the present Catalogue is apparently intended to be 
only the outline of a fuller one to be made hereafter, it 
may be of service to point out some of the poiuts in which 
corrections and improvements may be made. 

In Jio. 260, page 6, it would be more correct to call 
Ch‘aug-un not thr but an ancient capital of China. Several 
other cities have also been ancient capitals. 

In No. 604, p. 10, and in other places it would be better 
to substitute Con/uciu* for K*ung Ch*iu. 

Under No. 259, p. 16, it should bo stated that the **Chu 
txQ ch'uan shu*' is not u complete collection of the writings 
of Chu Usi. There are several treatises by the great 
philosopher and commentator nut included in this colloclcd 
edition of his writings. 

Page 15, No. 195. “ Traditions of Tso. By T»o Ch‘iu- 
roing.** This is apparently not correct. The Chinese name 
indicates that the treatise which bears it is a reprint of 
sn annotated editiun of the “ Ch'un-ch'iu ’* with Tso's 
commentary. 

Under No. 206, p. 15, instead of ** Complete works of 
Pi” wo should have ** Reprint of the Ch‘ieu-chi of Lu 
Shih.” 
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Under No. 194, on the same page, the word* “ Description 
of Ch'ueh Li ” give an imperfect idea of the book bearing 
the title Ch*ueh-li-chih.” This book givee an account of 
Confucius' birthplace, tomb, temple, and of the worship 
performed in the temple, and of the places in the neighbour¬ 
hood associated with the sage. In the Number Key the 
character for JCuan is given by mistake for that for Ch*kfb, 

Page 18, No. 321. Fa-hsien’s Fo-kuo-ebi ” is not 
"a narrative of the travels of Fa-hsien in Central Asia” 
(where he went to obtain information and documents 
regarding the Buddhist religion). It describes briedy 
the pilgrim’s journey overland to Indio, his travels in 
that country—the one to which ho went for “information 
ond documents about the Buddhist religion —and it relates 
his Tovag[e from India to Ceylon, and his return to China. 
The edition of the”Fo-kuo-chi” in Lord Crawford’s Library 
is the comparatively rare one edited by Hsu Hsu, of Nan- 
ch'ang. In the Catalogue the name of the editor is given 
os “ Hsu Hsu-kuug.” but the word kung here probably stands 
for the character so read which means “respectfully,” 
“ reverently,” and belongs to the next character. 

Page 19, No. 64, for “Amiutha” read Amitabha or 
Arnitayus. and in the name of the translator / should bo 
substituted for g. 

No. 322, p. 19. ” Fo Tsu Li Tai T*ung Tsoi.** This 
treatise is much more than a “ History of the Buddhist 
sainU or patriarchs.” It is rather the annals of Buddhism 
first in India and afterwards in China in connection with 
Chinese legends and history. 

Page 25, No. 445. For link in “ Hsu-ting-oh'ien-lu, and 
in the Number Key for the same, CA'iVi should be substituted. 

No. 343, p. 28. The “ I ch'ieh ching yin i” explains not 
only the " foreign technical terms found in the Buddhist 
works,” but also the difficult native words and phrases. 

No 331, p. 36. The ”Li Sao” was composed by Chu 
Yuan, not by ” Feng ^Joo.” 

No. 362, p. 38. “Liu sbu ku.” This book is not 
“on ancient dictionary,” but a philological treatise of the 
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thirto{*nth centurr. It gives an account of Chineao characters 
under the sixfold claasi6catioa of them according to their 
origin and use. 

No. p. 42. ** ifu 'Pien tzfl Ch'uan Chu pu Chfing.*’ 
This title is explained as moaning ** Respectful terms for 
addressing the Emperor and superiors generally.** The 
book, however, it apparently the well-known account of 
the Emperor Mu*t visit to IIsi-Wang-.Mu. 

These and other errors of interpretation and transcription 
can bo easily rectified. The compiler would make his 
Catalogue more useful by giving the number of the 
instead of the p^n of the books, and by explaining whether 
a dttte added to a work is that of the particular copy or of 
the book when produced or first published. 

T. VT. 


Die Relioiox nss Veda. Von IIbrmaxn Oldenbero. 
pp. 620. Berlin, 1894. 

Not for many years has so important a work as this 
appeared in any department of Sanskrit research. It is 
a book which is full of ideas, dealing in a thoroughly 
scientific spirit with a vast amount of material, and while 
calling in question many accepted views, puts forward 
a number of now ones in their place. I have therefore felt 
it to be my duty to devote, through lack of other leisure, 
part of a summer holiday to writing an appreciation of the 
book, rather than that its appearance should without 
some record in the pages of this Journal. 

The work consists of two ports of about equal length, 
the former treating of the mythology of the Veda, 
the hitter of its cult. The objection might be made 
that it is too soon for a new treatment of tho sub¬ 
ject after the ^blicatioa of Bergaigoc's great work 
^ BtHgion But Bergaigne’s book is limited 

m tU scope to the hymns of the Rigveda, and bears 
the character of a thesaurus of materials. Oldenbergs 
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work, on tho other hand, exploit* not only the whole field 
of Vedic litemture but alto much elae beyond ila range, 
und snbjecta the material utilized to a philosophically 
critical treatment. Tho aecond part is particularly valuable 
a* presenting, in a moatcrly fashion, a subject never before 
adequately treated as a whole. Few living SonskritUts 
would have been capable of thus sifting and conantraling 
so vast an amount of scattered material without smothering 
thd general treutraent under a mass of detail. Tho book, 
thorofore, not only represeuta a great advance in itself but 
will doubtless also prove a *t 4 ^ping- 8 lono to aocelerotcd 
progress. 

I am unable to agree with several of the position* taken up 
by the author, and think that some of them, even though 
defended bv n scholar of Prof. Oldenbcrg s grasp, are not 
likely to be* accepted without a more minute examination 
of tho material in question than seems possible in a 
work of so wide a scope. The probable rejection of some 
of them after such examination will, however, only lead 
to that advancement of truth which all real scholars have 
at heart. 

Perhaps tho moat important hypothesis pul forward by 
Prof. Oldenborg is that the seven .Idityaa, as representing tho 
seven planets, of which \ aruna, the moon, was tho chief, 
were borrowed in tho Indo-Iranian period by the Aryans 
from a Semitic nation more skilled in astronomy than them¬ 
selves. Tho arguments in favour of this hypothesis may 
briefly be reproduced thus: The group of the seven 
Aditya* oorrespoods to tho Ameahospeutas of Avestun 
mythology. Milra and Vuru^a are the chief Adityss. 
Milra (=the Avostau Miihra) is admittedly tho sun. 
Vaniija (=tho Avestan Ahura ^lazda) is, probably even 
in the oldest Vedic period, the moon. Finally, the 
identifi<»tiun of Varuoa with the Greek oCtpopo^ must 
bo absolutely rojectcil. Now all these propc^tions, ex¬ 
cepting Milra and Yaruna being the chief Adifyas and 
Mitrn origtnallv the sun, are liable to be seriously called in 
question. 
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ifost scholsrs are now-a-duva fully alive to the i3aoger 
of mvthologrioal eqiuitiona based on tbo identificntion ol 
names, iw onltr temling to force togotbor conceptions wbicli 
are totally discanneotod* In the preeenl cfl«e we have a 
phonetic equation wUtcbi, thongb offering n alight difficulty* 
is not one of thewe wbicb, like many other identifications of 
coraparstivH mythologisU, has’e to lie rejected in the light 
of the stricter phonetic kwa now recognised fep. Bmgniuna* 
Gntndfifm^ ii* p. 151)» But we have not only the phouetio 
equation \ we have also a fundnuiental equation of con* 
coplions. For the oldest evidence we possess—that of the 
Rigveda—k certainly more in favour of Vuruna being the 
enoompaseifig aVy tlnm anything elsu (cp- J^R.A.S, ISnl, 
p, 628). oidenberg. it is true, thinks that the ubscncc of 
Hitra^s connection with day and Tumi^iik with night 
in the oldest TikIu, does not disprove the ago of that 
oonnection. Now the late occurrence of n myth absent 
in earlier litemture, admittedly docs not disprove the 
antiquity of that myth. But when wo have one Tarm of 
u myth in the Rigveds and no other in the ktqr Vedas, 
very strong arguments must surely be adduced to demOn-^ 
alruto that the Kigvijdft represents the more recent stage. 
Tiie identity of Mitre with the sun in the litdolruniati 
period* cormbined with tho fact that ]ifitni and VartiQn are 
dual chiefs of tho Adityus, by no means shows that Vuru^ju 
was tho moon. Tiie imprebability, moreover, of the luoon, 
the los^r deity, so completely avershudowing the sun* would 
require a satisruetDry cxplauatioa. The ideEitihcatinn of the 
Adityos with the seven Ameshospeutas, in which Olden berg 
follows Roth (3!.D.M,0., A'i, Hi) may bo correct; but 

Spiegel doubts it, and WindUchnimnrL thought tho Amesba- 
spentos a purely Iranian crentiou. The number sevea can 
scarcely l» add to be characteristic of the .Adilyas, Not 
more than nix ere ever aunmerutorl by name, and that only 
once (RV, II, 27, 1). Their number is only twiuu specified, 
and that in the younger parts of tho Rigvedu* once as 
seven, along with tvro other groups of seven onlv (IX 
111, d), and once ns eight [X, 72* S). ITjo number 
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it fpven as eight in the Alharra-Teda, the Taittirjya 
Brahmans, ond the Satapatha Briihnuina, the Utter also 
stating it to be twelre. The isolated application of the 
numbCT aeven may therefore quite well bo purely Indian, 
due to the analogy of the seven R?i»» the seven priests, the 
seven rays of the sun, and so forth. A{^in, though in 
the Veda the names of the three lesser Adityas (Bhaga, 
Aipsa, Dnkst) are abstractions like those of the Amosha- 
sfientas, there is no single correspondence in the names of 
those abstractions. Finally, Oldenberg has to assume that 
the character of the Adilyas, and purticuUrly of Varu^a, 
could, when borrowed by the Aryans, hardly have been 
understood, it being impossible that the moon os such 
could within the Indo-Iranian period have developed so 
highlv obstract and ethical a character as to account for 
the supreme position as a moral ruler of Ahura Mazda in 
the Avesta, and of Varuna in the Veda. Thus Oldenberg a 
hypothesis appears to mo to involve too many doubts, 
improbabilities, and assumption* to warrant ita acceptance. 

Another view of more general bearing put forward in this 
woric, is the existence, among the deities of the earliest Vedio 
period, of a number of direct abstractions. On the general 
character of the Vedic pantheon, Oldenberg himself says it 
is certain that the higher gods e. those which are not of a 
Semi-divine or fotishisiic natnrej of the Vedic, and certainly 
also of the Indo-European period, are without exception, or 
Well-nigh without exception, the deified representations of 
entities in nature or the forces which are active in the great 
phenomena of nature (p. 40). 

All the deities of the Rigve^ ^**‘*^^^ 

Regarded as abstractions may bo divided into three cUsses, 
One of these, consisting of purely allegorical personifications 
of abstract qualities, such as Manyu (Wrath) and nraddha 
(Faith), is scantily represented in the Rigveda, and that only 
in the verj* Uteat hymn^ because of the specubtive tendency 
which manifests itself in these. This class of deified abatrac- 
tiomi, further developed in the Vajasaneyi-Snmhita and the 
Atharva-veda, as exemplified by Kama (Desire), provaib 
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still more ia the Brabnin^ and in poat-Vodio mytHob”;!-, 
wxtli peraoniUeatioDfi like Dliajrum (Duty). With tliia groiip 
Olden berg^ ia net ooucemed. 

Anotiior dtas of ab^tniutiona irKich is alio raro, and the 
deiticA of which, wiLh one or two eicsuptlons, are separate 
individuals in the tenth book oaly,. txnuprUes ticimee with 
tho Value of attributes or optthets, Pnijapati, fjord of 
Creatures, U an esamplo of this type. in tbe only 

older portion of the Rigveda (IV, 63, 2) in whbb 

it oecara, thia name Is netiinlly an epithet of Savltf, 
wlio is them called ' supporter of heaven and prajiTpftti 

of the world. In IX, 6, 9 it la applied tia an epithet 

to Soi^ compared with and Indra. Ia the 

remaining four CKcurrenccA, ull in the tenth book, Pfajapnti 
appaara as an indopendont deity, once aa tho aupreme god 
above the other gc^ (X, 151, I ii). It it otdy in the SCtrea 
and the post-Yedic Brahnaanitiid literature that ho become* 
idenliiied with DruheniL One god belonging to this clos*^ 
BThaspati or Bmhma^aa puri, Lord of Prayer, ocenra 
fr^aently in the oldest as well ns the recent parte of tho 
Iligvcda. This is one of the deitios Oldenberg appears to 
regard m a direct personi6cuti<ni, ■ the celestial embodiment 
of the priesthood^ fp. IG, cp. 592). To me the evidence 
wems, though porhape erroneously, to ho in favour of 
Brhaspati having been originally an epithet repregeiiting tho 
Rocerdotid side of Agni’s nature, which had olready at the 
beginning of the Bigvedic period acquired an independent 
character, Tho many traits ho has in common with Agtii, 
capecially that of pumAiifa, domestic priest, bealdcs hia 
ocMmsional identification with that god, would be accounted 
for by the original amaeotioa, whUo the much more frequent 
distinction made between him and ^Igui would bo due to 
Hrhasimli's acquired indcpendeace. It would, however, take 
too much space to set nil ibijs forth in demih 

The third class iuclLido* names expreoaing u particular 
splmro of activity and mostly having the form of a 

in It inclmks, if Oldenberg^s view bo correet. 
OUT gods aa familiar to the oldest portions of the Rigveda as 
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to the Toungeat These are the * Instigator* (Savitf), the 
* Wander* (Vif 9 u), the * Fashioner* (Trostr), the * God of 
H^Mida* (Pusan). We may take Dhatf, the Ordaincr or 
Creator, os a clear example of this t}*pe. The name some* 
times occurs in the Rigveda oa an appellatire of priestt as 
*ordaincra* of the taorifice. As the name of a deity, it 
occurs about a dozen times, but only in the tenth book, with 
the alngle exception of one verse (3) in a hymn to the 
Visvodev,as, which enumerates a large number of deities 
(VII, 35). In ono of these later passages (X, 167, 3) it 
(MMiuni as an epithet of Indra, and in another (X. 82, 2), 
of Viirakarman. The similarly formed name Trat|r, pro* 
teotor, is mostly used as an epithet of Agni or lodru. 
It also occurs independently as (Uta trdir^ the protector 
god, four times (IV, 55, 5. 7; I, 106, 7; X, 128, 7), 
besides one occurrence in the plural (VI, 50, 1). Roth 
expresses the opinion in the large St. Petersburg 
Dictionary that ilcca (rd/r has special reforenoe to Saritr 
and also to Bhago. Thus of these two gods, Dhdtr and 
Tratf, it can, at any rate, hardly bo maintained that they 
are old creations or direct abstractions. But the god 
Saritf, whose name is clearly of pure Indian derivation, 
from the root ta 'to impel,' and undoubtedly means tho 
* Inciter,* etc., is mentioned with much frequency in 
the oldest parts of the Rigveda. There may, therefore, 
he better grounds for supposing that this deity embodies 
directly the idea of stimulation. Against such a view 
it may be urged that Savitf undeniably partakes very 
largely of tho character of the sun. Though it is im¬ 
possible bore to show this in detail, some of the more 
striking statements to this effect may be mentioned. 
Savitf is pre-eminently the golden deity. He illumines 
heaven and earth (I, 38, 7. 8, etc.). He rataos aloft his 
strong golden arms, with which he blesses and arouses 
all bi'ings (II, 38, 2, etc.). The raising of his arras 
»«. in fact, characteristic (I, 95, 7). He moves with his 
chariot, seeing all creatures, on a downward and an upward 
path (I, 35, 2. 3). He shines after the path of the 
j.aA.s. 1S05. (21 
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fYj 81, 2). In Mvertil pasBAg^A SiiFitr mid Sutta 
to be indUcnminately gpoken of to denoto the saoxo 
deity. Tbore are aomo tnac^a that the word has not yet 
entirely lost ita attributive viiliie^ for it is twice osed 
as an epithet of Tvas^ {ITI, 55, 19 ; X, 10* 5)* and in 
nearly half its ocourrencea accompanies the word 
It is, thorofDro* certainly very probable that Savitr, the 
RtimalRtcr* shculd represent one of the sun^'a most pro- 
miDeot charueteristica, its eti mulcting power, which both 
ftroTiAea uni mate beings to life in the moming, and 
proTijotea the vegetable growth of the earth. Though 
of a mom special character than Siirya, he might be 
identified with the latter because of the original con¬ 
nection being still felt, but disLinguishod from the concrete 
sun as having gone through a separate evolution of liis 
own. This seems decidedly more probable than that Sdvitf 
should be a pure abstraction of the notion of HtimuLatioii— 
which ia contrary to the general tendency of the mytho¬ 
logical ercutioni of the Higveda—and should then have 
attracted to himself a large body of solar traits. And all 
the timo the name exprcjsses an entirely epproprmto attri¬ 
bute of the sun as its startizig-point. Oldenberg^i view, 
in fact, seems uuueceasanly to invert the probable order of 
OTolutlon. 

He further explaius Vik^h to be the ^IVmidcrer/ bs 
cxemplif^'ing the notion of ' wideaeas of space.' He 

cannot aso that Oiis deity recognizably represonts a power 
of nature, and tbialcs that every distinct trace of sobr 
character is absciit m him {p. 227 f.). The prevailing 
notion m the conception being widimcss of space, Vjsuu 
is the god who traverses it, orderu and pnjcurve it for men. 
Hie characteristic tbreet steps cannot refer to the sun's 
coarse, Ibr what is said about them docs not agree with 
tnorning, noon, and evening, the third step hcriug ituhlinis 
and leading to the myaterioua world of the highest 

height, and showing no conneetton with tnnseC. The 
triple nature of strides Oldcnberg ihoreforo ex¬ 
plains from the goiierel favour shown to the numbLr 
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thrw Id mythoTog^j’* Now it is quite truo that if Vi^u 
be a solar deity, his chmncter has become greatly obecared. 
lJut I have eadcavourod to show (J»R*AjS» 189^, pp. 170 ff.) 
that the c^ideaea supplied by the Rigi'oda oad the Later 
literature is audioieut to warrant the iuferoooe that Yisnu 
actually reprcAonte a solar deity coiiceired os the sua, not 
m hia geueml character, but os the swiftly mov^iag 
lumiDary which with vast strides traverses the whole 
uuiversa la its threerDld divisioii of earth, uir, smd beavea, 
so lonitliar to Vedtc coamologj. This explanation meets 
Oldenberg*B objection to tbs usual iDterpTctetion of the 
three steps, wJiile satuifactorily occoiintiug for tbo character 
of the third step. 

Space win not admit of my exocnining, even in the 
cursory method followed above, tbo arguments odvs need 
by the author in favour of his theory oa applied to the 
gods PuMn and Tvasl^. 1 must coctent myseti' with stating 
tbo opinton that, on the one hmic} Oldenberg's view is not 
conformabln to the general cost of tbought In the oUcuiit 
Higvedic period; while, on the other, there seem to be 
gaod grounds for ft didorent explanation. We must hasten 
to Consider some of the uumenjus other pomta which claim 
nttontion. 

Olden berg revives and approves of the hypothesLi first 
ndvanced by MuonLardt, that the pbenomeDou represented 
by the Aavins, the twijQi gods of ecrrly dawn, arc the morning 
and the evening star. He certainly Supports this view 
with groat plnucdbiiity. The orguments in Javour of the 
identification are thesa; The morning star is the only 
light beside the morning fire, the dawn, and the sun. The 
time of the .-Vivine, their luminous oatnre, and their course 
around the heavens are applicable to the star. Nut so their 
duality. For white the Alvina are inseparable! two stars 
urn eternally apart. Still, the evening star would naturally 
be thought of os forming u couple with the momiug star. 
Considering the importaiiec of the moniiiigm Vedio worship, 
and the fact that sunset play a practically no part in it. 
white the Alvins nevertheleas are in some paasoges iu^ukeil 
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iDoming and arening and are Mraetimcs even spoken of as 
separate in the Rigveda, it seems by no means unintelligible 
that the star of evening should have come to be worshipped 
in association with that of morning. Tliia view, Oldcnberg 
shows, is further supported by the evidence of comparative 
mythology (p. 212, note 3). The Asvins, who are horse¬ 
men, sons of heaven, drive acroes the sky, and possess 
a sister, have a parallel in the famous horsemen of Greek 
mythology, the Jtov Kovpot, the brothers of Helena, and 
in the Lettic sons of god who come riding on their steeds 
to woo the daughter of the sun, either for themselves or 
the moon. In the latter myth, too, the morning star is 
said to have come to look at the daughter of the sun. 
Among all the numerous explanations given by interpreters, 
who have been puzzled by the Asvins since the time of 
Yaska, the only one, perhaps, which might seem to compete 
in likelihood with the present theory, is that of Gohlstucker, 
who thought that the Asvins represented the inseparable 
duality of light and darkness which constitutes the luorniog 
twilight. 

Oldenberg may be right in adhering to the generally 
accepted opinion that rarjonya goes bock to the Indo- 
Ruropean period, as being identical with the Uthuauian 
Perkunas. There are, however, some reasons worthy of 
consideration in favour of this god being a recent 
mythological creation. The conception of Paijanva in the 
Kigveda is natumlistically fresh, and the activity of the g<xl 
is very realistically and literally described. The connection 
between the appellative meaning of rain-cloud and iu 
personification is so close that it is often hard to sav which 
is intended. The name of Purjanya is regularly coupled 
with the literal name of wind, od/o, while the more fully 
personified Indra is associated with the less concrete Vavu. 
If Parjauya and Perkunas are the same, it seems Hkely 
t^l only the appellative meaning is Indo-European. But 
how c^ the equation Parjanya=Perkuuas be justified 
phonetically ? 

In U. iaterpreution of ih. lodni mylb, Oldenborg 
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appeara to me to explain one point too literaTIv' ami 
xinother too figuratively. He k of opmloti that the 
release of the waters by JodnSr was by the poeta of the 
Rigt'oda understood not of cek^tiaL but of tcrreatrial watera 
Bet fnjo from terrestrial nnmutiiinft. The neiulatLiDii of thia 
view Eeems to follnw fruni the uutbor’a own statenieiitd. 
According to his own conviction, comparative mythology 
proves that the cloud waters were originally meant, while 
the later mythology recognisjes tlie atmospheric ohametor 
of the Trtra fight, and the Bigveiia itself sbowa liiolnted 
remD&zits and traces of the old couception. Why tho 
Rigve<irc poets sliould have uodergoue this intermedijito 
aberration, is hard to see. It is true that Indm in 
Bcaroely over miid in the RigvedtL to rain. But in it not 
natural that the release of the oeleatiul waters should be 
described in more or Ices st€HH[>tyj>cd mythological totiuB, 
jujit as lightning hi reguUirly calleil Tndra'a t<ifraf tu ardor 
to ditfereniiute his actmt}" from the litemlly described 
opemtionH of u cognate deity like Poijanya ? It is no 
doubt ahio true that clouds, much the same as lightning, 
ploy no grmti part ia tho Higvedo (p. 141), as OldeDbcrg 
•wiya in agremaeat with OilJebmndl. Bat it is snrdy only 
true of tho literal nuniee of those phenontena. It will 
not 0041 ly bo admitted to bo true mythologically. Such 
on argument weald toll still aiore strongly ngninst 
nillebruadt’s lunar theor)* of Soma. For the litorul nacae 
of moon, Miiij cr crtwdrwwjjJjr, occurs decidedly less often ia 
the liigve<hi than that of lightning (nifjfvt) or of cloud 
ffMriyi?), On tho other hand, there appears to bo 
hardly suffioieat reason for Oldonbcrg's ixiofaphorical ex- 
plunatlan of Indra^a winning of light os *tho atlainmcnt of 
liright goods after overcoming terriblo danger ^ (p. 151). 

Apum anpaC, the Sou of Waters, in Oldenberg’s opinion, 
probably does not represent lightniag iu the HigToda, but 
fire in all water, eepecklly rivers and ponds. Opinion, is 
almost unanimous that thia deity repreaenta a form of Agni 
in the Bigveda. Though Agui may have bean regarded aa 
latent in tcrrcstriid waters, ns being so oftea extiaguiobed 
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by them, it is hartlly likely that in this eoodition ordinary 
tire should ao often be spoken of os shining forth, to say 
U(»thing of shining with undimmed splendour in the highest 
place (II, 35, 14). lie is, moreover, distinctly con¬ 
nected with lightning in the often quoted passage: * clothed 
in lightning, the son of waters has mounted upright on 
the lap of the slanting (waters)* (II, 35, 9). The name 
itself is indicative of issuing from the waters. The Avestn 
has, however, to be reckoned with in determining this deity’s 
original nature. Oldenberg, disagreeiog with Darmesteter, 
w'bo identities Apam napat with fire in the story of the 
conflict of .\tar (fire) and the dragon (Yosht XIX), takes 
him to have been originally a genius of the waters. The 
rather scanty and iudcflnite information about him quoted 
from the Avesta (p. 118) seems to favour the Higvedic 
conception quite as much aa Oldcnbcrg’s view. The only 
support for his opinion which he can adduce from the 
Rigveda is the fact that RV. X, 30, a hymn addressed to 
Apam napat, is in its ritual application exclusively couccmcd 
with ceremonies connected with water and not with fire. 
Rut this hymn is by no means so decidedly sacred to Apam 
naput. According to the Anukruma^l it is addressed to 
*lhe woters or Apam napiit.* As the name occurs only 
three times in its fifteen verses, Ludw'ig and Grassmann 
agree in regarding the hymn as celebrating the wTiters 
only, which are mentioned in every verse. *Son of 
waters * is a graphic designation of lightning, while some 
such expression as * lord of waters' would better describe 
a genius of the waters. 

Oldenberg, dissenting from the view that Rudra is a 
storm-god, believes him to be a demon of disease coming 
from forest and mountain, like Mara Silvouus. It is, 
however, hard to get over the fact that he is the father 
of the Maruts, who are often called Rudms. They would 
hardly be so named if their father were so totally different 
in character from themselves. His being characteristically 
an archer is liable to more than one interpretation; but his 
tnissilc-s ore several times definitely referred to. He is 
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-spoken of u bolding o bolt in bis boml (r^Vtr^Atf), aa 
epithet applied to no other god but IndnL^ IJi* lightning 
aboft discharged from the tky tmvefitcs the earth (¥11*46, 3)* 
He 1 b besought not to Dfiaai'l hia worshippera with cele&tia 
file, but to oauw Ughtniog to dfiscend ekewhore (AY. XI* 
2* 26' X* I, 23), He is the ruddy bear of heuveu (I, 
IHy 6), the' term boor being otherwiflo mytliologicidly 
applied to the Maruts and to Yrtm, Tbe three hymns 
addressed to Eudra in the Rigvtda conobt chiefly of 
deprecatioim, in which he is besought to spare hh 
worahippera and their caltle with hk bolt. Hm name m 
some poasiigTO of the Eigireda appeam to bo an opithot 
of Agni. Though it cannot be said that thens w anything 
verv definite to show clearly what natural substrate ho 
repl^nU, a probable oonnWon may be drawn from tUo 
abovi^mentioned troiti The rebtioa of Rudra to mfluntmns 
and forusts is not found till the lator Vudic literaturo, and 
iU foroo as on argnmeiit k weakened by his there ^ing 
coiineoted with all kinds of localities- Tho aTideticu * ^ ® 
Eigveda would, therefore* appear to be in favour of Rudro 
being a storm-jEod, in whom the baleful nature of Itghtmng 
is prominent* in coatrast with its action wholly beneficial 
to man in the case of Indnu This accouuta for hts for¬ 
midable naturo—which iS more and mote developed m tha 
lutor literuturo-manifested in hia killing and injunog 
nmn and beast with bis shafts* It aka accounts for bis 
being ihfl father of the storm-goda The heahng an 
beneficent side of bis cbarocler would be_ due partly to ibe 
purifying action of tbe thundorstomi lu clearing away 
hurtful miasmas* and partly to his action of spmug thi^ 
whom he might sky* The latter trail donbtl^ gave ™ 
to the ouphemUtio attributo Vanspicious (biva)* which 
developed into bin reguhir name in mythology* 

Our autlmr oxitlciifcs udrertely (p- 101} the much 
disei^sud theory of HcnOthokni, Mho belief in mdisidual 
g<Mls alternately regarded as the higbwt/ a the^y which 
has also been opposed by Whitney and Hopkins* Oldeoberg 
argma ttu^ oa the one band* hymns addressed to the 
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YievedeTus aro frequent, m which nil tha deitiei, even the 
lesser ooe^ nm piuirted in Auceession; while^ en the etlier, 
the ^hnicul priest could not but know the exuct rtktlvo 
ponitiOB of each god in the Soiua rlruul, for whicli the 
iDflse of the Vedio hymns wore composed, cind which 
included the worship of almost iho entire pantheon. Flo 
concLudca^ therefore, that Flenothcism is ralher an appciir- 
^ce thnii a reality, nn uppearunce ptvducc'd partly by the 
ludeaniteness of outliue in the Yedie godss, and pi-tly hy 
the naluml esjjggeration of the priest uad singer in eitollitig 
the attributes of the god he is addreiMiug. This piece of 
criticism aoems decidedly to hit ibo nail on the head. 

lo his appendix (pp. 5G9-bl2) Oldonberg^s destrqetivo 
criticism treats with telling effect the novel bvpothc=^i* 
advanced by Hillebrandt iu his important book’ FWiW/r 
Jfl/t/iQiofjm, that Soom as n god throughout the lUgvedu 
means the moon, which, moreover, is thn centre of Yedlc 
wor^ip. The ktc Prof, mitiiey, in a paper touching upon 
Ihia hypothesw in a aceptioil spirit, had colled for u ikluilod 
exarniimtion. This Prof. Oldenherg has, without dekv, 
anpphed m a masterly fashion. TIU argument k in outlha 
as JWlows: In tho vuat majority of references to Soma in 
the Kigvedo, tho character of the g^d as a pereon meat ion 
of the plant and jaiue is clear and obvious. On the other 
hand, while the identifiootion of Soiaa and the moon is 
unmistakablo in the Inter literature, there is in the whole 
of the Eigvedu no single instance either of an express 
Identification or of an expreaa referenco to the moon loin^r 
tl^ food nf the godiL The foot that even in the l^" 
o^ure passage in which the ideatificatioa is gcaeniUv 
wlmilted by Vedio scholars, vin. that which refers to tho 
wsddmg of ^nui m,d Siirya (X, 8-5), the lunar uatum of 
^mn u alluded to lu a secret known only to Jlrehmaiis, 
indicates the incipient character of the coQoeptkn. The 
bnlhance of Soma h constantly brought into relation willi 
_he sun, hut this it often vaguely exprewed. It ^nh in 
vngue p^gea tbnt the lunar Soma of later belief *can 
(“P- P- !«)• A. th. l!p„ Oldoubcrg 
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admits tbat ^tnid tbc faticifal and ehnotie inuigciy of the 
S]mii bynms may lurk a oisital identlSuation of the cclcstiul 
Soma arid iJje moob, or reference to the awolling- ijf the mooir 
tifi pamllei to the aweUibg of the Somu plant. Eat with 
the few exceptions gcnorelly recogoinjd in the later Rig%'Odi 4 
and possibly othersp the poailioa that tha god Soma 

in the Rtgverla b ooi the whole n parson ification of the 
terrihstnal plane and juice, remain'! anshoJeen. If thb bo 
80 , the latter half of tlio hypothesis, thut the worship of 
the moon dominoles the religioiis ClioiTght of the Rfgvedji, 
ncceasoritv faJU to the ground. It should be addetl that 
Prof. Itloomfiehl admits Hillebrundt^B former contention, hot 
rejects tbo latter fAmcr. Joorn, of Phil,, voh xIt, jjl 491 

The greater part of the second hslf of the volume 
(pp- i]02-69;J) brings together and critically treats, with 
a masterly command of the luatprtal, all that is at present 
known concerning the various kinds of socrifice, the difibrent 
hres, the prieste, ceremoaies, fesliii'ale, prnji'er, and magic in 
the Yudaa. A prominent imd impnrlaut feature is tho 
t'ery wide udliaation of ethnological litemtQfo for the 
purpooe of dieerimibating micient inheritance from new 
developmont. Hitherto the study of Vedio religion has, 
to its detriment, hoen iaololed from the light which the 
scionce of ethnolDgy is capable of shedding on it- One 
widely dilFuaed priraitivo conception which the Indo- 
Huropeana moj^t have inherited from im earlier stage, but 
I think not referred to as *ach by Oldenbcrg, Is the notion 
of heaven and. earth being the universal parents. 

I'rom a genoinil point of "Viowr OLdenberg shows that the 
ritual indicates the quite predominanlly benevoleot ebaracter 
uf the great Vediq gotls, as the endeavour to ward them 
off bv prayer or offeringa of food is a rare trait, chiefly 
apparent in the cult of Rudrs, Among iho lesser detnonijict 
powers the hostile pHnlominate; whilo the souls of departed 
iathors are tn^ated us both friendly and uncanny. The 
Vedio sacrifice being intended to elicit the favour of the 
gods, U accord pun ied by pruyers, niankftgivibga ars almost 
entiroly absent, the V'edic language, in fact, net knowing 
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tHa word to tlmiik; (p* 305)^ Tbe gfiaeiul attitude of tbo 
Bocridcor of the Elgvedn is the eodeurour to eroke the 
benerolonca of a deity by satisfy in ttrengthcningi. es- 
hibmlieg him with the offering, which h ebioBy Somti, 
in the expecEnncy of no ubuuiliint recognition of such 
attentions. A few passagos are, however, fannd in the 
Higveda, in which the Buoriticcf is regarded as osorcjsing 
a kind of magical, conspelting ioduoiice on the deit 3 S But 
such a notion is mre, and is pru 1 :]ubl 3 ’ ^ regarded us 
an incidenLul fancy. Thia conception of the power of 
the priest became a conspionous feature in the period 
of the Bnihina^as, whore the roialive importunce of 
the gods Hod of sacrlhoe is inverted, the gtKls being mere 
shadows and. socriheo all^pow'crfuL The chief source 
of iLia view Oldcnborg sees in ibe mixture of two 
originally separate spheres, sacrifice and magic, wLitli 
BergaiguG does uot Qufiiciontly dislioguteh fp. 315}. The 
way in which Tedio cerenioiiies, as aliowu bv Lira, are 
everywhere permeated by mngicbl nut ions is highly 
interesting and important. 

The magical fire for warding off injurious t]drit% which 
ia the more primitive, being spread over the whole earth 
among races in a low stage of civilmation, is not to be found 
in tho Tedic calt. It bos become oninlgatnated with the 
ordinary sacrificial fire, but i», according to the author, 
rupraacDted in the more elaborate ritual of tho three fires 
by the southern fire, for it is froia the south 

that tho eouils of tho dead and cognate uuconnv spirits 
upproneb fp. 340 ). 

The only perfectly certum trace of huzDan sacrifioo in 
^edic timea in Oldeaberg'i opidioa is to bo found in tbo 
rite coiineoted with the building of the fire-ultar, in which 
u man, horse, bull, niEn, and he-goat are prescribed as 
the five victinia. The I^Lapathu BrahmaQa, however, 
ftpeoks of this ns a thing of the poat, subatitutca being 
then already in vogue (p. afil). The weight to be attached 
to oaoient legends like that of Suna^pn must, he thinks^ 
remain doubtfuL 
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With regsjtJ to tb.a dif^LTCDtiatiDa of tisuhatciil prieflita m 
tho JiigTpda^ OHedberg *9 m^gtimeat fp» 396J ogainst the 
exi«teiji^e, Bl leofit in oldeat portioiia, of the BroUrmiii 
specifically so culled, is not very cfeac. The name oocura 
a* the Wt of aevati in the oldest list of lechnical pricals 
{RW II* 1* 2J; bnt it can he proved uccerding to 
OltJed'befg that he repreaenU iiOl the Brahraan of the later 
ntuah but the Brahcoauacchamsiii- If this be io, it voiild 
liAFfi heed uiivuiable io addace the proof uiore distimjtly. 
In any cnae* the oldeet V'edic ritual knewf eeveii priests with 
difltiiict functions. It is of intorMt and iniprtoiicn to note 
that the Arestii baa eight* the chief of whom, the 
nho in the Iranian Soma snerihee reoitedl the gathun* 
coiTtspoijda in nume and ftinCti.ott to the Vedie reciting 
prieat, the Jlofr, The names of the remaining Aveston 
prieatjj point to the sarne eacej-dotal actions as those with 
which the Vedio Soma sacrifice is ooncemed (p, 3S5), This 
shows how elttboriile the ceremonies of the SLimn sacrifice 
mnst have been oTfcn in the Indo-lrunion period- The (filfcl* 
or consecrotion preparatory to a rite* is* as Olden berg paints 
out, one of the obeervantes to be found among the moat diveTse 
primitiro pooples- Its real object is to bring about inter- 
oourae w*!!!! the gods by inducing an ecstatic condition. 
An important means to this end was fasting* which uau 
regardwl as resultiiag in cnlightsninent and supernatural 
power of variona kiiida Traces are aiready to he fotiud jn 
the RigYoda (cp. especially -X, Idfi) of the power of reJigious 
austerity* h//wrs, originally exposure to heat, which attoiiicd 
such an inordinate derelnpracnt in later India, 

The lost section (pp. 52^-97) dcscribca tho Vedic methods 
of burial and beliefs regttrding life after death. The author 
makta it probable that even the Rigreda—the later Te^ 
show it clcnrlir—alludes to n belief in hell, in opporition 
to the Tier of Roth, who held that only hmven, as the 
abenie of the righteous* is referred to, the existence of the 
vioked being ended by denth. But this latter view confiicts 
with the umverwil priiaitivfl belief in tha ctmtinuance of aU 
life after death. Olduaberg* b agreement with Ziiumer 
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and Schcmian, also «es poiitiro traces of the beliof in 
hell in tho Rigredtu 

With regard to the question of widovr-buming, the author 
points out that ethnolaginully the practice is on the same 
level as that of giving the dead man clothes and DmamenU 
ta wear in the neat world» a primitive custom not only 
widely diffused, but still clearly understood in the Veda 
(p. 686). Just as the bow piaeed in the hand of the 
deces^ is in the faneral rite of tho Rigvoda removed 
from it, 60 the widow oacenda tho funeral pyro of her dead 
huahand only to be reealltd from it to the world of the 
living by a special ceremonial act. This is clearly a relto 
of the sncieut custom of widow-burning, which," though 
imdoabtedly Mclnded by the Vedic ritual, was fur from 
being an invention of later Tlrahtnunism, and probably 
never, even in tho earlier period, Rdl entirdy into abeyance 
through the authority of the Veda. All this Las long ago 
been dourly shown by Prof Tyior in his CuUnrt. 

Though it has only been poaalblo in this review to touch 
upon a few of tho quoatioiis dealt with by Prof. Oldeabarg, 
what has been said probably iufficea to show how im¬ 
portant and valuable a oontributioo his book is to our 
knowledge of the religion of tho Tediu 

Aettiue a. Macdo^vbli. 
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Thw " Quiet Janmoy Bcrosa Chlqa to BrltiVh Bnrranh " 
comoe at ao opportune moDiant, aud U a welcome addillou to 

^'Trioon. of 

r'. “It 1* the aathur-e 

uuios ana ho is u seasoned traveller. 
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Tlie jqurney described in. ihij! bock is ane wfaicb has 
already been made by oeretnl tniTcllera, somo qf wbqm bavc 
WTitleo and pubtUbedi acL'tmola of tbeir jDameya% Tbe 
best of these uocouqta wore appitreatly read by our Butbor 
before he aet out on liia trareU, or at least l>eforo bo wrote 
hifl book* Indeed, the present work di^ra from moat other 
books of travel in Cbipn in tbw respect (along with others), 
that tbo traveller bad acquired si.>me inforniatjoti about 
China and ibe Cbineee, and the partiouLar line of country 
which ho waa to traverse^ before he started on bis journey* 
Out author went by steamer from Shanghai to Haukew 
and on to tebang^ tbo bead of aleam communication on the 
Yangtze up to tbe present. From Ichung to Cbtingking 
the traveller osccudtid the great river in a native boat, 
known Oft u Wupau or Five Flauks. This was a smull 
uncomfortable cmfl in which to go up the gorges and over 
the nipids. Our author’s aceoeut of these is very brief, 
but true and piuturosqae. He does not mention all the 
gorges, and his attention duos not seem to have been directed 
to tbe noteworthy objects in two of tbenii 

At Chungking Dr, Morrison made a halt of a few days, 
nnd during hie stay he made tbo acquaintance of all the 
foreign residents, especially the niiWonoriea. From this, 
on through VVeatem China, the journey was made by laud, 
the tmrelUr being dressed as a *'Chia«o teacher.” For 
the moat part ho trudged along on foot with his coolies, 
os he W08 not able to ttffbrd a sedan. Ho did indulge in 
the laiury of a sedan for a short distance, and he also made 
part of the jounicy on mulo or pony-back. The Clitaese 
nil along the route scoiu to have treated him fairly welJ, 
ujid ho iocs not fail to giro those who served him faithfully 
tboir doo meed of praise. He also sums up the cbfira«- 
tcrimics of the Chinese, that is of the Cun ton, artiste ns, in 
a few scntoucL's (p. 223 ) which are oa near the facts us an 
Autstnilian could attain. His journey was Dnevcntiul, and 
be arrived safelv at lihamO', from which he coutinutMi his 
travels to Mandalay and Eflugoon, and from tho lust by 
steamer to Calcutta. 
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Dr. Morriaon’s book i« written throughout in a cheerful, 
humorous npirit, pervaded by a half>repreased tendency 
to levity and sarcasm. What he has to say he says in clear, 
torse language; ho tells his stories well, and there is not 
a really dull page in the whole book. Moreover, for second* 
band information and opinions derived from others, ho is 
careful to cite his authorities. Oar traveller seems to have 
a catholic appreciation for missionaries of all sects, whoso 
zeal and energies, however, he apparently thinks are mis* 
applied. But his remarks on the various mission stations, 
the work and the visible results, are worthy of attentive 
porusal. So also are all his statements about opiuin>amoking 
and poppy-cultivation os bo saw them on his joumoy, and 
about the traffic in female children and infanticide. It 
should be remembered, however, that our traveller knew 
only about a dozen words of Chinese, which he probably 
did not pronounce correctly, and that he bad no interpreter 
when away from the missionaries. 

The book bos numerous pliotograpbio illustrations, and 
it is furnished with an index and a sketch-map. It is well 
printed, and is free to a remarkable extent from typo¬ 
graphical and other mistakes. 

A second edition of the work will in all probability 
be soon required, and there are a few inaccuracies in it 
which the author may like to have corrected. lie seems 
to go too far in what he states and suggests about the 
** Rice Christians'*—that is, those Chinese who become 
Christians for the sake of immediate worldly advantages 
to be obtained from the missionaries. The author does 
not scorn to know that there are many thomtnnds of native 
Christians, even among the Protestant sects, who not only 
do not derive any pecuniary gain from their connection 
with the religion but oven contribute to the support of the 
mission stations. No doubt some of the very low-class 
Chinese do profess themselves Christians merely with a view 
to a regular supply of rice and tea, but these should be 
re^rdwi os exceptions. On this subject our traveller 
quotes a missionary, the Rev. C. W. Mateer, os stating, 
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“ The idea (derired from Buddbtam) i§ univomllr prcTalenl 
in China that ereryone who enlera any sect should live 
by it.” This seems to bo utterly wrong and raisleoding, 
for sects in China, with the exception of Christianity, 
require to be supported by their adhercuts. As to 
Buddhism, evervone knows that the Buddhist layman not 
only does not lire by his sect but that he is called on by 
Ills religion to support the monks and keep up the temples 
ond the religious services. 

On p. 77 and in other places the word for ** Yaraen* 
runner *’ would be more correctly and intelligibly given 
as OA'ai-jfn instead of Chairtn* So also on the same page 
Gotethun I gotc$huft ! probably means ” Promotion I pro¬ 
motion ! ” {Kao-ihittg ! kao-shing !). The author’s translation 
” A little more! a little more! ” is, however, the practical 
result at which the Yamon-runner was aiming. 

At p. 209 wo read of the gaols of China, “or, as the 
Chinese terra them, * hells.’ ” This is putting matters 
wrongly* The Chines© do not call their prisons ** hells, 
but they call the latter '* earthly prisons.” 

T. \Y. 
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A. 


'Abbadia. 3. 

Abhuidt, t. 

Abrib, owdiirTal CMtle and ttactoarj, 
739. 

Abb poat, 787. 

Abol-FkLi, 0. 

Arira,Ml. 

Archaripbbbata«Sattadi. 781. 

Atuim kinga, 157. 

Aikhaa, Bortbcrn mbdiriaioB of 
Kbamti. 161. 

AUaaiaa, 188,160. 

AHon, aootluirB aabdiriaioa of Ebantl, 
161. 

>l'AjaiBa dtjr, 33. 

—— poahioB, 37. 

'AH [Mina) of 8 m, poet, 788. 

*AIf Ridi (MBlla) of B eh b eb aa, poet, 
788. 

Aujof, n. J., SaSnui €1i*ieB'a hia* 


torioal ratonb (chap. U), 93. 
Alunphra. 187. 
al'Alth dty, 31. 

— aatborilim eonmiiing, 37, 38. 
Alftaadtj, 47, 81. 

Amid, 2. 


■—- dty.33. 

■-RoBiao Aauda. 34. 

- aiiKiBni Kara Aaid, 34. 

*Abb dty, 47, 81. 
ttl-Anbir, 8. 


-d^, 47. 

-mint dtr, 82. 

AsBBal Beport, 067. 

ABBTadbapnia, mma of, 464. 

Arable iwImpi^aB in Egrpt, 827. 
.VanminaT, F. F., Nijyariatta, 489. 
Aichaiologioa] csplorataoBe in i B tl ia, 

Aritfb^ atone, fl9X 
.\fiianaa, 4. 

— rrrar, 84, 86. 

- sAmniaa FlnaieB, 4, 86. 


Aaoka, now edict, 691. 

AMBan, 827. 

Anton, W. G., writinjt. pristias, and 
* tba alpbabet in Cotm. 805. 
Atk'Tbartbar rim, 262.' 

AarpaTibba, 170. 

Atatan of ^490,168. 

-aririn in Vedaa, 166. 

-totioiaa, 167. 

-fiah. 167. 

-dv^, 168. 

■ ori^ of, 168 af arf. 

— boar, 178. 

Awiad citt, S3, 39. 

Ai'Zib rima, 261. 


B. 


BAbi TAbir ‘Fryfia of RaaudAn, poet, 

765. 

Bibil. the andeat Babjrloe, 289. 
Ilaf^hdid. 2. 

-ranala of eiMircn. 277. 

--veatara, 288. 

Bajaddi 89. 

Bajamia Tiihgo, 89. 

Babi, 8. 

Balad dtj, 38. 

- dta of PiBrnaa Shabrio 


bidb, 34. 

Balk dtr, 47, 80. 
al.Barmfia dljr, 33, 39. 
liarblMUBi ifiatdrt, 288. 

Barajk mooBtaina, 48. 

Barbiina district, 188. 

Baaiafa rim, 263. 
al.Bajra, 3. 

- dnrriptinQ of eaaak, 803. 

al'Baflha (tba Swamp), doKriptiaB, 
297. 

Bawaniaablr, andeat aaat of Moml, 
38. 


Bai^ha dtj, 33, 39. 
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Bkaxs*. J., Dotp on ■rcovat 

of BcBfpil, 808. 

■ Eajuka or I.«jtika, MI. 

Broifftla. Mahiun'* soeoiwt, 523. 
Bitiiiuoob, n., AtUltor of 

at-Tawirlkh. 211. 

Rbii(itrkka, 381. 

Bha^tij^ula, «t«po and rrllc* at, 623. 
Buijra kiiiif of P<p>, 200. 

- Xw>, 200. * 

Blocii, Dr. Til., an nnpiblulied 
Talahk! roppor>pUte in*cnptioB of 
Kio^ DhmtraMiiu I, 370. 
Brahma^. 165. 

Brhaddorati, Ioib>Ermaian paralla), 

202 . 

Baovat, E. G.,iiot« oo Um poetrj of 
the Peniaa lUaleeU, 773. 

Bm^h Pacha, ohitnatj, 4^“, 

Itiul, Bad'A.r, and Madra, 203. 

Buddha atnoe^ KhatatM, 160. 

- nluB of, 617. 

-Ih* Bating of, 751. 

Boddhadiaa, foaod^of a vihira, 380. 
Buddhapad hroona, 617. 

Bnddhiam to Coraa, 505. 

Buddhut brotuaa and lalioa of Buddha, 
617. 

-rrlicefonodlnRaBp>oa.I60. 

Bl' HLM, Dr. G., apiirniphlr macorcnea 
b Mporr. 000. 

-iuamption oo pedcabl 

from Bciwada, 633. 

— Dotci oa paiit and fataro 

archaKiloritml exuloratinoa b India. 

6t0. 

BarmcM dbtorta, 111-115. 

- Uitopadeaa, «31. 

Bom’b ritr, 33, 30. 

Bawayhid pciocaa, 2. 


C. 


raiaaiti* • Al^radkhta, 48. 
CaaaaTBLU, L. C., Indo-Eraaiao 
parallel. 202. 

CeTlaa. O^otal ■tnihea in, 464. 
.Ciua.i(aKa. R., tlie Jan*. 665. 

- - — aatirity of t^ Boddha, 

751. 


Ch^rla. Bnddhiat ehaitya at. 620. 
Ohb (floothara) Tocahoh^, 727. 
Chiaaae account of BeocaC 523. 

-arriral in Malar PeBbaala,525. 

-bioraphical tUrtioiury. 487. 

--aadjr eoitiago, 317 H mo. 

rh*4, 78. 

Chhuc. Khimti daitj, 150. 


ChSl P‘bg or Yilan. bbtorr of, 70. 

- commemoration (if deiuh, 79. 

-a Taoiat, 00. 

Ch‘ft T*‘ae, 78. 

Chit Yuan, 78. 

Cbwaait Chi, 78. 

Cntnagw, earlr Chinear. 317. 

Coin*, cuont^-nuirk* un carljr Peruan 
and Indian coina, 865. 

CuttpCT.plate Sinhaleae irranta b the 
BritUn Miaemn, 630. 

Corea, aritb^, prbtb^, and alphabet, 
505. 

-btroductiiin of Buddhum, 505. 

CoQntcr.marln un oarijr Penian and 
Indian cuina, 865. 

CtMipbon, 3. 

CetT, M. E. V., Oriental Congrea*. 
tenth report, lOl. 


D. 

ad.Dilira dtr, 47, 52. 

DamiMteter. J., obituarr, 216. 
Davurn, T. W. Rhja, .ifiUhaka atone, 
803. 

DajTwU.'A^ul ritr, 33. 41. 

- ‘Uintnal city, 38, 46. 

-- Kunna ritr. 33, 41. 

Debi or Dnrca, Kbimti deity, 150. 
DaBteaMAO, Mnaahl, Otuiarib b« 
acriptiuo of the Pratihira Kakkuha 
of t^amrat 018, 518. 

Deodhais, old Ahom nrieeta, 160. 
Dhraraaena I, Valaohl copprr.plate 
insuription, 370. 

Dijb, Arab name for Ti|rrta, 34. 

- •aU'Awri, deccription, 290. 

DUlauun. A., obituary of. 448. 

Dijir Bakr, prorince and town, 34. 
Duanioa, Aawmean tribe, 161. 

Dim^, •irtcr of DhmraMaa I, 380. 
Dujaji rirer. 3, 311. 

-- canal, 5, 68, 

Dnrga or Debi, Kbanti ddtr, 159. 


B. 


Eerpt, Atabie inMriptiou b, 827. 
EUnartb trib*. 390. 


Eptgraphie ducoreriei b Mraora, 000. 
Epigrapbr, Imlian, 653. 

Ercerouni, 48. 

Euphratea, 4. 


coune, 2. 
•oorre, 46. 


aAocata, 53. 
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EapbratM, ftTraiiif floviof iato afia* 
•nta, 82 H wf. 

' mull, 288. 

■ inm *ad to, MHatf. 


P. 

d^, 38. 44. 
d«Piratli dtj, 33, 48. 

PAt'sndu., V., Setobhiaum, 432. 
Foauwo, 0«a. J. G. R., 

•nd Muin, 208. 

Prit, brsBcli of Eapbratco, 47. 


G. 

OAVOMt/Vlnhanil R., tho Joins, 670. 
Oahkrpi^ "tiipo, 620. 

Ghop^OfiU atupo, 629. 

Gha^TiU inocriptioa of Um IVolDidni 
Koliknln, 813. 

GHinuow, G. A., otnos^oerent in 
iDodeni lodo-Aryoa navonilan, 139. 
OudiTida rtuiia, 626. 

Guhi, 183. 

- name of Rkooda, 184. 

■:— coBaniinB with Na%«n*To, 184. 
Gtuoox, P. R., the Khinitte, 187. 


II. 

al'IIadltha city, 33. 

—^— -the Pmian Nawldrd. 

38. 

-— rMtuTvd bj llarwu 

II, 38. 

aUHadr citr, 61. 

Ilahi, 789. 

UamiUhdd. 280. 

Harbijra. coaale of, 293. 
Hariorfanmi, Jain dcitf, 188. 
ai>IIav4aTt city, 33, 46. 
al.liaatra dir, S3, 38. 

-maanfaetarea, 38. 

IIuidij 7 « ranal, 4. 

IliiuU dty, 47, 49. 
l.lisabi, p«rt, 789. 

Hifa>iU*Mineh8r dtj, 47. 
nu oHt, 47. 82. 

Hitopaneaa, Bomeat, 431. 

Horsiaa, I.. C., on lha or%io •*« 
eaditr biaiory of the Chinaoe 
couMipe, 317. 

HoroHTOw, B., Kami Tocabn l arif, 

III. 

-Bootbeni Chin recabn-. 

lary, 727. 


Hita djnaitT, 93. 
HoaisTya nty, S3, 42. 


L 

Ibo Serapion, Sfesupotaais and 
Bafrhdad, 1, 288. 

India, part and futore anhanlopcal 
explaratiooa. 640. 

lodsu alphabrt, Sonitk oripa, 895. 

Indian coma, ooanltrr.marka. 888. 

Indn.Arran Tfamactilan, rtTHaHWCont, 
ISO. 

lodra, 174 rt ary. 

Inscription on pedwtal from Benr&di, 
638. 

Itticriptiooa, Arable, in Efrypt. 827. 

-OhataTila inKnptton of 

the Pratibara K a\ ki i k a, 813. 

- Valabhl copper-plate of 

Dhrnraaeaa I, 379. 

*Iaa canal, 8. 

lahahijya canal, A 


J. 

Jabal Aitndkhia, 47. 

— Ai^nulkhU, MMtrce of Eapbntee, 
48. 

-al-^tMus, 4T. 82. 

Birimmi. 61. 

- MisfiiO, 46, 4S. 

--— aama as Ak D4gfa and 

KadiUh Dagh, 48. 

Jablral dty, 33, 43. 

JabOU dty. 33. 

- a miat city, 38. 

Jains, 668, 679. 

Jalil-i-Tshlb, port, 789. 

Jariariy city, 83, 42. 

Jarjkriro. 4. 

Jaaira-lbo-'Oniar city, 33. 

---origin, 34. 

Jiar UanUj dty, 47, 80. 


K. 

al'Kddialya dty, 33. 37. 
- famoiia for gtaaaworka, 

37. 

al-Kiim, the promiaed MabtU, 37. 
g.Vfciita , chief U Pratibara line, 814. 

■-814. 

Kalachakra MS., 202. 

RalikaiA, 48. 

Knlwadha city, 33, 40. 
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Kami TMmbnljtriM, ill. 

Kaml^ 114, 

—jYp Woof io €lim LwJutt grtrap. 
KamkL citTp 47* 

—-—' the Gn%1c Kanaeha. 4S. 

Kaatikra ££, 

4. 

Kaia S4, liTHDcb «i 4T. 

cityp 47. 

— -tfidcntCtitenaiD^ 51, 

Eamc tiT«r, 3. 

Kmt-w-TO. 2. 

Kitr Ibo Habn^Ts ntr, 
al.Jjta^ eitjr, 33' 
fCatriibbul city* 33. 30. 
Katnl'Naliniiriu t^tuul. 5, 

H - C.p Amhic iwcriptitma m 

v, 

g^Ia^t^at-Tawiri kli, anthor of, 311. 
abatiitii, 157. 

— -tuaiiBcn and euitaw, lift 

ft 

at-^Khatrb, 6, 

Khubinlu, kiojr. 63], 

Kilwj^ tiblfliT ot, 3»5, 

-fauulailiiia bv PeniuiB, 397, 

wmigTw, aii8, 

Kifibi, 401, 

Kiaimi-ui, -lOU 
KiiuwAnip 401, 

Kudanw, Ebimti dmtr, 16D. 

- -— iih^iitlcalirithG«irt(Uiu,li|}0. 

Komi, 3. 

Kubpimlu. kujp, 031, 

0. 

^-Kiificily*4,47. A3. 

* 4W ^ hirtary* 

Kopati, 300, 

Knt'-al-AmarB.b, 1, 

Kblhm outalp fi, 70. 353, 


lU^perie, T, d*, obitiurT. 314. 

IjijdIui, S( 1 . 

Itooi, ^T, Dr., U S6o ptk^ m 

17. Sl7.: 

La O.p dEDcrit^uu (rf ^Ieh 

pfjwiii* ttd ^gbdi^wnttoj alM 

SOU a. D, oy^ Iljiji SeiapMO. 1 , 249 , 
~ iha mtHlueni] maittf u 

“I Abril, th.. 

Am^ir; »,Oi arm, farther aot 
" Aambtd 1 

T 730. 

IJ Slo poQH, aa4imhor, 77,571,53 


liia An, 78 , 

-—' I*KD}r*foaiid«rof B5ndtrQi«tT,T8. 
LAtT, pntoij <>r iVniaB. 773^ 

L^U [iTET, 4. 


If, 


MicwiyiLL, A. Btjlholnj^^ri.1 
rtxidim in tho Veda ; ^llj dmif 
iwamatiim, 105. 

3, 33, 40, 

Matumad Aneuaij, 403, 

Mnbtnad b. Amir Aljmid Xifam QaiT* 
porl, 7fl». 

UahHmed AmAE. 403. 

■-Ennjirhn. 403. 

Sfabiuia'i arcuimt cd BcbflrBla. 533, 

—---- BcajfaL note oo. 

»0«. 

MnUn, Dr. S. C., oldtttuy, 453. 
Kalalra olty. 47. 

- Grech Mdilcluj. 49, 

--- MtUlIim lotiTEBL 48. 

K4li1i canal, 5, 

Mali mil, 337, 
nl^Manfdr^ 280. 
aI<^Mairfil fMoru!) Hty, 33,. 

-rh# awdflDt ,\a«ard{ifrlilr or 

BuiriTdilabTr, 35. 

——— captutl timlET the <hiuiypiK 

s&, 

al-Kamila city, 33, 30. 

Meflopotamii ami Ba^'hdid, I* 255. 

--a« diwribird by Ibn 

SrinpliA, 730. 

Minbu Ciiin rwilmlAtv, "27* 

Mini Path 'Air, Akhiraad Zadcll, 537, 

——— Ja^alir, 537. 

MotapaUc, 020* 
al^MaliNnl citT*47, 61. 

MnljimnoMl b/luhn ad IHd, 403, 
Muhammad $uf1, poet, Joo. 
Ku'in*ad‘^Dawla, 2. 

StuLaddiui, 35, 
al-MaVUli, 2. 

MeLLaa, P. Maa, Saoikrit St.SS. la 
Cbim, 202. 

Murnd*^ 4. 
al-Mu'ladid, 3d. 
al - Mn'tifim, 38. 

Mysore rpQ^phJt dbniTEnRi, 000. 
Mylbo|<^icalitqdir«hl Bi^Vwk; (III 
drarf ineariuiiiLii, 105, 


Jfadhri Shill 111^^1, pod. TOO 
Nalir Abril. &4|se. 
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N«hr-«1 Bdlkh. 65. 

- Bill ritjr, S3, 46. 

— •■dh-DoIb, 261. 

-- •I'lIinBM, 66, 

-64, 68. 

-iiI Khibftr, 66. 

- 66 . 68 . 

- L^ira, 4, 64, 38. 

-sl-M'iUik, 70. 

- 6ib6a dtr, 83, 43. 

-8«'id, 47, 61. 

-*ATii-at>T«Br, 66. 

-Atk'Tharlhir, 66. 

Nainowilia, goat or nm-bcadc<l god, 
163. 

■■ ia nrdkal Supbitia, 163. 

' in SoffiiU, IM. 

Naraa, 166, 160. 

NariTBpv, colooy of Kb&mtia, 169. 
Nans. 260. 

NatiTtir of tha Boddha, 761. 
Navaniaahlr, aodent BaniP of Moaul, 
36. 

Nawldid aal-IIadltha dtr, 36* 
aa*NMVB«a dtj, 47, 62. 

Nejanealia in Rig.Vrda, 160. 

-(IrbvaaOtraa, 162. 

-Nai^nwoha, Ncbumo, 

149. 


XanuM, Jain ddty, 149. 

X ido, Cofi«a •ratcm of arritiBg, 608. 
Xigiriatan, 439. 

XIm, coone of. 7. 

XuTtcna or Boona— 

African philolugr. 719. 

Baaart, R., ftndea for U» dinUcU* 
brrbirca, 482. 

Bhaodarkar, B. O., aarijr hiatorj of 
the Deccan, 693. 

Bruanow, Dr. R., cbroatoouthy of 
Arabic pmaa pi(«aa 484. 

BUhlcr, 0., not* on MS. Ganantna* 


puUioilAdhia 247« 

Chatmeta, K . Jntaka, toI. I, 699. 
Cordkr. H., 6tod«a chinoiaea (1891- 
94), 706. 

— Dotir* our U Jap(«,708. 

Cravfnnl and Bakanw ilb# Ht. 
nun. tb* Eari), BibH.ithrca 
LindaBtana, 943. 

Gerini, O/ E., Chilli Kanin 


Mangala, 602. 

Gl«e, Kr., CnterMidiungrn uber dm 


Addid, 223. , 

Gundry, U. 8., China, preaent and 

I!a^l(ajnr>Gen. M., Indna Delta 
nmatry, 497. 

niilMchiMna, II., Fcniacha itiii&cBt 


400. 


XoTtcia OF Boom (ow/»nom/)— 

Ibn Dookmar, de*aiptk>n da 
TEgrpta. 486. 

JohBaoc^ Capt. F. K., the Mo 
‘Allakat, 226. 

Kit^l. Rev. F.t Kannada-Englioh 
dictionarr, 282. 

MargolioutK, D. S., chmatontatkia 
Baidaviana, 223. 

Mao^ra, G., daun of drilintioB, 

Milla, L. n.. Urn fire Zoroaatrian 
Gathaa, 248. 

Morriion, Dr. G., an Anstralian in 
China, 062. 

Ocaanie philology, 721. 

Ojha, G. G.. F^a Liptmila, 246. 

oldanberg, H., leligion d«a Veda, 
046. 

Platta, J. T., Perriaa grammar, 235. 

Rdnuch, L., Wdrterlmrh der 
Bednnye Spracha, 483. 

Eockhill W. W., journey through 
Moagfltia and Til^ 487. 

Sandberg, 0., handbook of coQoqiiial 
Tibetan. 016. 

Sanjana, D. D. P., Xlrangidfin, 
708. 

Sen Gnm Pnwad, itudy of Hindniim, 
492. 

Sbnros, E,, primitire dTiliaatkma, 
026. 

Soda, A. and n. Stamme. Am- 
biech* Dinlekt der Ronvara, 231. 

Stein, M. A.. Sanekrit MSS. in 
library of the Mahlrijn of 
Knahmlr, 711. 

Stumme, Dr. H., TripoHtaniaeh- 
tnnbiecbe Beelniniwdrr. 227. 

_ EU Slticka im 

^l^n Dialekt, 227. 

Tirlkh-i Raahhl!. ed X. Eliaa, 941. 

Taylor, R«t. G. P., Onjarmti gram- 
mar. 477. 

Tbonioo. T. R., Colond Sir R. 
Saodeman, hie lift and work on 
onr Indian frontier, 037. 

Van Yloten, C., liber Mafitih al- 
Olnm, 713. 

Waddell, L. A,, Buddbiem of Tibet, 
716. 

u-Xa*mattiyya dty, 33, 43. 


0 . 


‘Obeyd-i Zikinl. poet, 700. 
Onm’anT Xoncta— 
Rfogach Pacha, 467. 
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Oim-AKT NoTtct* — 

DanatwteUr, J.. 216. 

Dillmaaa, A., 448. 

Ltenvprrie, T, de, 214. 

MaUa, Dr. 8. C.. 463. 

RawUoMn. Sir Uenrr^ 681. 

Rnth, Drof. ran. 9061 
« Wade, Sir T. K., 911, 

Obwqii, Coma chararter, 608. 
Orieotol CoagraH, tenth report, 191. 


P. 

Pahlarl dUlert of Penua, 773. 
Podralirami, 403. 

Povaa coiiM. coiioter*uark>. 866. 

— dulecta, notea oa t^ po^trj, 
773. 

Phakiila, 168. 

Puu-ura, O,, Mahnao^a aecuoiit of 
B«vgala, 623. 

Pi^jid*, 164. 

PiofUr<i-JUaI, poet, 791. 

Knyi Kjraslo, kinf of Pegu, 200. 
Poetry ol iVruaa dialecU, 773. 

Pong, kiogdooi of, 157. 

PoruiM, L. de U ValMe, VidTadhon* 
pitaka, 433. 

Prajipati, 167. 

Ptotinan lino, 613. 

Preeter John, 408. 

Por.i.FeridOa, poet, 791. 


B. 


■r-R«(Rui dty, 60. 

M-aa^hn rity, 47, 61. 

Baii^ 661. 

ar-Rahhn dty, 47. 

--ancient Callininu, 50. 

ttaraoM. B. J., odnater'ioBrlcs on earlr 
Penian and Indian roim, 866. 
^vlinaon. Sir Ilmry. olataarr, 681, 
Big-Veda, mrihotogMol itiidiea, pt. U, 


CoL Sir E. C., etory of Yfi*« 
Shah Sarrij, 637. 

Both, Prof. Ton, obituary notice. 904 
ar-Bufifa dty, 83. 45 . 

Bui.bahan, poet, 791, 


•^Siflya dty. |3, 41. 
o«‘Id canal, 66. 


St. Jokx, B. F., Bonneae nUopadea, 
431. 


- relic found in Bangoon, 199. 

SikapOni, 170. 

Sal^.4. 

Samarra dty, 3, 33. 

—— - capital of caliphate, 36. 
Sarhat rirer, 262. 

9ar>ar canal, 6, 69. 

Sawid, 6. 

Bt-Sawimi, 33. 

SetebbiMarm, 200, 432. 

SinraiL, R., Mime Boddhtat bronxee 
and relies ^ Boddba, 617. 
ash.Sbamininri-a dty, S3, 39. 
Shamshit dtr. &4. 

Sbatt-al-Mritb, 3. 

-Hay, 8. 

Sh^i of Qitni. poet, 792. 

Shin-being-pa, biographical dictionary. 


M-Slb dty. S3. 40. 

-battle, 40. 

SiUa, 606. 

SijrctAiB, W. P., aztluealogieal re- 
ararrb, 662. 

Sinhalisr cooper-ptata srmtita in the 
Bntiah MoMuni, 639. 

Bs-Sinn dty, 33, 

— -podtioB deacriW hy 

Mohaddail. 36. 

^nda. 164. 

SsOma Ch'icn'a hutorical records, chap. 
U, 98. 

8traB-.M<cimt in modem Imlo-Aiyu 
remarulan, 139. 

SmoMo, 8. history of Eilen, 386. 
as-Suih^aniyya dtr, 33, 36. 

Snjin Singh, 211.* 

Sumaviat dty, 47. 

■ Greek Sanoaata, 49. 

Sung Ytt, 78. 

Sftra canal, 4, 266. 

— district, 266. 

Som-tnan-ma (Samarra}, 33, 36. 
Svanip, the great, 3, 296. 

SyOlcfahoag, C<inan scholar, 606. 


T. 

Tai rmigratina. 167. 

Tairungs, 168, 160. 

Takrit dty, 6, 33. 

- loiUMlcd by King Sabur, 36. 

- origin of name, 36. 

TarAn country, 66. 

Traga pani ritrr, 167. 

Tigns, roane of, 2. 

-- account of, 33 •/ irf. 
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Hl^ris, Arab luiiVB Dijlar ' 

-Btbtttw tuiitp* UiiMebuJ* ii- 

-kffluctib^ 201 it Mf. 

— cnjula^ 3fi4, 

--— frum and to, 49- 

Toof-^kuk-thoog'luiiD, or Ttiiiijfknia, 
a Cnnui hbtcnr, M4. 
Tnnilitcntijiiii CoituaittM Report, 
579. 

T&r'«''Abdbi diiiricl^ 40. 


U. 

TklMra, M, as, W. 


V. 

Vnlaliiil cwppcT’pUto hucrfptioa 
Kui]f Dbmnuatkii I, 370* 

lOS. 

- in Ri^f-Vedn, IM, 

-}*ur>^;u, Ifi*. 

—^-- firilbau^fiti 107* 

———- RAmlp^ 18*- 
VnliUiiltu, 104. 


W. 

Waile. Sir T. P., obtbisiy notice, Oil. 
a, 4- a3i 44- 

IVjOEiuxAe^otLii, D. M- de Zilra, 
Smiitir <ai^ at the Old lediiut 
ttlpbabiit, 800. 

-- RinbAlMe wppeivplaic 

qranti in U»e Britiih Mudevm* 
'n'bcTiciiJtmi^ M*, Xe|iiii£[»tuiT, Xiiga- 
toB!hi,.Xme>Ot 140. * 

Writiuy, piatio^, and the alphabet tn 
Cem>i MO. 


T* 

Ta‘lFfibF. 2 . 

Ti^^ut, 5* 34 fittf. 

YiQ|;*jmi -ibBii^’laa, Chinese vorK, 
323. 

Ycn^-lo. Cbinew uoirieror, $23. 

YOi^ S hah Serrij, o37. 


2, 

Rib, the lw<> ri^mi 3$- 


■rrxFiuqr ariTlK JUiO tOJts iwjrtM*, snaTnuaH- 
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Ghasi £kan, Panjah, 
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USI DF ITEMHE^. 


llojs. I8tJ4 DAiuiEiFTFim, J,, 18, Bi. dt Zntnur, llanhurfi 

BartM. 

1S94 Wittciaj PrineijNji^ Mtdiaitd Sajiiut CWiiyJ, 

Nottiughsm. 

B,j 1-C.S,, Sovffljff MenffsJt 

1891 *D£is'£, WiHiflm DtJjyiafile IL, M.A., iVVip 

Armdel St/ium Bwk, LiftrpovL 

llO 1817 Mohjci^r,. W. C., Bmhtktdya BiviiiiitJit MadrsM^ 

1892 *J)£Tirrj C4* P*, ^auMuif r^fl, Hirlfy in jiiilJ* 

1&04 *DETiruiiSiij, JbdhpKt. 

1882: DfitazfaziLaii, His Gnco tht> Buke of, K.G*, LX.B.j, 
JkvcHihire Ifotue, Piccadilly. 

ISSfl j*I)airTA, Barodn 

1882 f^jBccFtnB^ F. Y., Zfi'ifd^n Unircfcity, 

Biirliiaytim Oardmt. 

1894 *D*Oidesuubo, SiirgOj Prtfctsi^ of S^sMkrU, Tht 
VnivcTMity^ St. Pst^r^htiry. 

1074 §BoiUOLij6, IL Prafisinr af CAinWj AYfr^V Cadhyc ; 
BrititK Mummij YT^G, 

l&Qi4 *DoTnz, J, M'Cronoj Jtccmua Bcerdsfy Pa^al^ 
OwcmineHif Lahtifi. 

1908 *1)01:111 Tlie Roi?. Jadia, 270111 in Uatholtt Caihcdrali 
Jdadroi. 

120 1879 *tl>oriJj, Patrick, C.K,, F.G.S,, P.1£.3,K, H^E.l.A,, 
** Indian Cgicmiia, 

1892 *Dkitei, IV . BLj Manain^ ColUt Abfr-ditHiMrt. 

1888 *D&Jinis, PdoUHrtl, 11, Jtuf dc FcrofMit, Psri*. 

1861 Tho IGgkt Hon* Bir Hoimt^ort ElphuifitoDC 

Grant-, GiC.S.I,, F.E,S., Vice'Peebttiebt, JTsfi 
J?0tf4^, 7\c{cktnh^m, JUiddicicj:. 

1G80 *Ili;rFfKi.is asd Ata, Tho Rlglit Hod. tho Mtirqucss of* 
K.P.j G.OiBh, G.C.3.I., BniUA Simhauyf Partin 

1884 |Dnii* Thoodojno, M.B., FJS^CS.* 55* JVktm Sqmrc, 

EarV* Cmrt, S-T* 

1083 *Bcxi, Sutgeon-llajor Joalnia, M.D., ITaitca Bkccl 
Corptf Sirdat^vr {Mtun. Gtindlay Ca*). 

1885 *DirjtmauF, J* VV^OlDughbr F., X% ^ Co. 

1893 •Dorr* K. B*, Barriitcf^t-£atr^ Miditapur^ BenysL 

1894 *DTm, M. K.* SniiKi Acadctay, (55/2 Bcad&n 

StfHif CtdcHtta^ 

*Dctt, B. Ci, C.I.E.* 38, lhadfn Street, Cajeutta, 


13D 1893 


T 1ST or UBMBEILS- 
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1898 *DTUADis Biiiwtt 

Slruij CaicviUt. 


Eo.x. EDnyn, Thfi Beir. S., BJ)-, 

1891 CJ.B., a^ral, BhsrtiAA^n. 

1891 Evrm, B, A-, Jitparimni fl/ 

Briiith Mmtum. 


1881 •tTiiOum Z., Indian Tthfraph Jkpartmrd, T^dn. 
1879 Sureaoa^ilajor Alexander S., IStA BotaW 

In/aHtry {2If«ri. GrindUy (^^O- 
He*. fAirsneix, Y„ A6, 5«aK#ji**, /V.ArOiiar;, Cop#«‘ 


1877 
1877 
UO 1883 

1881 

1887 

1893 

1877 

1883 

1373 

1867 

1S94 

1873 


♦fFEsetrsoB, A. M., jTm.> H, Hoad, 

•tFoousox, BomUd W„ 5. Mcd/^rd 
*f jEEOts«s,Tlie Eight Hon. Sir Jiunfis^ Bart., 

Q 47 S 1 

#Fix*'*,^^exinder, H^BM. Coittul, Spain. 

Fixs* Hn., The Mau, Bmk Green, 

*Piiox Lottla, 4% Mae Ckude Bernard, BarU^ 
e*Fusrr, J. F., C.I.E., a/ JV7wi. 

ITfnry S, Ainy (Wd 4^9., 4hj Pail Malt, London, 

•Fmteh. Emeat A., i7#/»raii, 

•FaniOFe, Majer-Gcn. J. B. Eoehe, U, Mouyla* 
Cresernt. idinturph, 

♦Focjjxs, The Bov. T,, Madras Prendenty, 

•Fot G. A., F.S,S., Ji7ari«i, 

FjSrEfl, Sir A, W., KCJJ., F.B.S-, Br*t»h Mntenm, 


w.c 

150 1194 *F!U3Efl, E, 3>. H., Chuta CMSukr tf/a Fwvrjm 

O0ee, 

use F«ii^ B- *•*'»'"*• 

F'itu&ury Cirrw, B.C* 

1980 t*Firiinoo 5 rt, Janiihedji, 


1693 

1894 


Gajxwab, fi. Sampatrafit Maiioaal Liheral Ctui, 
•GAiraoi-i. Sanjiban, Mead Master, The Mohar^e 
CoUtge, Jryporr, 
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List of 


mi •Oiacjna, CiuiaiopW T., JF.S.Jf. amut, JKmjbw- 
1850 0jiHrEfi, PhJ),^ PriHfijiat «/ CalUft, 

^Sam^ais; Maida Fatt. 

Hos. GATijfiHis, Don PoMtml do, Madrid. 

1865 tGimm 0, ILD., F.K.S.R, Oxford. 

1885 *GjttHLu, Tloodor, FritdmcAifiidrrtit, Ifrrlm, a 17. 
160 1898 *Gno5E; Hon. Dr. ttnaKboluiiy, 56, Mirntfur Street, 
Calcutia. 

1S80 StOure. E. J. W„ IS, CSijMioB RT/m, Be^ntahr, W. 
1898 t*Gi8Kis, Mrs. J. Tomb. CiulMfot, OtitirUm Soai. 
CamMdfft. 

Hos. GoKfE, Profoasor Do, Ixtdra. 

IBfll IfOtJLMiiijj, Major-Gen. Sir F. J,, C.I., K.C.S.I., 

Gad/r^jf Mow, Midlinghouma, tuar MdHitonr, 

£hiL 


1887 

Hos. 

1884 

1885 

1834 

170 1858 
1854 

1893 

1884 

1852 

1891 

1880 

Hok. 

1393 

1887 

189 1393 

1894 


•Gotiman, Fredurio L., <r/o JZiitrr. IK WaUon ^ 

20 , JpcHo Strut, Somiasfa 
1883 GouHTOng, Frofesior, Igzuu, Jluda FaL 
nGoHPAjunun, Tbnlcur, Tatootdar of Faujxan, Aligarh. 
Goaarn, BrigwUer-Gonewl, M. W. Edword, 

Madrat. 

*Gop^ Adlior Singh, BJi., Lt3. (Canlab), £xira 
AMiitttmi Conmiutoner, Mhi^an^^ad, I/tdta. 
Q&±iujt. Sir Cyra C.. Dart., C.SLOr, 9. JFalt. 

•GBiTp J.j Pro/usor of Pali, Pmgoox 
♦GntHjrcp, Evv, Albert W., Sotoh liiih Aitmaoj#, 
Cif//orrf n4oth, Bur^ £imundo. 

'^Krensox, Ocorgo A., Bengal C.S., C.LF,, Ph.D., 
Bengal Atiaite Soeigi^, Caicutia* 

B. T. E., O.I.E., Juta^iri, miglri. 
•Gaicsan W. E., Jadgt, C^prut. 

•Gnotecr, J., 4, Rut Cusitr, Z^m, Franeo. 

1890 GonEx^ATia, Cnnto Comm. Angelo De, Flor^u, 

Itafjf. 

•OottiBaM, F. H. H., Ti. Old Miu maM, 7}o„. 
piRpioti, Covihndpg. 

•OnMMO*. CpI. Th. do. 134, BUhop<, Jlaad. 
J'mnam. 

B. L., LC.S., Ctdioa, Bongai. 

•aoB^sr. Cpt Mulip B. T., Man st^ Carp., 
Auuiani Ctimuunmtr, Auamn 


LtST QV UEMBERS. 


la 

t9«3 •Haooaud, H- t>., U.B.Ji. Wnhttr Rttiitni and 
CtMui Gtneral fo th* Rnpubltc 0 / tfti 
J880 ♦|Haio* Mujor-Gcneral Italcolm B., Rata* 

PUtUy Svitt^rland^ 

1984 PfinrcE at Morti, B.A*, LL.H.^ Jlajkumar 

Ca(^*t RaJkaUj JTftfihiateadh, India. 
l$S4 l ^fTiRT.ftz ^ M^ODKi^anf C, Prs/es*ori^ Oritntat Lan- 
ZouTaiat Rttgutta. 

1SS3 fEirreiuj, Cuptmn C. T** tat* i)ray»M Guards^ Mart* 
Ihien, Ifaryat*. 

188R f TTej.? , Rolphf 1, Rriei Cavri, T^miplf, E.C^ 

1 B34 *fHErrjn, Lieut^-OoL Dempster^ Camtniuiantrt 

Poiif* Fare*, Madrtu. 

1865 I^HsjroBBSos^ Georg?, 7,. Hinting Xuntj E.C, 

190 1884 * P ir^ tiT-FT^ Surgeen Liout.-Coioiifil T, Holbem^ 

Jtypartf Eajpaianit. 

1880 ♦HEEm, TliD Hott. B- F. A», Cottnctltorj 

Malatcij Straits SsttlmmU. 

1888 gTrewnr, J. FraiiciiiK.j-Bffojta Zadgfi tFdltan-on-Thamtf, 
1846 tS^^oo», James, F-B-S., 26, A^iwinj^w Paiaes 
OardtM. 

1685 f*EiTi'i5LET, AlfrodEF, Cammiaiantro/ Ckirutt Ciu^oisf, 
and ChiMt* Sttniarg fo th* iHtpttfar Gtntral a/ 
Custams, Piling i 26, Oid Quart Strni, 
nintitr* 

1691 *Hiea, Poitat Rtparimmi, IHra Jimaii 
Punfai, 

1691 *EiB»cmTLD, E.t 3, Mantfjar* Callts*, Itaaupatt. 

1631 *Hobt, WUlinni, Pmgai C.3., tart a/ Dr^ Hoey, 35, 
Proalrittp Terfattf £7/#yl’o*rf7/^, PelfutL 
1893 *H«aKnt, DaTU, Magdattnt CaUegt, Oa/ord^ 

1882 •HflLitwooj>, Fredcnc, C3., H.B.M. Canntlt Smgma, 
200 1665 Uadtr Secretary ia 

Gwtmrnmtt Zahor*; 23, Bsihmti: Mitt, Bath. 
1880 *HopiiiX8, lionol Charles, Chinkiang, China Canmiar 
Strtiet. 

1892 ♦ffocoUTOJf, Bcnuird, Ikputy Commmiantr, Baiufour^y, 

Burma* 

18ST Hpohbsv Chptam Sir F„ ^amtotwi J7flPW, Wtxfari* 
1882 Hoen:^ George, LO*S*i rtUrtd, Hsai India UniUd 
Strtks C7wd, Si. Jams' SqMart. 
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LlfiT or IIEMBMU. 


1867 *§Hi7yrBB, Sir Viliam Wilwn, H.A., ILC.SX, 

C.lfE,, ZZliiZ, £erkihir*^ 

1892 *HuaAi5, Moliiutiiiied SnfUicT, Btputy md 

2£affiiir<t{e, Xumccl, Jfadrv. 

1SS8 *rirDE4jr, Pon^it TasbnflTd ymtllac, M.D., Junagar^ 

Staitt ^cthyatpar* 

1893 *IxTKS, John B., Sfraift Serfica, Stn^aport^ 

1879 iBTijrs, W., mUitfraJl, CMtlanau, Bamti, S.W. 

210 IB8S Arthiif Moaou. Tfppotta, Auitiant CoIl4ct»r 

rwi JTaffiAraii^ CtuUm Hauttj Botn^y, 

1804 •JiTOUt CoL Q. A., Oakridst*, J7«7ArV/. 

1890 Jao, Mohun LdI^ Stadtnt af XiiyfoJAi'f Jii», &nd of 

Camhridgo, 48, Petpia Squartf Xoiititif RiH^ 

1803 t^AQO-TiiEtAwyiT, Major-GcmcTol, Coldtamfl. ZiiharJ, 

1885 Diw Bahaikkui, Rijah, C.SJ., ^furaiiabad, 

BoJfUJthand. 

1871 *tJAjra9, S. Hnrvoy, Btnyal Citil Sffritt, Simla. 

1891 *JA3reMy, P., SajaHhury Lodya, Frani, Suaaix. 

1878 The Eon, Mr. John, IHyh CaurU 

Bombay* 

1881 ♦fJ'ATiCAi, SnrgMo U&uLX’olonel Al^wiinim 8. G., 
Iftueai, Portia Gulf. 

1883 *tJATA3iOHcr, Tbnknr Sin^h, MayhtraU and Tahtifdar 
of Stori Narayan, liBatpuTt Ctniral Prorinca, 
India. 

220 1892 JoiHRTOjr, Cliatlc«, Benyal Cml StrvtH {rftir€d)t 
6, Kemphy Boadf ITamptttad. 

1888 •Joffyiroyn, Peirro Do Lacy M.A. (Oxon.), Craig' 

iftotwf Iloiitt. I>irl Phc*, Pdinhnryh, 

1870 ♦JoTireB, B. Eatflon, Hydrahad ConaU. 


1681 §Kat, H, C., 11, DtrrAflw Ehitingion, 

1864 ♦fKjciciAix, Liont.-Gen. Sir Amoia, K.C.B,, K.C,8 J., 
^ Sirtit : Uppai Hoiur, Sohpitt 


LT«T OF IfRUa^Itiv 
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1B91 ^ESTTiEiir* James, IS, JTijflbw H^d, Utmpiteai JTtaiht 
N.W. 

1890 ^EsBitA TiKatA, Hk Hlglme», Valtyuhoil Tamhumm 
Tricmdrunt, TYavan^t StitU, Madrv. 

Hom* Kmr, ProfesMor H.* Zcidtm^ 

1850 fXEis, Mrs., 19, Wartp^k Eeurd, Emtitijfstn. 

1872 ♦KnxnoBy, Dr* F., Cl.E., of Sjnikriif 

Oottin^gn. 

230 ISS-i Enniinu^Er, Tlie Eight Hoo. the Earl of, K.G., 3S, 

LotPwtfM 

1884 *K u <i>, LitcaA Whito, B.A., LL..fi*, J^fpv^y C'tfm- 
airWpiur, Dtra\ Ittnaif PHJtJah, 

1802 Kia^, Major J. Sr, Cerpt (rtttrti)^ ejo 

3f!itrK, IT* 5* iiVi7j Co., 45, Pall IfalL 
1084 t'*KiTT3, Emstflco John, Patpal CiPiI S«t#W, Iftrada&adf 

xir.p. 

1804 Kirur, Eer, A., BiUmitij/t 

1084 Ejiairrn^, TT,, Tilewi}rik^ Siher^Ut EL 

Leonttrds-on-Sta. 

1980 •KTnrEHiLEr, 0* W. Snt yid, CM*/ Jfn$t4ira{e, Fmanpf 
Sin^aport, Strait4 SttlUnmli. 


1984 *1,4011 WAF St^, Eaja, BulandjRiihrj iV, TT, P* 

1803 Lint, Eegitiali;! J., Si. John*t ZTenitf, CkrkttttPfU, E,C. 
1880 ♦fLiiKMAF^, tJlmrloa R,, Jh^/gtsor o/ Sainkrit, ILtrvard 
CoHe^g, 0, Parrar Sirr^, Cam^idptf J^t*, 

c:5*At. 

240 1804 f•LAFflDat^ Tho fiov. H* M., D,D,, Jforden 
Biackhtdth, S.E* 

1074 LawaEara, F* TV*, OakJpi^h, Bf£kpnh<m* 

1877 §1^0 x;, The Bev* Dr,, i^/gu^r CAiWoo, 3, Pklle 

Eoadr Oxford. 

1061 fLETCCcjL, G* TV., PIj.D*, IL.D., D.OX., Oritntal 
Unirfrtiijf iHitiiutOf Wifltnp. 

1092 Lrjnra, IL, Orimtal Unitfrntp InttilttOf JFoktnp, 
1883 *L« MfSCitrxB, Cecil John Regiimiil, Ctj/lon. 

1802 *Ij60’r, J. Dim do, M.D., Apaagfaltamiot^ Mtxieo. 

1878 ^j-LirrEBt C. H* 

1880 fLit STKiarox, Ony, 3, Fta 3* Prmttaeo iWtfrmo, 
Flonnoi, Italy. 


I.IWI OF MBWSEttfl- 




1890 *LitrBsos, Horny At, Hmffat Citil Strrict, 

Bvrmat ^uittant SupfnHt4nd4Hi cf 

Souihufm Sk^n Si4ttM. 

250 IfiS5 tLswiE^ Mn. A. 8., Cttinhnd^t, 

1&83 ♦LniET, H., Ntuf U.S.A, 

1SS3 WuLETp ’W'iUioni, H.InstvC.E,, 10, Kidhrwke 
BlaehheGth. 

J870 *1™, Sir Henry Bt, G.C.iI,G„ K.C3., ef 

Cap* Colony. 

1870 •LiwiTiAKr, J* S. Stcwftjrt, ITonp-Eimp. 

183B *XiOVfiLJtCi, Bight Hoiihlo. tho Rorlj 9, ISL 
Geory/t Blaet. 

IfittO Ltos, H. Thamson, 57, Oiulats Sqmr«t S.TTt 


1870 


ISSO 

1882 

260 1082 


1882 


1887 

1882 

1G04 

1877 
1803 
Ext. 
1891 
1079 
270 1080 

1888 
1880 


MACiitTFrr, Sir HBllitky, KtC^liLG., S^riary 
to Ih* Chinos* £otiiutp, £ichtnand Jlhui*, 40, 
Portland Plat*. 

•MA<;CcTJ.nr, Major Ht E., ItE* 

•McCfotiEfiLi, Gt, Boml^ap Ciml S«n«* Ahmadahad. 

S*McCKoniLF, S. Wt, M.A., FtR^S.G.St, % WfsthaU 
Gardens, J^t>i5i)rry5. 

g*MACiioiiixL, Prof. At A., Ph.Dt, CWyru# Chrtiiif 
Deputy Profsuor of Sanskrit ^ 7, lyUld Road, 
Oxford. 

*Mqr]>ocrALL, W., FiM-Cfltmf, Mahavsmtrsk, ikroayh 
Bushirt, Rertia. 

tMieKLHTTOF, Sir lITiUuuii, Burt., C.LE, BaUinakiil, 
near Clathan^ TVeii iwA, Parhert, Aryyteskir*. 

Et Ut, Lnder Sseniary AyriouHvfoi Depart¬ 
ment ^ Panjab OoverHinent. 

*MxisDK(p F. W,, 13, Grand Parade, RrisUm. 

Pi Bcnl, idodhpar, Rajpntsua. 

1893 Mae A Yotua, His ExcoUaioy tlio Miirqius. 

*Majw, Edtnuod 0., 138, Park Place, Mraaktyn, U.S.A. 

tMAjnnxa, M im, 85, Blomfield Road, W, 

♦MABacuoura, B,, Pnfusor of Arabic, iVW Colfeyt, 
and 12, 27fe Crescait, Oxford.. 

Hasteb, John Henry, Montrose Moiue, Prtrreham 

Tl.. Hob. W, E., C.M.O., Striiti 

SeUlemntts. 


J.[fT OF MlUnZFS, 
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1B94 a. J,, CoJl^fir lEon^ 

1894 Hb4D, G.B.Sh^ I7j M&sdt 

1054 JlEtTH4.t Major-Oen. &ir Peter M.^ E.C3-^ 27, 
Palmtira S^van, Brtgkim, 

1833 *M rn ¥ a i5r3f, Thp C- F., Bi. FiaePt Vicaragt^ 
Bmtran Rr8.0,, C&rmffalL 

Ho^r* Hetxabi}, pTafi>Asor Borbier de, Mimhrt dt VTntiiiid^ 
13, B^tdttard d* Mfi^inU, Farii. 

18S3 Colosel S. B., Bombay Staff 

1873 *iMiH:crHis, 3Iajar-QeoeniJ, Biitffol Staff CVjH^ 

289 1893 *MjTrEE,, Dr, Tmilolcyn Natk, Bhoxanipur, Caleuiia. 
1073 t^locuTA, F, D., 9, ConnsuyAt Flatty JTyd* Fark^ W, 

1874 ♦MocitLEE, Li«ut.-^Cal. E,, Mavibatf Staff C^ptj FolitKat 

MiiKat. 

1882 j'^iloHAiriii, VicnjilL Pajfdia, Pundit, Mmiift and 
Sacrtiarif af th$ Stat* CauHcii of JArirar, 
Udaipur, 

1884 *iroLoyET, Sir Alfred, E.C,1I,G,, Ga’ctrnmani Mowt^ 
liritxdi Sondurat* 

1846 |-|MoFiVE-^^iu 4 AJtB, Sir Monicr^ E«CJ[^E., D*ChL., 
Profmor of Santkriit Oxford^ Enfold Hotut, 
VontnoTf Itla of Wi$hL 

1866 §MoBflAK, E. Ddmnr, 18, Eolaad OardtnOf Eipxoiagtont 

5.AV, 


I87T Edoieoto Homi, St, John*a Park, Black- 

A*aik, 

1681 Mftajjfios, Walter, 77, Crornmlt Emd, S.W.; Malham 
Tarn^ BtU EutJtt Lttdo^ 

1882 •fMoiiBE, H, PalloQ, Chitxto Io^pmal Cuifantt, Shanghaii 
26. Old Qwen Stnotf Wettminatar. 

290 1802 Eov, B. Hitford, Ein^ttkorpOt Eortkampion. 

1890 *11081, B. Waddj, Didahury Coilifftf Manchtittr* 

1877 Sir W-, K.C,SJ,, D*CX^, LLD,, Jlu-Chan- 

ctUor of tho Uhioaraiiyj EdiaitifpL 

1885 Lai, Udaipur, 

1862 *MirczBn, PlLuaibUnaan, Proftaor at Ettfikli Collrptf 
Chintttraht Bmyal, India, 

1093 •Mtnsur, Eaja Ppri Mohan, C*S.I,, Uitapora aid 
Calcutta, 

1088 *Mux£nn, Satya Chmidri, Pleader of th lUph Courtf 
AfaiAurat E, WE^j India* 
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LIST or USUBESS. 


1SS7 *Mi7LiJiLT, G. M.p MsdroM Oitd Strrwt ITittna 
DUtrict, Ifadriu. 

Hos. Mullkb, Profeawr F* 3 Im, 7^ iYorAitn GitrdttUt Ojr/frd. 
1850 Tlie HoiL Sif C. A., lU OntH^t, 

Windsor. 


300 1887 •Nai^tait, Laikwml 
1891 •Z^'athas, P» Bomo^ 

1877 Edoomd, Malopu^j tuar Graora. 

1888 ^NeHj B. A. E,^ Pitnhroks Coiitptf Cam&ridps, 

I860 Jn4»es Eenij,. M,A*, Caddahrt, JUadra*. 

1891 ^T^etiiXj EnEh, C^lon Cnii Stmico. 

1893 •JfMTTDEjiBT, Fercy E., 

1881 •NniXASH, Frof. Q. K,, Ptljl, IToilond, 

Hos. KouizxXt ProfoaFOT, Sirnssiurg. 

1876 •JfoEMAJi, li&at.^Goneral Sir H&my W., GhC,D., 

K.C.SJh.* Goffmor of Qtimulmd. 

310 1876 KaimiiME, TIid Eight Eoa. the Earl of, Q.C.SJ., 
F Jt.S., 4, Hamilton Platt, Fittaiillg, W, 


1888 SurgCHan-Mojor CUarh's rredeiitk, Sutton 

Maugk, Woodiridgt, Suffolk. 

1885 •OuTiB, Edword E^, Sttrtiarg to Ootfmmtni, R JKHt 
Lahor*. 

Hos^. OpphkTj Frofcuor Jolca, Eut d* S/ax, 2, Paris. 

1879 •Obicston, The Ker* Jnmea, 3, BtrhtUg Sivtart, 
Cl\ftim, BrittcL 


1893 •PxEarra, F. E., tfo Mfttrt. UalmtTt Zmirv, 

and Co.f 103, Clitt Sirmt, Calcutim. 

1893 *Pi.k9onoar, J, Matwlon, 26, Miorgat* SirstL 
1869 Gcncml Oeorge Godfrey, C.B., Tt.H.A., 4> 

Hor/olk Sguarot HgJt Park, W, 

1682 t P*8X, GuUibert E^, 26^ Siyansian Squart, 


LIST or ilEJIHEHS* 
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1883 ^ ^ i t *1^ Grawr, 

iZou#<fM, Lymt* 

320 1832 *PBRitEi, J* C. Wnller, Cthmhi, C*jfhn. 

ISaT ♦Ptany*! Mifis L. L. W,* Cune&rdt ifai/wi, 

L890 •PrtryGSi, Bt. Artlitar, 2t 
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